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NOTICES  OF  LORD  MAHON'S  HISTORY. 


Mr,  Macatday^B  Opinion. 

^Lord  Mahon  has  undoubtedly  some  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  a 
historian — great  diligence  in  examining  authorities,  great  judgment  in 
weighing  testimony,  and  great  impartiality  in  estimating  characters." 

^  Quarterly  Review, 

"Lord  Mahon  has  shown  throughout,  excellent  skill  in  combining,  as 
well  as  contrasting,  the  various  elements  of  interest  which  his  materials 
afforded  ;  he  has  continued  to  draw  his  historical  portraits  with  the  f^ame 
firm  and  easy  hand  \  and  no  one  can  lay  down  the  book  without  feeling  that 
he  has  been  under  the  guidance  of  a  singularly  clear,  high -principled,  and 
humane  mind ;  one  uniting  a  very  searching  shrewdness  with  a  pure  and 
unaffected  charity.  He  has  shown  equal  courage,  iudgment,  and  taste,  in 
availing  himself  of  minute  details,  so  as  to  give  his  narrative  the  pic- 


EdinJtmrgh  Review. 

*'  It  was  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  we  saw  a  history  of  this  period 
announced  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Mahon,  nor  have  we  been  disappointed  in 
our  expectations.  His  narrative  is  minute  and  circumstantial,  without 
being  tedious.  His  History  of  the  Rebellion  iu  particular  is  clear,  distinct, 
and  entertaining.  In  his  judgment  of  persons  he  is  on  the  whole  fair,  can- 
did, and  discriminating.*' 

Englieh  Review. 

"  Lord  Mahon's  work  will  supply  a  desideratum  which  has  long  been 
felt — ^a  really  good  history  of  the  last  150  years.  It  is  written  with  an  ease 
of  style,  a  command  of  the  subject,  and  a  comprehensiveness  of  view,  which 
evmce  the  possession  of  high  qualincations  for  the  great  task  which  the  noble 
author  has  proposed  to  himself  Lord  Mahon  avails  himself  extensively  of 
the  correspondence  and  private  diaries  of  the  times,  which  gives  unusual 

interest  and  Hfe  to  the  narrative The  authorities  quoted  for  Spanish 

or  French  details  are  always  the  original;  and  we  can  hardly  remember  a 
reference  of  his  Lordship's  on  any  subject  which  is  not  to  the  best  testimony 
known  or  accessible.'* 

Sismondi — Histoire  dea  Franfaia. 

"  Sur  le  Prince  Charles  Edouard,  en  1745— nous  renvoyons  uniquement 
i.  i'admirabie  r^cit  de  cette  expedition  dans  I'Histoire  de  Lord  Mahon. 
Tontes  les  relations  y  sont  compart es  et  jug6es  avec  lue  saine  critique,  et 
le  r€cit  presente  le  vu  int6r6t  d'un  roman." 

Professor  Smytk—  Univernty  of  Carnbridge. 

<*  I  may  recommend  to  others,  what  I  have  just  had  so  much  pleasure  in 
reading  myself,  the  History  lately  published  by  Lord  Mahon.  AU  that  need 
now  be  known  of  the  era  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  that  of  Aix-ia-Cha- 
pellei  will  be  there  found." 
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PEEFACE 

BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


This  Edition,  which  is  the  first  American,  is  printed  from  the 
last  and  revised  London  Edition.  It  has  the  express  sanction  of 
the  Author,  whose  unreserved  assent  to  the  republication  and  to  my 
editorial  care  of  it  are  entitled  to  an  acknowledgment,  which  I  am 
the  more  studious  to  make,  in  consideration  of  the  want  of  inter- 
national copyright  protection.  The  acknowledgment  of  an  Author's 
liberal  consent  to  the  reprinting  of  his  work  is  especially  due,  in  the 
absence  of  such  compact  as  might — ^beneficially,  because  justly — ex- 
tend the  rights  of  both  British  and  American  authorship  as  far  as 
the  homes  of  all  who  speak  the  English  tongue. 

The  Notes  introduced  in  this  Edition  are  printed  within  brackets 

and  below  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  so  that  they  may  readily 

be  distinguished  from  the  Author's  own.     These  editorial  Notes  are 

for  the  most  part  either  such  as  have  been  suggested  by  historical 

materials  published  since  the  completion  of  the  second  edition  of 

the  work  in  1846;  or  such  as  have  a  connection  with  American 

history,  and  are  therefore  appropriate  here.     I  have  endeavoured  to 

practise  such  reserve  of  annotation,  as  to  avoid,  I  hope,  whatever 

might  be  thought  impertinent  or  intrusive  on  the  text. 

H.  B. 

PflXLADXLPHiJk,  January  11, 1849. 
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TO 


ALEXANDER  DALLAS  BACHE,  LL.D. 

SUrERUTTKMDKNT  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES  COAST  SURVET. 


Mt  Dear  Friend, 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  subordinate  function  of 
editorship  can  claim  any  right  of  dedication :  but  a  desire  to  in- 
scribe this  edition  to  you  tempts  me  to  give  little  heed  to  the  doubt ; 
and  in  taking  this  liberty  with  the  Author's  book,  I  venture  to  find 
some  encouragement  in  the  cordiality  of  his  assent  to  my  editorial 
connection  with  it. 

There  is,  moreover,  an  historic  association,  which,  if  need  be, 
will,  I  trust,  justify  me  in  dedicating  to  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Franklin  these  volumes  from  the  pen  of  a  Stanhope.  When  in 
the  year  1775,  in  those  private  interviews  which  have  become  part 
of  history,  William  Pitt  and  Benjamin  Franklin  met  in  the  spirit 
of  enlarged  and  sagacious  statesmanship  to  consult  on  measures  of 
conciliation  between  England  and  her  discontented  colonies,  those 
conferences  were  brought  about  by  the  friendly  courtesy  of  two  of 
the  Author's  forefathers — the  second  Earl  Stanhope  and  his  son 
(the  son-in-law  of  Chatham),  the  Lord  Mahon  of  that  generation. 
Their  attentions  are  recorded  by  Franklin  as  something  more  than 
civilities,  for  they  were  directed  to  the  welfare  of  America  and  the 
security  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  American  colonists.  The 
memory  of  that  kindly  intercourse  between  the  men  of  former  days 
may  be  revived,  not  inaptly,  I  hope,  on  this  page  of  an  American 
edition  of  a  history  from  the  pen  of  a  descendant,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  serves  to  give  me  some  kind  of  authority  for  gratifying  my 
own  feelings  by  the  introduction  of  your  name  in  this  place. 
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VUl  DEDICATION. 

Of  the  personal  feelings  which  prompt  this  dedication  I  scarcely 
venture  to  speak.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  I  seize  the  occasion  to 
make  this  memorial  of  a  valued  friendship,  which,  having  had  its 
origin  when  joint  duties  and  responsibilities  united  us  in  constant 
and  confidential  intercourse,  has  suffered  no  change  with  years  or 
amid  the  changes  that  years  bring  along  with  them:  but  rather, 
notwithstanding  the  path  of  duty  for  us  in  life  has  become  parted, 
it  has  found  new  sources  of  strength,  among  which  not  the  least  is 
that  unwearied  zeal  for  another's  welfare  which  is  so  large  an  ele- 
ment in  your  sense  of  friendship. 

With  cordial  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  a  continuance  of 
prosperity  in  the  conduct  of  the  arduous  national  work  in  which  you 
have  so  well  shown  how  science  ministers  to  the  safety  of  your  fel- 
low men, 

I  am 

Ever  affectionately, 
Your  friend, 

HENRY  REED. 

Pbiladslfhia,  January  11,  1S49. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Thb  era  of  the  Georges  in  England  may  be  compared  to  the  era 
of  the  Antonines  at  Rome.  It  was  a  period  combining  happiness 
and  glory,  a  period  of  kind  mlers  and  a  prosperous  people.  While 
improvement  was  advancing  at  home  with  gigantic  strides,  while 
great  wars  were  waged  abroad,  the  domestic  repose  and  enjoyment 
of  the  nation  were  scarcely  ever  for  a  moment  broken  through.  The 
current  was  strong  and  rapid,  but  the  surface  remained  smooth  and 
unruffled.  Lives  were  seldom  lost,  either  by  popular  breaches  of 
the  law  or  by  its  rigorous  execution.  The  population  augmented 
fast,  but  wealth  augmented  faster  still:  comforts  became  more 
largely  diffused,  and  knowledge  more  generally  cultivated.  Unlike 
the  era  of  the  Antonines,  this  prosperity  did  not  depend  ^^  on  the 
character  of  a  single  man."*  Its  foundations  were  laid  on  ancient 
and  free  institutions,  which,  good  from  the  first,  were  still  gradually 
improving,  and  which  alone,  amonsst  all  others  since  the  origin  of 
civil  society,  had  completely  solved  the  great  problem  how  to  com- 
bine the  greatest  security  to  property  with  the  greatest  freedom  of 
action. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  this  golden  period  by  no  means  affords 
tiB  unmixed  cause  for  self-congratulation,  and  contains  no  small  alloy 
of  human  frailties  and  of  human  passions.  Some  of  the  quiet  I  have 
mentioned  may  be  imputed  to  corruption,  as  much  as  some  of  the 
troubles  to  faction.  Our  pride  as  legislators  may  sink  when  we 
discover  that  our  constitutional  pre-eminence  has  arisen  still  more 
from  happy  accident  than  from  skilful  design.  We  may  likewise 
blush  to  think  that  even  those  years  which,  on  looking  back,  are 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  ill  vol.!.  p.  127,  ed.  1820. 
VOL.  I.  B 
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universally  admitted  as  most  prosperous,  and  those  actions  now  con- 
sidered irreproachable,  were  not  free  at  the  time  from  most  loud  and 
angry  complaints.  How  ungratefully  have  we  murmured  against 
Providence  at  the  very  moment  when  most  enjoying  its  bounty ! 
How  much  has  prosperity  been  felt,  but  how  little  acknowledged ! 
How  sure  a  road  to  popularity  has  it  always  been  to  tell  us,  that 
we  are  the  most  wretched  and  ill-used  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth !  To  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  have  these  outcries  proceeded, 
that  a  very  acute  observer  has  founded  a  new  theory  upon  them ; 
and,  far  from  viewing  them  as  evidence  of  suflFering,  considers  them 
as  one  of  the  proofs  and  tokens  of  good  government.* 

In  attempting  to  unfold,  at  least  for  a  small  period,  this  mingled 
mass  of  national  wisdom  and  national  folly,— of  unparalleled  pros- 
perity and  of  stunning  complaints, — ^I  venture  to  promise  the  reader, 
on  my  part,  honesty  of  purpose.  I  feel  that  unjustly  to  lower  the 
fame  of  a  political  adversary,  or  unjustly  to  raise  the  fame  of  an 
ancestor,  to  state  any  fact  without  sufficient  authority,  or  to  draw 
any  character  without  thorough  conviction,  implies  not  merely  lite- 
rary failure,  but  moral  guilt.  Of  any  such  unfair  intention  I  hope 
the  reader  may  acquit  me;  I  am  sure  I  can  acquit  myself. 

The  published  works  which  I  shall  quote  I  need  not  enumerate. 
The  MSS.  which  I  have  consulted  are  the  following: — The  Stanhope 
Papers,  at  Chevening;  the  Stuart  Papers,  which  were  transmitted 
to  the  late  king  from  Rome,  and  to  which  I  obtained  access  by  the 
gracious  indulgence  of  his  present  Majesty;^  the  very  important 
collection  of  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  which  he  has  laid  open  to  me 
in  the  most  liberal  and  friendly  manner;  the  collections  (mostly 
copies)  of  Archdeacon  Goxe,  which  were  presented  by  his  brother  to 
the  British  Museum ;  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Master  of  Sinclair, 
with  notes  by  Sir  Walter  Scott^  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  J. 
G.  Lockhart,  Esq. 

January^  1886. 


The  administration  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  shines  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  our  annals,  ^o 
preceding  one,  perhaps,  had  ever  comprised  so  many  great  men  or 
achieved  so  many  great  actions.     Besides  its  two  eminent  chiefs,  it 

*  **  JVi  tonjoara  troni^  que  le  meiileur  ganTernement  est  celui  oontre  lequel  on  crie 
le  plus  fort  sur  les  lieux  memes;  et  il  suffit  de  citer  TAngleterre  et  les  Etats  Unis  d'Am^ 
rique;  car  cela  prouve  que  I'on  a  ToBil  sur  ceux  qui  dirigent  les  a&ires,  etqu*on  peut 
impun^ent  oensurer  leurs  mesures."  (Simond,  Voyage  d'ltalie,  torn.  ii.  p.  286.)  A 
■till  more  celebrated  GeneTese,  M.  de  Sismoodi,  makes  a  similar  observation  ia  bis  re- 
cent essay,  Sur  TEl^ment  Aristocratiqae. 


I  [Since  the  date  of  this  Introduction,  the  publication  of  "Thb  Stuart  Papers"  has 
been  begun.  The  first  Tolnme  has  appeared,  and  contains  Bishop  Atterbury's  corre- 
■pondeaoe  with  the  Ptetender.] 
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eonld  boast  of  the  mild  yet  lofty  wisdom  of  Somers,  the  matured 
intellect  of  Halifax,  and  the  rising  abilities  of  Walpole.  At  another 
time,  also,  the  most  snbtle  statesman  and  the  most  accomplished 
speaker  of  their  age,  Harley  and  St.  John,  were  numbered  in  its 
ranks.  It  had  struck  down  the  overgrown  power  of  France.  It 
had  saved  Germany,  and  conquered  Flanders.  "  But  at  length," 
says  Bishop  Fleetwood,  with  admirable  eloquence,  "  God  for  our 
sins  permitted  the  spirit  of  discord  to  go  forth,  and,  by  troubling 
sore  the  camp,  the  city,  and  the  country  (and  oh  that  it  had 
altogether  spared  the  place  sacred  to  his  worship!)  to  spoil  for 
a  time  this  beautiful  and  pleasing  prospect,  and  give  us  in  it  stead — 
I  know  not  what.  Our  enemies  will  tell  the  rest  with  pleasure."* 
To  our  enemies,  indeed,  I  would  willingly  leave  the  task  of  record- 
ing the  disgraceful  transactions  of  that  period.  Let  them  relate  the 
bedcfaa.mber  influence  of  Mrs.  Masham  with  her  sovereign,  and  the 
treacherous  cabals  of  Harley  against  his  colleagues ;  by  what  un- 
worthy means  the  great  administration  of  Godolphm  was  sapped 
and  overthrown ;  how  his  successors  surrendered  the  public  interests 
to  serve  their  own ;  how  subserviency  to  France  became  our  lead- 

1  [The  story  of  this  sentence,  quoted  from  the  once  famous  Prefiuse  of  Bishop  Fleet* 
wood's  Sermons,  is,  in  several  respects,  curious,  especially  so  as  illustrative  of  the  politi- 
cal feelings  of  the  times.  The  book  was  published  early  in  the  year  1712,  and  the 
preface  was  immediately  applauded  and  circulated  by  the  author's  Whig  friends,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  sentence,  coming  after  an  eulogy  upon  the  administration  of 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  drew  down  the  wrath  of  the  cour^party  in  parliament 
and  elsewhere.  The  preface  was  dated  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month  it  was  printed  at  length  in  the  Spectator,  No.  384,  being  one  of  Steele's 
contributions,  by  which  means  above  four  thousand  additional  copies  of  it  were  circu- 
lated. It  is  stated  that  on  that  day  the  hour  of  publishing  the  Spectator  was  postponed 
tin  twelve  o'clock ;  the  reason  being,  that  it  was  always  presented  with  Queen  Anne's 
fareakfiut,  and  Steele  was  determined  to  leave  no  time  for  examining  its  particular  con- 
tents upon  that  occasion.  (See  Note  in  Scott's  Swift's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  291.)  On  the 
lOth  of  June  complaint  being  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Frefiuse  to 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  Four  Sermons,  the  book  was  brought  up  and  the  preface  read. 
After  an  animated  debate  the  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  119  to  53,  passed  resolutions  con- 
demning the  preface  as  "  malicious  and  factious,  highly  reflecting  upon  the  present 
administration  of  public  afiairs  under  her  majesty,  and  tending  to  create  discord  and 
sedition  among  her  subjects;"  and  ordering  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman  in  Palace  Yard,  Westminster.  The  preface  was  also  assailed  by  Swift  in  **  a 
pretended  Letter  of  Thanks  from  Lord  Wharton  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sl  Asaph  in  the 
same  of  the  Kit-Gat  Oub:"  and  again  in  a  paper  in  the  Examiner,  entitled,  "Remarks 
on  Bishop  Fleetwood's  Preface."  (See  Scott's  Swift's  Works,  vol.  iv.)  This  curious 
piece  of  literary  history  seems  to  be  completed,  when-  we  now  find  this  sentence,  once 
the  theme  of  vehement  party  agitation,  calmly  adopted  here  as  an  introductory  sentence 
by  the  historian— himseUT  one  of  England's  statesmen  in  a  succeeding  century. 

An  inaccurate  date,  connected  with  this  subject,  appears  to  have  obtained  currency, 
tar  I  have  noted  it  in  several  places — in  biographical  notices  of  Bishop  Fleetwood,  in 
the  notes  of  Scott's  edition  of  Swift's  Works,  and  in  the  notes  in  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory. The  execution  of  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  burning  the  preface  is 
dated  on  the  12th  of  May  instead  of  June.  The  preface  was  published  in  the  Spec- 
tator on  the  19th  of  May,  which,  from  the  false  date,  would  erroneously  appear  to  have 
been  only  a  few  days  after  the  execution  of  the  order  1^  the  Commons,  and  thus  in 
bold  contempt  of  iL  The  resolutions  of  the  House  were  on  the  10th  of  June,  ordering 
the  burning  of  the  preface  **  upon  Thursday  next,"  which  day  was  June  the  1 2ch.  It  is 
worth  while  to  state  the  detection  of  this  error  of  date,  in  order  to  guard  against  false 
inferences  which  otherwise  might  be  drawn  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  press  in  those 
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ing  principle  of  policy ;  how  the  Dutch  were  forsarken  and  the  Cata- 
lans betrayed ;  until  at  length  this  career  of  wickedness  and  weak- 
ness received  its  consummation  in  the  shameful  peace  of  Utrecht. 
It  used  to  be  observed,  several  centuries  ago,  that  as  the  English 
always  had  the  better  of  the  French  in  battles,  so  the  French  always 
had  the  better  of  the  English  in  treaties.*  But  here  it  was  a  siu 
against  light;  not  the  ignorance  which  is  deluded,  but  the  falsehood 
which  deludes.  We  may,  perhaps,  admit  that  it  might  be  expedient 
to  depart  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  to  consent 
to  some  slight  dismemberment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  to  pur- 
chase the  resignation  of  Philip,  or  allow  an  equivalent  for  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  by  the  cession  of  Sicily^  and  Sardinia,  or,  per- 
haps, of  Naples.  So  many  hands  had  grasped  at  the  royal  mantle  of 
Spain,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  rent  in  the  struggle. 
But  how  can  the  friends  of  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  possibly  explain 
or  excuse  that  they  should  offer  far  better  terms  at  Utrecht  in  1712, 
than  the  French  had  been  willing  to  accept  at  Gertruvdenberg  ki 
1709?  Or  if  the  dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  so  far 
raised  the  spirits  of  our  enemies  and  impaired  the  chances  of  the 
war,  how  is  that  dismissal  itself  to  be  defended  ?*• 

It  is  At  the  conclusion  of  this  unworthy  treaty  in  March  1713, 

*  ^  Jamais  ne  se  mena  trait^  entre  les  Frangois  et  Anglois  que  le  sens  des  Fnuigois 
et  leor  habilet^  ne  se  xnonstrat  pardessus  celle  des  Anglois,  et  ont  lesdits  Anglois  un  mot 
commun  qu'autrefois  m'ont  dit  traitant  avec  eux;  c'est  qu'aux  batailles  qa'ils  ont  eues 
avec  les  Frangois  toujours,  ou  le  plus  sou  vent,  ils  ont  eu  le  gain;  mais  en  tons  traitez 
qu'ils  ont  eu  k  conduire  avec  eux,  ils  j  ont  eu  perte  et  dommage."  (M^m.  de  Comines, 
Uv.  iii.  ch.  viiL) 


'  [See  Lord  Mahon^s  **  History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,"  (chap,  ix^) 
for  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  closing  with  this  comment :  **  Such 
is  the  substance  of  the  celebrated  Peace  of  Utrecht,  which  has  always  been  considered 
a  blot  on  the  bright  annals  of  England,  and  which  one  6f  her  greatest  statesmen,  Lord 
Chatham,  has  pronounced  *the  indelible  reproach  of  the  last  generation.*  We  may, 
however,  be  allowed  to  think,  that  whilst  Uie  glory  of  the  war  belongs  to  the  whole 
people, — whilst  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  were  prepared  by  British  treasure,  and  won  by 
British  skill  and  British  bravery,  the  disgrace  of  the  peace,  that  low  and  unworthy  result 
of  such  great  achievements,  should  rest  on  only  a  small  knot  of  factious  partisans.  Let 
it  rest,  above  all.  on  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whose  genius,  splendid  as  it  was,  seldom  worked 
but  for  evil,  either  in  philosophy  or  politics." 

See  also  Mr.  Hallam's  **  Constitutional  History  of  England,"  vol.  iii.  p.  294,  ch.  16, 
where  he  gives  his  reasons  for  an  opinion  that  *'it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  course  of 
.  that  negotiation  which  ended  in  the  Peace  of  Utrecht" 
'  On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  will  find  a  defence  of  the  treaty  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  for  1833,  in  an  article  on  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession, 
written  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  republished  in  his  Essays.  While  admitting  that  the 
means  by  which  peace  was  brought  about  Were  unscrupulous  and  dishonest,  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  Catalans  was  inconsistent  with  humanity  and  national  honour,  and 
that  the  motives  of  the  statesmen  who  concluded  the  peace  may  have  been  selfish  and 
malevolent,  he  argues  that  the  dangers  of  the  peace  were  inconsiderable,  and  outweighed 
by  the  evils  of  war  and  the  risk  of  failure,  and  therefore  defends  the  treaty  as  beneficial 
to  the  state. 

See  also  Mr.  Alison's  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  for  a  chapter  (viii.)  devoted 
to  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  its  remote  as  well  as  immediate 
consequences — ^the  author's  conclusion  being  that  the  ministry  who  negotiated  it  "have 
obtained  their  just  punishment  by  acquiring  the  merited  condemnation  of  succeeding 
times.**] 
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and  not  till  then,  that  I  have  fixed  the  commencement  of  my  nar- 
rative. 

.  At  that  period  the  two  great  contending  parties  were  distinguished, 
as  at  present,  by  the  nicknames  of  Whig  and  Tory.  But  it  is  very 
remarkable  that,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  relative  meaning  of 
these  terms  was  not  only  diflFerent  but  opposite  to  that  which  they 
bore  at  the  accession  of  William  the  Fourth.  In  theory,  indeed, 
the  main  principle  of  each  continues  the  same.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  Tories  is  the  dread  of  popular  licentiousness.  The 
leading  principle  of  the  Whigs  is  the  dread  of  Royal  encroach- 
ment. It  may  thence,  perhaps,  be  deduced  that  good  and  wise  men 
would  attach  themselves  either  to  the  Whig  or^  to  the  Tory  party, 
according  as  there  seemed  to  be  the  greater  danger  at  that  particu- 
lar period  from  despotism  or  from  democracy.  The  same  person 
who  would  have  been  a  Whig  in  1712  would  have  been  a  Tory  in 
1830.  For,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  nearly  all 
particulars,  a  modern  Tory  resembles  a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  and  a  Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  a  modern  Whig.* 

It  is,  therefore,  a  certain  and  a  very  curious  fact,  that  the  repre- 
sentative at  this  time  of  any  great  Whig  family,  who  probably 
imagines  that  he  is  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  forefathers,  in 
reality,  while  adhering  to  their  party  name,  is  acting  against  almost 
every  one  of  their  party  principles! 

I  am  far,  however,  from  wishing  to  impute  this  change  as  an 
inconsistency,  or  want  of  principle,  in  either  Whigs  or  Tories.  The 
current  of  party  often  carries  men  very  far,  and  almost  impercepti- 
bly, from  the  point  where  they  first  embarked;  and  what  we  scarcely 
blame  even  in  individuals,  we  cannot,  of  course,  condemn  in  succes- 
sive generations.  And  in  all  variations  the  name  is  commonly  the 
last  thing  that  is  changed:  a  remark  which  Paley  makes  of  religion, f 
and  which  is  equally  true  in  politics. 

Besides  these  two  great  party  divisions,  there  was  also,  in  the 
reign  of  Anne,  a  handful  of  Republicans  and  a  large  body  of  Jacob- 
ites. The  former  generally  screened  themselves  under  the  name  of 
Whigs,  as  the  latter  under  the  nam,e  of  Tories.  But  the  former, 
comprising  at  that  time  only  a  few  of  the  more  violent  Dissenters, 
and  a  remnant  of  the  Roundheads,  possessed  hardly  any  influence, 
and  deserves  but  little  detail.  Nay,  even  amongst  that  small  party 
which  was  taunted  as  republican,  by  far  the  greater  number  are  not 
to  be  understood  as  positive  enemies  of  the  throne.  They  wished 
both  the  monarchy  and  peerage  to  subsist,  though  with  diminished 
authority.  It  is  true,  that  the  term  of  Republican  Party  was  per- 
petually in  the  mouth  of  the  Tories  and  the  courtiers.  But  this, 
which  at  first  sight  might  make  us  believe  in  its  strength,  is,  in  fact, 
only  another  proof  of  its  weakness;  since  the  idea  of  a  republic  was 
so  generally  hateful  to  the  nation  as  to  afibrd  a  useful  byword  for  cri- 

*  Some  instances  and  illustrations  of  this  remarkable  counter-change  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  volume,  adfln, 
f  Moral  Philosophyi  book  v.  ch.  z. 
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mination.*  "It  may  be  confidently  asserted,"  says  Mr.  Hallain,  of 
the  reign  of  William,  "that  no  republican  party  had  any  existence, 
if  by  that  word  we  are  to  understand  a  set  of  men  whose  object  was 
the  abolition  of  our  limited  monarchy.  ...  I  believe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  five  persons  to  whom  even  a  speculative  preference 
of  a  commonwealth  may,  with  great  probability,  be  ascribed."*  It 
is  surely  no  small  proof  how  severely  the  people  had  suffered  under 
the  old  commonwealth,  to  find  that,  with  all  the  misconduct  of  the 
succeeding  reigns,  that  commonwealth  had  left  no  roots  nor  offsets 
behind  it. 

The  Jacobites,  on  the  other  hand,  were  at  this  time  a  most  nume- 
rous and  powerful  party.  To  explain  their  principles  and  conduct 
will  require  a  short  historical  retrospect. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  is  an  event  of  which  the  English  have 
long  been  justly  proud.  While  James  the  Second  continued  a  con- 
stitutional monarch,  they  continued  a  loyal  people.  They  were 
neither  rebellious  under  just  authority,  nor  submissive  under  despotic 
encroachments.  They  took  up  arms  neither  too  late  nor  too  soon. 
If  their  conduct  be  compared  with  that  of  any  other  people,  under 
similar  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  ever  so 
completely  and  so  admirably  fulfilled  their  conflicting  duties  as  sub- 
jects and  as  freemen. 

On  deposing  and  banishing  James  the  Second,  the  proclamation 
of  his  infant  son  as  King,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  or  one  of  the 
Princesses  as  Regent,  would  undoubtedly,  in  my  opinion,  have  been 
the  natural  and  proper  course.  But  the  doubts  entertained  at  that 
time  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  legitimacy,  his  removal  into  an  enemy's 
country,  the  probability  of  his  education  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  the 
firm  determination  of  William  to  decline  a  temporary  trust,  and  the 
necessity  of  making  England,  in  his  hands,  an  active  member  of  the 
Confederacy  for  maintaining  the  Liberties  of  Europe — all  these  pre* 
vented  a  compromise,  else  so  just  and  salutary.  The  result  was,  a 
vast  extension  of  party  feuds,  sixty  years  of  national  division,  and 
three  civil  wars.  The  party  of  the  Jacobites,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  utterly  insignificant,  and  soon  have  ceased  to  exist  at 
all,  grew  into  a  large  and  formidable  power;  and  the  discussion 
turned  no  longer,  as  it  should  have  done,  on  the  personal  guilt  of 
James,  but  on  the  inherent  right  of  his  son. 

It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  even  over  those  minds  which  had 
utterly  disavowed  any  such  inherent  right,  the  tenet  still  exercised 
a  latent  but  considerable  influence.  Compare  the  style  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  day  in  addressing  James  the  Second  and  his 

*  Constitutional  Hist  vol  iii.  p.  164,  3d  ed. 


*  [In  one  of  the  productions  (dated  1715)  of  that  remarkable  pamphleteer  on  the 
Hanoverian  side,  John  Asgill,  after  speaking  of  himself  as  one  "  who  sands  condemned 
for  a  heretick,  and  suspected  for  a  republican,"  he  adds: 

**  But  after  the  manner  that  some  men  call  htrtty^  so  worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers." 
**  And  after  the  manner  that  some  men  call  rqntbHekj  so  reverence  I  and  obey  my 
aovereign/'  ^'The  Jun  JHrino  of  the  House  of  Hanover."] 
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snccessor.  Even  in  the  worst  actions  of  James,  we  find  even  the 
Opposition  using  more  respectful  and  deferential  language  towards 
him  than  William,  in  the  Mness  of  power,  often  received  from  his 
own  official  servants.*  They  entertained,  unconsciously,  a  sort  of 
feeling  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  not  their  rightful  ruler.  And 
how  much  stronger  must  that  feeling  have  been  amidst  the  multitude, 
which  is  so  much  less  capable  of  appreciating  arguments  or  drawing 
distinctions — ^which  respects  laws  or  institutions  from  their  antiquity 
so  much  more  than  from  their  wisdom!  How  should  this  feeling 
warn  the  nations  never  lightly,  nor  without  fall  provocation,  to  cast 
off  the  sway  of  their  rulers !  How  does  it  show  that,  in  many  cases, 
a  bad  King  with  a  good  title  may  be  happier  for  the  state  than  a 
good  King  with  a  bad  title! 

Thus  the  Bevolution,  though  undoubtedly  a  great  and  glorious 
event,  was  nevertheless  attended  with  no  small  concomitant  evils. 
Still,  however,  there  was  the  prospect  that  the  succession  would  be 
preserved  in  the  line  of  Charles  the  First.  But  the  death  of  Queen 
Mary  in  1694,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1700,  having 
blighted  these  hopes,  it  became  necessary  for  Parliament  to  provide 
for  the  succession.  In  1701  was  accordingly  passed  the  celebrated 
Act  of  Settlement,  excluding  not  only  the  son  of  James  the  Second 
(then  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pretender),  but  the  next  Catholic 
heirs ;  and  entailing  the  crown  upon  Sophia,  Electress  Dowager  of 
Hanover,  a  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  a  granddaughter 
of  King  James  the  First.  This  was  followed  up,  in  1702,  by  another 
act  for  abjuring  the  Pretender,  to  which  William  gave  the  Royal 
assent  only  a  few  hours  before  he  expired; — a  lega«y  worthy  that 
great  man. 

On  an  impartial  consideration,  the  measures  of  1701  and  1702 
may  be  considered  to  deserve  unmixed  praise.  For,  however  desir- 
able the  project  of  a  Regency  might  have  been  at  first,  it  seems 
certain  that  any  subsequent  attempt  to  bring  in  the  Pretender  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  ruin  to  both  our  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties.  The  Pretender  being  therefore  excluded,  who  then 
should  be  chosen  ?  With  so  strong  a  Protestant  feeling  as  then 
happily  prevailed  in  England,  it  would  have  been  little  short  of 
madness  to  select  a  Catholic  sovereign.  No  other  alternative  then 
remained,  to  combine  hereditary  right  as  much  as  possible  with  con- 
stitutional freedom,  but  to  appoint  the  nearest  Protestant  heir. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  serious  evil  in  selecting  a  sovereign  who,  like 
George  the  First,  was  a  German  in  birth  and  in  habits,  and  a 
stranger  to  the  manners,  to  the  laws,  and  even  to  the  language,  of 
the  people  he  was  called  upon  to  govern.  There  was  evil  m  select- 
ing the  ruler  of  a  small  independent  state;  and  there  was  reason  to 
fear  that  the  interests  of  the  Electorate  might  be  sometimes  unduly 
preferred  to  those  of  England.     But  how  light  and  transient  do  not 

*  See  especially  the  letters  to  the  King  of  Admiral  Russell  in  the  Shrewsbury  Corr^ 
epondence,  and  those  of  Lord  Sunderland  in  the  Hardwicke  Papers.  Nothing  can  be 
moie  Uunt  and  insolent 
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these  evils  appear,  when  compared  to  those  of  priestcraft  and  slavery, 
which  they  averted !  With  what  reverence  ought  not  the  promoters 
of  the  Hanover  succession,  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  to  be  remem- 
bered by  every  patriotic  friend  of  freedom,  by  every  duteous  son 
of  the  Church!  And  how  much  has  their  wisdom  been  shown  forth, 
not  merely  by  contemporary  arguments,  but  by  subsequent  results, 
by  the  long  period  of  happiness  and  honour  which  this  country, 
through  the  blessing  of  Providence,  has  enjoyed  under  the  present 
reigning  family! 

A  part  of  this  happiness  and  honour  should,  no  doubt,  also  be 
ascribed  to  the  cautious  limitations  which  accompanied  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  It  was  provided: — 1.  That  whosoever  shall  hereafter 
come  to  the  possession  of  this  Crown  shall  join  in  communion  with 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established. — 2.  That  in  case  the 
Crown  and  imperial  dignity  of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come  to 
any  person,  not  being  a  native  of  this  kingdom  of  England,  this 
nation  be  not  obliged  to  engage  in  any  war  for  the  defence  of  any 
dominions  or  territories  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, without  the  consent  of  Parliament. — 8.  That  no  person  who 
shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this  Crown  shall  go  out  of 
the  dominions  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament. — 4.  That  from  and  after  the  time  that  the 
further  limitation  by  this  act  shall  take  effect,  all  matters  and  things 
relating  to  the  well-governing  of  this  kingdom,  which  are  properly 
cognizable  in  the  Privy  Council  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  this 
realm,  shall  be  transacted  there ;  and  all  resolutions  taken  thereupon 
shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the  Privy  Council  as  shall  take,  advise, 
and  consent  to  the  same. — 5.  That  after  the  said  limitation  shall 
take  effect  as  aforesaid,  no  person  born  out  of  the  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing ^although  he  be  naturalized  or  made  a  denizen,  except  such  as 
are  Dorn  of  English  parents),  shall  be  capable  to  be  of  the  Privy 
Council,  or  a  member  of  either  house  of  Parliament ;  or  to  enjoy 
any  office  or  place  of  trust,  either  civil  or  military ;  or  to  have  any 
grant  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  from  the  Crown  to 
himself,  or  to  any  other  or  others  in  trust  for  him. — 6.  That  no 
person  who  has  an  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  King,  or  re- 
ceives a  pension  from  the  Crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons. — 7.  That  after  the  said  limita- 
tion shall  take  effect  as  aforesaid,  judges'  commissions  be  made 
QUAMDiu  SE  BENE  GESSERINT,  and  their  Salaries  ascertained  and 
established;  but  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  it 
may  be  lawful  to  remove  them. — 8.  That  no  pardon  under  the  great 
seal  of  England  be  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons 
in  Parliament. 

The  first  of  these  articles  was  a  safeguard  of  our  national  religion, 
as  the  second  of  our  national  independence.  The  want  of  some 
such  restraint  as  the  fifth  had  been  felt  very  strongly  in  the  case  of 
William  and  his  foreign  favourites,  his  Portlands  and  his  Albemarles; 
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and  its  enactment  proved  most  salutary  during  the  reigns  of  the 
first  two  Georges.  Great  advantages  would  in  like  manner  have 
been  derived  from  the  third  article,  had  it  not,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  show,  been  too  readily  repealed  on  the  accession  of 
George  the  First.  The  sixth  article,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hasty 
and  ill-considered.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  reign  of 
William,  as  in  the  two  preceding,  the  number  of  placemen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  dangerously  and  unconstitutionally  large; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  fearful  degree  of  corruption  and  venality 
had  grown  out  of  that  abuse.*  But  to  extirpate  that  abuse  by  its 
opposite,  by  the  total  and  unconditional  exclusion  of  all  members 
of  the  Government,  seems  scarcely  less  absurd  than  a  physician 
who  should  advise  a  glutton  to  touch  no  food  at  all.  To  pronounce 
the  favour  of  the  Crown  to  be  of  course  incompatible  with  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  appears  dangerous  in  theorv.  To  determine 
that  no  minister  of  state  should  bring  forward  and  explain  his  mea- 
sures to  Parliament,  would  be  ruinous  in  practice.  So  evident,  in- 
deed, were  these  and  other  such  considerations,  that,  in  1706,  after 
an  interval  of  cool  reflection,  the  article  was  repealed.  But  two 
provisions  of  gr^at  importance  were  established  in  its  stead.  First, 
that  every  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  accepting  an  oflSce 
under  the  Crown,  except  a  higher  commission  in  the  army,  shall 
vacate  his  seat,  and  a  new  writ  shall  issue.  Secondly,  that  no  per- 
son holding  an  office  created  since  the  25th  of  October,  1705,  shall 
be  capable  of  being  elected  at  all.f  These  restrictions  continued 
unchanged,  and  even  unquestioned,  during  the  reigns  of  the  four 
Georges.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  vacating  of  seats 
by  members  who  take  office  might  often  have  been  productive  of 
most  serious  injury,  had  it  not  in  a  great  measure  been  neutralized 
by  the  effect  of  the  smaller  boroughs.  For  until  our  new  constitu- 
tion of  parliament  in  1832,  any  eminent  statesman,  though  he 
might  be  out-voted  at  one  place,  was  perfectly  sure  of  his  election 
at  another.  The  defeat  of  a  great  party  leader,  under  any  circum- 
stances, such  as  that  of  Mr.  Brougham  in  Westmoreland,  or  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  at  Oxford,  was  speedily  repaired  at  Winchelsea  or 
Westbury. 

The  Act  of  Settlement,  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  was, 
however,  attended  with  one  great  but  unavoidable  evil,  a  large  in- 
crease of  the  Jacobite  party.  Many  of  the  Tories  had  been  willing 
to  concur  in  the  exclusion  of  James  the  Second  and  his  son,  so  long 
as  the  throne  was  held  by  other  members  of  his  family,  but  were 
most  reluctant  to  a^piit  so  wide  a  departure  from  the  hereditary  line 

•  Sec,  for  instance,  Pari  Hist  voL  v.  pp.  886,  911,  &o. 

t  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Mr.  Hallam  (Const  Hist  vol.  Jii.  p.  257,  8vo  ed.).  I 
woald,  however,  presume  to  doubt  whether  that  eminent  writer  be  not  mistaken  when  he 
lays,  tliat  **  at  the  same  time  were  excluded  all  snob  as  held  pensions  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown."  That  clause  seems  to  have  been  rejected  in  1706,  sinoe  ten  years  after- 
wards a  bill  for  that  very  object  was  brought  in  by  General  Stanhope.«  See  the  ParL 
Hist,  vol.  viL  p.  374. 
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as  the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  There  was,  also,  a 
very  general  wish  to  see  still  upon  the  throne  some  descendant  of 
Charles  the  First,  a  monarch  whose  memory  had  become  hallowed  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  crime  of  their  fathers  against  him, 
and  from  his  consecration  as  the  "Royal  Martyr"  by  the  Church. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  a  very  considerable  number  of 
the  landed  gentry,  and  of  the  High  Churchmen,  began  to  cast  a 
wistful  look  of  expectation  towards  St.  Germains.  "Several  in 
England,"  writes  a  Jacobite  agent  in  1711,  "wish  the  King  well, 

who  would  not  hazard  their  estates  for  him If  he 

came  with  ten  thousand  men  it  is  thought  there  would  not  be  a  sword 

drawn  against  him There  are,  besides,  a  set  of  men 

well  disposed,  who  have  taken  the  oaths  to  the  government  only  by 
form,  and  whom  General  Stanhope,  in  Sacheverell's  trial,  called  the 
Non-juror  Swearers.  These  are  very  numerous  in  the  two  king- 
doms."* 

Besides  these,  besides  the  steady  old  Jacobites,  besides  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Court  of  St.  Germains  also 
received  promises  of  support  from  several  leading  ministerial  states- 
men. The  extent  of  this  infidelity,  which  has  more  recently  come 
to  light  from  the  publication  of  original  papers,  is  truly  appalling. 
No  feeling  of  attachment  to  party,  nor  of  admiration  for  greatness, 
should  make  us  shrink  from  exposing  the  shameful  treachery  of 
men  who  secretly  kept  up  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  seals 
of  office  in  their  hands,  and  professions  of  loyalty  on  their  lips. 
Amongst  these,  since  1688,  had  been  Admiral  Russell,  Lord  Danby, 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin,  and,  above 
all — ^it  is  with  shame  and  sorrow  that  I  write  it — ^the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. His  conduct  to  the  Stuarts  is,  indeed,  a  foul  blot  on  his 
illustrious  name.  He  had  from  early  life  been  attached  to  James 
the  Second.  He  had  received  high  favors  from  that  monarch.  Yet 
he  quitted  that  monarch  at  the  very  hour  when  Fortune  was  turning 
upon  him,  and  under  all  the  circumstances  that  could  add  a  sting  to 
perfidy.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  sense  of  patriotism,  and  a  conviction 
of  the  dangers  to  which  both  religion  and  liberty  were  exposed  under 
the  government  of  James,  would  justify  his  conduct,  and  that  he 
might  be  praised  for  remembering,  with  a  truly  Roman  spirit,  his 
duty  to  his  country  before  his  obligations  to  his  patron.  But,  as 
Hume  well  observes,  this  defence  requires  that  we  should  find  on  his 
part  ever  after,  the  most  upright,  disinterested,  and  public-spirited 
behaviour.  How  difficult,  then,  does  it  become  to  excuse  his  defec- 
tion when  we  find  him,  almost  immediately  after  its  success,  taking 
measures  to  provide  for  a  change  of  circumstances,  to  stand  weU 
with  the  dethroned  Court,  should  it  be  restored,  to  have  to  plead 
the  most  ardent  vows  of  repentance  and  attachment!  How  difficult 
when  we  find  him  betraying  to  the  enemy  the  secret  expedition 
against  Brest! — ^when  we  find  that  expedition  consequently  failing — 

*  Afacpbenon'g  Origiiial  Papers,  yoL  u.  p.  212,  &o.  ed.  1775. 
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and  costing  the  lives  of  eight  hundred  British  soldiers  \*  What  de- 
fence can  possibly  be  oflFered  for  such  conduct!  No  other  than  that 
of  Manlius  when  he  pointed  to  the  Capitol! 

To  the  last,  Marlborough  persevered  in  these  deplorable  intrigues. 
To  the  last  he  professed  unbounded  devotion  to  the  Courts  both  of 
Hanover  and  of  St.  Germains.  Thus,  for  example,  in  April,  1713, 
he  writes  to  the  Elector:  "I  entreat  you  to  be  persuaded  that  I 
shall  be  always  ready  to  hazard  my  fortune  and  my  life  for  your- 
service."  In  October  of  the  same  year  we  find  him  solemnly  pro- 
testing to  a  Jacobite  agent,  that  he  had  rather  have  his  hands  cut 
off  than  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to  King  James's  cause  If  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  a  correspondence  with  the  exiled  family 
during  the  reign  of  Anne,  though  equally  dangerous  and  hurtful  to 
the  public  interests,  was  far  less  treacherous  and  disgraceful  to  the 
parties  themselves  than  during  the  reign  of  William.  The  objects 
of  the  Jacobites  had  changed.  Under  William  they  wished  to  de- 
throne and  expel  the  reigning  monarch.  Under  Anne,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  views  were,  in  England  at  least,  directed  to  the  hope  of 
her  succession.  When  any  of  her  ministers,  therefore,  concurred 
in  these  views,  they,  at  least,  did  not  concur  in  any  personal  injury 
or  insult  to  the  sovereign  whom  they  served.  Nay,  these  views 
were  more  than  suspected  to  be  in  accordance  with  her  Majesty's 
secret  predilections. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  before  I  quit  the  subject  of  parties,  that  the 
Tories  at  this  period  were  the  more  numerous,  and  comprised  the 
bulk  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  parochial  clergy.  The  Whigs, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  in  their  favour  nearly  the  whole  moneyed 
interest. 

The  great  majority  of  the  English  at  this  period  firmly  held  the 
doctrines  of  the  Established  Church,  and  zealously  supported  its 
privileges.  "The  Church  for  ever!"  had  become  a  favourite  cry. 
During  Sacheverell's  trial  the  sedan  chair  of  the  Queen  used  to  be 
surrounded  by  an  anxious  crowd  exclaiming,  "God  bless  your  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Church!  We  hope  your  Majesty  is  for  Dr.  Sacheve- 
rell!"  Another  proof  of  this  salutary  attachment  may  be  drawn 
from  the  fact,  that  both  the  Tories  and  Whigs  were  accustomed  to 
charge  each  other,  as  a  ground  of  unpopularity,  with  endangering 
the  Uhurch;  the  Tories  because  they  favoured  the  Roman  Catholics; 
and  the  Whigs  because  they  favoured  the  Dissenters.  The  state  of 
each  of  these  sects  may,  perhaps,  require  a  few  words  of  detail. 

*  The  secret  letter  of  Marlboxough  to  King  James  is  printed  by  Macpherson,  vol.  i.  p. 
485.  Coxe  (vol.  i.  p.  76)  endeavours  to  defend  him,  by  alleging  that  Marlborough  knew 
that  he  had  sent  his  intelligence  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  French.  But  this 
would  only  be  a  further  refinement  of  perfidy.  That  arch-traitor  FouchS  boasts  of  a 
similar  coarse  with  respect  to  the  plans  of  Napoleon,  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  See 
his  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  342,  ed.  1S24. 

t  See  Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  442,  and  488.  It  appears,  also,  ftom 
the  Stuart  Papers  at  Windsor,  that  the  chief  communications  with  the  Duke  of  Marlbo* 
rough,  towards  the  close  of  Anne's  reign,  were  carried  on  through  the  means  of  Mr. 
TuQstal,  under  the  cant  name  of  ^  Trevers."  Marlborough's  cant  name  was  *^  Mai- 
hranche." 
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The  Roman  Catholics  at  this  time  seemed  very  inconsiderable  as 
to  numbers.  In  Ireland,  indeed,  or  at  least  in  its  southern  and 
western  provinces,  they  comprised  the  mass  of  the  labouring  classes, 
but  these  at  that  time  were  men  of  most  unruly  temper  and  abject 
ignorance,  and  befriended  by  no  party  in  the  state.  Swift  was  a 
Tory  of  that  era;  yet,in  all  the  eighteen  volumes  of  his  works,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  point  out  a  single  sentence  of  sympathy  or  in- 
terest with  this  portion  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  So  far  from  it, 
that  in  some  passages  he  is  anxious  to  represent  the  Irish  Protestants 
as  English  settled  in  Ireland,  and  to  draw  a  strong  line  of  distinction 
between  them  and  the  native  Irish.*  In  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Roman  Catholics  could  boast  of  many  adherents  amongst 
the  ancient  peerage  and  gentry  and  other  educated  classes,  but  had 
hardly  any  hold  upon  the  lower.  In  spite  of  their  very  small  num- 
bers, they  were  the  objects  of  extreme  alarm  to  the  Protestants, 
from  the  remembrance  of  their  former  persecutions,  and  from  the 
religious  tenets  and  impending  retul-n  of  the  Pretender.  The  most 
unfounded  imputations  against  them  were  always  greedily  received. 
No  charge  was  too  gross,  no  falsehood  too  glaring,  for  the  credulous 
animosity  of  the  public.  In  fact,  it  is  very  remarkable  how  fre- 
quently the  multitude  arrives  at  a  right  conclusion  from  false  pre- 
mises; and  it  might  be  truly  asserted,  that  such  old  wives*  fables  as 
the  burning  of  London  by  the  Roman  Catholics  have  produced  more 
effect  against  them  than  even  the  noble  martyrdom  of  Ridley  or  the 
unanswerable  arguments  of  Chillingworth.  Very  rigorous  enact- 
ments had  been  passed  against  the  Catholics  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  But  in  practice  these  were  for  the  most  part' moderately 
and  mildly  administered:  and  we  find  Bolingbroke  asserting,  in 
1714,  that  the  Catholics  "  enjoy  as  much  tranquillity  as  any  others 
of  the  Queen's  subjects."t 

Of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  who,  at  this  period,  before  the  rise 
of  Methodism,  were  not  numerous,  I  shall  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  saying  a  few  words  when  I  come  to  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act. 

The  manners  of  the  English  gentry,  in  this  age,  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  purely  national;  and,  except  at  Court,  had  received  from 
foreign  nations  neither  polish  nor  corruption.  To  travel,  had  not 
yet  grown  to  be  a  very  common  practice.  It  was  not  yet  thought 
that  a  visit  to  more  genial  climes,  or  more  lovely  landscapes,  was  the' 
best  preparation  for  afterwards  living  happy  and  contented  in  our 
own.  In  fact,  according  to  the  old  English  maxims,  no  one  could 
go  abroad  without  special  permission  from  the  sovereign.  Thus,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  William  Evers  was  severely  punished 
because  he  had  presumed  to  make  a  private  journey  to  Scotland.* 

*  See,  for  instance,  a  letter  to  Pope  so  late  as  July  23, 1737.  **  We  are  grieved  to  find 
you  made  no  distinction  between  the  English  gentry  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  savage 
old  IrUh." 

{Letter  to  Mr.  Prior,  Jan.  30,  1714.    'Corresp.,  vol.  ii. 
See  a  letter  from  James  the  First,  interceding  for  Evers,  in  Birch's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  511. 
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In  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  same  authority  seems 
still  to  have  existed,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  great  nobility.  The 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  for  example,  could  not  go  abroad,  in  1700, 
until  he  had  obtained  leave  from  King  William.  "*"  Thus,  also,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  application  for  a  passport,  in  1712,  was  op- 
posed hj  several  members  of  the  cabinet-f  The  fees  for  a  passport 
at  the  Foreign  Office  amounted  to  upwards  of  6Z.,t  a  sum  far  from 
inconsiderable  in  those  days,  and  serving  as  a  check  upon  the  lower 
class  of  travellers.  To  travel  with  passports  from  the  foreign  minis- 
ters resident  in  England  is  a  later,  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  mischiev- 
ous and  unwarrantable  innovation. 

Thus  amongst  the  gentry  and  middle  classes  of  Queen  Anne's 
time,  the  French  language  was  much  undervalued,  and  seldom  stu- 
died. At  Court,  however,  the  case  was  very  different;  and,  though 
few  could  speak  French  very  accurately,  it  is  remarkable  how  much 
the  style  of  many  eminent  men  at  this  period,  in  their  private  cor- 
respondence, teems  with  Gallicisms.  The  letters  of  Marlborough, 
especiaUy,  appear  written  by  a  Frenchman.  Thus,  for  example,  he 
uses  the  word  "opiniatrety"  for  obstinacy,  and  "to  defend"  instead 
of  to  forbid.  § 

At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  population  of  England  was  not  much 
above  five  millions.  ||  It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  of  Scotland 
exceeded  one  million, T[  or  that  of  Ireland,  two;  although  I  need 
hardly  observe  how  far  less  accurately  and  carefully  such  calcula- 
tions were  made  in  those  days.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
rural  inhabitants  of  England  then  very  far  outnumbered  those  in  the 
towns:  but  the  latter  having  since  increased  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion, more  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  two 
classes  have  come  nearly  to  an  equality;**  a  change  which  has,  I  fear, 
involved  within  it  the  germ  of  other  changes. 

The  national  debt,  at  the  accession  of  Anne,  had  been  only 
16,000,000^.,  with  an  interest  of  1,300,000^.  In  1714,  it  had  grown 
to  52,000,000/.,  with  an  interest  of  3,300,000ttt    By  the  accounts 

•  Shrewsbury  Corresp.,  p.  630. 

+  Coxe'8  Life,  vol.  vi.  p.  221. 

J  fiolinglxoke's  Corresp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  note  to  a  letter  from  Prior,  of  Sept  1712. 
When  I  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  that  department,  I  ibuud  the  fees  on  each  pass- 
port reduced  to  2/.  2f.  6d, 

5  See  Coxe's  Life,  vol.  iv.  pp.  229,  243,  &c.  The  duty  on  the  importation  of  unbound 
foreign  books  into  England  from  June,  1711,  to  June,  1712,  amounted  only  to  1202.  15s., 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  to  192/^  3f.!  (Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xvii.  p.  605.)  That 
duty  which  had  been  doubled  in  1711  appears  to  have  been  60  per  cent,  cut  valorem. 
(Ibid.  p.  642.) 

I  See  the  Preface  to  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Population  Returns,  1831,  p.  45.  According 
to  the  cakoilations  of  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1710  was 
5,066,000,  and  in  1700,  5,134,000,  Uius  showing  a  decrease  of  68,000  in  ten  years.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  all  the  periods  of  ten  years  between  1710  and  1830,  when  the  popula- 
tion had  grown  to  13,800,000,  exhibit,  on  tlie  contrary,  a  steady  and  progressive  increase. 
Will  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  account  for  the  difference  ?  But  then,  what  shall 
we  say  to  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution? 

IT  Yet  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  estimated  the  number  of  gipsies  in  Scotland  at  not  less  than 
200,0001    A  monstrous  exaggeration  I 

**  See  Colquhoun's  Wealth  and  Resources,  p.  23. 

tf  iWd.,  p.  265. 
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presented  to  Parliament  in  that  year,  it  appeared  that  the  expense 
of  the  late  war  during  twelve  years,  amounted  to  nearly  69,000,000t, 
making  a  yearly  average  of  above  five  millions  and  a  half."*"  The 
debts,  during  this  period,  seem  to  have  been  contracted  on  very 
moderate  terms.  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  observes,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  in  1706:  ^'  Though  the  land  and  trade  both  of  England  and 
Holland  have  excessive  burthens  upon  them,  yet  the  credit  continues 
good,  both  with  us  and  with  them;  and  we  can,  either  of  us,  borro;w 
money  at  four  or  five  per  cent,;  whereas,  the  finances  of  France  are 
so  much  more  exhausted,  that  they  are  forced  to  give  20  and  25  per 
cent,  for  every  penny  of  money  they  send  out  of  the  Kingdom,  un- 
less they  send  it  in  specie.**t  ^^  1709,  the  supplies  voted  exceeded 
seven  nullions,  a  sum  that  was  unparalleled,  and  seemed  enormous.^ 
In  fact,  though  these  sums  at  present  may  appear  light  in  our  eyes, 
they  struck  the  subjects  of  Anne  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and 
horror.  "Fifty  millions  of  debt,  and  six  millions  of  taxes !"  exclaims 
Swift:  "the  High  Allies  have  been  the  ruin  of  usT'  Bolingbroke 
points  out,  with  dismay,  that  the  public  revenue,  in  neat  money, 
amounted  at  the  Revolution,  to  no  more  than  two  millions  annually; 
and  the  public  debts,  that  of  the  bankers  included,  to  little  more 
than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Speaking  of  a  later  period, 
and  of  a  debt  of  thirty  millions,  he  calls  it  "  a  sum  that  will  appear 
incredible  to  future  generations,  and  is  so  almost  to  the  present !" 
It  is,  I  hope,  with  no  undue  partiality  that  I  venture  to  remark,  how 
much  juster  and  more  correct  on  this  point  were  the  views  of  Secre- 
tary Stanhope.  In  the  minutes  of  a  Conference  which  he  held  in 
1716,  with  Abbe  Dubois,  I  find  the  following  remark  recorded  of 
him: — "However  large  our  national  debt  may  be  thought,  it  will 
undoubtedly  increase  much  more,  and  believe  me,  it  will  not  here- 
after cause  greater  difBculty  to  the  government  or  uneasiness  to  the  ' 
people,  than  it  does  at  present."§ 

But,  though  we  might  astonish  our  great-grandfathers  at  the 
high  amount  of  our  public  income,  they  may  astonish  us  at  the  high 
amount  of  their  public  salaries.  The  service  of  the  country  was 
then  a  service  of  vast  emolument.  In  the  first  place,  the  holder  of 
almost  every  great  office  was  entitled  to  plate ;  secondly,  the  rate  of 
salaries,  even  when  nominally  no  larger  than  at  present,  was,  in  ftict, 
two  or  three  times  more  considerable  from  the  intermediate  depre- 
ciation of  money.  But  even  nominally,  many  offices  were  then  of 
higher  value,  and,  when  two  or  more  were  conferred  upon  the  same 
person,  he,  contrary  to  the  present  practice,  received  the  profits  of 
all.  As  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Exclusive  of  Blenheim,  of 
parliamentary  grants,  of  gifts,  of  marriage  portions  from  the  Queen 

•  ParliatnentBiy  Histoiy,  vol.  vi.  p.  1346. 

t  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  dated  Sept.  24,  1706,  and  printed  in  the  3d  vo- 
lume of  Coze's  Life. 
$  Somerville's  Queen  Anne,  p.  334. 
§  See  the  M^moires  de  Sevelinges,  toL  i  p.  207 
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to  their  daughters,  it  appears  that  the  fixed  yearly  income  of  the 
Duke,  at  the  height  of  his  favour,  was  no  less  than  54,825Z.,  and 
that  the  Duchess  had,  in  offices  and  pensions,  an  additional  sum  of 
9,500Z.* — ^a  sum,  I  need  hardly  add,  infinitely  greater  than  could  now 
be  awarded  to  the  highest  favour  or  the  most  eminent  achieveinents. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former  scale  was  unduly  high :  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  are  not  at  present  running  into 
another  as  dangerous  extreme;  whether,  by  diminishing  so  much 
the  emoluments  of  public  service,  we  are  not  deterring  men  with 
genius,  but  without  fortune,  from  entering  the  career  of  politics,  and 
forcing  them  rather  to  betake  themselves  to  some  lucrative  profes- 
sion; whether  the  greatest  abilities  may  not  thereby  be  diverted 
from  the  public  service ;  whether  we  are  not  tending  to  the  principle 
that  no  man,  without  a  large  private  property,  is  fit  to  be  a  minister 
of  state ;  whether  we  may  not,  therefore,  subject  ourselves  to  the 
worst  of  all  aristocracies,  an  aristocracy  of  money;  whether  we  may 
not  practicaUy  lose  one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, under  which  great  talent,  however  penniless  or  lowborn, 
not  only  may  raise,  but  frequently  has  raised,  itself  above  the  loftiest 
of  our  Montagus  or  Howards ! 

In  Queen  Anne's  time  the  diplomatic  salaries  were  regulated  ac- 
cording to  a  scale  established  in  1669.  Ambassadors-ordinary  in 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Emperor's  Court,  had  100?.  per  week,  and 
15007.  for  equipage ;  in  Portugal,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  the  other 
Courts,  lOL  per  diem  and  lOOOZ.  for  equipage.  Ambassadors-extra- 
ordinary had  everywhere  the  same  allowances  as  the  ambassaders- 
ordinary,  and  differed  only  in  the  equipage  money,  which  T^as  to 

*  A  statement  of  the  offices  and  emoluments  enjoyed  by  the  Doke  of  Marlborongh: — 


PlenipotentiaTy  to  the  States 

General  for  the  English  fbioes  on  Mr.  How's  establishment 
General  in  Flanders,  upon  Mr.  Biydges'  establishment  - 
Master  of  the  Ordnance  -  -  •  -  • 

Tiavelling  charges  as  Master  of  the  Ordnance     •  • 

Colonel  of  the  Foot-Guards,  being  twenty-four  companies 
Pension    ------- 

From  the  States  of  Holland,  as  Greneral  of  their  Forces 
From  the  foreign  troops  in  English  pay,  six  pence  per  pound 
For  keeping  a  table  ..... 


Per  annum. 

JB7,000 

6,000 

5,000 

3,000 

1,825 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 

16,000 

1,000 


Offices,  &c.  of  the  Duchess. 
Keeper  of  the  great  and  home  parks 
Mistress  of  the  Robes 
Privy  purse  .  -  • 

Groom  of  the  stole 
Pension  out  of  the  privy  purse    - 


£64,826 


£1,600 
1,600 
1,500 
3,000 
2,000 

£9,600 


(From  Somenrille,  p.  260.)— Lord  Dartmouth,  probably  with  party  exaggeration,  says, 
"Her  Grace  and  die  Duke  together  had  above  90,000/.  a  year  salary."  Note  to  Burnet's 
Hist,  voL  vL  p.  33,  ed.  1833. 
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be  determined  by  the  Sovereign  according  to  the  occasion.*  Con- 
sidering the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  such  posts  also  were 
undoubtedly  more  lucrative  and  advantageous  than  at  present.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  salaries,  and  sometimes  even  those  of  the 
civil  government  at  home,  were  very  irregularly  paid,  and  often  in 
arrear.  "I  neither  have  received,  nor  expect  to  receive,"  says  Bo- 
lingbroke,  in  one  of  his  letters,t  "anything  on  account  of  the 
journey  which  I  took  last  year  by  her  Majesty's  order  (into  France) ; 
and,  as  to  my  regular  appointments,  I  do  assure  your  Lordship  I 
have  heard  nothing  of  them  these  two  years." 

Ministerial  or  parliamentary  corruption,  at  least  so  far  as  foreign 
powers  were  concerrifed,  did  not  in  this  generation,  as  in  the  last, 
sully  the  annals  of  England.  Thus,  for  example,  shamefully  as  the 
English  interests  were  betrayed  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht  by  the 
English  ministers,  there  is  yet  no  reason  whatever  to  suspect  that 
they,  like  the  patriots  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  had  received 
presents  or  "gratifications"  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Should 
we  ascribe  this  change  to  the  difference  of  the  periods  or  of  the 
persons  ?  Was  the  era  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  really  preferable 
to  that  of  1679,  hailed  by  Blackstone  as  the  zenith  of  our  constitu- 
tional excellence  ?J  Or  were  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  more  honest 
statesmen  than  Littleton  and  Algernon  Sidney  ? 

In  reviewing  the  chief  characters  which  we  find  at  this  period  on 
the  political  stage,  that  of  the  Queen  need  not  detain  us  long.  She 
was  a  very  weak  woman,  full  of  prejudices,  fond  of  flattery,  always 
governed  blindly  by  some  female  favourite,  and,  as  Swift  bitterly 
observes,  "had  not  a  stock  of  amity  to  serve  above  one  object  at  a 
time."§  Can  it  be  necessary  to  waste  many  words  upon  the  mind 
of  a  woman  who  could  give  as  a  reason — a  lady's  reason! — for  dis- 
missing a  cabinet  minister,  that  he  had  appeared  before  her  in  a  tie- 
wig  instead  of  a  full-bottom  ?||  Is  it  not  evident  that  in  such  a  case 
we  must  study  the  advisers  and  not  the  character  of  a  sovereign — 
that  we  must  look  to  the  setting  rather  than  to  the  stone  ? 

Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  at  this  time  Lord  Treasurer 
and  Prime  Minister,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  in  his- 
tory, how  it  is  possible  to  attain  both  popularity  and  power  without 
either  genius  or  virtue.  Born  in  1661,  and  bred  in  Presbyterian 
principles,  which,  however,  he  was  not  slow  in  forsaking,  he  entered 
parliament  soon  after  the  accession  of  King  William,  and  was,  dur- 
ing four  years.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On  quitting 
the  Chair,  in  1704,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  through  the 
recommendation  of  Marlborough.     He  was,  however,  an  object  of 

•  See  Bolingbroke's  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  114. 

t  To  Lord  Strafford,  Aug.  7,  1713,  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 

t  Comment,  vol.  iv.  p.  439,  ed.  by  Coleridge,  1825. 

$  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Change,  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  227.  In  his  Journal  to  Stella,  h© 
describes  Her  Majesty's  manner  at  a  drawing-room : — '*  She  looked  at  us  round  with  her 
fan  in  her  mouth,  and  once  a  minute  said  about  three  words  to  some  that  were  nearest 
her,  and  then  she  was  told  dinner  was  ready,  and  went  out."    August  8,  1711. 

I  Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  105. 
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suspicion  to  his  other  coUeagnes.  ^^His  humour,"  says  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cowper  at  the  time,  "  is  never  to  deal  clearly  or  openly,  but 
always  with  reserte,  if  not  dissimulation,  and  to  love  tricks  when 
not  necessary,  but  from  an  inward  satisfaction  in  applauding  his  own 
cunning."*  He  had  hitherto,  in  a  great  measure,  skillfully  trimmed 
between  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs,  and  secured  a  great  number  of 
adherents  from  both.  But,  almost  immediately  after  his  junction 
with  the  latter,  he  began  to  cabal  against  them;  obtained  private 
interviews  with  the  Queen,  through  the  means  of  Mrs.  Masham; 
gradually  worked  himself  into  her  Majesty's  confidence,  and  filled 
her  with  distrust  of  her  responsible  advisers.  His  letters  at  that 
period  to  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  prove  that  he  knew  how  to 
combine  the  most  subtle  schemes  of  malice  with  the  most  ardent 
jMTdfessions  of  friendship.  His  plotting  being  at  length  partly 
brought  to  light,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  in  February,  1708. 
But  he  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Tories;  and,  re- 
taining his  back-stairs  influence  at  Court,  and  his  early  friends 
amongst  the  Dissenters,  he,  in  little  more  than  two  years,  under- 
mined and  overthrew  the  great  Whig  administration.  He  became 
chief  of  that  which  succeeded,  obtained  not  only  the  Treasurer's 
staff,  but  the  Earldom  of  Oxford,  and,  next  to  Mrs.  Masham  herself, 
was  now  the  most  important  subject  of  the  realm.  He  seems  to 
have  possessed  in  perfection  a  low  sort  of  management,  and  all  the 
baser  arts  of  party,  which  enabled  him  to  cajole  and  keep  together 
his  followers,  and  to  sow  divisions  amongst  his  enemies.  He  spared 
neither  pains  nor  promises  to  secure  adherents.  He  affected  upon 
every  question  a  tone  of  forbearance  and  candour.  But  he  was  one 
of  those  inferior  spirits  who  mistake  cunning  for  wisdom.  His 
slender  and  pliant  intellect  was  well  fitted  to  crawl  up  to.  the  heights 
of  power  through  all  the  crooked  mazes  and  dirty  by-paths  of  in- 

•  Private  Diary,  Jan.  6,  1706.  Lord  Cowper's  Diary  waa  printed^  but  not  published, 
by  the  Roxburgh  Club,  in  1 833,  and  I  have  received  a  copy  by  the  kindness  of  the  Kev. 
E.  C.  Hawtrey.    It  had  been  seen  by  Coxe  in  MS. 

[Of  this  Diary  Lord  Campbell  gives  the  following  account  in  his  **  Lives  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors."  "It  begins  this  very  day, (October  llib,  1705,)  and  continues  pretty 
regularly  till  the  end  of  January  following.  There  are  a  few  entries  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  1706,  but  on  the  1 1th  of  that  month  there  is  this  notice  between  brackets, 

$''  Here  I  broke  off,  wanting  time,  and  eyes  being  sore,']  and  there  is  a  hiatus  till  23d 
annary,  1709.  There  is  a  single  entry  on  that  day,  and  no  other  is  found  till  27ih 
August,  1710,  about  the  time  when  the  Whig  government  was  breaking  up;  and  we 
have  this  notice:  *My  great  business,  and  want  of  health  forced  me  to  interrupt  this 
course  in  a  great  measure ;  but  I  hope,  on  quitting  my  office,  to  be  at  leisure  to  resume  it, 
though  in  matters  of  less  moment'  Then  follow  some  very  interesting  details  respect- 
ing the  change  of  government,  and  the  attempts  to  retain  him  in  the  ofhce  of  Chancellor. 
But  the  entries  are  very  rare  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.  we  have  an  account  of  his  receiving  the  Great  Seal  from  that 
sovereign,  and  there,  unfortunately,  the  Diary  closes.'' — Vol.  iv.  p.  291,  note,  chap.  cxiv. 
Again,  in  the  same  vol.,  p.  343,  tio/f,  eh.  cxvi..  Lord  Campbell  adds:  "Lord  Cowper's 
Diary  ceases  at  the  accession  of  George  I.,  the  last  entry  being  dated  21st  Sept.  1714, 
but  fortunately  a  charming  diary  of  the  second  Lady  Cowper,  beginning  at  this  time,  is 
preserved.  It  remains  in  MS.,  but  it  well  deserves  to  be  printed,  for  it  gives  a  more 
lively  picture  of  the  court  of  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  Brunswick  dynasty, 
than  I  have  ever  met  with.''] 
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trigne;  but  having  once  attained  the  pinnacle,  its  smallness  and  % 
meanness  were  exposed  to  all  the  world.  From  the  moment  of  his 
triumph,  the  expert  party  leader  was  turned  into  the  most  dilatory 
and  helpless  of  ministers.  His  best  friends  were  reduced  to  com- 
plain that  no  business  could  be  done  with  him.  "  Lord  Treasurer," 
says  Swift,  "  is  the  greatest  procrastinator  in  the  world.  He  only 
says,  'Poh!  poh!  all  will  be  well.*  He  told  Mr.  Lewis  it  should 
be  determined  to-night,  and  so  he  will  say  a  hundred  nights."* 
Even  his  taste  for  literature  was  numbered  amongst  his  faults;  for 
in  him  (if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  Tillotson)  it  was  only  a  spe- 
cious and  ingenious  sort  of  idleness.*  In  personal  intercourse  he 
was  mild,  courteous,  and  conciliatory;  but  in  public  affairs,  when- 
ever he  could  temporize  no  longer,  and  was  driven  to  some  decision, 
he  had  a  bias  to  prerogative  and  arbitrary  measures,  as  being  most 
easy  and  convenient  to  himself,  f  With  all  his  indolence  in  business, 
he  was  so  jealous  of  its  possession  as  to  claim  from  his  colleagues  a 
larger  share  of  it  than  even  the  greatest  genius  and  activity  could 
have  satisfactorily  transacted.  Such  was  the  new  Prime  Minister 
of  England. 

His  principal  colleague,  Henry  St.  John,  was  born  in  1678.  He 
was  an  only  son  by  his  father's  first  marriage,  the  heir  to  a  good 
estate  in  Wiltshire,  and  sprung  from  a  younger  branch  of  the  Lords 
St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  houses 
in  the  kingdom.  His  early  education  was  directed  by  a  puritanical 
mother,  whose  imprudent  zeal  compelled  him  painfully  to  peruse 
huge  tomes  of  controversial  divinity  when  far  too  young  to  under- 
stand their  value,  and  thus,  perhaps,  implanted  in  his  mind  the  first 
seeds  of  his  aversion  to  the  truths  of  Revelation.  "I  resolve,"  he 
says  himself,  writing  to  Swift  in  1721,  "  to  make  my  letter  at  least 
as  long  as  one  of  your  sermons ;  and,  if  you  do  not  mend,  my  next 
shall  be  as  long  as  one  of  Dr.  Manton's,  who  taught  my  youth  to 
yawn,  and  prepared  me  to  be  a  High  Churchman,  that  I  might  never 
hear  him  read,  nor  read  him  more."  It  is,  in  fact,  not  a  little  re- 
markable, that  the  two  great  champions  of  High  Church  ut  this 
time — Oxford  and  Bolingbroke — should  both  have  been  bred  up 
amongst  the  Dissenters.  Manton,  whom  Bolingbroke  thus  alludes 
to,  was  a  non-conforming  and  most  voluminous  divine,  very  worthy, 
but  a  little  tedious,  who,  being  impressed  with  some  fanciful  idea 
as  to  the  analogy  of  numbers,  wrote  119  sermons  upon  the  119th 
Psalm! 

Young  St.  John  pursued  his  studies  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  at 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  in  1700,  was  elected  Member  for 

•  Journal  to  Stella,  Nov.  2,  1711;  Dec.  19,  1711;  and  April  15,  1712.  Another  Tory, 
Lockhart,  says  of  him: — "^ He  was,  indeed,  very  civil  to  all  who  addressed  him,  but  he 
generally  cither  spoke  so  low  in  their  ear,  or  so  mysteriously,  that  few  knew  what  to 
make  of  his  replies,  and  it  would  appear  he  took  a  secret  pleasure  in  making  people 
bang  on,  and  disappointing  them."     Comment  p.  370. 

t  "Doubtless,"  says  Blackstone,  ''all  arbitrary  measures,  well  executed,  are  the  most 
convenient^  Commem.  vol.  4.  p.  350,  ed.  1825.  From  thence,  how  often  are  indolent 
men  the  greatest  tyrants! 
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Wotton  Basset.  He  entered  public  life  endowed  with  every  gift  of 
nature,  of  fortune,  and  of  education,  except  the  most  important  of 
all — fixed  principle.  A  handsome  person,  a  strong  constitution,  a 
most  engaging,  yet  most  dignified,  manner,  were  his  external  recom- 
mendations ;  and  were  supported  by  a  rich  fund  of  reading,  deep 
powers  of  thought,  and  boundless  ambition.  He  looked  through 
the  characters  of  others  with  a  keen  and  searching  eye.  His  elo- 
quence, both  commanding  and  rewarding  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
was  ready,  full,  and  gushing ;  according  to  his  own  beautiful  illus- 
tration, it  fiowed  like  a  streajn  that  is  fed  by  an  abundant  spring, 
and  did  not  merely  spout  forth,  like  a  frothy  water,  on  some  gaudy 
day.^  His  genius  was  vast  and  lofty,  yet  able  to  contract  itself  at 
will — scarcely  any  thing  too  great  for  its  grasp,  and  scarcely  any 
thing  too  minute  for  its  care.  With  such  splendid  abilities,  such 
active  ambition,  he  might  have  been  the  greatest  and  most  useful 
statesman  of  his,  or,  perhaps,  of  any  age.  But  he  utterly  wanted 
virtue.  He  was  no  believer  in  revealed  religion,  whose  tenets  he 
attempted  to  sap  in  his  writings,  and  disregarded  in  his  life.  He 
had  early  rushed  into  pleasure  with  an  eagerness  and  excess  that 
might  have  been  forgiven  his  youth  and  his  ardent  passions,  had  he 
not  afterwards  continued  them  from  a  miserable  personal  vanity. 
He  aimed  at  being  the  modern  Alcibiades — a  man  of  pleasure  at  the 
same  time  as  a  man  of  business ;  sitting  up  one  night  to  reel  at  a 
drunken  or^, — sitting  up  the  next  to  compose  a  despatch  on  which 
the  fate  of  Europe  might  hang ;  at  one  hour  dealing  forth  his  thun- 
derbolts of  eloquence  to  the  awe-struck  senate, — at  another  whis- 
pering soft  words  at  the  ear  of  yielding  beauty  If  In  this  unworthy 
combination  he  lost  all  dignity  of  mind.  There  ceased  to  be  any 
consistency  between  his  conduct  and  his  language.  No  man  ever 
spoke  more  persuasively  of  the  fatigues  of  business,  yet  no  man  was 
ever  more  fretful  and  uneasy  in  retirement.  For  him,  activity  was 
as  necessary  as  air  for  others.  When  excluded  from  public  life, 
there  were  no  intrigues,  however  low  and  grovelling,  to  which  he 
did  not  stoop  in  order  to  return  to  it.  Yet  all  his  writings  breathe 
the  noblest  principles  of  independence.  "  Upon  the  whole  of  this 
extraordinary  character,"  says  his  intimate  friend,  Lord  Chester- 
field, "  what  can  we  say  but,  Alas !  poor  human  nature !" 

As  a  writer.  Lord  Bolingbroke  is,  I  think,  far  too  little  admired 
in  the  present  day.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  His  works  naturally 
fail  to  please  us  from  the  false  end  which  they  always  have  in  view, 
and  from  the  sophistical  arguments  which  they  are,  therefore,  com- 

*  See  the  letter  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism. 

t  Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  letters,  relates  or  invents,  **  ce  que  disait  ^  ses  oompagnes  la 
plus  famense  catin  de  Londres:  Mes  soeurs,  Bolingbroke  est  d^Iar^,  aujourd'hui,  Secr^ 
taire  d'Etat!  Sept  mille  guinees  de  rente,  mes  sceurs,  et  tout  pour  nous!"  See  a  note  to 
Swift's  Works,  vol.  zvii.  p.  291.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  beautiful  lines  to  one  of  these 
ladies,— 

"Dear,  thoughtless  Clara,"  &c.,— 

seem  to  prove,  that,  had  he  applied  himself  to  poetry,  he  would  have  excelled  in  it. 
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pelled  to  urge.  As  a  politician,  he  wished  to  prove  that  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  was  honourable ;  as  a  philosopher,  that  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  untrue.  To  one  or  the  other  of  these  points  his  obserya- 
tions  are  almost  always  tending.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if,  from 
the  worthlessness  of  the  materials,  we  are  disposed  to  undervalue 
the  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  But,  surely,  his  style,  considered 
apart  from  his  matter,  seems  the  perfection  of  eloquence.  It  dis- 
plays all  the  power  and  richness  of  the  English  language ;  and,  in 
all  its  changes,  never  either  soars  into  bombast,  or  sinks  into  vul- 
garity. We  may  observe  with  admiration,  that,  even  when  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  tyranny,  he  knows  how  to  borrow  his  weapons  from 
the  armoury  of  freedom.  The  greatest  praise  of  Bolingbroke's  style 
is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  study  and  the 
model  of  the  two  greatest  minds  of  the  succeeding  generation — ^Mr. 
Burke,  and  Mr.  Pitt.  The  former,  as  is  well  known,  had  so  closely 
embued  himself  with  it,  that  his  first  publication  was  a  most  ingeni- 
ous, and,  to  many  persons,  deceptive  imitation  of  its  manner.  To 
Mr.  Pitt  it  was  recommended  by  the  example  and  advice  of  his  illus- 
trious father,  who,  in  one  of  his  letters,  observes  of  Oldcastle's  Re- 
marks, that  they  '^  should  be  studied,  and  almost  got  by  heart,  for 
the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  style."*  Mr.  Pitt,  accordincly,  early 
read  and  often  recurred  to  these  political  writings ;  and  he  has 
several  times  stated  in  conversation  to  the  present  Lord  Stanhope, 
that  there  was  scarcely  any  loss  in  literature  which  he  so  deeply  de- 
plored, as  that  no  adequate  record  of  Bolingbroke's  speeches  should 
remain.  What  glory  to  Bolingbroke,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  mas- 
ter by  his  pupils  !* 

•  To  Lord  Camelford,  May  4,  1754.    Letters  published  by  Lord  Grenville. 

1  [As  Lord  Chesterfield's  **  Characterty"  celebrated  as  they  are,  are  contained  in  editions 
of  his  works  not  generally  accessible,  I  am  tempted  to  append  to  the  fine  piece  of 
historical  portraiture  in  this  chapter,  his  "  character"  of  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  find  lights  and  shades  strong  enough  to  paint  the  character  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  was  a  most  mortifying  instance  of  the  violence  of  human  pas- 
sions, and  of  the  weakness  of  the  most  improved  and  exalted  human  reason.  His 
virtues  and  his  vices,  his  reason  and  his  passions,  did  not  blend  themselves  by  a  grada- 
tion of  tints,  but  formed  a  shining  and  sudden  contrast  Here  the  darkest,  there  the 
most  splendid  colours,  and  both  rendered  more  striking  from  their  proximity.  Im- 
petuosity, excess,  and  almost  extravagancy,  characterized  not  only  his  passions,  but  even 
his  senses.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  all  the  tumult  and  storm  of  pleasures,  in 
which  he  licentiously  triumphed,  disdaining  all  decorum.  His  fine  imagination  was 
often  heated  and  exhausted  with  his  body  in  celebrating  arid  almost  deifying  the  prosti- 
tute of  the  night ;  and  his  convivial  joys  were  pushed  to  all  the  extravagance  of  frantic 
bacchanals.  These  passions  impaired  both  his  constitution  and'his  character;  but  the 
latter  destroyed  botli  his  fortune  and  his  reputation. 

'*  He  engaged  young,  and  distinguished  himself  in  business.  His  penetration  was 
almost  intuition,  and  he  adorned  whatever  subject  he  either  spoke  or  wrote  upon,  by  the 
most  splendid  eloquence ;  not  a  studied  or  laboured  eloquence,  but  by  such  a  flowing 
happiness  of  diction,  which  (from  care,  perhaps,  at  first)  was  become  so  habitual  to 
him,  that  even  his  most  familiar  conversation,  if  taken  down  in  writing,  would  have 
borne  the  press,  witliout  the  least  correction,  either  as  to  the  method  or  style. 

"He  had  noble  and  generous  sentiments,  rather  tlian  fixed  reflected  principles  of  good 
nature  and  friendship ;  but  they  were  more  violent  than  lasting,  and  suddenly  and  often 
varied  to  their  opposite  extremes,  with  regard  even  to  the  same  persons.  He  received 
the  common  attentions  of  civility  as  obligations,  which  he  returned  with  interest ;  and 
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My  observations  upon  Bolingbroke's  character  have  drawn  me  from 
mj  slight  sketch  of  his  political  career.  It  remains  for  me  to  say, 
that,  having  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1700,  he  almost  im* 
mediately  became  one  of  the  most  shining  and  admired  speakers  of 
that  fastidious  assembly.  He  took  the  side  of  the  moderate  Tories, 
and  more  particularly  attached  himself  to  Harley.  With  him  he 
joined  the  administration  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  in  1704, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  was  appointed  Secretary  at  War. 
Marlborough,  especially,  appears  to  have  taken  the  warmest  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  a  rising  statesman,  whose  abilities  he  discerned, 
and  on  whose  friendship  he  relied.  "  I  am  very  glad,"  he  writes  to 
Gk>dolphin,  "  that  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  Mr.  St.  John's  dili- 
gence, and  I  am  very  confident  he  will  never  deceive  you."*  On 
his  part,  St.  John  professed — ^perhaps  he  felt  at  the  time — ^the  warm- 
est attachment  to  his  illustrious  patron,  and  addressed  him  in  such 
terms  as  the  following:  "The  vast  addition  of  renown  which  your 
Grrace  has  acquired,  and  the  wonderful  preservation  of  your  life,  are 
subjects  upon  which  I  can  never  express  the  thousandth  part  of  what 
I  feel.  France  and  faction  are  the  only  enemies  England  has  rea- 
son to  fear,  and  your  Grace  will  conquer  both."t  How  little  was 
« 

*  Letter  to  Lord  Godolpbin,  July  13, 1704. 

f  Secretary  St.  John  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  May  17,  1706.  In  a  previous  let- 
ter of  August  18,  1705,  we  find  him  professing  to  the  Duke  "  the  strongest  ties  of  grati- 
tude," and  anxiously  deprecating  "  an  ill  peace,  which  is  certain  ruin  to  us  1" 


resented  with  passion  the  little  inadvertencies  of  human  nature,  which  he  repaid  with 
interest  too.  Even  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  philosophical  subject  would  provoke, 
and  prove  him  no  practical  philosopher  at  least. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  dissipation  of  his  youth,  and  the  tumultuous  agitation  of  his 
middle  age,  he  had  an  infinite  fund  of  various  and  almost  universal  knowledge,  which, 
from  the  clearest  and  quickest  conception,  and  the  happiest  memory  that  ever  man 
was  blej^sed  with,  he  always  carried  about  him.  It  was  his  pocket-money,  and  he  never 
had  occasion  to  draw  upon  a  booI(  for  any  sum.  He  excelled  more  particularly  in  his- 
tory, as  his  historical  works  plainly  prove,  llie  relative  political  and  commercial  inte- 
rests of  every  country  in  Europe,  particularly  of  his  own,  were  better  known  to  him 
than  perhaps  to  any  man  in  it;  but  bow  steadily  be  pursued  the  latter  in  his  public 
conduct,  his  enemies  of  all  parties  and  denominations  tell  with  pleasure. 

''Daring  his  long  exile  in  France,  he  applied  himself  to  smdy  with  his  characteristical 
aidcmr;  and  there  he  formed,  and  chiefly  executed,  the  plan  of  his  great  philosophical 
work.  The  common  bouiKls  of  human  knowledge  were  too  narrow  for  his  warm  and 
aspiring  imagination:  he  must  go  extra  Jlammantia  mania  mundi^  and  explore  the  un- 
known and  unknowable  regions  of  metaphysics,  which  open  an  unbounded  field  for 
the  excursions  of  ati  ardent  imagination,  where  endless  conjectures'  supply  the  defect 
of  luiattainable  knowledge,  and  too  oAen  usurp  both  its  name  and  its  influence. 

**He  had  a  very  handsome  person,  with  a  most  engaging  address  in  his  air  and  man- 
ner; he  bad  all  the  dignity  and  good  breeding  which  a  man  of  quality  should  or  can 
have,  and  which  so  few,  in  this  country  at  least,  really  have.  He  professed  himself  a 
Deist,  believing  in  a  general  Providence,  but  doubting  of,  though  by  no  means  rejecting, 
(as  is  commonly  supposed,)  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future  state.  He  died  of 
a  cruel  and  shocking  distemper,  a  cancer  in  his  face,  which  he  endured  with  firmness. 
A  week  before  he  died  I  took  my  leave  of  him  with  grief,  and  he  returned  me  his  last 
farewell  with  tenderness,  and  said :  'God  who  placed  me  here  will  do  what  he  pleases 
with  me  hereaAer;  and  he  knows  best  what  to  do.    May  He  bless  you!* 

*^  Upon  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  character,  where  good  and  ill  were  perpetu* 
ally  jostling  each  other,  what  can  we  say,  but,  alas!  poor  human  nature!" 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters: — Collective  Edition  by  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  il  p.  448.] 
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it  then  foreseen,  that  the  sti^tesman  "who  thus  wrote  would  become 
the  most  deadly  opponent  of  the  hero— the  champion  of  "  France 
and  faction," — and  thus,  by  his  own  avowal,  the  enemy  of  England ! 

St.  John,  in  fact,  still  continued  his  close  connection  with  Harley. 
He  plunged  deep  with  that  crafty  leader  into  the  intrigues  of  Mrs. 
Masham ;  with  him  he  also  was  detected,  and  compelled  to  resign, 
in  February,  1708.  But  on  this  event  he  immediately  joined  the 
Tories,  threw  into  their  scale,  till  then  suspended,  the  whole  weight 
of  his  ability,  and  by  them  was,  at  no  distant  period,  triumphantly 
borne  back  into  oflSce.  In  September,  1710,  he  was  made  Secretary 
of  State,  with  the  supreme  direction  of  foreign  affairs.  For  this 
post  he  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by  not  only  understanding,  but 
writing,  the  French  language  most  correctly — an  accomplishment 
which  even  at  present  is  by  no  means  common,  and  which  at  that 
period  was  very  rare.  His  task  in  both  conducting  and  defending 
the  negotiation  for  peace  was  extremely  arduous.  "  When  I  under- 
took," he  says  himself,  "in  opposition  to  all  the  confederates,  in 
opposition  to  a  powerful  turbulent  faction  at  home,  in  opposition 
even  to  those  habits  of  thinking  which  mankind  had  contracted  by 
the  same  wrong  principle  of  government,  pursued  for  twenty  years, 
to  make  a  peace,  the  utmost  vigour  and  resolution  became  neces- 
sary."* It  is  on  St.  John  that  the  shame  of  the  inglorious  treaty 
of  Utrecht  should  mainly  rest.  He  directed  all  its  steps  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  some  fresh  diflSculties  having  unexpectedly  arisen,  he  un- 
dertook to  remove  them  by  a  journey  to  Paris,  and  a  conference 
with  Torcy.  At  nearly  the  same  time,  July  1712,  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  on  this  new 
political  theatre  displayed  the  same  talent  and  won  the  same  ascend- 
ency as  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

These  two  statesmen,  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  were  the  leading 
members  of  the  Tory  administration.  At  the  head  of  the  opposition, 
at  this  period,  were  Lords  Somers,  Cowper,  and  Halifax,  in  the 
House  of  Peers;  General  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Robert  Walpole  in  the 
Commojis.  One  far  greater  than  all,  the  illustrious  Marlborough, 
was  no  longer  in  England.  Mortified  at  the  unworthy  personal 
attacks  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  more  especially  at  the  base 
charge  of  peculation  levelled  against  him  under  the  name  of  Sir 
Solomon  Medina,  he  had  withdrawn  to  the  Continent  in  November, 
1712,  and  was  rejoined  by  his  *Duchess  in  the  following  spring. 
After  some  wandering,  they  fixed  their  residence  at  Antwerp,  where 
they  could  carry  on  a  close  correspondence  with  their  political  friends, 
and  from  whence  (as  was  shown  by  the  event)  a  very  short  notice 
might,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  summon  them  to  England. 

•  To  Lord  Strafford,  AprUS,  17 la.    Corresp.,  vol.  i.  p.  456. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  eyes  of  all 
England  were  turned  with  anxious  and  undivided  attention  to  the 
chances  of  the  Royal  succession.  That  this  could  be  no  very  dis- 
tant prospect  became  evident  from  the  frequent  illnesses  and  declining 
strength  of  the  Queen.  A  few  months  more,  it  seemed  probable, 
would  sever  the  last  remaining  link  which  united  the  posterity  of 
Charles  the  First  with  the  throne  of  England.  Warned  by  her 
Majesty's  precarious  health  to  look  forward,  her  ministers  were 
much  divided  in  their  wishes;  all,  indeed,  professing  alike  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Hanover  succession,  but  the  greater  number  of  them 
secret  partisans  of  the  Pretender. 

The  Lord  Treasurer,  on  this  as  on  every  other  occasion,  appears 
doubtful  in  his  objects  and  crooked  in  his  means.  So  early  as  1710, 
he  had  sent,  through  Abbe  Gaultier,  an  overture  to  Marshal  Ber- 
wick, the  Pretender's  ilatural  brother,  to  treat  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts ;  Anne  retaining  the  crown  for  her  life,  and  securities 
being  given  for  the  religion  and  liberties  of  England.  Peace  was, 
however,  he  declared,  an  indispensable  preliminary ;  and  he  seemed 
no  less  anxious  that  the  whole  negotiation  should  be  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  of  whose  usual  indiscretion 
he  was  probably  aware.  Berwick,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  raised 
no  objection  to  these  or  any  other  terms ;  and  Oxford  promised  that 
next  year  he  would  transmit  a  detailed  and  specific  plan  for  their 
common  object.  No  such  plan,  however,  arrived ;  and,  when  pressed 
by  the  French  agents,  the  Treasurer  only  descanted  on  the  import- 
ance of  first  securing  the  army,  or  returned  such  answers  as  "  Let 
us  go  gently,"  and  "  Leave  it  all  to  me."  As  the  general  election 
approached,  Oxford  became  somewhat  more  explicit,  but  still  gave 
nothing  in  writing  beyond  one  insignificant  sentence,*  and  no  more 
in  conversation  than  seemed  requisite  to  secure  the  powerful  support 
of  the  Jacobites  for  his  administration.  The  advice  he  offered  was 
also  sometimes  of  a  very  questionable  nature,  as  that  James  should 
leave  Lorraine,  and  go,  for  example,  to  Venice,  where  he  might  in- 
deed, as  Oxford  urged,  have  more  easy  intercourse  with  the  travelling 

•  "  Je  parlerai  si  M.  TAbb^  (Gaultier),  avant  son  depart,  au  rajet  de  M.  le  Chevalier." 
April,  1713.  The  secret  letters  of  Gaultier  and  Iberville  to  Torcy  are  not  amongst  the 
Stuart  Papers,  but  in  the  French  diplomatic  archives.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  access 
to  them  in  1814;  and  some  extracts  from  his  collections,  by  an  accomplished  literary- 
friend  of  his  and  acquaintance  of  mine,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  125,  have  been 
very  useful  to  me. 
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English;  but  where,  on  the  other  hand,  he  would  have  been  very  far 
removed  from  England,  and  unable  to  profit  by  any  sadden  conjunc- 
ture in  his  favour.  On  the  whole.  Marshal  Berwick  and  the  Pre- 
tender himself  soon  became  convinced  that  Oxford's  view  was  chiefly 
his  own  present  maintenance  in  power,  and  that  he  had  no  serious 
intention  of  assisting  them.* 

In  fact,  notwithstanding  this  negotiation,  there  are  several  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Oxford  was,  at  heart,  no  enemy  to  the 
Hanover  succession.  He  had  mainly  helped  to  establish  that  suc- 
cession in  1701,  aad  his  vanity  had,  therefore,  an  interest  in  its 
success.  It  was  the  safer  and  the  legal  side,  no  small  recommenda- 
tion to  a  very  timid  man.  His  Presbyterian  connections,  his  fre- 
quent overtures  for  a  reconciliation  with  the  Whigs,  his  perpetual 
disagreements  with  his  more  decided  Jacobite  colleagues,  his  avowed 
contempt  of  the  old  Stuart  policy,  might  all  be  pleaded  as  argu- 
ments on  the  same  side.  I  say  nothing  of  his  loud  and  eager  pro- 
fessions of  zeal  at  the  Court  of  Hanover ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  he  would  readily  have  promoted  the  accession  of  that 
family,  if  he  could  have  been  assured  of  their  favour  afterwards,  or 
if  he  could  have  brought  them  in  with  small  trouble  and  no  hazard 
to  himself.  But  indolence  and  caution  were  always  the  main  springs 
of  his  character;  and,  perhaps,  those  of  his  contemporaries  knew 
him  best  who  believed  that  he  had  no  fixed  designs  at  all.f 

Bolingbroke,  on  the  contrary,  had  plunged  into  the  Jacobite  in- 
trigues headlong  and  decisively.  Of  the  usual  incitements  to  Jacob- 
itism — high  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  indefeasible  allegiance — 
he  was,  indeed,  utterly  destitute;  but  he  was  no  less  destitute  of 
that  zeal  for  civil  rights  and  the  Protestant  religion  which  bound  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  to  the  Hanover  succession.  Without  any 
prejudice  on  either  side,  he  looked  solely  and  steadily  at  his  personal 
interests.  He  perceived  that  his  Tory  connections  and  his  ties  with 
France  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion  at  Hanover,  and  left  him 
little  to  expect  from  that  family  upon  the  throne.  The  same  reason, 
however,  would  render  him  a  favourite  with  "King  James  the 
.  Third,"  especially  should  that  empty  title  become  more  substantial 
through  his  aid.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  forward  the  views  of 
the  Jacobites.  We  find  him,  at  the  end  of  1712,  in  secret  commu- 
nication with  them;t  and  during  the  two  following  years,  he  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  by  the  French  agents,  Gaultier  and  Iberville,  in 
their  private  letters,  as  holding  with  them  most  confidential  inter- 
course, and  giving  them  most  friendly  counsels. 

Of  the  remaining  members  of  the  cabinet,  the  Jacobites  could  also 

*  "  II  est  moralement  certain  que  toutes  les  avances  qu'il  nous  avait  ikites  n^ayaient 
eu  pour  naotif  que  son  propre  inti&r^t,  afln  de  joindre  les  Jacobites  aux  Torys,  et  par  \k 
se  rendre  le  plus  fort  dans  le  Pariement,  et  y  faire  approuver  la  paiz."  M^m.  de  Ber- 
wick, torn.  ii.  p.  132,  ed.  1778. 

f  See  Bolingbroke's  Letter  to  Wyndharn,  and  Cunningham^s  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  303.  The 
latter,  however,  is,  I  must  admit,  very  poor  authority  for  any  fact  or  opinion. 

X  Macpberson's  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  367. 
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reckon  on  Secretary- Bromley,*  and  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
Ormond.  Some  others,  such  as  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  may  be 
considered  as  uncertain  or  wavering;  and  several,  like  the  Bishop  of 
London,  as  sincere  friends  to  the  Protestant  succession. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  an  administration  thus  variously 
composed  could  not  long  remain  cordially  united.  Oxford  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  gradually  came  to  be  considered  as  leaders  of  separate 
and  jarrinff  divisions.  The  former,  as  far  as  professions  could  go, 
was  indeed  most  smooth  and  complying.  In  his  own  expression, 
"If  the  company  should  say  Harrow  on  the  Hill  or  Maidenhead 
were  the  nearest  way  to  Windsor,  I  would  go  with  them,  and  never 
dispute  it,  if  that  would  give  content,  and  I  might  not  be  forced  to 
swear  it  was  so."t  But  in  practice.  Lord  Oxford  was  by  no  means 
the  easy  colleague  he  describes.  All  those  who  knew  him  bitterly 
complain  of  his  little  jealousies  and  want  of  confidence,  of  the  undue 
share  which  he  claimed  in  business,  of  his  dilatory  manner  of  trans- 
acting it.  So  early  as  May,  1711,  we  find  Bolingbroke  write  to 
Lord  Orrery, — "We  who  are  reputed  to  be  in  Mr.  Harley's  inti- 
macy have  few  opportunities  of  seeing  him,  and  none  of  talking 
freely  with  him.  As  he  is  the  only  true  channel  through  which  the 
Queen's  pleasure  is  conveyed  to  us,  there  is  and  must  be  a  perfect 
stagnation,  till  he  is  pleased  to  open  himself,  and  set  the  water 
flowing."  The  feuds  between  the  two  ministers  were  frequently 
composed,  more  especially  by  Swift,  their  common  friend.  But  as 
the  subject  matter  of  division  still  remained,  it  always  broke  out 
afresh  with  aggravated  rancour. 

Such  was  the  state  of  parties  when  Parliament  met  in  April, 
1713. 

At  this  period  the  ministers  were  by  no  means  apprehensive  of 
defeat  in  either  House.  Of  the  Upper,  Swift  writes,  on  the  day 
before  the  meeting,  "Lord  Treasurer  is  as  easy  as  a  lamb.  They 
are  mustering  up  the  proxies  of  the  absent  Lords,  but  they  are  not 
in  any  fear  of  wanting  a  majority,  which  death  and  accidents  have 
increased  this  year."t  In  the  Commons  their  preponderance  was 
even  more  secure.  But  that  House  being  then  under  the  operation 
of  the  Triennial  Act,  and  in  its  third  and  last  session,  both  parties 
showed  great  timidity  in  all  their  movements,  and  were  anxious  not 
to  commit  themselves  to  any  measures  that  might  impair  their  popu- 
larity at  the  ensuing  elections. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  the  following  message  was  presented  from 
her  Majesty  to  the  House  of  Commons: — 

"Anne  K.  As  it  is  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
make  peace  and  war,  I  have  ratified  the  treaties  of  peace  and  com- 
merce with  France,  which  had  been  signed  by  my  order,  and  have 

*  Bromley  is  mentioned  in  Ibeirille's  instructions  as  **ni&  homme  attach^  presque 
ouvertement  an  parti  du  Roi  (Jacques)."     Sept  26,  1713. 

t  Harlejr  to  Lord  Godolphin,  Sept.  10,  1707^    Append,  to  Someryille,  p.  625. 

X  Journal  to  Stella,  April  8,  1713.  Bolingbroke  also  expected  that  ^  the  session  wiU 
be  quiet  and  short"    To  Lord  Orrery,  March  6,  1713. 
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concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain,  which  will  be  signed  at  Utrecht  as 
soon  as  the  Spanish  ministers  are  arrived  there.** 

These  treaties  were  then  laid  before  the  House.  The  stipulations 
being  jilready  well  known,  and  a  large  miyority  of  the  Commons 
haying  shown  a  determination  to  support  them,  no  debate  was  at- 
tempted on  the  general  question.  It  would  have  been  but  poor 
generalsjiip  to  have  attacked  the  whole  line  with  such  inferior  forces, 
instead  of  singling  out  the  weakest  points.  The  Opposition  accord- 
ingly made  a  resolute  stand  on  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  to  which  they  knew  that  many  of  the  Minis- 
terial members  were  disinclined.  This  9th  article  provided  that  all 
laws  made  in  Great  Britain  since  1664,  for  prohibiting  the  impor- 
tation of  any  goods  coming  from  France,  should  be  repealed;  and 
that,  within  two  months,  a  law  should  be  passed  that  no  higher  cus- 
tom duties  should  be  paid  for  goods  brought  from  France  than  were 
payable  for  the  like  goods  brought  from  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Now  the  latter  clause  was  a  direct  violation  of  the  Methuen  Treaty, 
according  to  which  the  duties  on  the  Portuguese  wines  were  always 
to  be  lower  by  one  third  than  the  duties  on  the  French:*  and  this 
violation  would,  of  course,  have  lost  the  English  all  their  trade  with 
Portugal,  which  was  at  this  time  by  far  the  most  thriving  and  advan- 
tageous they  possessed.  Their  rising  manufactures  of  silk,  of  linen, 
and  of  paper  were,  moreover,  threatened  with  unequal  competition 
and  probable  ruin.  The  merchants  and  practical  men  of  business 
— ^in  that  unenlightened  age  such  men  were  usually  preferred  to 
theorists  and  speculators — with  scarcely  an  exception,  viewed  this 
project  with  dismay;  and  it  has  been  calculated,  on  apparently  good 
grounds,  that,  had  the  project  passed,  the  annual  balance  against, 
or  loss  to.  Great  Britain,  would  have  been  not  less  than  1,400,000Z.  :f 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  think  we  may  fully  agree  with  Bishop  Bur- 
net, that  "  if  even  we  had  been  as  often  beat  by  the  French  as  they 
had  been  by  us,  this  would  have  been  thought  a  very  hard  treaty.* 'J 

The  subject  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  14th 
of  May,  the  day  appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  good  the  8th 
and  9th  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  when  the  Opposition 
put  forth  all  their  strength.  Mr.  Gould,  an  eminent  merchant,  Mr. 
Lechmere,  an  eminent  lawyer.  Sir  Peter  King,  and  General  Stan- 
hope, particularly  distinguished  themselves  on  that  side.  They  were 
ably  answered  by  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Arthur  Moore  (a 
person  who,  by  his  industry  and  abilities,  had,  much  to  his  honour, 
raised  himself  from  the  station  of  a  footman);  and,  though  they 
were  joined  by  several  of  the  other  party,  such  as  Sir  George  New- 
land  and  Mr.  Heysham,  they  were,  on  the  division,  outvoted  by  252 
against  130.  Yet  Bolingbroke  himself  admits  that  ^Hhe  treaties 
met  with  the  coldest  reception  when  they  were  laid  before  the 
Houses;  and  those  who  were  frightened  out  of  their  senses  lest  they 

•  See  the  treaty  in  the  Commons'  Journals  for  1713,  p.  348. 
+  Maopherson's  History  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  31,  ed.  1805. 
f  Burnet's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  630,  fol.  ed. 
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should  not  be  made,  affected  to  appear  very  indifferent  to  them  when 
they  were  made."*  On  the  9th  of  June,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  committee  on  the  Bill,  and  heard  several  merchants  at  their  bar 
argue  and  protest  against  it.  A  debate  then  ensued,  remarkable  for 
a  singular  burst  of  party  feeling.  General  Stanhope,  to  confirm  the 
statements  of  one  of  the  merchants,  had  quoted  in  his  speech  some 
words  from  the  preamble  of  an  act  passed  in  Charles  the  Second's 
reign.  Upon  this,  the  Speaker,  supposing  Stanhope  to  be  mistaken, 
rose,  and  exclaimed,  "  There  is  no  such  thing  in  that  Act!"  The 
General  hereupon  desired  the  clerk  at  the  table  to  read  the  Act  in 
question,  when  it  appeared  that  his  quotation  was  right,  aud  both  he 
and  several  other  members  then  inveighed  with  much  passion  on  the 
Speaker's  blunder.  This  little  anecdote  most  strongly  shows  the 
mutual  animosities  and  rancour  of  the  times.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  any  rude  interruption  from  the  Speaker,  or  any  harsh 
invectives  against  him,  are,  perhaps,  the  very  furthest  extremity 
to  which  its  party  spirit  ever  runs ! 

On  the  following  days,  some  more  mercantile  petitioners  were 
heard  at  the  bar  against  the  Bill;  and  the  former  speakers  on  that 
side  renewed  and  enforced  their  arguments,  thus  backed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  practical  men.  Through  these  means,  a  powerful  effect 
was  made  upon  the  Ministerial  phalanx.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
member  for  Suffolk,  a  man  of  great  weight  with  the  House  on  all 
occasions,  and  more  peculiarly  on  this,  because  in  his  general 
politics  a  Tory,  supported  the  objections  of  the  Whigs;*  and  at  last, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  on  the  question  that  the  Bill  should  be  en- 
grossed, it  was  decided  in  the  negative  by  194  to  185.  Thus  was 
warded  off  one  at  least  of  the  dangers  of  the  inglorious  negotiations 
at  Utrecht  If 

Emboldened  by  this  hard-won  victory,  the  Whig  leaders  determined 
to  try  an  address  in  both  Houses,  entreating  the  Queen  "to  use  her 
most  pressing  instances  for  removing  the  Pretender  from  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine's  dominions.''  This  was  moved  in  the  Lords  by  the 
Earl  of  Wharton,  on  the  29th  of  June,  without  any  previous  notice. 
The  Court  party  were  taken  completely  by  surprise.  A  pause  en- 
sued. At  last,  Lord  North  rose,  and  endeavoured  to  have  the  motion 
set  aside,  observing  that  it  would  show  a  distrust  of  her  Majesty's 
intentions.  He  asked,  also,  where  after  all  they  would  have  the 
Pretender  live ;  since  most,  if  not  all,  the  powers  of  Europe  were, 
like  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  on  terms  of  friendship  with  her  Majesty. 
But,  no  one  venturing  openly  to  oppose  the  motion,  it  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  General  Stanhope  brought  forward  the  same 

•  To  Mr.  Prior,  July  4,  1713.    Corresp.,  vol.  ii.  p.  437. 

t  According  to  Bolingbroke,  "The  reason  of  the  majority  was,  that  there  had  been, 
daring  two  or  three  days'  uncertainty,  an  opinion  spread  tliat  the  Lord  Treasurer  gave 
up  the  point''    To  Lord  Strafford,  Jane  20,  1713. 


[See  Bunbary'g  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  p.  31,  etc.J 
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motion  in  the  Commons.  Here  also  no  opposition  was  attempted. 
But  Sir  William  Whitlocke  artfully  threw  out,  that  he  "  remembered 
the  like  address  was  formerly  made  to  the  Protector  for  having 
Charles  Stuart  removed  out  of  France."  This  was  meant  to  re- 
mind the  House  how  soon  afterwards,  in  spite  of  that  vote,  Charles 
had  been  restored  to  the  throne.  The  Jacobites,  however,  having 
the  fear  of  the  approaching  elections  before  their  eyes,  remained 
perfectly  quiet ;  and  the  two  addresses  were  carried  up  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, whose  answers  were  in  the  same  sense,  but  evidently  cold  and 
constrained. 

The  negotiation  opened  in  consequence  at  Paris  led  to  no  good 
result.  It  was  always  skilfully  eluded  by  the  French  ministers,  and 
never  heartily  pressed  by  the  English.  Their  agent,  Prior,  speaks 
of  it  with  ridicule  in  his  letters.  "  To  say  the  truth,  my  dear  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  M.  de  Torcy  thinks  us  all  mad.  He  asked  me  many 
questions,  which,  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world,  I  did  not  answer; 
as,  for  instance,  how  we  can  oblige  a  man  to  go  from  one  place  when 
we  forbid  all  others  to  receive  him  ?"*  But  even  further,  it  is  as- 
serted, in  the  secret  correspondence  of  Gaultier,  that  Bolingbroke 
himself  had,  with  singular  baseness,  privately  suggested  to  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  the  pretexts  for  eluding  his  own  public  demands  If 

Some  other  proceedings  of  this  session  seem  to  deserve  attention. 
The  House  of  Commons  proposed  to  renew  the  duty  on  malt  for 
another  year.  A  question  then  arose  whether  or  not  this  duty 
should  be  laid  on  the  whole  island;  the  Scotch  members  being  most 
eager  and  vehement  against  bearing  any  share  of  it.  Finding  them- 
selves outvoted,  and  the  Bill  passed  the  Commons,  they  held  several 
private  conferences  with  the  peers  of  their  party;  sent  an  address 
to  the  Queen ;  and,  finding  this  ineffectual,  indignantly  agreed  to 
move  for  an  act  for  dissolving  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Such  a  motion  was  accordingly  brought  forward  by  the  Earl  of  Find- 
later,  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  produced  a  long  debate.  Lord  Peter- 
borough indulged  his  lively  fancy.  He  observed,  "that  though 
sometimes  there  happened  a  difference  between  man  and  wife,  yet  it 
did  not  presently  break  the  marriage;  so,  in  the  like  manner,  though 
England,  who  in  this  national  marriage  must  be  supposed  to  be  the 
husband,  might,  in  some  instances,  have  been  unkind  to  the  lady, 
yet  she  ought  not  presently  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  the  rather  because 
she  had  very  piuch  mended  her  fortune  by  this  match."  The  Duke 
of  Argyle  said,  "  that  it  was  true  he  had  a  great  hand  in  making 
the  Union:  that  the  chief  reason  that  moved  him  to  it  was  the  secur- 
ing the  Protestant  succession,  but  that  he  was  satisfied  that  might  be 
done  as  well  now  if  the  Union  were  dissolved;  and  that,  if  it  were 
not,  he  did  not  expect  long  to  have  either  property  left  in  Scotland 
or  liberty  in  England!" J 

•  Bolingbroke^s  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  678. 
t  To  M.  de  Torcy.  Dec.  13  and  14,  1713. 

J  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  vi  p.  1217.  See  also  Lockhart'e  Comment  (p.  414-437), 
for  a  yery  full  accoaut  of  this  proceeding. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  Bolingbroke,  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
orator  of  the  time,  took  any  part  in  the  debate.  But  his  remarks 
upon  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  may  excite 
some  serious  reflections  at  the  present  period :  '^  Your  Grace  will 
wonder  when  I  tell  you  that  they  intend  to  move  in  our  House,  on 
Monday,  to  dissolve  the  Union.  You  may  be  sure  that  all  those 
whose  spirits  are  naturally  turbulent  and  restless — all  those  who 
have  languished  under  expectation,  and  all  those  who  have  any  per- 
sonal resentment,  take  this  occasion  to  add  to  the  cry  and  to  pursue 

their  own  views  by  intermingling  them  in  this  cause We 

shall,  I  believe,  ground  on  this  motion  a  bill  to  make  it  high  treason, 
by  any  overt  act,  to  attempt  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  If,  after 
this,  we  go  on  to  show  them  all  reasonable  indulgence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  show  to  them  and  to  all  mankind  a  firmness  of  resolu- 
tion and  a  steadiness  of  conduct,  good  will  have  come  out  of  evil, 
and  we  shall  reap  some  benefit  from  this  contretemps."* 

To  any  one  who  considers  either  the  nature  of  this  question,  or 
the  usual  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  division 
on  Lord  Findlater's  motion  will  appear  not  a  little  surprising.  Fifty- 
four  peers  voted  for  it,  and  exactly  as  many  against  it.  Proxies 
were  then  called  for ;  and,  there  being  13  in  the  affirmative  and  17 
in  the  negative,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only  four.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  this  subject,  like  every  other  in  the  session,  was  con- 
sidered not  so  much  on  national  as  on  party  grounds.  And  if  such 
a  course  could  ever  deserve  indulgence,  it  would  surely  be  at  a  crisis 
when  the  fate  of  the  Hanover  succession  hung  trembling  in  the 
balance,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  of  the 
British  Constitution, — of  everything  that  we  cherish  as  dear,  or 
respect  as  venerable !  f 

Another  party  matter  was  the  favour  shown  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Dr.  Sacheverell.  The  sentence  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
forbidding  him  to  preach  during  the  space  of  three  years,  expired  on 
the  23d  of  March ;  and  on  the  Sunday  following  he  held  forth,  for 
the  first  time,  at  his  own  church  of  St.  Saviour^s,  and,  taking  for 
his  text  the  words,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do,"J  drew  an  unseemly  parallel  between  his  own  sufferings 
and  the  Redeemer's  Passion.  The  House  of  Commons,  anxious  to 
show  their  disapprobation  of  the  former  proceedings  against  him, 
appointed  him  to  the  honour  of  preaching  before  them  on  the  Re- 
storation Day;  and  the  Court  was  no  less  forward  in  conferring  a 

•  BoHngbroke's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 

t  A  curious  account  of  this  division  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Swift  from  Erasmus  Lewis, 
at  that  time  M.  P.  for  Lestwitbiel.  He  tells  us  that  both  the  Tory  peers  who  voted  with 
the  Lord  Treasurer  against  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and  the  Scotch  who  voted  for  it, 
were  "  under  agonies"  lest  they  themselves  should  be  victorious  I  "  In  all  the  time  I  have 
been  conversant  in  business,  I  never  before  observed  both  sides  at  the  same  time  acting 
parts  which  they  thought  contrary  to  their  interests  I"    See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xvi.  p.  71. 

X  Sl  Luke,  ch.  xxiii.  34.  On  this  sermon  we  find  in  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella,  April 
2:  "I  went  to  Lord  Treasurer's  at  six,  where  I  found  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who  told  us  that 
the  bookseller  had  given  him  100/.  for  bis  sermon  preached  last  Sunday,  and  intended  to 
print  30,000.    1  believe  he  will  be  confoundedly  bit,  and  will  hardly  sell  above  halU" 
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rich  benefice  upon  him.  Never,  perhaps,  had  any  man  attained  a 
higher  pitch  of  popularity.  We  are  told,  that  as  he  passed  to  and 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  on  his  trial,  the  by-standers  used  eagerly 
to  press  about  him,  and  strive  for  the  happiness  of  kissing  his 
hands.*  We  are  told  that,  on  his  journey  through  Wales,  even  our 
princes  in  their  progresses  could  scarcely  have  vied  with  his  recep- 
tion If  that  the  day  on  which  his  sentence  expired  was  celebrated, 
not  only  in  London,  but  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  with  extra- 
ordinary rejoicings.  J  Would  not  all  this  appear  to  imply  that  he 
must  have  possessed  some  degree  of  talent  or  of  merit  ?  Yet  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  some  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  his  ene- 
mies, represents  him  as  utterly  foolish,  ignorant,  ungrateful;  his  head 
reeling  with  vanity,  his  heart  overflowing  with  gall.§  This  venerated 
idol,  when  we  come  to  try  its  substance,  appears  little  more  than  a 
stock  or  a  stone.  But  Sacheverell  was  considered  as  the  represent- 
ative of  a  popular  party  doctrine ;  as  the  champion  and  the  martyr 
of  the  High  Church  cause;  and  the  multitude,  which  always  looks 
to  persons  much  more  than  to  principles,  can  rarely  be  won  over, 
until  even  the  clearest  maxim  appears  embodied  in  some  favourite 
leader. 

The  7th  of  July  had  been  appointed  by  the  Queen  as  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving,  for  what  she  termed  "  the  safe  and  honourable 
peace  lately  concluded."  Both  Houses  went  in  procession  to  St. 
Paul's;  and  in  the  evening  there  were  extensive  illuminations  blazing 
forth  from  the  city,  and  magnificent  fire-works  played  oflF  from  the 
river.  The  Queen,  however,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attend- 
ing ;  and  the  Whigs  kept  aloof  from  a  pageant  which,  in  their  eyes, 
must  have  appeared  a  profanation. 

•  Burnet's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  542,  fol.  eA  f  Ibid^  p.  553, 

1  Tindal's  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  lOG. 

§  Sir  Walter  Soott truly  observes:  "  Although  the  Tory  ministry  was  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ferment  raised  by  this  silly  tool,  the  eminent  writers  of  their  party  seldooi 
meAtion  him  but  with  contempt"  Note  to  Swift's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  250.  As  to  Sache- 
verell's  real  principles,  I  have  found  the  following  entry  in  a  "  Minute  of  what  was  re- 
solved on  by  his  Majesty  and  Earl  Bolingbroke,"  October  14,  1716  (Stuart  Papers), — 
"  Sacheverell  to  make  his  way  to  the  King  (on  his  landing)  unless  he  can  be  more  useful 
in  London." 

[A  wise  comment  is  given  in  Mr.  Woodworth^s  sonnet  on 

Sacbevkrsll. 
A  sudden  conflict  rises  from  the  swell 
Of  a  proud  slavery,  met  by  tenets  strained 
In  liberty's  behal£     Fears,  true  or  feigned. 
Spread  through  all  ranks ;  and,  lo !  the  Sentinel 
Who  loudest  rang  his  pulpit  'larum  bell, 
Stands  at  the  bar,  absolved  by  female  eyes. 
Mingling  their  glances  with  grave  flatteries 
Lavished  on  hint — that  England  may  rebel 
Against  her  ancient  virtue.     High  and  Low 
Watchwords  of  party  on  all  tongues  are  rife ; 
As  if  a  church,  though  sprang  from  Heaven,  must  owe 
To  opposites  and  fierce  extremes  her  life,— 
Not  to  the  golden  mean  and  quiet  flow 
Of  trutlis  that  soften  hatred,  temper  strife. 

Poetical  Works,  Moxon's  8vo.  Edit  p.  32  8. J 
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On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  the  Queen  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  prorogue  Parliament  in  person.  ''  My  Lords  and 
Gentlemen/'  she  said,  "at  my  coming  to  the  Crown  I  found  a  war 
prepared  for  me.  God  has  blessed  my  arms  with  many  victories, 
and  at  last  has  enabled  me  to  make  them  useful  by  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace.  I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  assistance  you  have 
given  me  therein,  and  I  promise  myself  that,  with  your  concurrence, 
it  will  be  lasting.  To  this  end  I  recommend  it  to  you  all  to  make 
my  subjects  truly  sensible  of  what  they  gain  by  the  peace." 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  address  of  Queen  Anne  with  that  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  a  century  afterwards,  on  closing  the  session  of 
1814.  We  shall  find  that  the  shameful  peace  of  Utrecht  is  com- 
mended with  far  higher  praise  than  the  triumphant  peace  of  Paris. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  ask  statesmen  "  to  make  my  subjects  truly 
sensible"  of  the  glory  of  the  latter.  We  may  observe,  also,  that 
the  Prince  Regent,  in  alluding  to  the  great  victories  of  the  war, 
pays  a  proper  and  natural  tribute  to  "  the  consummate  skill  and 
ability  displayed  by  the  great  commander  whose  services  you  have 
80  justly  acknowledged."  In  Queen  Anne*s  speech,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  meanly  and  enviously  shut  out  from  all 
notice.  Did  Harley  and  St.  John  really  think  that  his  glory  de- 
pended on  their  notice,  or  that  they  could  lower  his  fame  by  sup- 
pressing his  praises? 

The  Parliament,  thus  prorogued,  was  dissolved  a  few  days  after- 
wards. At  this  period  the  hopes  of  the  leading  Whigs  seem  to  have 
been  greatly  depressed.  The  Hanoverian  minister  was  told  by  Stan- 
hope that  "the  greatest  number  of  country  gentlemen  is  rather 
against  us  than  for  us;"  and  the  General  added  his  opinion,  that  "  if 
things  continue  ever  so  short  a  time  on  the  present  footing,  the 
Elector  will  not  come  to  the  Crown  unless  he  comes  with  an  army."* 
The  Whigs  made,  however,  the  most  of  their  cause  in  their  appeals 
at  the  elections.  They  inveighed,  and  not  without  success,  against 
the  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  their  opponents.  To  show  their  con- 
cern for  trade,  and  especially  for  the  staple  commodity  of  England, 
they  in  most  places  wore  pieces  of  wool  in  their  hats;  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Tories  assumed  green  boughs,  as  seeking  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  most  popular  event  in  English  history,  the 
Restoration.f 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  for  human  nature,  how  easily  and  com- 
pletely even  the  most  intelligent  classes  of  even  the  most  intelligent 
people  may  sometimes  be  imposed  upon.  There  seems  some  inherent 
proneness  in  mankind  to  great  national  delusions.  The  same  men 
whom  we  find  as  individuals  watchful  and  wary,  not  readily  trusting 
professions,  nor  often  misled  by  appearances,  as  a  body  will  often 

*  Schutz  to  Both  mar,  Oct.  3,  1713.    Macpherson,  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 

t  Hist  of  Europe,  1713  and  1714.  I  find  from  a  letter  in  the  Stuart  Papers,  that  there 
were  in  like  manner  symbols  assumed  on  the  Pretender's  birth-day  in  1716.  The  Ja- 
cobites wore  white  roses;  and  the  Whigs  farthing  warming-pans!  (Letter  of  Mr.  Thor. 
lunes,  London,  June  11,  17 IC.) 
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swallow  open-mouthed  the  most  glaring  abenrdities  and  contradic- 
tions ;  and  the  press,  which  ought  to  be  the  detector  of  such  delu- 
sions, will  sometimes  stoop  to  be  their  instrument.  Thus,  in  the 
elections  of  1713,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  great  msyority  of  the 
English  people  were  zealously  attached  to  the  rights  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  The  Tory  administration  was  well  known  to  be  on  ill 
terms  with  that  family,  and  was  publicly  accused  of  fayouring  the 
cause  of  its  rival.  We  might,  therefore,  have  presumed  that  the 
people  of  England  must  needs  have  taken  one  or  the  other  course, 
have  jcooled  in  their  zeal  either  for  a  Protestant  King,  or  for  Jacobite 
ministers.  Yet,  with  wonderful  blindness,  they  resolutely  adhered 
to  both ;  and,  while  devoutly  praying  for  the  Electress  Sophia,  as 
heir  presumptive^  while  solemnly  burning,  on  the  18th  of  November, 
amidst  unanimous  huzzas,  figures  of  the  Devil,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Pretender,*  they  yet  returned  to  Parliament  a  vast  majority  of 
friends  to  an  administration  which,  in  all  its  actions,  studied  the  ad- 
vantage of  one  at  least  of  those  three  personages.  The  Whigs,  it 
is  true,  were  victorious  in  several  places,  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps, 
were  not  losers  by  this  election  as  compared  to  the  last ;  but  they 
still  formed  but  a  feeble  fraction  of  the  House  of  Commons;  while, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  the  other  hand,  they  continued  to  exert 
a  manifest  ascendency. 

The  scope  of  this  work  appears  to  me  to  impose  the  necessity, 
and  the  period  of  a  general  election  to  afford  the  occasion,  for  my 
giving  some  details  on  the  composition  of  both  Houses  at  this 
period. 

First,  then,  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  comprised,  at  this  period, 
one  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal,  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
under  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge;  twenty-two  other  Dukes, 
two  Marquesses,  sixty-four  Earls,  ten  Viscounts,  and  sixty-seven 
Barons.  These,  with  twenty-six  Spiritual  and  sixteen  Scotch  Repre- 
sentative Peers,  made  up  a  total  of  207 ;  several  of  whom,  however, 
as  Roman  Catholics,  could  take  no  part  in  public  business.  In  com- 
paring these  numbers  with  those  at  the  accession  of  William  the 
Fourth,  we  find  them,  at  this  latter  period,  amount  to  390,  including 
four  Spirittial  and  twenty-eight  Temporal  Representative  Peers  from 
Ireland,  an  increase,  certainly,  not  at  all  more  than  commensurate 
with  the  improvement  of  properties  and  the  increase  of  population. 
In  fact,  the  proportion  between  the  Peers  and  the  population  will  be 
found  nearly  the  same  at  both  periods.  Were  such  limits  to  be 
outstepped  in  any  very  great  degree,  the  result  could  not  fail  to  be 
felt  injuriously  by  the  landed  interest,  as  withdrawing  considerable 
proprietors  from  the  representation  of  the  counties,  and  throwing 
that  representation  into  inferior  hands. 

Of  the  207  Peerages  which  existed  at  the  accession  of  George 
the  First,  not  more  than  fifty-two  remained  unaltered  at  the  death 

•  Hist  of  Europe  for  1713  and  1714,  p.  203.  The  18lb  of  November  was  the  anni- 
Tcrsary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  aocession. 
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of  George  the  Fourth.  But  the  rest  were  by  no  means  all  extinc- 
tions. Many  appear  changed  only  from  promotions  in  rank,  as,  for 
example,  the  Earls  of  Exeter  and  Salisbury ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  several  are  continued  in  collateral  branches,  and  under  lower 
but  more  ancient  titles,  as  was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  the  Duke- 
dom and  Earldom  of  Shrewsbury.  It  may  not  be  undeserving  of 
notice  as  a  singularity,  that  though,  in  1714,  the  body  of  Peers  was 
so  much  smaller  than  in  1830,  a  greater  number  of  them  held  the 
rank  of  Dukes. 

The  House  of  Commons  then,  and  throughout  that  century,  con- 
sisted of  558  Members  ;  513  being  sent  from  England,  and  45  from 
Scotland.  It  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  how  large  a  number  of 
the  family  interests  and  local  ties  which  still  exist,  or,  at  least, 
which  existed  before  Lord  Grey*s  administration,  were  in  force  at 
this  early  period.  We  find,  in  this  Parliament,  a  Drake  returned 
for  Amersham,  a  Grimston  for  St.  Albans,  a  Whitmore  for  Bridg- 
north, a  Musgrave  for  Carlisle,  a  Cholmondeley  for  Cheshire,  a 
Bathurst  for  Cirencester,  a  Bankes  for  CorflFe  Castle,  a  Lowther  for 
Cumberland,  a  Wynn.for  Denbigh,  a  Mundy  for  Derby,  a  Foley  for 
Droitwich,  and  another  Foley  for  Hereford,  a  Hervey  for  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  a  Mostyn  for  Flint,  an  Eliot  for  St.  Germains,  a  Berke- 
ley for  Gloucestershire,  a  Brownlow  for  Grantham,  an  A'Court  for 
Heytesbury,'  Lord  Hinchinbrook  for  Huntingdon,  Sir  Edward 
KnatchbuU  for  Kent,  a  Sibthorp  for  Lincoln,  a  Walpole  for  Lynn, 
a  Wentworth  for  Malton,  a  Bruce  for  Marlborough,  a  Vaughan  for 
Merioneth,  Thomas  Cartwright  for  Northamptonshire,  a  Fitzwilliam 
for  Peterborough,  an  Edgcombe  for  Plympton,  a  Fleetwood  for 
Preston,  a  Cocks  for  Beigate,  a  Vernon  for  StaflFord,  a  Cecil  for 
Stamford,  a  Dowdeswell  for  Tewkesbury,  a  Greville  for  Warwick, 
and  a  Forester  for  Wenlock.*  These  hereditary  seats  in  Parliament, 
combining  in  some  degree  the  permanency  of  Peerages  with  the 
popularity  of  Elections,  these  feelings  of  mutual  kindness,  which 
bound  together  our  wealthy  gentry  and  their  poorer  neighbors,  and 
brought  them  into  frequent  and  friendly  intercourse,  these  bulwarks 
against  any  sudden  and  overwhelming  tide  of  popular  delusion,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  good  work- 
ing of  our  ancient  constitution,  and,  still  more,  of  its  long  duration. 
Thanks,  in  great  measure,  to  them,  the  constitution  of  England 
might  long  be  compared  to  its  country,  smooth  yet  not  uniform, 
diversified  yet  not  rugged,  equally  removed  from  the  impracticable 
heights  of  democracy  or  the  dead  level  of  despotism  If 

•  See  a  list  of  this  House  of  Commons  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  1246. 
The  list  is,  howeyeif  incorrect  in  some  particulars;  and  thus,  for  instance,  does  not  con- 
tain the  name  of  Steele.  He  was  member  for  Stockbridge.  (Hist  of  Europe  ibr  1713 
and  1714,  p.  265.) 

t  Dante  says  of  Cesena,  though  in  a  different  sense  from  that  of  a  balanced  constitu- 
tion,— 

<*Cosi  com  'ella  sie  tra  1  piano  e  1  monte 
Tra  tirani^  si  vive  e  stato  franco." 

/n/.c.27,T.  53. 

VOL.  I.  D 
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In  support  of  this  opinion  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that, 
in  the  times  of  Queen  Anne  as  in  ours,  all  the  eminent  statesmen  of 
the  age,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  owed  to  the  smaller  boroughs, 
now  disfranchised,  either  their  introduction  into  public  life,  or  their 
refuge  during  some  part  of  it.  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  sat  for 
Beralston,  Lord  Chancellor  King  for  the  same  place,  Harleyfor 
Tregony,  Craggs  afterwards  for  the  same,  Walpole  for  Castle  Ris- 
ing, Steele  for  Stockbridge,  Addison  for  Malmesbury,  Prior  for 
East  Grinstead,  Stanhope  for  Wendover,  Lord  Chesterfield  for  St. 
Germains,  Pulteney  for  Heydon,  Shippen  for  Bramber,  and  Boling- 
broke  for  Wotton  Basset !  Such  were  the  brilliant  results  of  our 
late  representative  system.  We  have  now  irrevocably  cut  off  the 
fountain  head.  But  we  wisely  expect  that  the  stream  will  not  cease 
to  flow ! 

I  am  not,  however,  a  blind  and  indiscriminate  admirer  of  our 
former  Parliamentary  constitution.  Its  most  indefensible  part,  I 
mean  the  sale  and  purchase  of  seats,  may  be  traced  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period  than  is  commonly  supposed.  When  Mr.  Hallam  states 
that  this  practice  is  never  mentioned  in  any  book  that  he  remembers 
to  have  seen,  of  an  earlier  date  than  1760,*  he,  for  once,  departs 
from  his  usual  accuracy.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  Lady  Mary 
Montagu  write  to  her  husband  in  1714,  when  he  wished  to  come  into 
Parliament,  "  Perhaps  it  will  be  the  best  way  to  deposit  a  certain 
sum  in  some  friend's  hands,  and  buy  some  little  Cornish  borough. "f 
Thus  also,  ^'  it  is  notorious,''  said  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  in  Parlia- 
ment, when  arguing  against  the  system  of  triennial  elections,  "  that 
a  great  number  of  persons  have  no  other  livelihood  than  by  being 
employed  in  bribing  corporations.  "J 

Reports  of  the  speeches  in  either  House,  which  now  exercise  so 
powerful  an  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  were  at  this  period 
almost  unknown.  We  find,  indeed,  some  account  of  striking  sen- 
tences, or  the  principal  arguments  of  a  few  Parliamentary  leaders. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  these  do  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  be- 
fore the  public  by  a  daily  press ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  record  of  a  single  protracted  debate 
at  the  present  time  is  longer  than  the  record  of  a  whole  session  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Strangers,  also,  were  much  more  fre- 
quently excluded  than  at  present ;  and  questions  of  foreign  policy 
especially,  were  often  (as  now  in  North  America')  debated  with 
closed  doors.  In  the  Parliamentary  History  for  March,  1714,  we 
find  that  the  Commons  having  the  day  before  made  an  order  for 
clearing  the  House  of  all  strangers,  not  excepting  the  Peers,  it  was 

•  CoDBtitat  Hist  vol.  iiL  p.  402.  f  Letters,  vol.  iL  p.  146,  ed.  1820. 

f  Parliamentary  History,  voL  viL  p.  297. 

I  [It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  remiDd  the  reader  that  the  practice  is  not  so 
general  as  the  text  might  seem  to  imply.  The  allusion  is  meant,  no  doubt,  to  be  to  the 
executive  sessions  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  when  questions  of  foreign  policy, 
coxmected  with  the  ratifications  of  treaties,  are  debated  with  closed  doors.] 
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moYed  in  the  Lords  to  make  the  like  order,  without  excepting  the 
Commons.  But  this  motion  was  successfully  opposed  hy  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  who  said,  very  much  in  the  style  of  a  courtier,  "  It  is 
for  the  honour  of  this  august  assembly  to  show  that  they  are  bettei^ 
bred  and  have  more  complaisance  than  the  Commons  !'*  A  strange 
argument'for  legislators ! 

Still  less  was  there  at  this  period  any  publication  of  the  lists  of 
the  divisions.  In  1696,  the  printing  and  circulating  the  names  of 
a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  unanimously  voted  a 
breach  of  privilege,  and  "  destructive  of  the  freedom  and  liberties 
of  Parliament."*  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  just 
responsibility  of  members  to  their  constituents  was  thereby  at  all 
impaired ;  since,  on  any  doubtful  point,  the  electors  would  of  course 
address  an  inquiry  to  their  representative  as  to  the  vote  he  had 
given ;  and  if  even  he  were  so  utterly  base  as  to  wish  to  deceive 
them,  still  he  could  not  answer  falsely  whilst  there  were  many 
hundred  witnesses  to  the  real  fact.  To  suppose  a  question  not  call- 
ing for  any  such  inquiries  from  constituents,  is  to  suppose  a  question 
of  very  little  public  importance,  or  constituents  of  very  little  public 
spirit.  We  may,  therefore,  perhaps,  infer  that  the  modern  practice 
of  lists  in  the  daily  papers  is  more  useful  for  the  gratification  of 
curiosity  than  for  the  maintenance  of  principle  ;  and  we  may  regret 
that  so  many  hours  should  be  wasted  in  the  House  of  Commoijs  by 
explanatory  speeches,  when  the  same  object  might  be  attained  by 
explanatory  letters.  At  present  more  members  speak  to  satisfy 
their  supporters  out  of  doors,  than  to  convince  their  opponents  in 
the  House. 

In  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  place  of  daily  reports  of  the  debates 
was  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  frequent  party  pamphlets.^  It 
was  through  these  that  the  people  were  sometimes  instructed  and 
restrained,  and  more  often  spurred  and  goaded,  in  the  politics  of  the 
day.  Never  before  had  England  seen  this  paper  warfare  waged 
with  such  fierce  and  deadly  rancour.     Never  before  had  it  been  con- 

•  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xi.  p.  672. 


*  [The  memory  of  a  remarkable  partisan  pamphleteer — ^John  Asgill — was  revived 
a  few  years  ago  by  Coleridge,  after  the  name  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  celebrity  of 
•uch  party,  writers  as  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele.  He  was,  during  his  day,  noted  not 
only  /or  bis  many  political  tracts,  (among  them  one  asserting  "the  Jut  Divinum'of  the 
House  of  Hanover,")  but  also  for  an  Argument  to  prove  that  "  man  may  be  translated 
without  passing  through  death."  "  He  was  expelled,"  said  Mr.  Coleridge,  "  from  two 
Houses  of  Commons  for  blasphemy  and  atheism,  as  was  pretended; — I  suspect,  really, 
because  he  was  a  staunch  Hanoverian.  I  expected  to  find  the  ravings  of  an  enthusiast, 
or  the  sullen  snarlings  of  an  infidel,  whereas  I  found  the  very  soul  of  Swift — an  intense 
half-deceived  humourism.  I  scarcely  remember  elsewhere  such  uncommon  skill  in 
logic,  such  lawyer-like  acuteness,  and  yet  such  a  grasp  of  common  sense.  Each  of  his 
paragraphs  is  in  itself  a  whole,  and  yet  a  link  between  the  preceding  and  following;  so 
that  the  entire  series  ibrms  one  argument,  and  yet  each  is  a  diamond  in  itself" — Table 
Talk,  vol.  L  p.  244.  Again  in  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  "  I  know  no  genuine  Saxon  English  supe- 
perior  to  AsgiU's.  I  think  his  and  Befoe's  irony  often  finer  than  Swift's."  See  also 
Coleridge's  Literary  Remains,  vol.  ii.  pp.  390  and  397.  Soutliey  has  also  devoted  two 
chapters  of  "The  ])octor"  (chaps.  172  and  173)  to  an  account  of  Asgilji  and  his  writings] 
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ducted  by  such  eminent  abilities.  On  the  one  side,  the  Whigs  could 
boast  of  the  graceful  and  easy  style,  the  inimitable  humour  and  the 
fertile  fancy  of  Addison  ;  of  the  buoyant  spirit,  the  keen  and  biting 
yehemence  of  Steele.  On  the  other  side,  the  Tories  possessed  in 
Swift  perhaps  the  greatest  master  of  satire  that  ever  lived.  He 
was  bold,  vindictive,  and  unscrupulous.  He  was  seldom  restrained 
either  by  delicacy  or  compassion.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
all  the  baser  parts  of  human  nature :  for  they  were  his  own.  If, 
indeed,  it  be  possible  that  an  accomplished  satirist  should  ever  be 
an  amiable  man,  Swift  at  least  was  not  that  prodigy;  and  his  life 
and  character  appear  consumed  by  the  same  fiery  rancour  which 
glows  in  his  writings.  We  find  him  bred  as  a  Whig  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  patronised  as  a  Whig  by  Lord  Somers,  boasting  of 
himself  as  a  Whig  in  his  writings,*  and  then,  without  a  pretence  of 
principle,  without  the  slightest  charge  against  his  friends  on  public 
grounds,  and  merely  on  an  allegation  of  personal  neglect,  turning 
round  to  the  Tory  leaders  at  the  very  moment  when  those  leaders 
were  coming  into  office,  and  having  evidently  no  better  reason  for 
deserting  his  cause  than  that  he  thought  it  in  danger.  We  find  him 
instantly  single  out  all  his  former  friends  for  his  libels,  and  assail 
them  with  all  the  deadly  resentment  of  a  renegade.  The  illustrious 
Somers,  for  example,  his  early  friend,  so  lately  held  up  as  "  the 
modern  Aristides,"  becomes  "  a  false,  deceitful  rascal.^f  We  find 
him  in  some  cases  even  making  a  boast  of  insincerity ;  and  thus 
saying  of  Lord  Rochester,  "  Though  I  said  I  only  talked  from  my 
love  to  him,  I  told  a  lie,  for  I  do  not  care  if  he  were  hanged.^J  We 
find  him  now  urge  his  greedy  claims  for  reward  upon  both  Boling- 
broke  and  Harley;  and  at  length,  in  the  spring  of  1713,  extort  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  from  a  reluctant  Queen  and  hollow  friends. 
We  find  him,  a  beneficed  clergyman,  indite  a  sarcastic  allegory  on 
the  principal  sects  of  Christianity;  we  find  him  indulge  in  the 
grossest  and  most  unseemly  allusions,  even  when  writing  to  a  young, 
an  unmarried,  and  a  virtuous  woman,  who  had  become  attached  to 
him,§  a  woman  whom  his  cold-hearted  cruelty  afterwards  hurried  to 
an  early  grave.  Such  is  my  opinion  of  his  character.*  I  turn  to 
his  writings,  and  my  contempt  for  the  man  is  at  once  lost  in  my  ad- 
miration of  the  author.  What  vigour  and  vivacity  of  style !  How 
rich  is  his  variety  of  illustration,  how  terrible  his  energy  of  invec- 
tive !  How  powerfully  does  he  cast  aside  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  all  extraneous  or  subordinate  topics,  grapple  at  once  with  the 
main  matters  at  issue,  and  give  battle  to  the  whole  strength  of  his 
opponents !  Though  nearly  all  written  as  mere  occasional  pieces, 
and  to  serve  an  immediate  object,  his  works  have  been  deservedly 

•  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  240,  &c.  t  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  273;  and  voL  ii.  p.  155. 

X  Journal  to  Stella,  Dec.  30,  1710.  $  Ibid.,  Oct.  4,  1710,  &c. 

>  [See  Mr.  Lockhart*s  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  for  some  remarks  on  the  opposite  esti- 
mates of  Swiff's  personal  character  by  Soott  in  bis  Life  of  SwiA,  and  by  Lord  Jeflrey 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xviij 
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classed  by  posterity  as  permanent  productions,  and  display  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  the  whole  force  of  plain  and  homely 
language. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
party  pamphlets  and  lampoons  had  attained  a  new  degree  of  both 
talent  and  importance.  The  great  Whig  administration  had  borne 
these  attacks,  for  the  most  part,  with  inward  soreness  but  ostensible 
indifference.  It  was  not  till'a  libel  was  heard  from  the  pulpit,  and 
a  nickname  applied  in  a  sermon  to  a  minister  of  state,*  that  the  re- 
sentment of  Godolphin  drew  his  colleagues  into  the  unfortunate  im- 
peachment of  Sacheverell.  The  Tory  ministers,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  been,  while  out  of  office,  the  prime  movers  of  these  attacks, 
did  not  bear  the  libels  to  which  they  in  their  turn  became  exposed, 
with  the  same  patience  as  their  predecessors.  In  this,  as  in  almost 
every  other  matter,  they  had  recourse  to  the  most  violent  measures. 
In  one  day.  Secretary  St.  John  had  no  less  than  twelve  booksellers 
and  publishers  taken  up  for  libels  on  the  administration.f  Not  satis- 
fied with  such  activity,  he,  in  January,  1712,  brought  down  a  mes- 
sage from  her  Majesty  to  the  House  of  Commons,  complaining  of 
the  '^  great  license  which  is  taken  in  publishing  false  and  scandalous 
libels,  such  as  are  a  reproach  to  any  government;'*  and  declaring 
that  "this  evil  seems  to  be  grown  too  strong  for  the  laws  now  in 
force."  The  House  of  Commons,  at  that  time  completely  under 
the  control  of  St.  John  and  his  colleagues,  in  their  answer  went 
even  beyond  the  Royal  message,  and  lamented  that,  "  not  only  are 
false  and  scandalous  libels  printed  and  published  against  your  Ma- 
jesty's government,  but  the  most  horrid  blasphemies  against  God 
and  religion.  And  we  beg  leave  humbly  to  assure  your  Majesty 
that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  find  out  a  remedy  equal  to  this  mis- 
chief." Accordingly,  in  March,  1712,  the  House  having  resolved 
itself  intA  committee,  Sir  Gilbert  Dolben  moved  the  following 
resolutions : — 

"  1.  That  the  liberty  taken  in  printing  and  publishing  scandalous 
and  impious  libels  creates  divisions  among  her  "Majesty's  subjects, 
tends  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  is  highly  prejudicial  to 
her  Majesty's  government,  and  is  occasioned  for  want  of  due  regu- 
lating the  press. 

"  2.  That  all  printing  presses  be  registered  with  the  names  of  the 
owners  and  places  of  abode ;  and  that  the  author,  printer,  and  pub- 
lisher of  every  book  set  his  name  and  place  of  abode  thereto." 

A  bill  founded  upon  these  two  resolutions  was  ordered  by  the 
House  to  be  brought  in;  but  it  was  dropped  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  several  members  having,  as  they  believed,  found  a  more 

*  Vofpone  to  Lord  Godolphin.  Another  nickname  applied  at  the  time  to  the  same 
nobleman,  from  his  ungainly  looks,  was  Baeonface. 

t  Journal  to  Stella,  Oct.  24,  1711.  St.  John  says  himself,  in  one  oi  his  letters,  "My 
Lord  Marlborough's  stupid  chaplain  continues  to  spoil  paper.  They  had  best,  for  their 
patron's  sake  as  well  as  their  own,  be  quiet  I  know  how  to  set  them  in  the  pillory,  and 
how  lo  revive  fellows  that  wiU  write  them  to  death.'*  To  Mr.  Harrison,  Sept  21,  1711. 
Corresp.,  voL  L  p.  226. 
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effectual  method  for  suppressing  the  evil  in  question  hy  laying  a 
heavy  duty  on  all  newspapers  and  pamphlets.  This  was  done ;  and 
the  tax,  according  to  Swift,  exceeded  the  intrinsic  value  of  both 
the  materials  and  the  work  ;  yet,  considered  as  a  party  measure,  it 
failed  in  its  effect:  for  the  zeal  of  the  opposition,  which  must  at  all 
times  be  keener  than  that  of  the  party  in  power,  speedily  found 
funds  to  continue  its  attacks,  while  the  Tory  writers  did  not  always 
enjoy  the  same  advantage ;  so  that,  as  their  chief  libeller  afterwards 
complained,  this  impost  was  "  to  open  the  mouths  of  our  enemy  and 
shut  our  own."*  In  fact,  no  point  of  modern  legislation  seems 
more  perplexing  than  that  of  the  abuses  of  the  public  press.  Their 
grievance,  which  is,  in  fact,  power  without  responsibility,  is  great 
and  undoubted ;  but  a  despotic  remedy  for  them  would  be  a  greater 
grievance  still.  Under  the  benignant  influence  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, libellers,  like  vermin  in  summer,  will  naturally  grow  and  thrive. 
It  is  a  matter  well  worthy  the  inquiry  of  an  enlightened  age, 
whether  we  must  needs  bear  the  lesser  evil  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  good,  or  whether  it  be  possible  to  check  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press  without  impairing  the  liberty  out  of  which  it  springs. 

In  considering  this  question,  we  must  measure  the  mischief  of 
libels,  first,  by  the  false  opinions  or  inflamed  resentments  which  they 
may  raise  amongst  the  people ;  and,  secondly,  by  their  effects  on 
the  illustrious  ohjects  of  their  venom.  In  the  latter  respect  it  is 
true  that  the  very  extent  of  the  evil  happily  works  out  its  own  cure. 
So  common  and  unscrupulous  are  now  the  attacks  on  every  one  en- 
gaged in  public  life,  or  even  filling  an  elevated  rank,  that  few  men 
can  fail  to  become  completely  callous  and  unmoved  by  them.  But 
the  case,  I  may  observe,  was  very  different  in  less  turbulent  times, 
or  with  more  sensitive  tempers.  How  often  have  not  such  malig- 
nant falsehoods  damped  the  brightest  enei'gies,  and  discouraged  the 
most  active  patriotism !  They  have  quelled  spirits  which  had  not 
shrunk  before  embattled  armies,  which  had  confronted  the  terrors  of 
a  parliamentary  impeachment — the  Tower  and  the  block.  Of  all 
the  leading  statesmen  at  the  time  of  Anne,  the  two  who  appear  to 
have  possessed  the  greatest  mastery  of  temper  and  powers  of  self- 
control  are  Marlborough  and  Somers.  The  former,  in  the  opinion 
of  Adam  Smith,  even  surpassed  in  these  qualities  all  other  great 
public  characters  of  modern  times.  Yet  we  find  both  Somers  and 
Marlborough  writhing  and  embittered  by  the  sting  of  even  the  most 
insignificant  literary  insects.  The  private  letters  of  the  Duke  are 
filled  with  complaints  against  "  the  villanous  way  of  printing,  which 
stabs  me  to  the  heart.^f — "  I  find,"  says  Lord  Somers,  "that  in 
any  reign,  and  with  any  success,  there  will  be  little  cause  to  envy 
any  one  who  has  a  share  of  the  ministry  in  England.  "J    Are  these, 

•  Swift,  Four  last  Years  of  the  Queen,  Work?,  vol.  v.  p.  301.  I  may  observe,  how- 
ever, that  a  foreign  ambassador  writes  in  1716,  "Printers  run  great  risks  in  printing  any- 
thing that  displeases  the  Government."  Count  Gyllenborg  to  Gortz.  f/>ndon,  Oct  23, 
1716.     (Papers  laid  before  Parliament.) 

!To  the  Duchess,  April  16,  1711 ;  and  several  others. 
Letter  to  tlie  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  December,  1704. 
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we  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  the  feelings  with  which  a  generous 
country  should  desire  its  great  men  to  regard  it?  Is  it  not  also  to 
be  feared  that  the  country  may  thus  have  lost  the  advantage  of 
much  enterprise  and  genius  which  would  otherwise  have  been  ex- 
erted for  its  service  ?  And,  above  all,  have  we  any  ground  to  hope 
that  the  very  excess  of  the  evil,  which  undoubtedly  works  out  its 
own  cure  so  far  as  private  feelings  are  concerned,  has  at  all  the  same 
effect  with  regard  to  public  delusion  or  exasperation? 

From  this  long,  but  I  hope  not  superfluous  digression,  I  return  to 
the  schemes  and  proceedings  of  the  British  administration.  In  the 
period  between  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Parliament  and  the  meet- 
ing of  the  new  one,  in  February,  1714,  the  party  of  Bolingbroke  in 
the  cabinet  appears  to  have  exerted  a  decided  preponderance  over 
that  of  Oxford.  In  the  same  proportion  as  his  influence  increased, 
the  tendency  of  every'measure  grew  more  and  more  in  favour  of  the 
Pretender  and  his  partisans.  We  have  now  laid  open  to  public  view, 
in  Macpherson's  and  Lockhart's  volumes,  the  most  confidential  cor- 
respondence of  that  period,  secret  reports  from  the  agents  both  of 
Hanover  and  of  St.  Germains;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that, 
widely  as  these  letters  differ  in  all  their  views  and  wishes,  and 
sources  of  information,  they  yet  perfectly  agree  as  to  the  fact  of 
the  new  counsels  of  England  being  for  the  interests  of  the  latter. 
The  Hanoverians  write  with  bitterness  and  alarm ;  the  Jacobites  in 
a  most  confident  and  joyous  tone.  "  The  changes,"  says  the  Jesuit 
Plunkett,*  "  go  on  by  degrees  to  the  King's  advantage  ;  none  but 
his  friends  advanced  or  employed  in  order  to  serve  the  great  project. 

Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  do  not'  set  their  horses  together, 

because .  he  (Oxford)  is  so  dilatory,  and  dozes  over  things,  which  is 
the  occasion  there    are   so  many  Whigs   chosen    this  parliament. 
Though  there  are  four  Tories  to  one,  they  think  it  little.  ....... 

The  ministry  must  now  sink  or  swim  with  France.**t  So  strong  was, 
in  fact,  the  Jacobite  conviction  on  this  point,  that  the  Pretender 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  recommending  the  ministry  to  the  support 
of  his  friends  in  England;  and  on  the  19th  of  September,  Nairne, 
his  Under  Secretary  of  State,  sent  a  still  more  specific  injunction  to 
the  Jacobites  that  they  should  assist  the  Tories  at  the  elections,  and 
promote  all  the  measures  of  the  Court. 

The  new  appointments  at  that  Court  were  likewise  nearly  all  such 

*  This  Plunkett,  under  the  name  of  Rogers,  was  a  stirring  Jacobite  agent,  who  bad 
previously  dipped  in  a  most  detestable  conspiracy  against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He 
assured  the  ministers  that  Marlborough  and  the  principal  Whigs  meant  to  fire  the  city, 
seize  the  Queen,  murder  Oxford,  &c    See  Coxe's  Life,  yoL  vi.  p.  167. 

t  Letters  dated  Oct  7,  and  28,  1713.  Macpherson,  vol.  ii.  p.  439,  and  446.  The 
Queen  is  always  termed  Princess  Anne,  and  often  mentioned  with  bitterness  on  account 
of  her  conduct  to  her  father.  Several  old  catches  against  her  and  Queen  Mary's  proceed- 
ings at  that  time  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  in  old  Jacobite  families.  Here  is 
one  that  I  remember  to  have  heard  from  a  Cornish  gentleman : — 

"William  and  Mary,  George  and  Anne- 
Four  such  children  neyer  had  man! 
They  turned  their  father  out  of  door. 
And  called  their  brother  a  son  of  a  — — .*' 
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as  to  possess  no  small  claim  to  this  support.  Sir  William  Wyndham 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  Duke  of  Athol  received 
the  Privy  Seal  for  Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Mar  the  seals  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  same  Kingdom.  The  vacant  Bishopric  of  Rochester 
and  Deanery  of  Westminster  were  both  conferred  oh  Atterbury,  a 
Jacobite  divine  of  great  abilities  and  still  greater  ambition. 

But  one  of  the  principal  steps  to  which  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond 
applied  themselves  for  the  promotion  of  their  final  object,  and  which 
may  serve  as  an  additional  proof  of  it,  was  new-modelling  the  troops.* 
Even  in  May  we  find  Plunkett  stating,  "We  are  paying  and  dis- 
carding the  army  every  day.  It  is  observable  those  that  were  of 
Oliver's  (King  William's)  making  are  laid  aside."*  The  Duke  of 
Ormond  was  made  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  thus  placing 
under  his  control  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  coast  ;t  and  Ber- 
wick and  Edinburgh  were  in  like  manner  entrusted  to  sure  hands. 
But  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  over  troops  whom  he 
had  so  often  led  to  victory  and  never  once  to  failure,  was  naturally 
looked  upon  as  a  most  formidable  obstacle.  The  personal  enemies 
of  that  great  man  were  therefore  eagerly  brought  forward  by  the 
Government,  and  his  friends,  at  every  opportunity,  dismissed  the 
service,  or  at  least  withdrawn  from  active  employment.  A  scheme 
was  even  formed  by  Ormond  for  compelling  several  such  officers 
to  sell  their  commissions,  and  Government  was  to  advance  10,000/. 
to  assist  some  of  their  own  creatures  in  becoming  the  purchasers.^ 
But  this  project,  fraught  as  it  was  with  danger  to  the  Hanover 
succession,  was  happily  baffled  by  Oxford's  neglecting  to  provide 
the  requisite  funds;  and,  in  fact,  throughout  all  this  period  the 
usual  inertness  of  that  minister,  and  perhaps  we  may  add  his  dis- 
inclination to  the  Jacobite  cause,  acted  as  a  drag-chain  on  the  head- 
long career  and  downward  descent  of  his  colleague8.§ 

It  was  not  only  in  their  negotiations  abroad  and  their  government 
at  home,  that  the  English  ministers  befriended  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts; 
they  had  much  at  heart  a  still  more  effectual  step  for  his  service,  by 
persuading  him  to  renounce,  or  at  least  pretend  to  renounce,  the 
Koman  Catholic  faith.  An  apparent  accession  to  the  Church  of 
England  was,  therefore,  on  high  authority,  and  on  many  occasions, 

*  Macpheraon's  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  412.  See  an  account  of  the  legiments  disbanded  in 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vol.  xvii.  p.  293. 

t  A  previous  and  ineffectual  attempt  had  been  made  to  induce  the  Earl  of  Dorset  to 
give  up  Dover  Castle.     See  H.  Wal pole's  letter  to  Mann,  May  17,  1749. 

1  See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  444,  note. 

§  Marshal  Berwick  observes," Le  Tr^sorier  difiR^rait  de  jour  ^  autre  de  ropier  Tarm^ 
malgr^  les  solicitations  du  Due  d'Ormond  avec  lequel  k  I'insu  d'Oxford  j'^tais  en  com- 
merce de  lettres."  (Mem.,  vol.  il  p.  128.)  See  also  the  extracts  from  the  Stuart  Papers^ 
Appendix. 

I  [Some  details  of  this  political  remodelling  of  the  troops  and  ** closeting  the  gentle- 
men of  the  army,"  may  be  found  in  Captain  Rotort  Parker's  "  Memoirs  of  the  most 
Remarkable  Mi liuiry  Transactions  from  the  year  1683  to  1718."  He  served  in  Marl- 
boroughs  campaigns,  and  wrote  these  Memoirs,  which  were  published  by  his  son  in 
1747.] 
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eagerly  pressed  upon  James.  In  July,  1712,  we  find  a  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  urging  that  measure  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  as  the  one  thing  needftd.*  In  February,  1714,  Oxford 
dictated  a  letter  from  Gaultier  to  the  Pretender,  assuring  him  that 
if  he  wished  to  be  sure  of  the  succession,  it  was  absolutely  requisite 
that  he  should  dissemble  his  religion,  or  change  it  for  that  established 
amongst  his  countrymen;  and  that  so  long  as  he  continued  a  Roman 
Catholic  the  Queen  would  do  nothing  for  him.f  The  language  of 
Bolingbroke,  on  many  occasions,  was  the  same;  and  at  last  he  ob- 
serred  to  Iberville,  that  if  the  Elector  of  Hanover  ever  did  mount 
the  throne  of  England  it  would  be  entirely  through  the  fault  of  the 
Pretender,  in  refusiilg  to  do  what  was  quite  indispensable  to  gain 
the  hearts  of  the  nation  and  allay  their  apprehensions.J  Nor  were 
these  remonstrances  and  wishes  confined  to  Protestant  statesmen; 
it  appears  from  other  letters  of  Iberville  that  several  leading  Catho- 
lics concurred  in  them.§  "According  to  the  information  I  receive 
on  all  hands,"  writes  that  agent,  "there  is  not  one  Tory  fool-hardy 
enough  to  say  a  single  word  that  shall  pledge  him  to  acknowledge 
King  James  after  the  death  of  the  Queen,  nor  perhaps  who  is  really 
disposed  to  favour  him,  unless  he  will  become  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  seems  tt)  me  that  within  the  last  few  days 
the  Protestant  Jacobites  speak  pretty  openly  in  this  sense.  Nay, 
more,  most  of  them  think  that  he  cannot  hesitate  or  scruple  to  take 
that  course.  They  believe  that  the  delay  in  his  doing  so  at  this 
dangerous  crisis  of  the  Queen's  health  (a  delay  of  which  they  all 
disapprove)  is  owing  only  to  his  expecting  some  assurances  that  if 
he  takes  that  step  he  shall  be  acknowledged  as  the  heir."|| 

The  Pretender  was  now  nearly  in  the  same  situation  as  his  great- 

SBudfather,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France;  when  many  even  of  his 
uguenot  followers  implored  him  to  sacrifice  his  faith  for  the  attain- 
ment of  his  throne.  His  uncle,  also,  Charles  the  Second,  had,  in 
1660,  consented  to  suppress  his  secret  religious  predilections.  But 
to  the  great  and  lasting  honour  of  James,  he  disdained  any  such  un- 
worthy compromise  with  his  conscience;  and  he  wrote  a  very  able 
letter,  to  be  circulated  amongst  his  partisans  in  England,  and  in 
which  he  declared  his  fixed  determination  neither  to  dissemble  nor 
to  change  ;1f  a  rare  and  admirable  instance  of  religious  sincerity  in 
princes.  It  was  hoped,  however,  by  the  Pretender,  that  this  letter 
might  have  the  good  efiect  of  increasing  the  confidence  of  his  friends, 
since  he  who  thus  preferred  his  conscience  to  his  interests  might  be 
more  surely  relied  on  in  his  solemn  promises  to  respect  the  religious 
establishment  and  constitutional  rights  of  others.  But  such  an  argu- 
ment was  far  too  refined  for  popular  apprehension;  his  sincerity, 

*  Macpheraon*s  Pftpers,  vol  ii.  p.  327.  f  Gaultier  to  the  Pretender,  Feb.  6,  1714. 

±  Iberville  toTorcy,  July  2,  1714. 

5  Letters  of  Iberville,  between  June  23,  and  July  11,  1714. 
I  Iberville  to  Torcy,  February  26, 1714. 

H  See  this  letter  in  Macpherson'e  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  625.    The  ill  effect  it  had  produced 
is  mentioned  by  Iberville  to  Torcy,  just  before  the  Queen's  death.    July  20,  1714. 
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thongh  a  merit  in  him,  must  have  been  a  misfortnne  to  England,  had 
he  come  to  the  throne;  and,  however  praiseworthy  might  be  the  sen- 
timents of  his  letter,  its  general  circulation  at  such  a  period  cannot 
be  considered  otherwise  than  ill-timed  and  injudicious. 

This  letter,  however,  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  the  importunities 
of  the  Jacobites  with  the  Pretender,  nor  to  their  exertions  for  him. 
Both  continued  with  unabated  ardour;  and  the  latter,  at  least,  with 
good  prospects  of  success. 

On  the  other  side,  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  succession,  fully 
aware  of  their  danger,  no  less  endeavoured  to  take  their  measures  in 
case  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  In  the  absence  of  Marlborough,  and  in 
want  of  his  master-mind,  they  considered  Stanhope  as  their  military 
chief ;  and  that  general  became  the  pivot  of  several  important  schemes 
and  missions.  He  held  some  private  conferences  with  the  principal 
officers  of  the  French  refugees,  a  numerous  body,  and  zealous  for 
the  Protestant  cause.  He  despatched  several  officers  to  the  opposite 
coasts  to  ascertain  the  movements  of  the  troops,  and  to  guard 
against  the  Pretender  secretly  collecting  and  lan(Ung  at  the  head  of 
any  considerable  force.*  He  and  his  friends  were  also  brooding 
over  a  scheme  no  less  adyenturous  and  decisive  than  that  which  they 
dreaded  in  their  opponents ;  for  they  had  it  in  contemplation  that, 
on  the  Queen's  death,  or  dangerous  illness,  or  perhaps  even  greatly 
declining  health,  the  Elector  should  come  over  with  a  body  of  troops.f 
Such  a  design  was,  of  course,  kept  scrupulously  secret;  yet,  as  we 
shall  find,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  ministers  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  spring.  It  was  supported  by  Marlborough  with  all  his 
influence,  and  he  sent  General  Gadogan  from  abroad  to  concert  with 
Stanhope  the  necessary  arrangements  for  that  purpose.;];  Yet  the 
Duke  positively  refused  to  commit  himself  in  documents,  by  putting 
his  name  to  an  association  which  had  been  framed  by  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Whigs  in  England,  and  brought  to  him  at  Antwerp  by 
Mr.  Onslow,  a  refusal  not  unattended,  on  their  part,  by  some  dia- 
appointment  and  suspicion. 

The  Court  of  Hanover,  however,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions, 
showed  but  little  readiness  to  second  the  exertions  of  its  friends  in 
England.  The  Dowager  Electress  was  still  living  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-two,  and  sometimes  appeared  jealous  of  the  attention 
of  her  son  to  affairs  in  which  she,  as  the  next  heir,  considered  her- 
self chiefly  concerned.  From  age  she  was  slow  and  dilatory,  as 
much  as  the  Elector  from  temper.  Both  of  them  displayed,  also, 
either  an  ill-judged  parsimony,  or  a  surprising  poverty,  in  refusing 
to  lay  out  small  sums,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  advice  and 

*  "The  officers  sent  by  Mr.  Stanhope  to  the  Boulonnais  and  Flanders  are  returned; 
and  report  that  they  found  no  troops  in  motion  there,  only  that  nine  Irish  battalions  and 
a  regiment  of  dragoons  were  advanced  from  Lorraine,  and  in  quarters  at  Douay,  Valen- 
ciennes, and  Hesdin,  and  that  the  officers  said  openly  that  they  had  orders  to  be  ready  to 
march  upon  a  moment's  warning."  Kreyenberg  to  Robethon,  Feb.  16,  1714.  Macpher- 
son's  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  567. 

t  Macpherson,  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  &c. 

%  See  G)xe's  Life  of  Marlborough,  vol.  vi.  p.  263. 
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entreaties  of  their  English  correspondents.  In  vain  was  it  urged 
upon  them  that  a  very  moderate  eicpense  might  secure  some  doubt- 
ful election  or  determine  some  wavering  friends.*  In  vain  did 
Marlborough  especially  beseech  the  Elector  not  to  spare  his  money, 
and  offer  to  assist  him  with  a  loan  of  20,000?.  So  far  from  being 
able  or  willing  to  enter  into  such  expenses,  the  Elector,  at  this  very 
period,  was  hunself  soliciting  a  pension  for  his  mother  from  Queen 
Annelf 

Such  means  as  calling  in  an  armed  force  and  buying  mercenary 
partisans — ^the  sword  and  the  purse — appear  strange  expedients  for 
securing  a  succession  which  was  not  only  the  regular  and  appointed 
course  of  law,  but  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  three-fourths  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  at  that  period.  Yet  let  us  not  too  rashly  condemn  the 
statesmen  who  had  recourse  to  these  expedients.  Let  us  remember 
how  firmly  established  was  the  administration  against  which  they 
had  to  strive ;  how  fearful  the  dangers  from  which  they  finally  de- 
livered us !  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  no  suspicion  of  any  per- 
sonal lucre  or  advantage  to  themselves,  nor  of  illegal  violence  against 
their  opponents,  ever  attached  to  their  counsels,  either  for  the  appli- 
cation of  money  or  for  the  landing  of  troops. 

The  broken  health  of  the  Queen,  at  this  period,  was  another  cir- 
cumstance that  stimulated  both  parties  to  exertion,  as  showing  the 
importance  of  time.  Her  Majesty's  constitution  had  in  early  life 
been  injured  by  repeated  miscarriages.  Having  of  late  years  grown 
large  and  unwieldy,  she  could  no  longer  take  her  former  exercise  of 
hunting,  whilst  she  still  continued  to  indulge  somewhat  too  freely  at 
her  table ;  and  she  became  subject  to  fits  of  the  gout,  which  gra- 
dually grew  more  and  more  frequent  and  severe.  Other  ailments 
also  intervened.  On  the  24th  of  December,  she  was  seized  with  an 
inflammatory  fever,  and  for  several  days  remained  alarmingly  ill. 
Meanwhile  various  reports  spread  abroad,  and,  as  usual,  the  less  that 
was  known  the  more  there  was  rumoured.  Even  her  Miyesty's  death 
was  more  than  once  asserted.  The  monied  men  were  seized  with  a 
panic.  The  funds  fell.  A  run  was  made  upon  the  Bank,  and  a 
deputation  hastened  up  in  fear  and  trembling  to  the  Lord  Treasurer^ 
to  request  his  advice  and  assistance.  Under  his  direction,  the  Queen 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  announcing  her  recovery; J  and  a 
short  time  afterwards  still  more  satisfactorily  confirmed  her  own 
account,  by  arriving  in  London  and  opening  Parliament  in  person. 

The  alarm,  however,  caused  by  Anne's  undoubted  jealousy  of 
Hanover,  and  supposed  predilection  towards  St.  Germains,  was  not 
8o  easily  appeased.  The  ground  for  it,  in  fact,  grew  daily  stronger. 
One  of  the  first  objects  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Mrs.  Masham  had 

•  Baron  Schntz  to  Both  mar,  Dec.  11,  1713.  Halifax  and  Sunderland  pressed  that  day 
for  2000/.  ^to  carry  the  elections  of  the  Common  Council  of  London;*'  and  Stanhope 
added,  "  We  are  all  sure  that  being:  masters  of  the  Common  Council,  London  will  pre- 
sent to  Parliament  any  address  we  choose  1" 

t  See  Soroerville's  Queen  Anne,  p.  566. 

X  See  this  letter,  dated  February  1,  in  Tindal  (vol.  vL  p.  136). 
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been  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  from  Court  all  warm  partisans 
of  the  Hanover  succession.  None  of  these  were  left  about  her  Ma- 
jesty, except  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset,  who  aflForded  no 
handle  for  dismissal.  The  Duke  was  Master  of  the  Horse,  a  well- 
meaning  man,  but  of  shy  proud  habits  and  slender  understanding; 
insomuch  that,  on  one  occasion,  we  find  Marlborough  justifying  him- 
self as  from  a  serious  imputation,  from  uny  idea  of  having  trusted  or 
employed  him  in  aflFairs  of  importance.*  The  Duchess,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  bbld,  imperious  woman,  with  all  that  firmness  of  mind 
which  her  husband  wanted.  It  was  found  that  she  was  accustomed 
to  ply  the  timid  conscience  of  the  Queen  with  hints  on  the  terrors  of 
Popery  and  the  duty  of  securing  the  Protestant  establishment.  The 
flood-gates  of  party  virulence  were  instantly  opened  upon  her;  and 
a  Protestant  clergyman  led  the  van  against  the  inconvenient  Pro- 
testant zealot.  In  his  "Windsor  Prophecy,'*  Swift  poured  forth 
some  most  vehement  invectives  against  the  Duchess,  reproaching  her 
with  having  red  hair,  and  with  having  connived  at  the  murder  of  her 
first  husband.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  which  of  these  two  accusations 
the  Duchess  resented  most  deeply,  the  latter  being  without  a  shadow 
of  foundation,  while  the  former,  unhappily,  could  not  be  denied. 
To  tell  the  truth  of  a  lady's  person  is  sometimes  still  more  unpar- 
donable than  to  spread  falsehoods  about  her  character.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  became  Swift's  most 
deadly  enemy,  and,  by  her  influence  with  her  Royal  mistress,  was 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  excluding  him  from  higher  church 
preferment. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  however  strong  might  have  been 
Anne's  Jacobite  predilections,  she  found  it  necessary  to  conceal 
them  with  great  care  ;  and  this  was  especially  the  case,  since  in  her 
mind  they  were  so  frequently  struggling  with  natural  timidity  and 
conscientious  fears  for  the  Established  Church.  Yet,  in  more  than 
one  instance,«ber  family  feelings  burst  through  the  veil  which  usually 
surrounded  them.  One  of  these  is  related  by  Lockhart  of  Carnwath. 
That  zealous  Jacobite  having  brought  up  what  he  terms  a  "  high 
monarchical"  address  from  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  was  told  by  the 
Queen  that  she  did  not  doubt  his  affection  to  her  person,  aiid  hoped 
that  he  would  not  concur  in  any  design  to  bring  over  the  Prince  of 
Hanover  during  her  lifetime.  Somewhat  surprised  at  this  sudden 
mark  of  confidence,  "I  told  her,"  says  Lockhart,  "that  her  Majesty 
might  judge  from  the  address  I  had  read,  that  I  should  not  be  accept- 
able to  my  constituents  if  I  gave  my  consent  for  bringing  over  any 
of  that  family,  either  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter.  At  this,"  adds 
Lockhart,  "she  smiled,  and  I  withdrew,  and  then  she  said  to  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  she  believed  I  was  an  honest  man  and  a  fair 
dealer."t 

*  "I  beg  you  will  have  so  kind  an  opinion  of  me  as  to  believe  I  can't  be  so  indiscreet 
as  to  employ  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  any  tiling  that  is  of  consequence."  To  the  Duch- 
ess, July  19, 1708.  Swift  says  of  Somerset,  that  he  "  had  not  a  grain  of  judgment;  hardly 
common  sense."     Works,  vol.  z.  p.  300. 

t  Lockhart's  Commeat,  p.  317. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Although  the  scope  of  this  work  does  not  lead  me  to  notice,  in 
detail,  the  merely  local  affairs  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  I  must  not 
omit  that  both  the  sister  countries  were  then  in  a  state  of  extraor- 
dinary ferment.  In  both,  the  Jacobite  leaven  was  working  far  more 
strongly  than  in  England;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  but  that 
in  Scotland  that  party  comprised  a  majority,  not  only  as  to  num- 
bers, but  also  as  to  property.  The  Whig  ministers  had  constantly 
kept  a  very  apprehensive  eye  upon  the  Highland  chiefs,  whom  they 
knew  to  have  generally  most  disaffected  principles  and  always  most 
devoted  followers.  I  may  even  assert,  that  the  fierce  and  nearly 
fatal  struggle,  which  finally  took  place  in  1745,  had  been  clearly  fore- 
seen and  anticipated,  even  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  and  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  just  reproach  to  Walpole,  that,  preferring  present 
ease  to  future  safety,  he  did  not,  during  his  twenty  years  of  peace 
and  power,  bring  forward  any  measures  to  break  the  discipline  and 
avert  the  danger  of  these  military  bodies.*  So  early  as  1708, 
Stanhope  had  introduced  a  bill  for  that  object,  but  had  not  been  able 
to  carry  it  through.  The  administration  which  came  to  the  heln\  in 
1710  was,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  by  no  means  inclined  to  destroy 
these  useful  and  ever  ready  weapons  of  the  Jacobites;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  even  secretly  assisted  them  with  money.  Their  own  Soli- 
citor General  for  Scotland,  Sir  James  Steuart,  declared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that,  to  his  certain  knowledge,  3000Z.  or  4000Z.  had 
been  yearly  remitted  to  the  most  decided  of  the  Highland  clans.f 
For  this  discovery  Steuart  was  dismissed  from  office,  but  it  formed 
the  subject  of  a  keen  attack  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Oxford  admitted  the  fact ;  but  said  in  his  defence  that 
he  had  only  followed  the  example  of  King  William,  who,  after  re- 
ducing the  Highland  clans,  had  allowed  still  more  considerable  pen- 
sions as  hush-money.  {  Nothing  was  alleged  against  this  apology, 
and  the  Lord  Treasurer's  conduct  was  approved  by  the  House.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  if  the  payments  of  King  William 
had  been  suspended  during  several  years,  there  was  required  a  rea- 
son as  well  as  a  precedent  before  they  were  renewed. 

*  See  some  judicious  observatioiis,  ascribed  to  Mr.  Macaulay,  Edin.  Review,  No.  117, 
p.  24ft. 

J  Pari.  Hist.,  vol.  vi.  p.  1276,  and  Lockhart's  Comment.,  p.  469. 
Ibid^  p.  1339.  The  payments  of  King  William  were  made  through  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane.  It  is  said  that,  on  being  asked  by  the  minister  for  a  particular  account  of 
bis  disbursements,  Breadalbane  replied,  **  Why,  my  Lord,  the  money  is  spent — the  High- 
landers  are  quiet — and  that  is  the  only  way  of  accounting  among  friends  1"  Chambers' 
BebellioDS  of  1G89  and  1715,  p.  325. 
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On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  to  rule  Scotland  at  this 
period  was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Its  system  of  adminis- 
tration was,  no  doubt,  fraught  with  gross  and  manifold  abuses ;  but 
I  believe  that  even  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  would  not  have 
secured  it  against  the  animosity  and  accusation  of  the  Scotch.  That 
high-spirited  people  bore  with  impatience  any  government  from  Lon- 
don ;  the  ideas  of  subjugation  and  dependence  were  constantly  float- 
ing before  their  eyes  and  lending  a  distorted  medium  to  every  object 
they  surveyed.  In  no  part  of  their  dominions  had  the  Stuarts  been 
urged  to  exercise  such  arbitrary  and  grinding  power ;  in  none  had 
William  the  Third  encountered  more  harassing  and  vexatious  oppo- 
sition. Even  his  practised  patience  had  become  at  length  exhausted. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  extolling  Scotland 
to  him,  "  My  Lord,"  exclaimed  his  Majesty,  "  I  only  wish  that  it 
was  a  hundred  thousand  miles  off,  and  that  you  were  King  of  it!*' 
The  Union,  which  was  designed  as  a  remedy  to  these  heart-burbings, 
proved  at  first  only  their  aggravation.  Never  did  a  treaty  produce 
more  ultimate  advantage  to  a  nation;  never  was  any  received  with 
such  general  and  thorough  hatred.*  I  have  already  had  to  detail 
the  violent  attempt  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  its  repeal ;  but 
that  repeal  was  constantly  held  out  as  a  bait  by  the  Scotch  Jacobites; 
and  some  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  if  they  failed  in  re- 
gaining their  freedom,  they  hoped  at  least  to  be  able  to  deprive  us 
of  ours  If 

Ireland,  at  this  period,  was  scarcely  in  a  more  tranquil  situation. 
The  ministers  had  sent  in  the  autumn,  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  characters  of.  the  age,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 
After  having  been  connected  in  turn  with  almost  every  party, 
Shrewsbury's  views  as  to  the  great  point  of  the  succession  might  at 
this  time  be  considered  doubtful.  During  his  administration  in  the 
reign  of  William,  he  had  stooped  to  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  St.  Germains.  On  the  other  hand,  when  passing  through  Paris, 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  he  had,  if  indeed  we  may  trust  his  own  account 
in  his  journal,  J  skilfully  parried  an  indirect  proposal  from  that  quar- 
ter. On  the  other  hand,  again,  decided  Jacobite  partialities  might 
be  presumed  from  the  part  he  had  taken  in  tripping  up  the  Whig 
administration  of  1710,  and  from  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the 
opposite  party.  Had  he  not  been  expected  to  come  into  the  secret 
views  of  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond,  he  would  s^rely  never  have  been 

*  Swift  calls  it,  with  his  usual  felicitous  expression, 

"  Blest  Revolution !  which  creates 
Divided  hearts,  united  States  I"  Works,  vol.  ziv.  p.  69. 

t  As  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  bitter  feeling,  see  the  conversation  between  Stan- 
hope and  Lockhart,  as  reported  by  the  latter.  (Comment.,  p.  479.)  "As  you  English- 
men," said  Lockhart,  "  have  made  slaves  of  us  Scotchmen,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you 
reduced  to  the  same  state!" 

J  **  My  old  acquaintance,  the  Duke  of  Lauzun,  one  day  took  occasion  to  commend  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  wished  that  by  any  means  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
so  fine  a  youth.  I  told  him  I  questioned  not  his  merit,  but  had  no  great  curiosity.  B6w 
if  I  must  see  him,  I  would  much  rather  it  were  here  than  in  England.  This  repljr 
dashed  all  further  discourse  of  this  kind."    Corresp.,  p.  185. 
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Stationed  at  such  confidential  posts  as  Paris  and  Dublin.  Yet,  as 
vill  appear  in  the  sequel,  he  deceived  these  ministers  as  he  had  their 
predecessors;  his  old  principles  triumphed,  and,  at  the  last  crisis,  he 
came  forth  a  most  timely  and  useful  assertor  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

The  Duke  arrived  at  Dublin  on  the  27th  of  October.  His  instruc- 
tions  were  to  take  the  same  line  as  the  Government  in  England ;  to 
profess  unabated  zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  thus  lull  the 
public  apprehensions,  and  prevent  a  Protestant  cry  at  the  elections. 
Accordingly,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity,  ^t  a  public  entertain- 
ment, ±0  declare  that  "  he  was  still  the  same  as  in  1688,"  and  to 
drink  to  the  "  pious  and  glorious  memory  of  King  William;"  which, 
in  Ireland,  has  always  been  a  favourite  party  symbol.  Soon  after- 
wards, a  riot  having  taken  place  in  the  Dublin  election,  and  being, 
of  course,  like  every  other  mischief,  imputed  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Duke  ordered  several  of  their  chapels  to  be  closed.  Yet,  with 
all  his  pains  and  professions,  the  Irish  elections  turned  for  the  most 
part  in  favour  of  the  Opposition.  Scarcely  had  Parliament  met, 
before  a  struggle  ensued  in  the  Commons  as  to  the  choice  of  Speaker; 
and  Sir  Alan  Fredrick,  the  Whig  candidate,  was  elected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  four.  The  Whig  party  fell  next  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Sir  Gonstantine  Phipps,  who  had  lately  countenanced  the  Jacobites 
almost  without  disguise,  and  an  address  was  voted  to  the  Queen  for 
his  removal.  On  the  other  side,  the  Lords,  where  the  Court  party 
was  the  stronger,  took  up  the  Chancellor's  cause,  passed  a  counter- 
address  in  his  favour,  and  severely  censured  Mr.  Nuttall,  a  lawyer, 
for  having  called  his  Lordship  "a  canary-bird,"  which,  it  seems,  is 
an  Hibernian  term  of  reproach.  It  became  evident  that  a  collision 
was  preparing  between  both  Houses,  and  that  the  Lower  was  ripe 
for  the  most  violent  determinations.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
Ministers,  not  less  afraid  of  its  effects  in  Ireland  than  of  its  example 
in  England,  sent  directions  to  Shrewsbury  to  prorogue  the  Parliament, 
and  it  sat  no  more  this  reign.  The  Duke,  on  his  part,  anxious  to 
watch  the  progress  of  events  at  Court,  obtained  leave  of  absence, 
and  set  out  for  England,  leaving  Sir  Gonstantine  Phipps  and  two 
Archbishops  as  Lords  Justices. 

That  more  important  assembly,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
met  on  the  16th  of  February,  1714,  and  though  the  Tories  had  a 
large  and  undoubted  majority  in  this  House  of  Commons,  yet  here, 
also,  the  choice  of  Speaker  fell  upon  a  member  who  had  lately  op- 
posed several  of  their  measures.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  No  person 
was  even  set  up  on  the  other  side ;  partly  on  account  of  the  weight 
and  merit  of  Sir  Thomas,  partly  because  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke 
Iiad  hopes  of  regaining  him  and  the  other  moderate  Tories,  and 
partly  from  their  difficulty  in  agreeing  amongst  themselves  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  candidate.^ 


I  [See  Banbury's  Memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  p.  42,  etc.  Hanmer's  name  is  to  be 
remembered,  not  only  for  his  political  career,  but  for  his  editorship  of  a  costly  edition  of 
Shatspeare.  It  was  this  literary  labour  that  led  Pope  to  introduce  him  as  the  "  Mon- 
talto''  of  the  4th  book  of  the  Dunciad.] 
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The  earliest  attention  of  both  Houses  was  turned  to  the  public 
press,  and  to  those  pamphlets  of  which  my  last  chapter  gave  a  full 
account.  Her  Majesty's  opening  speech  had  contained  a  "  wish  that 
effectual  care  had  been  taken^  as  I  have  often  desired,  to  suppress 
those  seditious  papers  and  factious  rumours  by  which  designing  men 
have  been  able  to  sink  public  credit,  and  the  innocent  have  suffered. 
There  are  some  who  are  arrived  to  that  height  of  malice  as  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  Protestant  succession  in  the  House  of  Hanover  is 
in  danger  under  my  government!" 

It  soon  appeared  that,  as  far  as  this  system  of  libels  was  concerned, 
both  Houses,  though  in  very  opposite  directions,  were  smarting  from 
its  stings.  The  Tory  House  of  Commons  proceeded  against  the 
"Crisis,"  a  new  pamphlet  of  Steele's.*  The  Whig  House  of  Lords 
proceeded  against  an  answer  to  that  pamphlet,  called  "The  Public 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs."  Swift  was  well  known  to  be  the  author,  but 
had  not  affixed  nor  announced  his  name;  so  that  the  anger  of  the 
Peers  could  wreak  itself  only  on  the  publisher  and  printer.  These 
were  immediately  summoned  to  the  bar.  And  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  Swift,  throughout  his  whole  career,  never  showed  the 
slightest  scruple  at  allowing  his  underlings  to  suffer  in  his  place,  nor 
thought  of  relief  to  them  by  exposure  of  himself.  The  alleged 
ground  of  offence  in  "The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  was  a  bitter 
and  insulting  attack  upon  the  whole  Scotch  nation  in  treating  of  the 
Union;  and  the  majority  of  the  House  took  up  the  matter  warmly. 
The  Lord  Treasurer,  on  his  part,  protested  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
pamphlet,  exclaimed  against  the  malicious  insinuations  contained 
in  it,  and  readily  joined  in  an  order  for  committing  the  publisher 
and  printer  to  the  custody  of  the  Black  Rod. 

It  may  assist  our  judgment  of  Oxford's  character  to  observe,  that 
at  the  very  time  he  was  thus  professing  his  ignorance  of  the  author, 
and  his  detestation  of  the  book,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Swift  in  a  coun- 
terfeit hand,  expressing  his  sympathy,  and  enclosing  a  bill  for  lOOZ.t 
Lord  Wharton,  however,  still  pressed  to  have  Barber,  the  printer, 
closely  examined,  with  a  view  of  discovering  the  "  villanous  author," 
But  the  artifice  of  Oxford  warded  off  the  blow.  He  directed  a  prose- 
cution against  Barber  himself,  which  rendered  his  evidence  as  to  the 
author  no  longer  admissible  in  law.  The  Scotch  Peers,  headed  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  now  went  up  in  a  body  to  the  Queen,  with  a 

•  The  "  Crisis'*  is  a  very  poor  performance.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of  it, "  It  is  chiefl7 
a  digest  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  respecting  the  succession,  mixed  with  a  few  comments, 
of  which  the  diction  is  neither  forcible,  elegant,  nor  precise ;  while  by  the  extraordinary 
exertions  made  to  obtain  subscriptions  it  is  plain  that  the  relief  of  the  author's  neccsssi- 
ties  was  the  principal  object  of  the  publication."  Life  of  Swi(\,  p.  185.  p?he  closing 
passages  of  the  "  Crisis"  may,  however,  I  venture  to  add,  be  noticed  as  vigorous  and 
eloquent  writing.] 

t  The  letter  was  as  follows : — "  I  have  heard  that  some  honest  men  who  are  very- 
innocent  are  under  trouble,  touching  a  printed  pamphlet  A  friend  of  mine,  an  obscure 
person,  but  charitable,  puts  the  enclosed  bill  in  your  hands  to  answer  such  exigencies  aa 
their  case  may  immediately  require.  And  I  find  he  will  do  more,  this  being  only  for 
the  present"  The  name  and  the  date  are  given  in  SwiA's  endoraement,  aad  the  letter 
is  printed  with  his  Works  (vol  xvi.  p.  126). 
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demand  for  vengeance  on  the  insult  they  had  suffered.  At  their 
request  a  proclamation  was  issued,  which  promised  a  reward  of 
300Z.  for  discovering  the  author  of  the  libel;  but  this  and  the  other 
legal  measures  were  skilfully  dropped  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  as 
soon  as  the  clamour  had  abated. 

In  the  Commons,  Steele  having  put  his  name  to  his  pamphlet, 
and  being  a  member  of  the  House,  suffered  far  more  severely  than 
Swift  in  the  Lords.  The  party  tone  of  his  former  essays  in  the 
Toiler ,  and  the  triumph  of  his  late  election,  had  made  him  peculiarly 
hateful  to  the  Tories ;  and  their  animosity  against  him  burst  forth 
on  the  very  first  day  of  the  session.  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  having 
been  proposed  as  Speaker,  Steele,  somewhat  presumptuously,  per- 
haps, for  a  new  member,  rose  to  support  the  nomination.  ^^  I  rise 
up,"  he  said,  "to  do  him  honour" — words  which  immediately  drew 
from  the  majority  an  ironical  cry  of  "Tatler!  Tatler!"  and,  as  he 
afterwards  came  out,  he  was  greeted  with,  "It  is  not  so  easy  a  thing 
to  speak  in  the  House;"  "  He  fancies  because  he  can  scribble  — ;" 
and  other  such  sneering  observations.  These,  however,  were  but 
the  first  mutterings  of  the  impending  storm.'*'  It  burst  on  the  11th 
of  March  by  a  direct  attack  from  Mr.  Hungerford  (a  lawyer,  who 
had  been  expelled  a  former  House  of  Commons  for  bribery), 
seconded  by  Auditor  Foley,  a  kinsman  of  the  Lord  Treasurer. 
Tfeey  quoted  some  passages  in  the  "(7mw,"  which  implied  that  the 
Hanover  succession  was  in  danger  under  her  Majesty's  government, 
and  took  good  care  to  apply  to  the  Queen  what  was  intended  for 
the  Ministry.  So  determined  was  the  hostility  of  the  Court  party, 
that  it  was  not  without  much  demur  that  a  week  was  allowed  to 
Steele  to  prepare  for  his  defence;  and  on  the  appointed  day  Auditor 
Foley  actually  moved  that  he  should  withdraw  without  making  any 
defence  at  all!  The  latter  proposal  was,  however,  too  gross  and 
glaring  to  be  admitted.  Steele,  nevertheless,  did  not  think  proper 
to  take  his  seat  on  the  side-benches  as  a  member,  but  stood  at  the 
bar  as  a  culprit,  with  Stanhope  on  one  side  and  Walpole  on  the 
other.  Addison  also  sat  near,  and  prompted  him  upon  occasion. 
Thus  ably  supported,  he  spoke  for  nearly  three  hours,  with  great 
eloquence  and  spirit,  and  then  retired.  If  was  now  generally  ex- 
pected that  Foley  would  sum  up  the  case,  and  answer  the  defence 
paragraph  by  paragraph.  But  the  Auditor,  confident  of  his  ready 
majorities,  and  thinking  farther  trouble  needless,  contented  himself 
with  saying,  "  Without  amusing  the  House  with  long  speeches,  it  is 
plain  that  the  writings  that  have  been  complained  of  are  seditious 
and  scandalous,  injurious  to  her  Majesty's  Government,  the  Church, 
and  the  Universities ;  and  I  move  that  the  question  should  be  put 
thereupon." 

This  motion  occasioned  a  very  warm  debate,  in  which  there  were 
several  powerful  speeches  on  the  side  of  Steele.  But  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  were  those  of  Walpole  and  Lord  Finch.    "  By  the 

•  Sec  Mr.  Steele's  apology,  printed  in  the  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  vi.  p.  1286. 
VOL.  I.  B 
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present  mode  of  proceeding,"  said  the  former,  ^^  Parliament,  irbicli 
used  to  be  the  scourge  only  of  evil  Ministers,  is  made  by  Ministers 

the  scourge  of  the  subject Mr.  Steele  is  only  attacked 

because  he  is  the  advocate  for  the  Protestant  succession.  The 
cause  which  he  so  ably  defends  gives  the  oflFence.  Through  his 
sides  the  succession  is  to  be  wounded.  His  punishment  wiU  be  a 
symptom  that  the  succession  is  in  danger ;  and  the  Ministry  are 
now  feeling  the  pulse  of  Parliament  to  see  how  far  they  may  be 

able  to  proceed From  what  fatality  does  it  arise  that 

what  is  written  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and  counte- 
nanced by  the  late  Ministry,  is  deemed  a  libel  on  the  present  ad^ 
ministration?*'* 

Lord  Finch  was  son  of  the  celebrated  Tory  leader,  Nottinffham. 
He  owed  some  personal  obli^tions  to  Steele,  who  had  formerly  re- 
futed a  libel  on  his  sister.  He  now  rose  to  defend  her  defender : 
but  addressing  the  House  for  the  first  time,  and  overcome  by  the 
bashfulness  usually  felt  on  that  occasion,  he  found  all  his  attempts 
to  express  himself  in  vain,  and  sat  down  in  confusion,  merely  saying, 
^^  It  is  strange  I  cannot  speak  for  this  man,  though  I  could  readily 
fight  for  him."  These  words  being  overheard,  produced  a  genersil 
feeling  in  his  favour ;  the  whole  House  rang  with  encouraging 
"Hear!  Hears;"  and  thus  called  on,  Lord  Finch  rose  a  second 
time,  and  delivered  a  speech  fraught  with  high  public  spirit  and 
natural  eloquence.  He  particularly  justified  Steele  in  his  reflections 
on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  "  We  may,"  he  said,  "  give  it  all  the 
fine  epithets  we  please,  but  epithets  do  not  change  the  nature  of 
things.  We  may,  if  we  please,  call  it  here  honourable ;  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  accounted  scandalous  in  Holland,  Germany,  Portugal,  and 
over  all  Europe  except  France  and  Spain.  We  may  call  it  advan- 
tageous; but  all  the  trading  part  of  the  nation  find  it  to  be  other- 
wise :  and  if  it  be  really  advantageous,  it  must  be  so  to  the  ministry 
that  made  it." 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  public  career  which,  though  not 
illustrious,  was  long,  useful,  and  honourable.  As  Earl  of  Winchel- 
sea  and  Nottingham,  Lord  Finch  formed  part  of  several  adminis- 
trations, and  held  his  last  cabinet  office  above  half  a  century  from 
the  time  of  his  outset.f 

Of  the  speeches  delivered  against  Steele  no  account  appears.  But 
when  the  question  was  put,  that  his  publication  should  be  declared  a 
scandalous  libel,  and  the  author  expelled  the  House,  it  was  carried 
by  245  votes  against  152 ;  a  most  fierce  and  unwarrantable  stretch 
of  party  violence.^ 

*  The  notes  of  this  speech  were  found  amongst  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  papers,  and 
are  pabiished  by  Coxe  in  his  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

t  He  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  in  July,  1766,  and  died  in  1769,  aged 
81.  Lord  Waldegrave  says  of  hinlf,  that  at  the  Admiralty,  ''his  whole  conduct  was  so 
unexceptionable,  that  faction  itself  was  obliged  to  be  silent."    (Memoirs,  p.  139.) 


*•  [See  Bunbory's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  p.  156,  for  a  very  earnest  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Steele  to  the  Speaker  the  day  after  the  vote  of  expulsion.] 
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Soon  after  this  transaction,  a  generous  effort  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  behalf  of  the  ill-fated  Catalans.  The  treatment 
of  that  poor  people  by  Oxford's  administration  is  perhaps  the  foul- 
est of  all  the  blots  upon  its  memory.  They  had  first  been  roused  to 
revolt  at  the  instigation  of  England.  In  the  name  of  the  Queen 
had  Lord  Peterborough  summoned  them  to  arms,  and  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  secure  to  them  their  ancient  Fueros,  or  provincial  liberties. 
Under  this  belief  had  they  nobly  fought  and  suffered.  Through 
their  aid  had  the  Austrian  cause  been  for  several  years  maintained 
in  Spain,  and  its  standards  twice  seen  to  float  from  the  towers  of 
Madrid.  That  cause,  it  is  true,  was  laid  prostrate  for  ever  in  the 
burning  streets  of  Brihuega  and  the  bloody  plain  of  Villa  Yiciosa. 
But  it  fell  from  no  fault  of  the  Catalans  themselves.  They  had 
performed,  and  were  even  yet  performing,  their  part  of  the  con- 
tract, while  ours,  on  the  contrary,  was  shamefully  withheld.  At  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  their  promised  Fueros  were  utterly  neglected  by 
the  English  plenipotentiaries,  and  nothing  beyond  an  amnesty  (that 
is,  mere  personal  pardon)  was  stipulated  for  them.  We  even  find 
Lord  Bolingbroke  sneering  at  what  he  calls  their  '^  obstinacy,'''*' 
and  attempting  to  prove  that  ^'  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  England 
to  preserve  the  Catalan  liberties  !"t 

The  shamelessness  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  conduct  will  appear  yet 
more  glaring,  if  we  contrast  it  with  that  which  the  same  people  had 
received  from  the  French,  and  remember  that  the  French,  with  all 
their  great  qualities,  have  never  been  thought  remarkable  for  a 
liberal  interpretation  or  an  exact  fulfilment  of  their  treaties.  These 
are  points  on  which  we  have  often,  and  not  unjustly,  compared  their 
faith  with  the  Punic.  But  on  this  occasion  they  might  well  have 
retaliated  upon  ours.  During  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  the 
Catalans  had  risen  in  another  insurrection  against  the  Castilian 
government.;^  In  that  insurrection  they  had  received  assistance 
from  the  French,  as  in  the  latter  from  the  English.  In  both  cases 
had  there  been  mutual  engagements,  in  both  were  their  struggles 
for  independence  finally  foiled;  but  did  the  French  forsake  them  at 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659  as  the  English  at  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1712  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  we  find  the  55th  article  of 
that  treaty  provide,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  for  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  the  Catalan  Fueros  ;§  and  what  is  more,  we 
find  that  under  the  guarantee  of  France  these  privileges  were 
effectually  respected. 

*  Letter  io  the  Queen,  Dec.  17,  1713,  in  Lord  BuIingbroke^B  Correspondence. 

t  Case  or  the  Catalans,  in  Tindal's  History,  vol.  vL  p.  258. 

X  The  Catalan  wars  of  that  century  might  form  a  very  interesting  narrative.  When 
Dr.  Dunham  observes,  that  ^'for  the  domestic  portion  of  this  and  much  of  the  following 
reign,  there  are  no  native  contemporary  authorities  extant;  at  least  we  know  of  none;" 
(Hist,  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  vol.  v.  p.  93,^  he  overlooks  the  Guerra  de  Catabma  en 
HenqH)  de  Fdipt  IV ^  per  Don,  FranciMco  dt  Mm ;  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  authentic 
historical  records  in  the  Spanish  language.  See  Mr.  Dunlop's  Memoirs  of  Spain,  voL  i. 
p.  287. 

S  See  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  ed.  1728,  vol.  vi^  part  2,  p.  271.  Lord  Clarendon  is 
very  iDaocaiate  in  what  he  says  on  this  point  (Hist,  of  BebelL,  voL  viL  p.  355,  Qzf.  ed.) 
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The  Catalans,  now  forsaken  by  their  Austrian  as  well  as  by  their 
English  allies,  and  opposed  to  both  the  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spain,  yet  stood  heroically  firm,  and  determined  to  wage  the  contest 
for  their  freedom  single-handed.  But  their  noble  spirit  failed  to 
rouse  any  sense  of  justice  or  humanity  in  Bolingbroke ;  and  so  far 
from  befriqnding  them,  by  word  or  deed,  he  now  prepared  to  assist 
in  their  reduction,  and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  own  disgrace  by 
despatching  an  English  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Ad- 
miral, Sir  James  Wishart,  was  directed,  in  his  first  instructions,  *^to 
repair  with  the  fleet  before  Barcelona,  then  besieged  by  the  enemy, 
and  demand  immediate  payment  of  the  value  of  the  Queen's  stores 
in  the  town,  or  a  suflBcient  security  for  payment  in  some  reasonable 
time:  to  take  care  to  time  his  arrival  before  the  town  according  to 
the  advices  from  Lord  Bingley  (then  designed  to  be  sent  to  Madrid 
as  ambassador):  by  the  strongest  representations  to  induce  the 
regency  of  Barcelona  to  accept  of  the  terms  that  shall  be  obtained 
for  them :  to  take  all  the  necessary  measures  pursuant  to  the  Queen's 
intentions  to  put  an  end  to  the  confusions  that  now  reign  in  those 
parts,  and  all  proper  methods  of  persuasion  to  induce  the  inhabitants 
of  Majorca  to  submit  to  the  terms  that  shall  be  offered  them;  and, 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  employ  his  squadron  in  countenancing  and 
assisting  all  attempts  which  may  be  made  for  reducing  them  to  a 
due  obedience."*  On  these  instructions,  we  may  observe,  first,  that 
England  was  under  the  same  engagements  to  secure  the  privileges 
of  Majorca  as  those  of  Catalonia  at  the  time  Sir  James  Wishart 
received  direct  orders  to  attack  the  former ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
whole  expedition  was  planned  in  concert  with,  and  in  deference  to, 
Sir  Patrick  Lawless,  the  Spanish  envoy  in  London,  who,  during  the 
preceding  September,  had  presented,  a  memorial  to  Bolingbroke, 
stating  that  "His  Catholic  Majesty  hopes  the  Queen  will  order  a 
squadron  of  her  ships  to  reduce  his  subjects  to  their  obedience." 
Thus  England  was  actually  not  merely  forsaking  her  faithful  and 
ill-fated  allies,  but  leaguing  herself  with  France  and  Spain  against 
them! 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  generous 
feeling  of  compassion,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  The 
first  step,  a  motion  for  papers  on  the  17th  of  March,  was  not  opposed 
by  the  Ministry.  On  the  31st,  the  subject  was  resumed  by  Lord 
Cowper's  moving  an  address  to  the  Queen,  "That  her  endeavours 
for  preserving  to  the  Catalans  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  ancient 
liberties  having  proved  ineffectual,  their  Lordships  made  it  their 
humble  request  that  she  would  continue  her  interposition  in  the 
most  pressing  manner  in  their  behalf."  Lord  Cowper  was  ably 
supported  by  his  former  colleagues,  Sunderland  and  Halifax;  while 
on  the  other  part,  Bolingbroke  declared  "that  the  Queen  had  used 
her  endeavours  to  procure  to  the  Catalans  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  liberties  and  privileges;  but  that,  after  all,  the  engagements 

*  See  the  caae  of  the  Catalans,  p.  261. 
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she  had  entered  into  subsisted  no  longer  than  while  King  Charles 
was  in  Spain!"  But  that  miserable  subterfuge  (then  urged  for  the 
first  time)  made  no  impression  on  the  House.  The  Ministers  found 
it  necessary  to  lower  their  tone;  and  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt 
could  only  observe,  that  the  address  would  be  more  welcome  to  her 
Majesty  if  the  word  "ineflFectual,"  as  applied  to  her  former  endea- 
Yours,  were  left  out.  Thus  amended,  the  address  passed  without 
opposition,  and  was  presented  the  next  day.*  Her  Majesty's  answer 
was  as  follows: —  0 

"My  Lords, — I  heartily  thank  you  for  this  address,  and  the 
satisfaction  you  express  in  the  endeavours  I  have  used  for  securing 
the  Catalans  their  just  liberties.  At  the  time  I  concluded  my  peace 
with  Spain,  I  resolved  to  continue  my  interposition,  upon  every  other 
proper  occasion,  for  obtaining  those  liberties,  and  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, the  misfortunes  to  which  that  people  are  exposed  by  the  con- 
duct of  those  more  nearly  concerned  to  help  them."  The  last 
sentence  is  an  evident  and  angry  allusion  to  the  Cabinet  pf  Vienna,  f 
But  the  address  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  by  no  means  fruitless  of 
relief  for  the  Catalans.  Bolingbroke  immediately  sent  fresh  orders 
to  Sir  James  Wishart  not  to  appear  before  Barcelona,  nor  to  attack 
the  Majorcans  till  he  should  hear  from  Lord  Bingley  and  ireceive 
directions  from  England;  and  Lord  Bingley 's  instructions  were  also 
(in  appearance  at  least)  considerably  modified.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Lord  Treasurer  greatly  surprised  the  House  by 
.moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill "  For  the  further  security  of  the 
Protestant  succession,  by  making  it  high  treason  to  bring  in  any 
foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom."  At  first  sight,  this  measure  seemed 
to  point  at  St.  Germains ;  but  it  was,  in  reality,  directed  against 
Hanover,  and  adverted  to  the  secret  design,  already  mentioned,  of 
bringing  over  the  Elector  with  a  body  of  tro(3ps.  Bolingbroke, 
however,  dissembling  his  real  drift,  and  finding  himself  hard  pressed 
by  the  Opposition,  observed,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  he 
doubted  not  his  noble  friend  who  had  introduced  the  motion  meant 
only  such  foreign  troops  as  might  be  brought  into  the  kingdom  by 
the  Pretender.  This  the  Lord  Treasurer  himself  confirmed.  But 
it  was  answered  that,  in  that  case,  such  a  bill  was  altogether  un- 
necessary; and  that  the  law  already  provided  sufficient  weapons, 
such  troops  being  either  open  enemies,  if  foreigners,  or  traitors  and 
rebels,  if  natives ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  motion  was  so  coldly  re- 
ceived by  the  House,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried 
further. 

*  The  Lords  obtained  also  tlie  concurrence  of  the  Commons  in  this  address.  Com- 
mons' Journals,  toI.  xvii.  p.  575. 

t  This  was  the  tone  taken  by  all  the  ministerial  writers  of  the  time:  "How  dreadful," 
says  Swifi,  in  his  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,  "must  be  the  doom  of  those  who  hindered 
these  people  from  submitting  to  the  gentle  terms  offered  them  by  their  Prince  1"  &c. 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  446. 


'  £See  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  chap,  ix ,  for  an 
interesting  account  of  the  heroic  efibrts  of  the  Catalans,  and  of  the  siege  of  Barcelona.] 
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The  Miniftters,  however,  undaunted  by  this  check,  attempted  to 
retrieve  their  reputation  by  a  decisive  vote  in  both  Houses,  that  the 
Protestant  succession  was  not  in  danger  under  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment. In  the  Lords,  this  question  came  on  early  in  April.  The 
debate  was  very  remarkable,  from  the  fact  that  a  body  of  Peers, 
hearty  friends  to  the  Protestant  succession,  but  holding  Tory  politics, 
and  hitherto  supporters  of  the  Tory  Administration,  separated  from 
it  on  this  trying  occasion.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  Archbishop 
of  York  tod  several  other  prelates;  the  Earls  of  Abinsdon,  Jersey, 
and  Anglesea;  Lords  Ashburnham  and  Carteret.  Anglesea  was 
especially  hostile  in  his  language.  Looking  full  at  the  Treasurer, 
he  said,  that  ^^  if  he  found  himself  imposed  upon,  he  durst  pursue 
an  evil  Minister  from  the  Queen's  closet  to  the  Tower,  and  from  the 
Tower  to  the  scaflfbld."  But,  in  spite  of  this  schism,  the  Ministerial 
•vote  was  passed  by  seventy-six  against  sixty-four;  and  thus,  in  fact, 
it  was  passed  by  the  twelve  peers  of  the  new  creation. 

The  House  of  Commons  on  the  15th,  displayed  a  similar  scene. 
The  House  having,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  re- 
solved itself  into  committee  on  the  same  question  of  the  Protestant 
succession  being  out  of  danger,  there  appeared,  as  in  the  Lords,  a 
secession  from  the  Grovernment  of  many  moderate  Tories,  (the 
Hanoverian  Tories,  as  they  were  then  termed,)  with  the  Speaker  at 
their  head.  A  very  powerful  speech  from  him  drew  over  a  considera- 
ble number  on  this  occasion ;  and,  on  the  division,  the  Court  could 
only  muster  266  against  208.  Next  day,  on  reporting  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  House,  another  fierce  debate  arose.  Walpole  applauded 
the  public  spirit  of  the  Speaker,  but  added,  that  he  despaired  of 
seeing  truth  prevail ;  since,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  a  person 
of  his  known  integrity  and  eloquence,  the  majority  of  votes  had 
carried  it  against  reason  and  argument.  Stanhope  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  Protestant  succession  in  danger  by  this  single  induction, 
that,  as  was  universally  acknowledged,  it  had  been  the  French 
King's  intention,  so  it  was  still  his  interest,  and  he  had  it  more  than 
ever  in  his  power,  to  restore  the  Pretender.  But  the  Opposition  did 
not  venture  on  a  second  division. 

In  the  Lords,  the  Whigs  showed  their  resentment  in  a  far  less 
justifiable  manner.  The  Earl  of  Wharton  moved,  that  her  Majesty 
might  be  requested  ^^  to  issue  out  a  proclamation,  promising  a  re- 
ward to  any  person  who  should  apprehend  the  Pretender  dead  or 
alive."  The  last  clause,  a  direct  encouragement  to  murder,  might 
disgrace  even  a  barbarous  age  and  a  false  religion  ;  and  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  find  such  illustrious  names  as  Halifax  and  Cow- 

5er  ranged  in  defence  of  this  savage  and  unchristian  proposal. 
'hey,  Whigs  as  they  were,  by  a  strange  anomaly,  relied  mainly  on 
the  precedent  of  James  the  Second,  in  setting  a  price  on  the  head 
of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth :  so  inconsistent  do  men 
sometimes  become  from  party  spirit !  To  oppose  this  address  was 
by  no  means  safe  or  prudent  at  that  time,  as  laying  open  the  oppo- 
nent to  the  charge  of  Jacobitism;  yet  Lords  North  and  Trevor  did 
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not  ahrink  from  this  duty.  The  former  concladed  hif)  speech  by 
saying,  that  no  man  had  more  respect  and  affection  for  the  House 
of  HanoYer,  or  would  do  more  to  serve  them  than  himself;  but  that 
they  must  excuse  him  if  he  would  not  venture  damnation  for  them. 
The  latter  moved  as  an  amendment,  ^^  That  the  reward  should  be 
for  apprehending  and  bringing  the  Pretender  to  justice,  in  case  he 
should  land  or  attempt  to  land.''  Many  of  the  Whig  peers  con- 
curred with  the  amendment ;  all  the  Whig  bishops  had  withdrawn 
from  the  debate;  and  the  House  of  Lords,  to  their  honour,  rejected 
Lord  Wharton's  proposal. 

The  House  of  Lords,  on  the  same  day,  passed  two  resolutions: 
1.  That  no  person,  not  included  in  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  and 
who  had  borne  arms  in  France  or  Spain,  should  be  capable  of  any 
employment,  civil  or  military.  2.  That  no  person,  who  is  a  natural 
bom  subject  of  her  Miyesty,  should  be  capable  of  sustaining  the 
character  of  public  minister  from  any  foreign  potentate. — These 
resolutions  were  levelled  entirely  at  Sir  Patrick  Lawless,  an  Irish- 
man, who  was  then  in  London  as  agent  from  the  Court  of  Spain  in 
the  treaty  of  commerce.  He  had  been  an  adherent  of  James  the 
Second,  had  intrigued  in  the  cause  of  his  son,  was  in  frequent  and 
close  communication  with  Bolingbroke,  and  held  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  All  these  might  be  just  grounds  of  jealousy;  but,  as  mere 
truth  and  reason  have  seldom  sufficient  weight  with  the  vulgar,  some 
of  the  leading  Whigs  did  not  scruple  to  add  several  absurd  and 
groundless  allegations.  Walpole  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  allude  to 
him,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  man  ^^  strongly  suspected  of 
having  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  late  Duke  of  Medina 
*  Celi  and  Marquis  of  Leganez  i"^  an  utter  calumny.  The  Minis- 
ters, however,  wisely  yielded  to  the  popular  prejudice;  and  sent  to 
Lawless  a  friendly  suggestion  to  withdraw  into  Holland. 

In  the  midst  of  these  parliamentary  proceedings,  the  Ministers 
were  thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion  by  an  unexpected  diplomatic 
demand.  The  Hanoverian  envoy.  Baron  Schutz,  had,  instead  of 
any  precise  instructions  from  his  Court,  received  an  order  to  consult 
and  be  guided  by  Somers,  Halifax,  Cowper,  and  other  undoubted 
friends  of  the  Protestant  succession.  All  of  them  were,  at  this  period, 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  their  great  object  could  not  be  better  se- 
cured than  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the  Hanover  family  in  England. 
So  long  as  they  had  indulged  any  hope  of  regaining  the  Queen's 
favour,  they  had  been  unwilling  to  urge,  or  even  to  allow,  a  measure 
which  they  knew  to  be  peculiarly  distasteful  to  her  Majesty;  but 
seeing  her  now  thoroughly  wedded  to  Tory  counsels,  they  looked 
much  more  to  the  safety  of  her  legal  successor  than  to  her  own 
satisfaction.  They  saw,  besides,  that  the  active  intrigues  of  the 
Jacobites  could  only  be  withstood  by  equal  activity  and  vigour  on 
the  other  side ;  and  their  plan  was  that  the  Electoral  Prince,  having 
been  created  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge,  shoiUd  come 

*  Coxe'fl  life,  vol  L  p.  45. 
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over  and  take  his  seat.  With  such  views,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  these  statesmen,  Schutz,  on  the  12th  of  April,  suddenly  waited 
upon  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt,  and  told  him  that  he  had  orders 
from  the  Electress  Sophia  to  ask  for  the  writ  of  the  Prince  as  Duke 
of  Cambridge.  The  Chancellor,  much  discomposed,  changed  colour 
and  looked  down;*  and,  after  a  long  pause,  answered  that  he  would 
speak  of  it  to  the  Queen.  On  Schutz's  taking  his  leave,  the  Chan- 
cellor followed  him  to  the  door,  and  begged  him  to  observe  that  he 
had  not  refused  the  writ,  but  only  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to  take 
her  Majesty's  orders.  A  cabinet  council  was  immediately  sum- 
moned. At  its  conclusion,  Harcourt  wrote  dryly  to  the  envoy,  stat- 
ing that  the  Queen,  not  having  received  the  least  information  of 
that  demand  from  him,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever  from  the 
Court  of  Hanover,  could  hardly  persuade  herself  that  he  acted  by 
direction  from  thence  ;  but  that  the  writ  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
had  been  sealed  at  the  same  time  with  all  the  others,  and  lay  ready 
to  be  delivered  to  the  envoy  whenever  he  called  for  it.  It  soon  ap- 
peared how  great  was  the  resentment  of  the  Queen,  and  the  per- 
plexity of  Ministers.  Three  days  after  Schutz  had  an  interview 
with  the  Lord  Treasurer.  "  He  told  me,'*  says  the  envoy  in  his 
despatches,  ^'that  he  never  saw  the  Queen  in  a  greater  passion. 
He  said  I  ought  to  have  addressed  myself  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  to  him,  who  would  not  have  failed  to  advise  very 
properly  in  the  afifair :  protesting  that  he  had  no  service  more  at 
heart,  after  the  Queen's,  than  that  of  the  Electoral  family;  and 
that  he  was  vexed  at  what  had  happened,  the  Queen  taking  it  as 
the  greatest  mark  of  contempt  that  could  be  given  her.  He  added^ 
that  had  it. not  been  for  this  incident,  her  Majesty  would  have  in- 
vited the  Electoral  Prince  to  pay  her  a  visit  next  summer,  forgetting 
that  he  had  told  me,  but  a  moment  before,  that  she  was  too  muck 
afraid  to  see  any  of  the  Electoral  family  here,  and  that,  this  alone 
excepted,  she  would  willingly  grant  everything  else  that  could  be 
demanded  of  her.  He  heaped  together  several  very  unintelligible 
things  in  this  discourse.^f 

It  also  appears  that  Oxford,  in  this  conversation,  advised  Schutz, 
as  a  friend,  to  appear  no  more  at  Court.  Finding  that  Schutz  was 
not  disposed  to  take  this  hint,  it  was  followed  two  days  after  by  a 
positive  and  formal  injunction  from  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  he 
was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Queen  considered  his  con- 
duct as  a  grievous  insult,  and  had  directed  her  minister  to  solicit  his 
immediate  recall  from  the  Elector.  Alarmed  at  this,  and  having 
acted  without  special  orders,  Schutz  set  out  himself  for  Hanover,  to 
convey  the  writ  and  justify  his  conduct  in  demanding  it. 

At  first  sight  this  transaction  appears,  no  doubt,  honourable  to 
the  zeal  and  sincerity  of  the  Whigs.     But  a  close  and  impartial 

*  See  an  aocount  of  this  oonversation  in  the  despatch  of  Schutz  to  Robethon,  April 
13,  1714.  Macpherpon's  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  590.  [See  also  Lord  CaTupbcU's  Lives  of 
the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  474,  ch.  cxix.,  Life  of  Lord  Harcourt] 

t  See  Mocphersoci's  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  509. 
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examination  tende,  on  the  contrary,  in  some  degree  to  disparage  the 
course  which  they  pursued  on  this  occasion.  It  was  generally  known 
that  the  Queen  had  always  entertained  a  rooted  and  unconquerable 
aversion  to  the  presence  of  any  of  the  Electoral  family  in  England. 
Besides  that  weak  minds  often  shrink  from  the  sight  of  an  heir,  as 
reminding  them  of  death,  she  might  justly  fear  the  cabals  and  in- 
trigues which  would  gather  round  the  Court  of  her  intended  succes- 
sor: and  might  remember  hov  much  she  herself,  in  that  very  situa- 
tion, had  been  able  to  thwart  and  embarrass  the  Government  of 
William.  She  might  remember  the  jealousy  and  apprehension  which 
Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  very  first  period  of  her  reign,  had  mani- 
fested against  acknowledging  the  claim,  or  receiving  the  visit,  of 
Mary  of  Scots.*  In  short,  it  was  positively  certain  that  her  Majesty 
would  never  willingly  allow  any  of  the  Hanover  family  to  reside  in 
England,  and  that  no  minister  of  hers  could  venture  to  propose  it. 

Such  had  been  the  state  of  things  so  early  as  1705.  In  that 
year  the  Whigs  were  in  place  and  the  Tories  in  opposition.  The 
ground  of  the  two  parties  was  opposite  to  what  it  became  nine  years 
afterwards,  and  their  conduct  was  opposite  also.  In  1705  the  Tories 
wishing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  harass  the  Government,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  manifest  their  own  attachment  to  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, brought  forward  motions  in  both  Houses  to  invite  the 
Princess  Sophia,  as  presumptive  heir,  to  CQme  over  to  England. 
The  Whigs,  being  then  in  office,  and  compelled  to  take  the  orders  of 
the  Queen,  withstood,  with  all  their  might,  this  plausible  proposal, 
and  argued  that,  in  a  matter  of  that  delicate  and  domestic  nature, 
the  inclinations  of  her  Majesty  were  not  to  be  coldly  overlooked, 
still  less  openly  opposed.f  The  proposal  was,  however,  so  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Whigs,  that  several 
amongst  them  in  both  Houses,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  their  head,  refused  to  take  part  against  it,  and  joined  with  the 
Tories  on  that  question.  Such  men  might,  with  perfect  propriety 
and  consistency,  pursue,  in  1714,  the  same  object  they  had  already 
urged  in  1705.  But,  with  regard  to  the  main  body  of  the  Whigs,  I 
must  own,  notwithstanding  my  approval  and  admiration  of  their 
general  policy  at  this  time,  that  I  think  it  very  difficult  to  excuse 
their  conduct  in  these  two  instances:  that  they  may  be  charged 

•  See  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland,  17th  book.  «I  will  be  Queen  of  England  as 
long  as  I  live,"  says  Elizabeth.  "  What!  do  you  think  I  am  willing  to  have  ray  grave- 
ciothes  always  before  my  eyes?  Kings  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  have  some  kind 
of  sentiments  against  their  own  children,  who  are  born  lawful  heirs  to  succeed  them. 
How  then  is  it  likely  I  should  stand  affected  towards  my  kinswoman,  if  she  be  once 
declared  my  heir  ?  Just  as  Charles  the  Seventh  was  toward  Louis  the  Eleventh.  Be- 
sides, and  that  which  weighs  most  with  me,  I  know  the  inconstancy  of  this  people ;  I 
know  how  they  loathe  the  present  state  of  things;  I  know  how  intent  their  eyes  are 
upon  a  successor.  It  is  natural  for  all  men,  as  the  proverb  is,  to  worship  the  rising  ra- 
ther than  the  setting  sun.  J  have  learnt  tliat  from  my  own  times,  to  omit  other  exam- 
ples :  when  my  sister  Mary  sat  at  helm,  how  eagerly  did  some  men  desire  to  see  me 
placed  on  the  throne!"  &c,,  English  Version,  vol.  ii.  p.  168,  ed.  1690.       " 

t  See  Somerville's  Queen  Anne,  p.  Ill ;  and  Coxe's  Marlborough^  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
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with  too  little  patriotism  at  the  first  period,  or  with  too  much  party 
spirit. at  the  latter. 

The  application  of  Schutz,  and  the  consequent  indignation  of  the 
Queen,  made  her  ministers  determine  on  strong  remonstrances  with 
the  Court  of  Hanover.  They  appointed  as  ambassador,  first  Lord 
Paget,  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
depending,  perhaps,  on  his  illustrious  name;  for  of  talents  or  of 
judgment  he  was  certainly  utterly  destitute.  We  find  it  stated  of 
him  in  a  grave  despatch,  that  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  told  that  he  should  represent  her  Majesty,  he 
fancied  that  it  was  necessary  to  dress  himself  as  a  woman,  and 
actually  did  sol*  The  Queen  wrote  to  the  Elector,  and  to  Princess 
Sophia,  with  her  own  hand,  on  the  19th  of  May,  deprecating,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  the  proposed  visit  of  the  Prince,  and  holding  out 
threats  as  to  the  consequences  if  he  came.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Whig  chiefe,  and  more  especially  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  con- 

*  Bothmar^s  despatch  to  Robethon,  June  16,  1714.  Macpherson^s  PaperSb  This 
Lord  ClarendoQ  was  Edward,  the  third  Earl  of  the  first  creation;  he  died  in  1723.* 


*  [He  was  the  Lord  Combury,  of  odious  memory  in  American  Colonial  history — one 
of  those  incompetent  and  unprincipled  governors,  whose  maladministration  ipdirectly  pre- 
pared  the  way  for  American  independence,  by  giving  practical  proof  of  the  inability  of 
the  mother  oountry  to  govern  wisely  and  happily  her  distant  colonies.  "He  had,"  as  is 
remarked  by  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  '•  every  vice  of  character 
necessary  to  discipline  a  colony  into  self-reliance  and  resistance." — ^Vol.  iii.  p.  60.  It  is 
proper  to  warn  the  American  reader  that  it  was  not  Pennsylvania  of  which  he  was  ap« 
pointed  governor.  This  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  text  has  been  introduced  from  JVlacpher- 
son's  Papers,  the  compiler  of  that  work  having,  in  attempting  to  correct  one  error,  inters 
polated  another.  The  passage  in  Bothmar^s  despatch  is  given  as  follows : — **  I  am  sony 
that  you  are  to  have  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  because  he  is  a  selfish  and  presumptuous 
fool,  and  a  fool  to  such  a  degree,  that,  being  appointed  governor  by  the  queen  in  the 
Lidies,  (he  was  governor  of  Pennsylvania,)  he  thought  that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  in 
order  to  represent  her  majesty,  to  dress  himself  as  a  woman,  which  he  actually  did.'' — 
YoL  ii.  p.  625.  It  was  the  government  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  that  this  degener 
rate  grandson  of  the  great  Clarendon  was  commissioned  to  administer,  and  he  was  in 
America  from  1702  till  1709.  A  different  version  of  the  story  of  the  female  costume 
may  be  found  instead  of  the  incredible  folly  to  which  Bothmar  attributed  iL  William 
Smith,  the  early  historian  of  the  province  of  New  York,  says  of  him : 

'^  As  Lord  Combury  came  to  this  province  in  very  indigent  circumstances,  hunted  out 
of  England  by  a  host  of  hungry  creditors,  he  was  bent  upon  getting  as  much  money  as 
he  could  squeeze  out  of  the  purses  of  an  impoverished  people.  His  excessive  avarice, 
his  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  and  his  sordid  refusal  to  pay  his  private  debts, 
bore  so  heavily  upon  his  reputation,  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  adherents  either  to 
support  him  or  themselves  against  the  general  opposition.  As  soon  as  he  was  super- 
seded, his  creditors  threw  him  into  the  custody  of  the  sheriff*  of  New  York ;  and  he 
remained  there  till  the  death  of  his  father,  when,  succeeding  to  the  earldom  of  Claren- 
don, he  returned  to  England.  We  never  had  a  governor  so  universally  detested,  nor 
any  one  who  so  richly  deserved  the  public  abhorrence.  In  spite  of  his  noble  descent, 
his  behaviour  was  trifling,  mean,  and  extravagant  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to 
dress  himself  in  a  woman's  habit,  and  thus  to  patrol  the  fort  in  which  he  resided.  Such 
freaks  of  low  humor  exposed  him  to  the  universal  contempt  of  the  people;  but  their 
indignation  was  kindled  by  his  despotic  rule,  savage  bigotry,  insatiable  avarice,  and 
injustice,  not  only  to  the  public,  but  even  to  his  private  creditors." — Hist  of  Province  of 
New  York,  Part  IH. 

In  Pennsylvania  apprehensions  were  entertained  of  a  scheme  to  extend  Lord  Com- 
bary's  powers  over  that  province  also,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  William  Penn  as  the 
piophetary :  but  this  did  not  take  place.] 
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tinned  in  their  letters  to  be  no  less  vehement  in  urging  the  necessity 
of  his  Highnesses  immediate  arrival!'*' 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  decision  these  opposite  exhortations 
would  have  led^  had  not  an  unexpected  incident  postponed  it.  This 
was  the  sudden  death,  if,  indeed,  at  eighty-three  any  death  should 
be  termed  sudden,  of  the  good  old  Princess  Sophia.  She  had  been 
much  affected  at  reading  the  peremptory  letters  from  the  Queen ; 
and  on  the  next  day  after  their,  receipt,  the  28th  of  May,  whilst 
walking  in  the  gardens  of  Herrenhausen,  she  was  seized  with 
an  apoplectic  fit,  and  fell  dead  into  the  arms  of  the  Electoral  Prin- 
cess, afterwards  Queen  Caroline.  She  was  a  woman  of  most  amiable 
temper  and  no  mean  acquirements,  being  perfect  mistress  of  the 
Dutch,  German,  English,  ^French,  and  Italian  languages;  and  dur- 
ing her  long  life  she  had  never  belied  the  character  that  becomes  an 
English  and  a  Royal  birth.  She  used  to  say  that  she  should  die 
happy  if  she  could  only  live  to  have  ^^  Here  lies  Sophia,  Queen  of 
England,"  engraved  upon  her  coffin ;  and  it  is  remarkable  within  ^ 
how  very  few  weeks  her  wish  would  have  been  fulfilled.^ 

The  death  of  the  Princess  enabled  the  Elector,  now  become  im- 
mediate heir  to  the  English  crown,  to  steer  his  course  without  dis- 
obliging either  the  Sovereign  or  his  friends.  After  pausing  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  he  answered  the  Queen's  letter  in  most  civil  and 
submissive,  but  very  vague  terms;  and  despatched  orders  to  Baron 
Bothmar,  his  envoy  at  the  Hague,  to  proceed  to  London,  and  to 
consult  with  the  Whig  leaders,  whether,  after  all  the  unavoidable 
delay  that  had  occurred,  any  idea  of  sending  over  the  Electoral 
Prince  had  not  better  be  postponed  till  next  Session. 

Meanwhile  the  English  Ministers  were  not  inactive.  Oxford,  who 
had  constantly  endeavoured  to  keep  well  with  the  Court  of  Hano- 
ver, who  perhaps  really  intended  its  interests,  who  had  early  in  the 
year  sent  thither  his  cousin  Mr.  Harley  with  warm  expressions  of 
duty  and  attachment,  saw,  with  despair,  that  the  late  events  had 
confirmed  the  distrust  and  aversion  in  that  quarter,  whilst  he  had 
failed  to  push  his  negotiations  with  the  other.  His  influence  with 
the  Queen  was  also  daily  declining,  or,  rather,  had  already  ceased. 
In  spite  of  all  his  whispers  and  manoeuvres,  Bolingbroke,  in  con- 
junction with  Atterbury,  perceiving  how  necessary  it  was  to  their 
ultimate  designs  still  further  to  discourage,  nay,  even  to  crush  the 
Dissenters,  drew  up  in  Council,  and  brought  into  Parliament,  as  a 
Government  measure,  the  celebrated  Schism  Act.  This  Act  en- 
joins,— That  no  person  in  Great  Britain  shall  keep  any  public  or 

*  "Bjr  this  remedy/'  writes  the  Duke  to  Bobethon,  on  the  5th  of  May,  "the  sucoefston 
will  be  secured  without  risk,  without  expense  and  without  war ;  and  likewise  it  is  very 
probable  that  France,  seeing  herself  prevented  in  that  manner,  will  abandon  her  design 

of  assisting  the  Pretender In  my  humble  opinion,  it  would  be  proper  to  use 

despatch,  and  that  the  Prince  should  set  out  before  Lord  Paget  arrives."    Cadogan  wrote 
still  more  pressingly  from  London  on  the  7th. 


*  [See  the  correspondence  between  the  Electors  and  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  withia 
two  months  before  hei  death. — ^Memoir  of  Hanmer,  pp.  161,  etc.] 
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private  school,  or  act  as  tator,  that  has  not  first  subscribed  the 
declaration  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England  and  obtained  a 
license  from  the  diocesan,  and  that  upon  failure  of  so  doing  the 
party  may  be  committed  to  prison  without  bail;  and  that  no  such 
license  shall  be  granted  before  the  party  produces  a  certificate  of 
his  having  received  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  within  the  last  year,  and  also  subscribed 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy. 

This  tyrannical  act,  introduced  in  the  Commons  on  the  12th  of 
May  by  Sir  William  Wyndham,  was  of  course  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  Whigs.  We  know  that  Sir  Peter  King,  Mr.  Hampden,  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll,  and  Robert  Walpole  spoke  against  it,  although 
nothing  beyond  their  names  has  been  preserved  on  this  occasion. 
But  some  observations  of  General  Stanhope,  which  appear  in  the 
scanty  reports  of  those  debates,  and  which  seem  to  have  lexcited 
much  attention,  may  perhaps  be  said,  without  undue  praise,  to  be  f|br 
in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  delivered,  and  to  show  a 
large  and  enlightened  toleration,  which  it  was  reserved  for  a  much 
later  generation  to  feel,  acknowledge,  and  establish.  We  are  told 
that  he  "  showed,  in  particular,  the  ill  consequences  of  this  law,  as 
it  would  of  course  occasion  foreign  education,  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  would  drain  the  kingdom  of  great  sums  of  money,  and,  which 
was  still  worse,  would  fill  the  tender  minds  of  young  men  with  pre- 
judices against  their  own  country.  He  illustrated  and  strengthened 
his  argument  by  the  example  of  the  English  Popish  seminaries 
abroad,  which,  he  said,  were  so  pernicious  to  Great  Britain,  that, 
instead  of  making  new  laws  to  encourage  foreign  education,  he  could 
wish  those  already  in  force  against  Papists  were  mitigated,^and  that 
they  should  be  allowed  a  certain  number  of  schools."  It  is  singular 
that  some  of  the  most  plain  and  simple  notions,  such  as  that  of 
religious  toleration,  should  be  the  slowest  and  most  difficult  to  be 
impressed  upon  the  human  mind. 

The  Schism  Act  passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  237 
against  126.  In  the  Lords,  the  second  reading  was  moved  by 
Bolingbroke,*  and  ably  opposed  by  Lords  Cowper  and  Wharton. 
"It  is  somewhat  strange,"  said  the  latter,  "that  they  should  call 
schism  in  England  what  is  the  established  religion  in  Scotland ;  and 
therefore  if  the  Lords  who  represent  the  nobility  of  that  part  of 
Great  Britain,  are  for  this  bill,  I  hope  that,  in  order  to  be  even  with 
us  and  consistent  with  themselves,  they  will  move  for  the  bringing 
in  another  bill  to  prevent  the  growth  of  schism  in  their  own  country." 
Lord  Halifax  drew  an  animated  contrast  between  the  oppression 
now  meditated  on  our  own  Protestant  Dissenters  and  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  the  reformed  Walloons  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  of  the  French  Huguenots  by  William  the  Third,  when  both  fled 

*  We  have  no  account  of  Bolingbroke's  speech  on  this  occasion.  In  his  letter  to  W]md- 
bam  he  urges  the  best,  perhaps  the  only  argument  that  could  be  alleged  on  that  side : 
**  The  evil  effect  is  without  remedy,  and  may  therefore  deserve  indulgence ;  but  the  evil 
cause  is  to  be  prevented,  and  can  Uierefore  be  entitled  to  none." 
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hither  from  domestic  persecution.  Lord  Townshend  said  that  he 
had  lived  a  long  time  in  Holland,  and  had  observed  that  the  wealth 
and  strength  of  that  great  and  powerful  commonwealth  lay  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  persuaded 
that,  if  the  States  should  cause  the  schools  of  any  one  sect  tolerated 
in  the  United  Provinces  to  be  shut  up,  they  would  soon  be  as  thin  of 
people  as  Sweden  or  Spain.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  concluded  an 
eloquent  speech  on  the  same  side  with  a  bitter  and  impressive  allu- 
sion to  Swift,  whose  favour  with  the  Ministers  was  now  firmly  es- 
tablished and  generally  known.  "  My  Lords,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
many  children,  and  I  know  not  whether  God  Almighty  will  vouch- 
safe to  let  me  live  to  give  them  the  education  I  could  wish  they 
had-  Therefore,  my  Lords,  I  own  I  tremble  when  I  think  that  a 
certain  Divine,  who  is  hardly  suspected  of  being  a  Christian,  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  a  Bishop,  and  may  one  day  give  licenses  to  those 
who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of  youth!''* 

All  parties  looked  with  great  interest  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  on  this  occasion.  It  was,  as  usual,  in  the  highest  degree 
irresolute  and  ambiguous.  In  the  Cabinet,  he  proposed  to  soften 
the  most  rigorous  clauses  ;  in  the  House  he  declared,  that  he  ^^  had 
not  yet  considered  of  it;''  and  having  induced  the  Opposition  to 
allow  the  second  reading  to  pass  without  dividing,  took  care  to  ab- 
sent himself  on  the  day  when  it  finally  came  to  the  vote.f  Such 
vacillating  weakness  sealed  his  political  ruin. 

In  committee,  the  Opposition  moved  many  important  amendments 
and  carried  a  few.  First,  they  inserted  a  clause,  that  Dissenters 
might  at  least  have  schoolmistresses  to  teach  their  children  to  read. 
Next,  they  removed  the  conviction  of  offenders  against  the  act  from 
the  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  courts  of  law.  A  right  of  appeal 
was  also  provided ;  and  a  clause  added,  to  exempt  from  the  act  any 
tutor  employed  in  a  nobleman's  family,  it  being,  of  course,  impos- 
sible for  a  nobleman  to  entertain  or  to  countenance  any  other  than 
excellent  principles ! 

On  the  other  hand,  the  independent  and  Hanoverian  Tory  Peers, 
headed  by  Lord  Anglesea,  moved  that  the  act  should  extend  to  Ire- 
land; a  proposal  which  was  combated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
that  kingdom,  but  which,  on  a  division,  passed  by  a  majority  of  six. 
On  the  third  reading  (June  lOj  the  whole  bill  was  carried  by  77 
against  72;  thus  proving  that  tne  ascendant  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  House  of  Lords  had  been  grievously  shaken  by  the  late  crea- 
tion ;  and  that,  when  opposed  to  all  the  Hanoverian  Tories,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Government,  they  had  no  longer  the  minority  in  their 
hands.  A  strong  protest  was  entered  against  the  bill,  and  it  deserves 
notice  that  this  was  signed  by  several  of  the  Bishops. 

When  the  bill,  thus  amended,  was  sent  to  the  Commons,  a  short 

»  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  had  previoasly  been  the  object  of  some  of  Swift's  fiercest 
attacks,  and  might  no  doubt  entertain  a  personal  resentment  against  him.  See  especially 
the  ballad—"  An  orator  dismal  of  Nottinghamshire,"  &c.    (Swifts  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  375.) 

t  See  Someryille's  Queen  Anne,  p.  561. 
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debate  ensued.  Stanhope  proposed,  that  the  tutors  in  ^Hhe  families 
of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be  put  upon  the  same 
footing  as  those  who  taught  in  the  families  of  noblemen;  it  being 
reasonable  tp  suppose  that  the  members  of  that  House,  many  of 
whom  were  of  noble  extraction,  had  as  great  a  concern  as  the  Lords 
for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  an  equal  right  to  take  care 
of  their  instruction."  A  very  aristocratic  argument  for  a  popular 
privilege!  Several  members  of  both  parties  were  of  Stanhope's 
opinion;  but  Mr.  Hungerford,  backed  by  the  Ministerial  bench, 
represented  that  the  least  amendment  now  made  might  occasion  the 
loss  of  the  bill;  and,  on  a  division,  the  one  proposed  was  lost  by  168 
against  98.  And  thus  was  passed  through  both  Houses  one  of  ^the 
worst  acts  that  ever  defiled  the  Statute  Book.  Happily  for  us,  it 
never  came  into  operation;  for  it  so  happened  that  the  very  day  that 
had  been  fixed  for  its  commencement  was  that  on  which  the  Queen 
expired.  The  Government  which  succeeded  suspended  its  execution; 
and  its  repeal,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown,  was  one  of  the  acts  of 
Lord  Stanhope's  administration. 

At  the  time,  however,  the  passing  of  this  bill  appears  to  have 
flushed  the  Jacobites  with  the  most  eager  hopes,  insomuch  as  to 
draw  them  from  their  usual  fenced  and  guarded  caution  in  debate. 
One  of  them,  Sir  William  Whitlocke,  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Elector,  said: 
"  If  he  comes  to  the  Crown,  which  I  hope  he  never  will — "  Here 
there  was  a  loud  cry  and  confusion,  the  Whigs  all  calling  out  that 
Sir  William  should  be  brought  to  the  bar  to  answer  for  his  words. 
But  he,  with  great  adroitness,  eluded  their  attack,  and  repaired  his 
own  imprudence.  He  said  he  would  retract  nothing ;  he  only  meant 
that,  as  the  Queen  was  younger  than  her  heir  presumptive,  he  hoped 
she  would  outlive  him!* 

Some  of  the  Jacobites,  moreover,  showed  an  inclination  not  to 
confine  themselves  to  words.  Two  Irish  officers  were  arrested,  the 
one  at  Gravesend  and  the  other  at  Deal,  bearing  passes  from  the 
Earl  of  Middleton,  and  enlisting  men  for  the  Pretender.  Their 
detection  was  due  to  some  secret  information  given  to  Lord  Whar- 
ton, and  to  the  legal  steps  he  took  in  consequence;  and  the  affair 
being  not  merely  a  national  but  a  party  one,  made  a  great  noise. 
Apprehensions  were  entertained  that  James,  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  favourable  disposition  and  broken  health  of  the  Queen,  and 
awaiting  her  succession,  might  attempt  to  prosecute  his  claim  by 
her  dethronement,  a  blow  which  would  have  struck  down  the  Tories 
in  office  as  much  as  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  and  which  roused  the 
dormant  seal  of  the  former.  Partly,  therefore,  to  guard  against 
this  danger,  and  partly  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  their  doubtful  par- 
tisans, the  Hanoverian  Tories,  who,  by  joining  the  Whigs  on  some 
questions,  had  already  produced  such  strong  addresses  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Ministers,  oh  the  28d  of  June,  issued  a  pro- 

*  Lockhart,  vol  i.  p.  4G9. 
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damation  for  apprehending  the  Pretender  whenever  he  should 
attempt  to  land  in  Great  Britain,  and  promising  a  reward  of  50007. 
for  that  service.  Bolingbroke  took  an  early  opportonitj  of  assur- 
ing the  French  agent  that  ^'  in  fact  this  will  make  no  difference;"* 
nor  can  I  think  that  it  did.  The  measure  was,  however,  received 
with  great  expressions  of  satisfaction  in  both  Houses,  and  the 
Lower  even  passed  a  resolution  for  increasing  the  promised  reward 
to  100,0007.  A  bill  was  also  rapidly  pcussed,  making  it  high  treason 
to  list  or  be  enlisted  in  the  Pretender's  service;  and  thus  did  Boling- 
broke and  his  adherents  endeavour  to  retain  the  mask  which  had 
already  begun  to  drop,  but  which  it  was  not  yet  expedient  to  cast 
aside.  These  were  the  last  important  proceedings  of  this  session, 
which  was  closed  on  the  9th  of  July  by  the  Queen  in  person  with  a 
short  and  dissatisfied  speech. 

Meanwhile,  the  division  amongst  the  Ministers  and  the  murmuis 
of  their  partisans  had  been  daUy  rising  higher.  A  letter  at  this 
period  from  Swift  to  Lord  Peterborough  portrays  the  scene  with  his 
usual  harsh  dark  colours  :t — ^'  I  was  told  the  other  day  of  an  answer 
you  made  to  somebody  abroad  who  inquired  of  you  the  state  and 
dispositions  of  our  Court,  that   you  could  not  tell,  for  you  had 

been  oat  of  England  a  fortnight It  appears  you  have  a 

better  opinion  of  our  steadiness  than  we  deserve;  for  I  do  not  re- 
member, since  you  left  us,  that  we  have  continued  above  four  days 
in  the  same  view,  or  four  minutes  with  any  manner  of  concert.  .  .  • 
I  never  led  a  life  so  thoroughly  uneasy  as  I  do  at  present.  Our 
situation  is  so  bad,  that  our  enemies  could  not,  without  abundance 
of  invention  and  ability,  have  placed  us  so  ill  if  we  had  left  it  en- 
tirely to  their  management The  height  of  honest  men's 

wishes  at  present  is  to  rub  on  this  session,  after  which  nobody  has 
the  impudence  to  expect  that  we  shall  not  immediately  fall  to  pieces; 
nor  is  anything  I  write  the  least  secret,  even  to  a  Whig  footman. 
The  Queen  is  pretty  well  at  present;  but  the  least  disorder  she  has 
puts  us  all  in  alarm,  and  when  it  is  over,  we  act  as  if  she  were  im- 
mortal. Neither  is  it  possible  to  persuade  people  to  make  any  pre- 
paration against  an  evil  day I  am  sure  you  would  have 

prevented  a  great  deal  of  ill  if  you  had  continued  among  us;  but 
people  of  my  level  must  be  content  to  have  their  opinion  asked,  and 
to  see  it  not  followed." 

Bolingbroke  himself  was.  no  less  loud  in  his  complaints.  ^'  If 
my  grooms,"  he  says,  ^^  did  not  live  a  happier  life  than  I  have  done 
this  great  while,  1  am  sure  they  would  quit  my  service."!  His 
breach  with  the  Lord  Treasurer,  which  had  long  been  widening,  was 
now  open  and  avowed.  Their  common  friend.  Swift,  made  indeed 
another  effort  for  their  reconciliation,  and  induced  them  to  meet  at 

•  Iberville  to  Torcy,  July  2,  1714.  Bolingbroke  aAerwards  told  Gaultier  that  the 
measure  had  been  proposed  in  the  Council  by  Oxford,  and  that  he  had  not  ventured  to 
oppose  it 

iSwiA  to  Lord  Peterborough,  May  18, 1714,  vol.  xvi.  p.  132. 
Letter  to  Swift,  July  13, 1714. 
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Lady  Masham's,  when  he  preached  union  to  them  warmly,  but  in 
vain.  Finding  his  remonstrances  fruitless,  and  unwilling  to  take 
part  against  either  of  his  patrons,  he  declared  that  he  would  leave 
town  and  cease  his  counsels.  Bolingbroke  whispered  him,  "You 
are  in  the  right,"  whilst  the  Lord  Treasurer  said,  as  usual,  "  All 
will  do  well."  Swift  adhered  to  his  intention,  and  retired  into  Berk- 
shire, and  with  him  departed  the  last  hopes  of  Oxford.  "*" 

Another  former  friend  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  had  become  not  less 
active  in  striving  for  his  downfall  than  she  had  been  in  promoting  his 
power.  Lady  Masham,  still  the  ruling  favourite  of  the  Queen,  was 
now  the  close  confederate  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  Jacobites.  In 
July,  she  was  so  far  impelled  by  her  resentment  as  to  tell  Oxford  to 
his  face,  "You  never  did  the  Queen  any  service,  nor  are  you  capable 
of  doing  her  any;"  and  what  is  more  surprising,  Oxford  bore  this 
taunt  with  silence  and  submission,  made  no  reply,  and  went  to  sup 
with  her  at  her  house  the  same  evening  If  €uch  meanness  never  yet 
averted  a  fall. 

What  had  Oxford  to  oppose  to  these  bedchamber  intrigues? 
Nothing.  His  own  artifices  had  become  too  refined  for  success,  and 
too  frequent  for  concealment.  His  character  was  understood.  His 
popularity  was  gone.  His  support,  or,  at  least,  connivance,  of  the 
bchism  Act,  had  alienated  his  remaining  friends  amongst  the  Puri- 
tans. Nay,  even  the  public  favour  and  high  expectations  with  which 
he  entered  office  had,  from  their  reaction,  turned  against  him.  The 
multitude  seldom  fails  to  expect  impossibilities  &om  a  favourite 
statesman;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  he  should  increase  the  revenue 
by  repealing  taxes;  and,  therefore,  no  test  of  popularity  is  half  so 
severe  as  power. 

We  also  find  it  positively  asserted  by  Marshal  Berwick,  in  his 
Memoirs,  that  the  Court  of  St.  Germains  had  intimated  to  the 
Queen,  through  the  channel  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  of  Lady 
Masham,  its  wish  to  see  the  Lord  Treasurer  removed.;];  It  is  the 
more  likely  that  Ormond  was  employed  in  this  communication,  since 
it  appears  that,  in  the  preceding  April,  he  had  offered  to  receive  a 
letter  from  the  Pretender  to  the  Queen,  and  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  her  Majesty,  which  Oxford  had  always  declined  to  do.§  Thus, 
then,  all  the  pillars  which  had  hitherto  upheld  his  tottering  authority 
were  sapped  and  subverted,  and  on  the  27th  of  July  came  the  long- 
expected  crisis  of  his  fall.  Her  majesty  had  that  afternoon  detailed 
to  the  other  Members  of  the  Council  some  of  the  grounds  of  her 

• 

•  The  best  account  of  this  celebrated  quarrel  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  Swift's  later 
letters  to  the  second  Lord  Oxford,  June  14,  1737.  (Works,  vol.  xix.  p.  158.)  There  is 
something  very  mournful  and  alfecting  in  the  tone  of  those  recollections  of  his  friends. 

I  Erasmus  Lewis  to  Swift,  July  17,  1714.  Oxford  had  refused  the  lady  a  job  of  some 
money  out  of  the  Asiento  contract;  of  course  after  that  he  **  could  do  no  service  to  the 
QaeenI" 

f.  Mem.,  vol.  ii.  p.  133.  A  little  before  this  time  (June  9),  Oxford  had  addressed  a 
long  letter  to  the  Queen,  which  was  printed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy 
next  year.    It  is  artful  and  submissive,  but  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect. 

§  Gaultier  to  Toicy,  April  25,  1714. 
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displeastire  with  Oxford;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  his  confi- 
dant and  creature  Erasmus  Lewis  appears  to  admit  their  just  found- 
ation.* After  a  personal  altercation,  carried  on  in  the  Queen's 
presence,  and  continued  till  two  in  the  morning,  Anne  resumed  the 
White  Staff;  and  the  whole  power  of  the  state  with  the  choice  of  the 
new  administration  was  left  in  the  hands  of  Bolingbroke. 

The  first  step  of  the  new  Prime  Minister  was  an  attempt  to  cajole 
his  political  opponents.  On  the  very  day  after  Oxford's  dismissal, 
he  entertained  at  dinner,  at  his  house  in  Golden  Square,  f  Stanhope, 
Walpole,  Pulteney,  Craggs,  and  the  other  most  eminent  Whig  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons;  but  he  altogether  failed  either  to 
conciliate  or  delude  them.  The  Whigs  positively  required,  as  a 
security  for  the  Protestant  succession,  that  the  Pretender  should  be 
removed  from  Lorraine;  whilst  Bolingbroke  confessed  that  such  a 
banishment  of  her  brother  would  never  be  sanctioned  by  the  Queen. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  Bolingbroke  could  possibly  have  antici- 
pated any  other  issue  to  these  overtures  than  disappointment;  and 
they  are  the  more  surprising,  since,  on  the  same  day^  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  chief  agent  of  France  and  the  Pretender,  whom 
he  assured  of  his  undiminished  regard,^  and  since  he  was,  in  fact, 
steadily  proceeding  to  the  formation  of  a  purely  Jacobite  adminis- 
tration. His  projected  arrangements  were  as  follows:  The  Seals  of 
Secretary,  and  the  sole  management  of  Foreign  Affairs,  were  to 
remain  with  himself;  whilst,  to  prevent  his  being  overshadowed  by 
any  new  Lord  Treasurer,  that  department  was  to  be  put  into  com- 
mission, with  Sir  William  Wyndham  at  its  head.  The  Privy  Seal 
was  to  be  transferred  to  Atterbury;  Bromley  was  to  continue  the 
other  Secretary  of  State;  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  third  for  Scot- 
land; the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Commander-in-Chief;  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  President ;  and  Lord  Harcourt,  Chancellor.  To 
fill  up  the  other  inferior  appointments  was  considered  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  there  being  very  few  whom  Bolingbroke  thought  suffi- 
ciently able  to  be  useful,  or  sufSciently  zealous  to  be  trusted.  §  But 
the  Cabinet  he  intended  (for  it  was  never  nominated),  consisting, 
as  it  did,  of  scarcely  any  but  Jacobites,  and  comprising  not  a  few 
who  afterwards  openly  attached  themselves  to  the  Pretender,  and 
were  attainted  of  high  treason,  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  ultimate 

•  "The  Queen  has  told  all  the  Lords  the  reasons  of  her  parting  with  him  (Oxford), 
viz. :  That  he  neglected  all  business;  thai  he  was  very  seldom  to  be  understood ;  that  when 
he  did  explain  himself  she  could  not  depend  upon  the  truth  of  what  he  said ;  that  he 
never  came  to  her  at  the  time  slie  appointed;  that  he  oflen  came  drunk;  lastly,  to  crown 
all,  that  he  behaved  himself  towards  her  with  bad  manners,  indecency,  and  disrespect. 
— Pudet  hxc  opprobria  nobis,  &c.  I  am  distracted  with  the  thoughts  of  this  and  the 
pride  of  the  conqueror."     To  Swift,  July  27,  1714. 

i  Political  State,  Aug.  1714,  p.  83. 
**  II  m'a  assur^  qu'il  ^tait  dans  los  m^mes  sentimens  ^  I'egard  de  Montgoulin  (the 
Pretender)  pourvu  qu'il  prit  les  mesures  qui  oonviendraient  anx  houndics  gens  du  pays." 
Gaultier  toTorcy,  Aug.  7,  1714,  N.  S. 

§  *•  The  sterility  of  good  and  able  men  is  incredible."  Erasmus  Lewis  to  Swift,  July 
27,  1714. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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design,  and  must  convince  us  that,  had  the  Queen  lived  only  three 
months  longer,  our  religion  and  liberties  would  have  been  exposed 
to  most  imminent  peril. 

In  the  midst  of  his  triumph,  the  new  Prime  Minister  found  his 
exultation  dashed  with  alarms  at  the  approaching  re-appearance  of 
Marlborough  on  the  political  scene.  That  illustrious  man  had  early 
in  the  spring  determined  to  return  to  England  so  soon  as  the  session 
should  be  closed,  and  was  already  at  Ostend,  awaiting  a  favourable 
wind.  His  motives  for  coming  over  at  this  period  have  been  often 
canvassed,  but  never  very  clearly  explained.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
find,  from  the  despatches  of  the  Hanoverian  agent,  that  his  journey 
had  not  been  undertaken  in  concert  with  them.*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  common  rumour  of  his  secret  cabals  and  intended  junction  with 
Bolingbroke  is  utterly  disproved  by  the  evidence  of  Bolingbroke 
himself,  who,  in  his  most  private  correspondence,  expresses  his  ap- 
prehensions at  this  journey,  and  hints  that  it  proceeded  from  some 
intrigues  of  Lord  Oxford.!  How  far  may  we  believe  this  latter 
suspicion  to  be  truly  founded?  It  is  certain  that,  at  the  close  of 
1713,  Oxford  had  written  to  the  Duke  in  most  flattering  terms,  and 
obtained  a  grant  of  10,000Z.  to  carry  on  the  works  at  Blenheim.  It 
is  no  less  certain,  however,  that  the  confidential  letters  of  the  Duchess, 
during  June  and  July,  1714,  speak  of  Oxford  with  undiminished 
aversion.  J  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Marlborough 
had  had  some  private  communication  with  the  Lord  Treasurer,  but 
had  not  committed  himself  in  any  even  the  slightest  degree;  that  he 
was  returning  to  England  to  see  and  judge  for  himself  of  the  pros- 
pect of  afi'airs ;  and  that  he  did  not  feel  himself  so  far  pledged  to 
his  former  colleagues  as  to  be  entirely  debarred  from  any  new 
political  connection. 

But  a  mightier  arm  than  even  that  of  Marlborough  was  now 
stretched  forth  to  arrest  the  evil  designs  of  Bolingbroke.  The  days, 
nay,  even  the  hours,  of  Queen  Anne  were  numbered.  Her  Majesty's 
spirits  had  been  so  much  agitated  by  the  altercation  in  her  presence 
on  the  night  of  the  27th,  as  greatly  to  affect  her  health ;  and  she 
herself  said  to  one  of  her  physicians,  with  that  instinct  of  approach- 
ing dissolution  so  often  and  so  strangely  found  before  any  danger  is 
apparent,  that  she  should  not  outlive  it.  The  imposthume  in  her 
leg  being  checked,  her  gouty  humour  flew  to  her  brain ;  she  was 
seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  early  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the 
80th,  and  immediately  sank  into  a  hopeless  state  of  stupefaction.  It 

•  Boihmar  to  Robethon,  July  16,0.  S.,  1714.  "It  is  surprising  that  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough comes  over  at  such  a  crisis,  and  does  not  raiher  wait  until  it  is  seen  which  of 
the  two  competitors  will  carry  it  with  the  Queen.  Lord  Sunderland  himself  does  not 
understand  this." 

"f  **  Lord  Marlborough's  people  give  out  that  he  is  coming  over,  and  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  is  so ;  whether  on  account  of  the  ill  figure  he  makes  abroad,  or  the  good  one  he 
hopes  to  make  at  home,  I  shall  not  determine.  But  I  have  reason  to  think  that  some 
people,  who  would  rather  move  heaven  and  earth  than  either  part  with  their  power  or 
make  a  right  use  of  it,  have  lately  made  overtures  to  him,  and  have  entered  into  some 
degree  of  concert  with  his  creatures."     To  Lord  Straflford,  July  14,  1714. 

X  See  Coxes  Life,  vol.  vi.  p.  299. 
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may  easily  be  supposed  what  various  emotions  such  an  event  at  such 
a  crisis  would  occasion ;  yet  it  is  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the 
bad  opinion  commonly  entertained  of  her  Majesty's  counsels,  and 
of  the  revolutionary  result  anticipated  from  them,  that  the  funds 
rose  considerably  on  the  first  tidings  of  her  danger,  and  fell  again 
on  a  report  of  her  recovery.* 

Bolingbroke  and  the  Jacobites,  stunned  and  bewildered  by  this 
sudden  crisis,  were  unable  to  mature  their  plans  so  rapidly  as  it  re- 
quired. The  Whigs,  on  their  part,  were  found  much  better  prepared ; 
having  already,  under  the  guidance  of  Stanhope,  entered  amongst 
themselves  into  an  organised  association,  collected  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  nominated  ofSccrs.  They  had  in  readiness  several  thou- 
sand figures  of  a  small  fusee  in  brass,  and  some  few  in  silver  and 
gold,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  most  zealous  followers  and  the 
most  active  chiefs,  as  signals  in  the  expected  day  of  trial.f  Stan- 
hope was  now  taking  every  measure  for  acting  with  vigour,  if  neces- 
sary, on  the  demise  of  the  Queen ;  to  seize  the  Tower,  to  secure  in  it 
the  persons  of  the  leading  Jacobites,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  out- 
ports,  and  to  proclaim  the  new  King.  Most  anxious  eyes  were  also 
cast  upon  the  coasts  of  Dover,  where  the  hero  of  the  age  and  the 
idol  of  the  army  was  daily  expected  from  Ostend. 

The  genius  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  would  no  doubt  have 
rendered  any  such  struggle  successful,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  avert  its  necessity.  That  eminent  man,  the 
only  individual  who  mainly  assisted  in  both  the  great  changes  of 
dynasty  of  1688  and  1714,  cast  aside,  at  this  crisis,  his  usual  ter- 
giversation and  timidity,  and  evinced  an  honest  zeal  on  behalf  of 
"the  good  old  cause.**  His  means,  it  is  true,  were  still  strongly 
marked  with  his  characteristic  duplicity.  Whilst  Bolingbroke  appears 
to  have  fully  confided  in  his  attachment,  he  secretly  concerted  mea- 
sures with  two  of  the  great  Whig  Peers,  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and 
Somerset.  The  result  appeared  on  Friday  the  30th.  That  morn- 
ing the  Council  met  at  Kensington,  it  being  then,  as  now,  composed 
only  of  such  councillors  as  had  received  a  special  summons,  and  the 
high  officers  alone  were  present.  The  news  of  the  Queen's  desperate 
condition  had  just  been  received.  The  Jacobites  sat  dispirited  but 
not  hopeless,  nor  without  resources.  Suddenly  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  Argyle  and  Somerset  announced.  They  said 
that,  understanding  the  danger  of  the  Queen,  they  had  hastened, 
though  not  specially  summoned,  to  offer  their  assistance.  In  the 
pause  of  surprise  which  ensued,  Shrewsbury  rose  and  thanked  them 
for  their  offer.  They  immediately  taking  their  seats,  proposed  an 
examination  of  the  physicians ;  and  on  their  report  suggested  that 
the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer  should  be  filled  without  delay,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  should  be  recommended  to  her  Majesty. 
What  a  scene  for  a  painter!  Shrewsbury,  with  his  usual  lofty  air 
and  impenetrable  smoothness;  the  courtly  smile,  under  which  the 

•  See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  457.  f  Lockhart's  Comment,  p.  463. 
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fiery  soul  of  St.  John  sought  to  veil  its  anguish  and  its  rage ;  the 
slow,  indecisive  look  of  Ormond;  and  the  haughty  triumph  of 
Argyle ! 

The  Jacobite  ministers,  thus  taken  completely  by  surprise,  did 
not  venture  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  recommendation  of 
Shrewsbury;  and  accordingly,  a  deputation,  comprising  Shrewsbury 
himself,  waited  upon  her  Majesty  the  sai^e  morning,  to  lay  before 
her  what  seemed  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Council.  The  Queen, 
who  by  this  time  had  been  roused  to  some  degree  of  consciousness, 
faintly  acquiesced,  delivered  the  Treasurer's  staff  to  Shrewsbury, 
and  bade  him  use  it  for  the  good  of  her  people.  The  Duke  would 
have  returned  his  staff  as  Chamberlain,  but  she  desired  him  to  keep 
them  both;  and  thus,  by  a  remarkable,  and  I  believe  unparalleled, 
combination,  he  was  invested  for  some  days  with  three  of  the  highest 
offices  of  Court  and  State,  being  at  once  Lord  Treasurer,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  How  strange  to 
find  all  these  dignities  heaped  upon  a  man  who  had  so  often  pro- 
fessed his  disinclination  to  public  business ;  who  had,  during  many 
years,  harassed  King  William  with  applications  to  resign,  and  re- 
peatedly entreated  his  friends  to  allow  him  to  be  "  an  insignificant 
cipher  instead  of  a  bad  figure!"*  "  Had  I  a  son,"  he  said  on  one 
occasion,  "  I  would  sooner  breed  him  a  cobbler  than  a  courtier,  and 
a  hangman  than  a  statesman  !"t 

Another  proposal  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  which 
had  passed  at  the  morning  meeting,  was  to  send  immediately  a  spe- 
cial summons  to  all  Privy  Councillors  in  or  near  London.  Many  of 
the  Whigs  accordingly  attended  the  same  afternoon,  and,  amongst 
them,  the  illustrious  Somers,  who,  in  spite  of  his  growing  infirmities, 
would  not,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  be  absent  from  the  post  of 
duty.  His  great  name  was  in  itself  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  party; 
and  the  Council,  with  this  new  infusion  of  healthy  blood  in  its  veins, 
forthwith  took  vigorous  measures  to  secure  the  legal  order  of  suc- 
cession. Four  regiments  were  ordered  to  London,  seven  battalions 
recalled  from  Ostend,  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  the  ports,  and 
directions  sent  that  a  fleet  should  put  out  to  sea. 

The  next  day  the  Queen  had  sunk  back  into  a  lethargy,  and  the 
physicians  gave  no  hopes  of  her  life.  The  Council  hereupon  sent 
orders  to  the  heralds-at-arms,  and  to  a  troop  of  the  life-guards,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  proclaim  the  successor.  They  sent  express  to 
Hanover  Mr.  Craggs,  with  a  despatch  to  the  Elector,  earnestly  re- 
questing him  to  hasten  to  Holland,  where  a  British  squadron  should 
attend  him,  and  be  ready  to  bring  him  over,  in  case  of  the  Queen's 
demise.  They  also  wrote  to  the  States  of  Holland,  reminding  them 
of  their  guarantee  to  the  Protestant  succession.  They  appointed 
Lord  Berkeley  to  command  the  fleet.  They  ordered  a  reinforcement 
to  proceed  to  Portsmouth,  and  an  able  general  officer  to  Scotland ; 

♦  See  his  letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  August  24,  1705,  in  the  Shrewsbury  Correspondence, 
t  To  Lord  Somers,  June  17,  1701. 
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great  importance  being  attached  to  the  former,  and  much  disaffection 
apprehended  in  the  latter ;  and,  in  short,  no  precaution  was  neglected 
to  insure  tranquillity,  or  to  check  disturbances  in  any  quarter  where 
they  might  arise. 

At  seven  the  next  morning,  the  1st  of  August,  the  great  event 
took  place — the  Queen  expired!  She  had  not  recovered  suflScient 
consciousness  either  to  take  the  sacrament  or  to  sign  her  will.  "The 
Earl  of  Oxford  was  removed  on  Tuesday — ^the  Queen  died  on  Sun- 
day !  What  a  world  is  this,  and  how  does  Fortune  banter  us!"  says 
Bolingbroke.** 

•  Letter  to  Swift,  Aug.  3. 1714.    Iberville  writes  the  day  before  to  the  King  of  France: 
'^Milord  Bolingbroke  est  p^n^tre  de  douleur  .......  II  m'a  assur6  que  les  mesures 

^aient  si  bien  prises,  qu'en  six  senmtnes  de  temps  on  aurait  mis  les  choses  en  tel  ^tat 
qu'il  n'y  aurait  eu  rien  k  craindre  de  ce  qui  vient  d'arriver." 


'  f  A  periodical  writer,  in  an  article  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Qneen  Anne,  remarksi 
that  "  Duty  to  her  father,  and  natural  affection  to  her  brother,  were  irreconcilable  with 
her  own  tenure  of  the  British  crown.  It  is^o  this  struggle  in  her  mind  that  we  must 
ascribe  the  vacillations  otherwise  unaccountable  in  her  political  conduct  towards  thd 
cloee  of  her  life.  In  earlier  days  she  would,  perhaps,  have  ventured  to  throw  off  alto- 
gether the  restraints  imposed  by  the  reminiscences  of  her  high'Church  friends,  if  she  had 
not  felt  that  the  principles  of  the  opposite  party  were  equally  unfavourable  to  her  own 
sovereignty,  in  the  sense  she  desired  it  to  be  acknowledged.  To  be  a  parliamentary* 
queen,  either  in  practice  or  theory,  was  as  far  as  possible  from  her  own  desire.  She 
loved  to  receive  proofs  of  old-fashioned  loyalty,  offered  as  of  right  to  an  hereditary 
monarch,  and  was  not  so  dull  as  to  mistake  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary theories  which  had  given  William  III.  a  share  in  her  sister's  throne.  Her  per^ 
cepiion  was  quickened  by  a  keen  sense  of  the  thraldom  in  which  that  faction  had  so 
long  fettered  her  choice,  and  interfered  with  some  of  her  favourite  schemes.  And 
though  it  seems  to  be  a  narrow  interpretation  of  history  to  say  that  the  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
and  the  success  of  the  Tory  administration,  were  due  merely  to  the  advance  of  Mrs. 
Masham  in  the  queen's  good  graces,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  those  measures  were 
delayed  by  the  fear  of  the  Whig  duchess,  who  had  swayed  her  indolent  mind  through 
so  large  a  portion  of  her  life.  When  she  was  at  liberty,  the  bent  of  her  own  inclina- 
tions was  clearly  seen.  Few  English  princes  before  her— none  since  her  reign — have 
traced  their  descent  on  both  sides  from  a  native  origin.  Her  recollection  of  that  cip- 
cumstance  appeared  in  the  first  speech  she  made  to  her  Parliament,  and  it  influenced 
her  whole  conduct  on  the  tlirone  of  her  ancestors.  It  was  one  cause  of  her  great 
popularity  with  the  people  at  large,  and  a  means,  perhaps,  of  effecting  that  union 
between  Scotland  and  England,  to  which  the  national  antipathy  on  both  sides  was 
strongly  opposed,  and  which,  in  the  reigns  of  the  Hanoverian  kings,  it  would  have  been 
almost  hopeless  to  attempt.  Her  death  broke  off  a  chain  of  old  traditions  and  national 
ideas,  which  nothing  in  the  subsequent  history  of  England  has  tended  to  revive.  She 
was  not  one  of  a  royal  caste  comprising  only  the  reigning  families  of  Europe,  and 
fenced  in  from  plebeian  or  aristocratic  intermixture  by  act  of  Parliament.  She  was  an 
Englishwoman,  and  the  representative  of  a  line  of  British  kings;  not  a  constitutional 
abstraction,  but  a  queen  taking  the  chief  part  in  the  government  of  the  country,  pre- 
siding at  its  councils,  choosing  the  ministers  of  state,  and  really  influencing  the  national 
character." — The  Theologian  and  Ecclesiastic  for  July,  1S48.] 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  the  most  reasonable  calculations  of  judicious 
and  reflecting  men  more  thoroughly  or  more  happily  falsified  than 
at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Looking  to  the  distracted  state  of 
parties  in  England — to  the  storm  of  disafiFection  ready  to  burst  forth 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland — remembering  that  the  Hanover  succession 
•would  be  discountenanced  by  all  the  Catholic  powers  from  religionj 
and  by  many  of  the  Protestant  from  policy — that  France,  and  Spain, 
and  Italy,  were  as  favourable  to  the  Pretender  as  they  dared — that 
the  Emperor,  from  German  jeafousies  of  the  Elector,  was  by  no 
means  desirous  to  see  him  on  the  British  throne — that  his  claims 
would  be  promoted  only  by  the  exhausted  republic  of  Holland,  or 
the  infant  monarchy  of  Prussia;  viewing,  also,  the  genius  of  Boling- 
broke  and  his  ascendency  over  the  Queen, — the  demise  of  the  latter 
could  only  be  anticipated  as  a  period  of  violent  struggles  and  a 
doubtful  victory.  Yet  the  skilful  interposition  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
the  prudent  measures  of  the  Council,  completely  warded  off  the 
expected  conflict;  and  no  son,  with  the  most  undisputed  title,  and  in 
the  most  loyal  times,  ever  succeeded  his  father  with  more  apparent 
unanimity  and  quiet,  than  now  a  foreign  and  unknown  prince  was 
hailed  as  King  of  England. 

We  are,  indeed,  assured  that  Atterbury,  immediately  on  the 
Queen's  demise,  proposed  to  Bolingbroke  to  attempt  proclaiming 
James  at  Charing  Cross ;  and  off'ered  himself  to  head  the  procession 
in  his  lawn  sleeves.  But  Bolingbroke,  shrinking  from  an  enterprise 
BO  desperate,  with  the  majority  of  the  Council  and  the  Executive 
Government  against  them,  the  Bishop  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  with 
an  oath,  "There  is  the  best  cause  in  Europe  lost  for  want  of  spirit!" 
With  this  exception,  the  Jacobites  appear  to  have  been  utterly  help- 
less and  surprised;  their  real  inferiority  of  numbers  being  now  most 
strikingly  displayed.  George  the  First  was  proclaimed  in  London, 
in  York,*  and  the  other  principal  cities  of  England,  amidst  the  loud- 
est acclamations.^ 

•  An  account  of  this  ceremony  is  given  by  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu,  in  a  letter  to  her 
husband  from  York  (vol.  ii.  p.  137,  ed,  1820):  "I  went  to-day  to  see  the  King  pro- 
claimed, which  was  done,  the  Archbishop  walking  next  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  all  tho 
country  gentry  following,  with  greater  crowds  of  people  than  I  believed  to  be  in  York ; 
vast  acclamations  and  the  appearance  of  a  general  satisfaction;  the  Pretender  aflerwards 
dragged  about  the  streets  and  burned;  ringing  of  bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations;  the 
mob  crying  'Liberty  and  Property!'  and  'Long  live  King  George!'  ....  All  the  Pro- 
testants here  seem  unanimous  for  the  Hanover  succession." 


'  [Whatever  feeling  was  shown  in  British  America,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Hanoverian 
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Previous  to  the  proclamation,  however,  and  immediately  after  her 
Majesty's  demise,  the  Council  had  met;  and  the  Hanoverian  resi- 
dent, M.  Kreyenberg,  produced  an  instrument  in  the  Elector's  own 
writing,*  nominating  the  persons  who,  as  provided  by  the  Regency 
Act,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  seven  great  officers  of  state,  were 
to  act  as  Lords  Justices  until  the  King's  arrival.  The  list  was  found 
to  contain  the  names  of  eighteen  of  the  principal  Peers,  nearly  all 
belonging  to  the  Whig  party;  such  as  the  Dukes  of  Shrewsbury, 
Somerset,  and  Argyle;  Lords  Cowper,  Halifax,  and  Townshend. 
Two  omissions,  however,  excited  great  surprise  and  displeasure:  the 
most  patriotic  statesman  and  the  most  illustrious  warrior  of  the  age 
being  passed  over  in  Somers  and  Marlborough.  The  increasing  in- 
firmities of  the  former  might,  indeed,  supply  a  pretext  for  his  being 
.omitted;  yet,  had  they  even  made  the  nomination  an  empty  compli- 
ment, it  was  one  due  and  required  by  his  character.  The  exclusion 
of  Marlborough,  and  of  his  son-in-law  Lord  Sunderland,  was  com- 
monly ascribed  to  a  personal  pique  of  the  Elector  against  the  former, 
who,  during  the  campaign  of  1708,  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  duty 
and  of  the  public  service,  forborne  to  communicate  any  part  of  the 
plan  of  operations.f  But  it  is  probable  that  the  real  motive  for  the 
slight  put  upon  these  illustrious  men  was  a  jealousy  of  great  party 
leaders,  an  impression  derived  from  Tory  insinuations  that  they  had 
attempted  to  dictate  to  Queen  Anne,  and  a  resolution .  to  avoid  a 
second  "Junta." 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  what  just  resentment  swelled  in  the 
bosom  of  Marlborough  at  the  news  of  his  unexpected  exclusion.    He 

*  There  were  two  duplicates  of  this  instrument;  the  one  deposited  with  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  other  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  See  the  Lords  Justices* 
speech  to  Parliament,  Aug.  5,  1714. 

t  Coxe's  Life,  vol.  iv.  p.  309. 


succession,  seems  to  have  been  favourable  to  it.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  New 
England,  and  in  the  middle  provinces. 

"Tlirough  English  America  even  the  clergy  heralded  the  elevation  of  George  L  as  an 
omen  of  happiness,  and  from  the  pulpit  in  Boston  it  was  announced  of  its  people,  that 
in  the  whole  land  **  not  a  dog  can  wag  his  tongue  to  charge  them  with  disloyalty."  To 
the  children  of  the  Puritans  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  was  the  triumph  of 
Protestantism,  and  ilie  guaranty  of  Protestant  liberties." — Bancroft's  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  iii.  p.  322,  ch.  xxiii. 

**  The  secret  designs  of  Queen  Anne's  last  ministry  were  nowhere  more  suspected,  nor 
more  dreaded  than  in  Massachusetts;  and  the  first  of  August  was  nowhere  celebrated 
with  greater  joy  during  the  whole  of  the  king's  reign." — Gov.  Hutchinson's  History  of 
Massachusetts,  chap,  ii.,  where  are  also  given  the  dates  of  the  proclamation,  in  the  several 
colon  ies.  of  the  accession  of  George  L 

It  is,  t  have  no  doubt  justly  remarked  by  the  late  Mr.  Grahame  in  his  excellent  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  that  "  the  accession  of  George  the  First  to  the  British  throne, 
excited  very  little  interest  in  any  of  the  North  American  provinces,  except  New  Eng* 
iand,  where  it  was  joyfully  hailed  as  a  triumph  of  revolutionary  principles  over  the 
views  and  designs  which  the  Tories  had  harboured  and  hoped  to  accomplish  on  the 
demise  of  Queen  Anne." — Book  viii.  chap.  2. 

The  first  address  from  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  to  George  the 
First,  was  not  made  till  1716.  The  delay  is  explained  in  it,  on  account  of  the  enfeebled 
health  of  William  Penn  at  that  time,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  it  to  accompany  the 
address  with  loyal  congratulations  on  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1715.] 
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had  landed  at  Dover  on  the  very  day  of  the  Queen's  death.  Pro- 
ceeding to  London,  his  public  entry  drew  forth  so  warm  a  welcome 
from  the  people  as  more  than  atoned  for  the  insult  of  his  sovereign. 
It  might  truly  be  called  a  triumph,  whether  we  consider  the  hero 
thus  restored  to  his  country,  or  the  joyful  festivities  which  greeted 
his  return.  Two  hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback,  headed  by  Sir 
Charles  Cox,  member  for  South wark,  met  him  on  the  road;  the  pro- 
cession was  joined  by  a  long  train  of  carriages;  and,  though  his  own 
broke  down  at  Temple  Bar,  and  he  was  obliged  to  enter  another^ 
the  accident  only  gave  fresh  delight  to  the  spectators,  as  serving  to 
display  his  person  to  their  view.  He  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  their  meeting,  and  took  the  oaths ;  but  then,  deeply  chagrined  at 
his  exclusion,  retired  into  the  country  until  the  arrival  of  the  King. 

The  Lords  Justices  having  met,  chose  Addison  their  secretary^ 
and  ordered  all  despatches  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  brought  to  him.  Thus  Lord  Bolingbroke,  so  lately  supreme, 
found  himself  obliged  to  wait  like  some  humble  suitor  at  the  door  of 
the  Council  Chamber  with  his  bag  and  papers,  and  to  receive  com- 
mands instead  of  giving  them.  One  principal  object  of  anxiety  was 
L*eland,  where  it  was  feared  that  the  Catholics  might  attempt  a 
rising;  and  the  Lords  Justices  at  first  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
send  thither  immediately,  and  without  waiting  for  the  King's  sanc- 
tion, Sunderland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Stanhope  as  Commander- 
in-Chief.*  But  the  unanimity  and  quiet  which  they  saw  around 
them  allayed  their  apprehensions;  and,  in  fact,  the  Lords  Justices 
of  Ireland  (the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Sir  Constantine  Phipps) 
peaceably  proclaimed  the  King  on  the  6th  of  August ;  nay,  more,  ia 
vindication  of  their  suspected  zeal,  issued  a  proclamation  for  dis- 
arming Papists  and  seizing  their  horses.  At  Edinburgh,  also,  the 
same  ceremony  took  place  without  opposition. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Regency,  Parliament 
met  on  Sunday,  the  day  of  the  Queen's  demise.  Secretary  Brom- 
ley moved,  That  the  Commons  should  adjourn  to  the  Wednesday 
following,  the  Speaker  being  in  Wales ;  but  Sir  Richard  Onslow  re- 
plied that  the  occasion  was  too  critical,  and  time  too  precious  for  any 
to  be  wasted;  and  it  was  carried  that  the  House  should  adjourn  only 
to  the  next  day.  The  three  following  days  were  occupied  in  taking 
the  oaths.  On  the  5th  the  Lords  Justices  came  down  to  the  House 
of  Peers;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  their  name,  delivered  a  speech, 
announcing  their  authority ;  observing,  that  as  several  branches  of 
the  revenue  had  expired  with  the  Queen,  they  recommended  to  the 
Commons  to  provide  anew  for  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  Crown ; 
and  concluding :  "  We  forbear  laying  before  you  anything  that  does 
not  require  your  immediate  consideration,  not  having  received  his 
Majesty's  pleasure.  We  shall  only  exhort  you,  with  the  greatest 
earnestness,  to  a  perfect  unanimity,  and  a  firm  adherence  to  our 
Sovereign's  interest,  as  being  the  only  means  to  continue  among  us 

*  Despatch  from  Botbmai  to  Robethon,  Aug.  3, 1714.    Macpberton's  State  Pftpers. 
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our  present  happy  tranquillity."  In  pursuance  of  this  intimation, 
loyal  and  dutiful  addresses  to  his  Majesty  were  unanimously  carried 
in  both  Houses,  expressing,  according  to  the  motley  combination  of 
feelings  which  it  is  thought  proper  to  profess  on  such  occasions, 
their  deep  grief  at  ^^  the  death  of  our  late  sovereign  lady  Queen 
Anne,  of  blessed  memory,"  and  their  lively  pleasure  at  the  acces- 
sion of  a  monarch  of  such  "princely  virtues,"  and  "undoubted  right 
to  the  crown."*  Their  next  business  was  the  settlement  of  his  Civil 
List.  The  Tories,  by  rather  too  glaring  a  manoeuvre  for  favour  at 
Court,  proposed  one  million,  which  was  more  by  300,000Z.  than  had 
been  granted  to  Queen  Anne.  But  the  wisest  of  the  King's  friends 
perceived  that  such  an  augmentation  would  furnish  grounds  for 
future  complaints  of  Koyal  rapacity,  proceeding,  perhaps,  from  the 
very  same  party  which  had  urged  it.  The  proposal,  therefore, 
though  not  openly  opposed,  was  discouraged  and  dropped,  and  the 
sum  of  700,000Z.  was  voted.  During  the  progress  of  the  bill,  Horace 
Walpole,  brother  of  Robert,  moved.  That  the  committee  should  be  ' 
instructed  to  insert  a  clause  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to 
the  Hanover  troops  in  the  pay  of  England.  These  arrears,  amount- 
ing to  65,022Z.,t  had  been  withheld  ever  since  July,  1712,  when  the 
troops  in  question,  and  several  other  regiments  in  English  pay,  had 
protested  against  the  shameful  secession  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  indignantly  left  the  English  standards.  To  the  Whigs  this  con- 
duct appeared  most  public-spirited  and  praiseworthy,  while  the 
Tories  held  it  forth  as  something  hardly  short  of  military  desertion. 
The  payment  of  the  arrears  had  therefore  long  been  a  point  of  con- 
tention between  the  two  parties,  -and  only  a  very  few  weeks  before 
had  been  negatived  by  a  large  majority  in  this  same  House  of  Com- 
mons. |  But  the  accession  of  the  sovereign  of  these  troops  to  the 
throne  of  England  proved  to  be  a  most  conclusive  argument,  and 
effected  many  strange  conversions;  the  motion  of  Horace  Walpole 
was  seconded  by  Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  was  carried  without 
opposition.  Another  clause,  tooved  by  Horace  Walpole,  for  a  re- 
ward of  lOOjOOOZ.  to  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  to  any  person  appre- 
hending the  Pretender  if  he  should  attempt  to  land,  passed  also. 
Several  other  money  bills  having  been  carried  received  the  Royal 
assent  by  commission,  and  this  short  session  was  closed  by  pro- 
rogation. 

Nor  was  the  Regency  less  prosperous  and  undisturbed  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom.  The  Court  of  France,  confounded 
by  the  Queen's  sudden  death,  and  dreading  any  pretext  for  another 
war  whilst  their  wounds  from  the  last  were  still  green,  determined 
peaceably  to  acknowledge  King  George.  A  verbal  assurance  to  this 
effect  was  first  brought  over  by  Lord  Peterborough,  who,  with  his 

*  "  We  are  as  full  in  tbe  Houpe  of  Commons  as  at  any  time.  We  are  gaping  and  staring 
to  see  who  is  to  rule  us.  Tbe  Whigs  think  they  shall  engross  alL  We  think  we  shall 
have  our  share."     Erasmus  Lewis  to  Swifl,  Aug.  7,  1714. 

t  See  the  items  in  the  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xvii.  p.  577. 

I  See  Lockhart's  Commenti  p.  469. 
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* 

usual  activity,  had  hastened  from  France  on  the  first  news  of  the 
great  event  in  England  ;*  and  this  was  speedily  followed  and  con- 
firmed by  a  letter  from  Louis  himself  to  the  Lords  Justices.  The 
recognition  of  the  Hanover  succession  by  this  haughty  monarch  was 
considered,  as  it  proved,  an  earnest  that  it  would  likewise  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  other  European  powers.  The  first  use  made  by  the 
Lords  Justices  of  the  peaceable  disposition  of  Louis  is  one  that 
does  them  high  honour,  as  tending  to  retrieve  that  of  the  coimtry. 
They  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  Catalans,  so  infamously 
betrayed  by  the  late  administration,  and  now  closely  pressed  by  the 
combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  Prior  received  orders  to 
make  an  application  on  this  subject,  while  new  instructions  were 
sent  out  to  Admiral  Wishart  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  communi- 
cation entered  into  with  one  of  the  Catalan  deputies  in  London. 
But  it  was  already  too  late.  The  doom  of  that  heroic  people  was 
sealed.  The  application  of  Prior  was  civilly  declined,  and  a  fresh 
and  more  peremptory  one  prevented  by  the  storm  and  reduction  of 
Barcelona  on  the  fatal  11th  of  September. 

During  these  transactions  the  eyes  of  all  England  were  intently 
and  anxiously  directed  to  Hanover. 

The  new,  King  was  a  man  of  more  virtues  than  accomplishments. 
His  private  character — if,  indeed,  the  character  of  a  King  can  ever 
be  called  private — was  upright,  honourable,  and  benevolent.  He 
was  apt  to  remember  services  much  longer  than  injuries,  a  quality 
rare  in  every  rank  of  life,  but  least  of  all  common  with  princes.  He 
was  steady  in  his  friendships;  even  in  his  temper;  sparing,  and 
sometimes  niggardly,  in  his  expenses.  This  severe  economy  also 
extended  to  his  time,  which  he  distributed  with  the  precision  of  a 
piece  of  machinery,  and  of  which  he  devoted  no  small  share  to  public 
business.  A  desire  for  peace  was  in  him  combined  with  tried  valour 
and  military  knowledge,  and  he  loved  his  people  as  much  as  he  was 
capable  of  loving  any  thing.  But,  unhappily,  his  qualities,  however 
solid,  were  not  shining.  A  heavy  countenance,  an  awkward  ad- 
dress, an  aversion  to  the  pomp  of  majesty,  nay  even  to  the  acclama- 
tions which  greeted  him,  disgusted  the  multitude ;  while  men  of 
education  were  mortified  at  finding  that  he  neither  loved  nor  encou- 
raged any  branch  of  literature  or  science,  nor  any  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  except  music.  Politicians  complained  of  his  unbending  ob- 
stinacy, and  contracted  understanding.  "His  views  and  aflections,'* 
says  Lord  Chesterfield,  "were  singly  confined  to  the  narrow  compass 
of  his  electorate;  England  was  too  big  for  him."*     A  diffidence  of 

•  See  Lord  Stair's  Diary  in  the  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  528. 


1  P  George  the  First  was  an  honest,  dull  German  gentleman,  as  unfit  as  umvilHng  to 
act  the  part  of  a  king,  which  is  to  shine  and  oppress.  Lazy  and  inactive,  even  in  his 
pleasures,  which  were,  therefore,  lowly  sensual.  He  was  coolly  intrepid,  and  indo- 
lently  benevolent  He  was  diHident  of  his  own  parts,  which  made  him  speak  little  in 
public,  and  prefer  in  his  social,  which  were  his  favourite,  hours,  the  company  of  wags 
and  buffoons.  Even  his  mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  with  whom  he  passed  most 
of  his  time,  and  who  had  all  influence  over  him,  was  very  little  above  an  idiot,  etc." 
-^''Chaiactera,"  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  Lord  Mahon's  Edit.,  voL  ii  p.  432.] 
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his  own  parts  made  him  reluctant  to  speak  in  public,  and  select  for 
his  familiar  society  persons  of  inferior  intellect  and  low  buffoonery; 
nor  did  he  ever  show  a  proper  dignity,  either  in  his  mind  or  man- 
ners. 

It  may  seem  absurd  to  reckon  amongst  the  faults  of  this  prince 
that  he  was  already  fifty-four  years  of  age,  attached  to  German 
customs,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  English  language;^  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  were  the  circumstances  which  most  im- 
peded his  good  government  or  extensive  popularity.  A  hard  fate 
that  the  enthronement  of  a  stranger  should  have  been  the  only 
means  to  secure  our  liberties  and  laws !  Almost  a  century  of  foreign 
masters ! — such  has  been  the  indirect  but  undoubted  effect  of  the 
Great  Bebellion.  Charles  and  James,  driven  abroad  by  the  tumults 
at  home,  received  a  French  education,  and  pursued  a  French  policy. 
Their  government  was  overthrown  by  a  Dutchman;  George  the  First 
and  George  the  Second  were  entirely  German;  and  thus  from  1660 
to  1760,  when  a  truly  English  monarch  once  more  ascended  the 
throne,  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  appears  the  only  exception  to  a 
foreign  dominion. 

Let  not  these  observations  mislead  the  reader  as  to  my  opinion  of 
that  crisis.  Far  from  me  be  any  feeling  of  aversion,  or  even  of 
indifference,  to  the  Hanover  succession !  On  the  enthronement  of 
that  family  depended,  I  most  firmly  believe,  the  security  of  our 
laws,  of  our  properties,  of  our  religion,  of  every  thing  that  we  either 
cherish  or  revere.  In  spite  of  every  drawback,  the  cause  of  Hanover 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts 
the  cause  of  despotism.  These  two  adverse  principles  will  be  found 
in  almost  all  ages,  and  under  every  variety  of  parties,  to  carry  on 
their  fierce  and  unceasing  warfare ;  the  bright  spirit  is  constantly 
straggling  against  the  malicious  fiend.  But  let  it  be  observed,  that 
amongst  all  the  masks  which  the  hateful  demon  of  despotism  knows 
how  to  assume,  none  is  more  dangerous  and  ensnaring  than  when  it 
puts  on  the  disguise  of  revolutionary  license — when  it  combats  its 
rival  with  its  own  weapons,  and  seems  only  to  aim  at  a  greater  ex- 
tension of  liberty.  Thus  are  the  friends  of  constitutional  and  set- 
tled freedom  (unassailable  on  all  other  points)  too  often  taken  in 
the  rear  and  overpowered.  Can  it  be  doubted,  for  example,  that  in 
France,  in  1791,  when  the  struggle  lay  between  the  Gironde,  or 
partisans  of  the  new  limited  and  representative  monarchy,  and  the 
Montague,  or  the  clamourers  for  further  democratic  changes,  the 
cause  of  liberty  was  really  with  the  former,  and  the  cause  of  despot- 
ism with  the  latter  ?  Would  not  the  former,  by  their  success,  have 
maintained  a  constitutional  freedom  ?  Did  not  the  latter,  by  pre- 
vailing, only  conduct  the  nation  through  the  dismal  road  of  anarchy 
to  its  inevitable  termination,  a  military  despotism?  To  trace  these 
two  principles  at  work,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  side  at  dif- 

*  [See  Lord  Camplxirs  Lives  of  the  Chancellora — Life  of  Lord  Cowper,  for  an  ao- 
coant  of  the  king's  first  meeting  the  Parliament,  and  the  embarrassment  arising  from  his 
entire  ignocance  of  the  English  language. — ^Yol.  iv.  p.  351,  ch.  czvi.] 
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ferent  periods,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most  instructive  tasks 
in  history. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  the  ambassador  from  Queen  Anne,  had 
reached  Hanover  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
had  his  first  audience  at  the  country  palace  of  Herrenhausen.  The 
Elector  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  attachment  and  gratitude 
to  her  Majesty,  disclaimed  all  intention  of  displeasing  her,  and  im- 
puted the  application  of  Schutz  entirely  to  Princess  Sophia.*  But 
on  the  6th  of  August  arrived  Mr.  Craggs,  with  an  account  of  the 
Queen's  dangerous  illness ;  and  the  same  night  three  expresses,  one 
to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  two  to  the  Elector,  brought  the  news  of  her 
death.  George  received  the  intelligence  with  composure  and  mode- 
ration. He  immediately  summoned  his  ministers.  He  determined 
to  entrust  the  government  of  his  German  dominions  to  a  council, 
with  his  brother.  Prince  Ernest,  at  its  head;  that  his  eldest  son 
(afterwards  George  the  Second)  should  accompany  him  to  England; 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  family  should  follow  a  few  weeks  after ; 
but  that  his  young  grandson.  Prince  Frederick,  should  remain  at 
Hanover.  No  small  testimony  to  his  merit  and  good  government 
was  displayed  in  the  extreme  grief  of  the  people  at  his  approaching 
departure;  and  his  exaltation  could  not  console  them  for  their  loss. 
The  King,  as  a  parting  gift,  intimated  to  the  magistrates  that  they 
might  ask  some  favour  from  him;  and,  at  their  request,  he  took  the 
excise  oflf  provisions,  and  released  the  insolvent  debtors  from  prison. 

The  delay  which  took  place  in  his  departure — he  did  not  set  out 
till  the  31st — has  been  ascribed  to  profound  policy,  and  to  the  pru* 
dent  wish  of  obtaining  some  further  intelligence  from  England  ;t 
but  writers  are  too  frequently  unwilling  to  assign  any  common  mo- 
tive to  any  Royal  action,  and  they  forget  that  George  the  First  was 
always  deliberate  and  phlegmatic  in  his  movements,  and  had  many 
matters  of  business  to  settle  in  his  electorate.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
Hague  he  received  compliments  from  the  States  and  foreign  minis- 
ters, and  communications  from  his  friends  in  England,  and  he  finally 
matured  his  arrangements  for  the  new  administration.  At  length, 
at  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  September,  the  King 
and  Prince  landed  at  Greenwich,  where  a  vast  concourse  of  the 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  had  hastened  to  welcome  their  arrival. 
George  showed  very  flattering  attention  to  the  leading  Whigs,  such  as 
Marlborough,  Sunderland,  and  Somers,  but  took  no  notice  whatever  of 
Ormond  or  Harcourt;  and  it  was  after  many  difficulties,  and  in  total 
silence,  that  Oxford  was  admitted  the  next  morning  to  the  honour 
of  kissing  his  hand. 

Even  before  his  Majesty's  landing,  he  had,  in  some  degree,  dis- 

♦  Despatches  from  Lord  Clarendon  to  Secretary  Bromley,  published  by  Coxe.  "  When," 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  ^I  came  to  mention  Schutz's  demand, the  Elector  said  these  words: 
*J'espere  que  la  Reine  n'a  pas  cru  que  cela  s  est  fait  par  mon  ordre ;  je  vous  assure  que  cela 
a  6t4  fait  k  mon  insu;  la  d^funte  Electrice  avait  ^rit  si  Schutz  sans  que  je  Tale  su  pour 
s'informer  pourquoi  le  Prince  n'avait  pas  eu  son  wriij  "  &c. 

t  Coxa's  Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  GO. 
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closed  his  political  intentions  bj  sending  directions  to  remove  Bo- 
lingbroke  from  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  appoint  in  his 
place  Lord  Townshend.  This  order  was  executed  on  the  last  of 
August  with  strong  marks  of  displeasure  against  the  fallen  minister; 
Shrewsbury,  Somerset,  and  Cowper  taking  the  seals  from  him,  and 
locking  the  doors  of  his  office.  The  bitter  mortification  of  Boling- 
broke  pierces  through  the  thin  veil  of  his  philosophy,  as  he  writes  to 
Atterbury: — "To  be  removed  was  neither  matter  of  surprise  nor  of 
concern  to  me.     But  the  manner  of  my  removal  shocked  me  for  at 

least  two  minutes I  am  not  in  the  least  intimidated  from 

any  consideration  of  the  Whig  malice  and  power :  but  the  grief  of 
my  soul  is  this — I  see  plainly  that  the  Tory  party  is  gone."* 

The  nomination  of  the  new  ministry  by  the  King  was  a  full 
triumph  to  the  Whigs.  He  showed,  however,  a  jealousy  of  those 
veteran  chiefs  who,  under  the  name  of  Junta,  had  formerly  directed 
them,  by  giving  his  chief  confidence  to  a  man  hitherto  of  much  less 
weight  amongst  them — Lord  Townshend,  already  appointed  as  Se- 
cretary of  State,  and  now  considered  as  Prime  Minister.  Stanhope 
was  made  the  second  Secretary,  and  the  Duke  of  Montrose  succeeded 
the  Earl  of  Mar  for  Scotland.  Walpole,  at  first,  received  only  the 
subordinate  appointment  of  Paymaster-General,  and  was  excluded 
from  the  Cabinet;  but,  daily  rising  as  a  debater  and  financier,  before 
many  months,  was  found  so  useful  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to 
be  highly  promoted.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  having  resigned  his 
offices  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Lord  Treasurer,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  former  by  Lord  Sunderland;  whilst  the  latter  was  put 
into  commission,  with  Lord  Halifax  at  its  head.  As  further  favours 
to  Halifax,  he  was  raised  to  an  Earldom,  and  allowed  to  transmit  to 
his  nephew  his  lucrative  sinecure  of  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  Cowper  became  Lord  Chancellor ;  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  Privy 
Seal ;  and  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  President  of  the  Council.  Mr. 
Pulteney  was  Secretary  at  War,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  Com- 
mander-in-Chief for  Scotland.  In  Ireland,  the  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh and  Sir  Constantino  Phipps  were  removed  from  the  office  of 
Justices,  and  the  latter  replaced  as  Chancellor  by  Mr.  Brodrick. 
High  posts  in  the  Royal  household  were  given  to  Somerset  and 
Devonshire.  The  Privy  Council  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one 
formed,  which,  according  to  the  higher  ideas  of  the  office  at  that 
time,  consisted  of  only  thirty-th'ree  members.  The  Cabinet  Council 
was  to  comprise  Nottingham,  Sunderland  (when  in  England),  So- 
mersjt  Halifax,  Townshend,  Stanhope,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
Marlborough.  The  latter  had  been  most  earnestly  entreated  by  the 
Duchess,  even  as  she  states,  upon  her  knees,  not  to  accept  of  any 

•  Miacpherson's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  651.  In  a  previous  letter,  printed  in  Boling- 
broke's  own  correspondence,  he  says,  "•  I  served  the  Queen  to  the  last  gasp  as  faithfully, 
as  disinterestedly,  as  zealously  as  if  her  life  had  been  good  for  twenty  years,  and  she 
bad  had  twenty  children  to  succeed  her :  ....  on  the  same  principle  will  I  serve  the 
King  if  he  employs  me."    To  Lord  Strafford,  Aug.  13,  1714. 

f  Lord  Somers  was  at  this  time  too  infirm  for  any  active  office.  A  further  pension 
of  2000/.  a  year  was,  however,  granted  him.    See  Comm.  Journ.,  voL  xviii.  p.  110. 
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employment  in  the  new  reign.  She  urged  that  the  exploits  he  had 
achieved,  and  the  wealth  he  had  amassed,  would  render  him  of  far 
more  use  to  the  Court  than  the  Court  could  be  to  him ;  and  that  he 
ought  never  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  King  to  use  him  ill.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  Marlborough  would  have  yielded  to 
the  arguments  of  one  to  whom  he  once  declared,  "  I  do  assure  you, 
upon  my  soul,  I  had  much  rather  the  whole  world  should  go  wrong 
than  that  you  should  be  uneasy."*  But  the  brilliant  meshes  of  a 
Court  are  seldom  spread  in  vain.f  The  Duke  consented  to  resume 
his  offices  of  Captain  General  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance;  and 
was,  besides,  gratified  by  appointments  bestowed  upon  his  three 
sons-in-law,  Lord  Godolphin,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  Duke 
of  Montagu.  He  soon  found  himself,  however,  reduced  to  a  mere 
shadow  of  his  past  authority ;  he  was  treated  with  much  respect, 
but  no  sort  of  confidence;  scarcely  ever  invited  to  the  Cabinet,  olF 
which  he  nominally  formed  a  part,  and  confined  to  the  most  ordinary 
routine  of  his  official  functions.  We  are  told  that,  though  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, he  could  not  obtain  even  a  lieutenancy  for  a  friend; 
and  that  not  unfrequently  he  requested  Pulteney,  the  Secretary  at 
War,  to  solicit  in  his  place;  and  used  to  add,  "Do  not  say  it  is  for 
me:  for  whatever  I  ask  is  sure  to  be  refused!*' 

Such  neglect  to  such  a  hero  may  palliate,  but  cannot  excuse,  his 
hateful  treachery.  It  appears  from  the  Stuart  Papers,  that,  whilst 
Marlborough  continued,  at  least  in  name,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Army,  he  sent  a  sum  of  money  to  France  as  a  loan  to  the 
Pretender  just  before  the  rebellion  of  1715,  which  this  money,  no 
doubt,  assisted  in  raising  !  | 

The  new  Secretary  of  State,  Charles  Viscount  Townshend,  was 
born  about  the  year  1676,  of  a  very  ancient  family  in  Norfolk.  His 
father.  Sir  Horatio  Townshend,  was,  according  to  Clarendon,  "a  gen- 
tleman of  the  greatest  interest  and  credit  in  that  large  county,  of  very 
worthy  principles,  and  of  a  noble  fortune,  which  he  engaged  very 
frankly  in  the  King's  cause."§  On  the  Restoration,  his  zeal  was 
rewarded  by  a  peerage,  and  afterwards  by  the  further  rank  of  Vis- 
count. Charles,  the  second  Lord,  on  first  taking  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  joined  the  Tory  party ;  but  his  more  matured  con- 
viction led  him  to  act  with  the  Whigs,  and  he  especially  attached 
himself  to  Somers.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any  prominent  part 
in  politics  until,  in  1709,  he  was  appointed  joint  plenipotentiary  with 
Marlborough  to  treat  of  peace  at  Gertruydenberg,  and  in  the  same 
year  ambassador  to  the  States  General.  As  such,  he  concluded  with 
them  the  Barrier  Treaty;  and  the  recommendation  of  Slingeland, 
Heinsius,  and  their  other  leading  men,  proved  afterwards  of  no  small 
service  to  him  with  George  the  First.     Returning  home,  on  the 

•  Letter  to  the  Duchess,  May  29, 1702. 

f  "La  Cour,"  says  La  Bruyere,  "ne  rend  pas  heareux,  mais  emp^che  de  I'etre 
ailleurs." 

t  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  the  Pretender,  Sept.  25,  1715,  Smart  Papers.     See  Appendix. 
5  History  of  ihe  Rebellion,  vol.  vii.p.  322,  ed.  Oxford,  1820. 
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expulsion  of  the  Whigs  from  office,  he  continued  to  support  them  in 
Parliament ;  and  drew  still  closer  the  personal  friendship  and  county 
connection,  which  already  united  him  to  Walpole,  by  a  marriage 
with  his  sister.  Few  men,  perhaps,  ever  deserved  or  obtained  a 
higher  reputation  for  integrity ;  and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  that,  though  he  so  decidedly  forsook  his  first  political 
connection,  he  was  never  exposed  to  any  taunt  of  base  or  interested 
motives.  His  mind  was  frank  and  open ;  his  intentions  generous  and 
honourable.  To  both  his  wives  he  was  a  most  kind  husband ;  to  all 
his  children  a  most  affectionate  father;  and  to  his  servants  a  bene- 
volent master:  "sure  tests  of  real  good  nature,**  adds  Lord  Chester- 
field; "for  no  man  can  long  together  simulate  or  dissimulate  at 
home."^  Unfortunately,  this  amiable  disposition  was  joined  with  a 
manner  coarse  and  rough,  even  to  brutality.  He  was  imperious  and 
overbearing,  impatient  of  contradiction,  and  extremely  tenacious  of 
preconceived  opinions.  On  one  occasion  we  find  him  candidly  own 
that  he  knew  lamself  to  be  "extremely  warm."*  From  this  disposi- 
tion, combined  with  the  influence  of  Walpole  over  him,  he  was  at  one 
period  betrayed  into  a  very  reckless  and  unjustifiable  course  of  op- 
position; and  the  same  temper  sometimes  led  him  to  opinions,  or,  at 
least,  to  expressions,  ill  suited  to  a  constitutional  monarchy.  "His 
Lordship,"  writes  his  private  secretary,  in  1716,  "thinks  it  the  great 
misfortune  of  this  government  that  our  Kings  cannot  always  act  up 
to  what  they  judge  right,  but  must  be  often  obliged  to  have  regard 
to  the  humour  of  their  subjects."t  Assiduity  and  experience,  rather 
than  natural  parts,  had  made  him  an  excellent  man  of  business.  As 
an  orator,  he  was  confused  and  ungraceful  in  his  delivery;  but  com- 
manding respect  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
always  speaking  to  the  point.  As  a  minister,  it  may  truly  be  asserted 
that  none  ever  entered  Downing  Street  with  a  more  honest  heart,  or 
left  it  with  cleaner  hands. 

The  second  Secretary  of  State,  James  Stanhope,  one  of  the  very 
few  subjects  in  modern  times  who  have  combined  the  direction  of 
councils  with  the  command  of  armies,  was  born  at  Paris,t  in  1673. 
He  left  the  University  of  Oxford  as  a  mere  stripling,  to  accompany 
his  father  when  sent  ambassador  to  Spain,  soon  after  the  Revolution. 
Tet  in  spite  of  this  early  interruption  to  his  studies,  he  had  already 
acquired  some  classical  proficiency;  the  intervals  of  leisure  which  he 
afterwards  snatched  from  active  employi^ients  made  him  an  accom- 

•  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  338. 

t  Mr.  Poyntz  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  Aug.  17,  1716.    Coxa's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p. '73. 
^  From  faU  birth  abroad,  it  became  necessary  to  pass  an  act  for  his  naturalization  in 
16%.    See  Commons'  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  420,  &c. 


'  [Lord  Chesterfield  gracefully  closes  his  "  Character"  of  Lord  Townsbend  as  follows; 
*' Having  thus  mentioned  the  slight  defects,  as  well  as  the  many  valuable  parts  of  his 
character,  I  mu9t  declare,  that  I  owed  the  former  to  truth,  and  the  latter  to  gratitude  and 
friendship  as  well  as  truth,  since,  for  some  years  before  he  retired  from  business,  we 
lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy  that  the  difference  of  our  age  and  situations  could  admit, 
daring  which  time  he  gave  me  many  unasked  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  friend- 
ship.''— Chesterfield's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  443.] 
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plished  scholar;  and  we  find  him,  in  1719,  one  of  the  most  active 
and  important  years  of  his  administration,  engage  the  Abbe  Yertot 
in  a  controversy  on  a  very  knotty  point  of  ancient  history,  not  with- 
out some  application  to  modern  times — the  mode  of  election  or  in- 
heritance of  the  Boman  Senate.  In  1691,  taking  leave  of  his  father 
at  Madrid,  he  embarked  at  Valencia  for  Italy,  and  in  his  way  wit- 
nessed in  Majorca  the  latest,  I  think,  of  the  large  public  Autos  de 
Fe.*  After  a  visit  to  Rome  and  Naples,  he  served  some  time  under 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  afterwards  in  the  English  regiment  of  Foot 
Guards,  with  which  he  joined  the  army  in  Flanders.  His  conduct  at 
the  siege  of  Namur  in  1695,  when,  though  not  on  duty,  he  went  as 
a  volunteer  to  the  attack  of  the  castle,  and  supplied  the  place  of  the 
officers  who  fell  around  him,  until  he  also  sunk  down  disabled  with  a 
wound,  attracted,  in  a  high  degree,  the  notice  of  King  William,  who 
desired  that,  young  as  he  was,  he  should  always  have  free  access  to 
his  person;  and  gave  him  a  company  of  foot,  and  soon  afterwards  a 
coloners  commission.  In  the  last  Parliament  of  that  Prince,  he  was 
elected  Member  for  Newport ;  in  the  first  of  Queene  Anne,  for  Cock- 
ermouth;  and  a  few  months  later,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  Succession,  he  commanded  the  van-guard  of  the  English  who 
landed  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  acquired  as  much  honour  as  that 
miserable  expedition  could  admit.  In  the  course  of  that  war,  he 
obtained  at  different  times  the  rank  of  general,  the  comtnand  in  chief 
of  the  British  army  in  Spain,  and  the  diplomatic  post  of  Envoy- 
extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Charles.  His  skill  and  valour,  signal- 
ized on  many  previous  occasions,  shone  forth  above  all  in  the  victo- 
ries of  Almenara  and  Zaragoza,  but  were  not  able  to  avert  the 
disaster  of  Brihuega.  That  evil  day  closed  his  career  as  a  soldier. 
But  even  during  that  career,  ever  since  his  election  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  he  had  taken  a  frequent  and  active  part  in  politics,  as 
might  be  done  with  far  less  difficulty  at  a  period  when  an  army 
regularly  withdrew  into  winter  quarters,  and  when  its  commanders 
might  therefore  be  spared  for  the  Parliamentary  campaign.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  1710,  by  far  the  most  stirring  and  important  year  of 
his  military  life,  the  year  of  Almenara,  Zaragoza,  and  Brihuega,  he 
had,  before  leaving  England  in  the  spring,  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  managers  of  Sacheverell's  impeachment.  In  the  same 
year,  also,  but  during  his  absence,  he  was  put  in  nomination  for 
Westminster,  together  with  Sir  Henry  Dutton  Colt,  They  were  de- 
cidedly the  mob  favourites  ;t  a  circumstance  which,  at  that  period, 

•  "I  arrived  here  the  3d  inst.,  nnd  could  get  but  very  ill  accommodations  by  rea«oa 
of  the  concourse  of  people  which  are  here  at  this  time  to  assist  at  the  Auto  de  Fe,  which 
began  last  week;  for  Tuesday  last  there  were  burnt  here  twenty  seven  Jews  and  here- 
tics, and  to-morrow  I  shall  see  executed  above  twenty  more:  and  Tuesday  next,  if  I 
stay  here  so  long,  is  to  be  unother  Jiesta,  for  so  they  entitle  a  day  dedicated  lo  so  execrable 
an  act  The  greatest  part  of  the  criminals  that  are  already  and  will  be  put  to  deatti 
were  the  richest  men  of  the  island,  and  owners  of  the  best  houses  in  this  city/'  Letter 
to  his  father,  Palma,  May  5,  1691.     MS. 

\  Swift  mentions  in  his  Journal  fo  Stella :  "  In  the  way  we  met  the  electors  for  Par- 
liament-men, and  the  rabble  came  about  our  coach  crying  a  Colt  1  a  Stanliopel  &c.  We 
were  afraid  of  a  dead  cat,  or  our  glasses  broken,  and  so  were  always  of  their  side.*' 
October  5,  1710. 
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did  not  either  imply  Bubserviency  or  insure  success.  The  popular 
shouts  at  Westminster  were  not  then  reserved  exclusively  for  despotic 
pledges ;  nor  had  it  yet  become  usual  for  the  electors  to  determine 
their  choice  according  to  the  clamour  of  the  non-electors.  Accord- 
ingly, after  a  sharp  struggle,  the  Whig  candidates  were  here  as  else- 
where defeated  by  a  large  majority,  and  Stanhope  could  only  fall 
back  upon  the  burgage  tenures  of  Cockermouth.* 

The  general  arrived  from  his  Spanish  captivity  in  August,  1712, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  principal  Whigs.  "Your  return,"  wrote 
Walpole  to  him,  "  is  the  only  good  effect  that  I  ever  hoped  from 
onr  celebrated  peace."t  Even  before  his  arrival  in  England,  he 
had  taken  an  opportunity  of  publicly  showing  his  aversion  for  the 
treaty  then  in  progress,  by  declining  an  introduction  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  when  offered  by  Lord  Bohngbroke  at  Fontainebleau,  a 
refusal  then  much  noticed,  and  considered  by  the  new  administra- 
tion as  an  insult  to  themselves.^  Finding  that  he  meant  to  keep  no 
terms  with  them,  their  animosity  led  them  to  appoint  some  commis- 
sioners, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Shippen,  to  sift  and  examine  all 
his  payments  of  late  years  in  Spain  as  Envoy-extraordinary  or 
Commander-in-chief,  and  if  possible  to  establish  some  charge  against 
his  character,  or  some  claim  upon  his  fortune.  It  was  proved,  how- 
ever, from  Stanhope's  accounts  and  explanations,§  that  far  from  his 
owing  the  Government  anything,  he  had  left  them  his  debtors ;  and 
I  find  it  stated  in  his  family  papers,  that  he  thereupon  claimed  and 
received  this  balance,  which  it  had  otherwise  been  his  intention  to 
relinquish.  It  is  added,  that  soon  afterwards  meeting  Shippen  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  walked  up  and  thanked  him  for  the 
pecuniary  benefit  he  had  thus  derived  from  the  hostility  of  the  com- 
mission. 

On  his  return  from  his  captivity.  Stanhope  devoted  himself  wholly 
and  eagerly  to  what  had  hitherto  been  only  a  divided  pursuit ;  and  he 
carried  into  politics  the  same  qualities  which  had  raised  him  in  the 
field.  He  had  always  been  distinguished  as  an  officer  of  very  great 
activity  and  personal  exposure  to  danger;  as  one  always  foremost 
in  his  charges  of  cavalry ;  as  one  who  would  always  rather  cry 
"Come on"  than  "  Go  on"  to  his  men;  and  in  the  council  his  energy 
and  vehemence  are  recorded  both  by  his  enemies  and  friends.  The 
"noble  flame,"  which  yet  lives  in  the  immortal  poetry  of  Pope,|| 
will  be  found  admitted  even  in  the  sneer  of  Bolingbroke,  that  "  Mr. 
Stanhope  was  not  apt  to  despair,  especially  in  the  execution  of  hia 

•  See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  James  Earl  Stanhope,  London,  172L  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  author's  name :  he  is  a  warm  panegyrist. 

t  Letter  to  General  Stanhope,  Houghton,  Aug.  24,  1712.     MS. 

X  See  Tindal's  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  10.  Lord  Bolingbroke  in  his  despatches  does  no 
more  tlmn  dryly  notice  Stanhope's  arrive!.     To  Lord  Dartmouth,  August  22,  1712. 

§  Stanhope's  answer  to  the  Commissioners  was  published  early  in  1714,  as  a  tract 
S^  also  fioyers  Political  State,  1713,  1715,  &c. 

I  "  Carleton's  calm  sense  and  Stanhope's  noble  flame 

Compared,  and  knew  their  generous  end  the  same." 

Epilogue  to  Salirti. 

VOL.  !•  Q 
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own  projects."*  There  were  few  men  opposed  to  him  in  conncil 
who  did  not  feel  the  force  of  his  haughty  and  resolute  spirit.  But 
it  appears  that  his  ardour  sometimes  rose  to  violence,  and  betrayed 
him  into  starts  of  passion  and  precipitate  decisions ;  that  he  was  by 
no  means  master  of  his  temper,  and  often  lost  it  in  debate.f 

Another  defect — it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former — of  Stanhope's 
political  character,  was  too  much  openness.  He  was  unwilling  to 
conceal  or  disguise  his  plans  and  proceedings,  as  state  necessity  but 
too  frequently  requires.  He  used  to  say  that,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, he  found  that  he  always  imposed  upon  the  foreign  ministers 
by  merely  telling  them  the  naked  truth ;  since  they,  suspecting  some 
deep  stratagem,  and  thinking  such  candour  from  a  rival  impossible, 
ne^er  failed  to  write  to  their  respective  Courts  information  directly 
contrary  to  the  assurances  he  gave  them.f  But  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  scheme  pf  policy  cannot  be  long  effectual,  and  is  only  an  in- 
genious excuse  for  indiscretion.  In  this  respect,  as  in  most  others, 
the  character  of  Stanhope  stands  iji  most  direct  contrast  to  that  of 
his  predecessor,  Harley,  who  carried  his  reserve  and  dissimulation  to 
Buch  an  extent  as  most  frequently  to  defeat  itself,  who,  when  he 
wished  to  be  secret,  only  became  mysterious,  and  raised  curiosity 
instead  of  eluding  observation. 

Stanhope  was,  I  believe,  not  unambitious  of  power;  but,  as  to 
money,  few  statesmen  have  ever  shown  themselves  more  disinte- 
rested.§  He  left  his  son,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  once  said  of  him  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  "  little  else  besides  the  honour  of  a  seat  amongst 
your  Lordships;*'  and  of  the  landed  possessions  which  his  representa- 
tive now  enjoys,  scarely  one  fifth  is  derived  from  him.  In  his  youth 
he  is  stated,  and  I  believe  truly, {|  to  have  been  licentious;  even  then, 
however,  he  was  an  assiduous  and  able  man  of  business.  Like  most 
other  distinguished  generals,  he,  in  the  field,  gradually  acquired  the 
talent  how,  on  any  sudden  emergency,  to  pour  forth  very  rapidly  a 
variety  of  ^rders,  each,  apparently,  unconnected  with  the  last,  yet 
each  tending  to  the  same  point  from  a  different  quarter,  and  form- 
ing, when  put  together,  a  regular  and  uniform  plan.  His  bodily 
activity  was  no  less  remarkable,  and  appeared  in  the  great  number 
of  special  missions  he  undertook,  and  of  affairs  he  transacted  at 

•  Letters  on  History.     Letter  8,  vol.  i.  p.  225,  ed.  1773. 

t  It  may  \ye  observed,  however,  that  Stanhope  seldom  showed  this  hastiness  to 
foreigners,  or  in  negotiations.  Tlie  caustic  St.  Simon  says  of  him,  "  U  ne  perdait  point 
le  sang-froid,  rarement  la  politesse,  avail  beauooup  d'esprit,  de  genie,  et  de  ressource.** 
(Mem.,  vol.  xviiL  p.  339.) 

X  See  some  comments  on  this  plan  of  Lord  Stanhope  by  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  (Letter 
to  Lady  Bute,  March  6,  1753). 

§  For  a  remarkable  instance — his  reply  to  a  munificent  offer  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
VL — ^I  venture  to  refer  to  my  War  of  the  Succession,  p.  177. 

I  The  authority  of  Cunningham,  who  had  been  personally  disobliged  by  Stanhope, 
and  who  is  seldom  accurate  on  any  subject,  might  be  rejected.  But  we  are  told  by  the 
impartial  St  Simon,  *^Ce  General  Anglais  avait  ^t^  fort  debauch^."  (Mem.,  vol.  vii.  p. 
293,  ed  1829.)  As  to  Stanhope's  matnrer  years,  I  find  that  in  1708,  in  a  private  corre- 
spondence between  two  other  persons,  his  "  strict  morals"  are  commended.  See  the 
Collection  of  Original  Letters,  published  by  Mr.  T.  Forster,  London,  1830,  p.  234. 
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foreign  capitals  whilst  holding  the  seals  of  office  at  home.  All  this, 
I  firmly  believe,  is  no  more  than  strict  justice  requires  me  to  say  of 
him.  Yet  I  cannot  deny  that,  in  drawing  his  character,  or  in  esti- 
mating his  abilities,  I  (pay,  perhaps,  be  misled  by  my  affectionate 
and  grateful  attachment  to  his  memory.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  too 
ready  to  adopt  the  panegyric  of  Steele,  on  his  "plain-dealing,  gene- 
rosity, and  frankness ;  a  natural  and  prevailing  eloquence  in  assem- 
blies; an  heroic  and  inspiring  courage  in  the  field;  a  gentle  and 
winning  behaviour  in  conversation."  I  may,  perhaps,  be  partial  in 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  had  his  life  been  longer  spared,  had  not  his 
career  been  cut  short  so  soon  after  he  had  reached  the  heights  of 
power  and  the  age  of  forty-seven  years,  the  world  would  not  have 
been,  what  Steele  proceeds  to  call  it,  "  in  arrear  to  his  virtue  ;"  and 
that  he  would  be  generally  acknowledged  as  inferior  to  few  other 
public  characters  in  the  history  of  his  country.  It  is  for  the  reader 
to  reflect  and  to  decide.^ 

It  remains  for  me  to  touch  upon  a  circumstance  connected  with 
Stanhope's  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State.  Horace  Walpole, 
Lord  Orford,  who  numbered  him  amongst  Sir  Robert's  enemies,  and 
disliked  him  as  such,  says  of  him,  in  his  Reminiscences — "Earl 
Stanhope  was  a  man  of  strong  and  violent  passions,  and  had  dedi- 

*  pn  his  History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession,  Lord  Mahon  has  written,  respecting 
the  character  of  bis  ancestor,  as  follows : 

General  Stanhope  "  was  grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  son  of  Mr.  A. 
Stanhope,  whom  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  as  amlmssador  to  Spain  in  the 
days  of  its  Charles  the  Second.  Having  passed  his  youth  at  his  father  s  house  in  Madrid, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  language,  manners,  and  feelings;  and  thus 
peculiarly  fitted  to  conduct  any  public  business  in  that  country.  For  his  military 
studies  he  had  found  opportunity  in  Flanders,  and  a  master  in  Marlborough.  His  diplo> 
matic  talent  was  tried  by  this  most  difficult  mission  to  Charles  the  Third  at  Barcelona. 
In  both  departments  of  war  and  state  afiairs  he  was  considered  by  his  contemporaries  as 
well  skilled;  and  they  saw  him  at  successive  periods  attain  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
each,  being  at  one  time  commander-in-chief  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  in  England.  In  both  he  is  admitted  to  have  shown  very  great  disinterested- 
ness as  to  personal  profit  and  enrichment  Thus,  for  instance,  wlien  directed  by  his 
government  to  conclude,  if  possible,  a  commercial  treaty  with  King  Charles,  Bn<l  having, 
at  the  same  lime,  rendered  that  prince  important  military  services,  he  was  offered,  as  a 
recompense  for  these,  a  grandeeship  and  estate  in  Spain,  but  refused  them ;  and  only 
requested  that,  if  any  gratitude  were  felt  towards  him,  it  might  be  displayed  in  a  readi- 
ness to  adjust  and  concede  the  disputed  articles  of  the  treaty.  Many  men,  accordingly, 
have  lefl  a  more  ample  fortune,  but  few  a  more  blameless  character,  behind  them. 
Even  now  his  high  qualities  are  recorded  by  tradition  in  the  country  whore  they  were 
most  conspicuously  shown:  his  name  yet  lives  in  the  honourable  recollection  of  the 
Spanish  peasantry  j  and  two  of  his  great-grandchildren,  who  fought  (and  one  fell)  in 
the  late  peninsular  campaigns,  met  with  frequent  inquiries,  whether  they  were  anywise 
related  to  'Don  IHego  Estanop,'  the  great  English  general  in  the  War  of  the  Succession." 
— p.  176-7,  chap.  v. 

In  the  dedication  of  that  work  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Mahon  justly  asserts 
an  impartiality,  which  distinguishes  also  the  present  History : 

"As  to  General  Stanhope  himself  I  venture  to  claim  the  merit  of  impartiality. 
Though  strongly  attached  to  his  memory,  I  am  still  more  strongly  impressed  witli  my 
own  solemn  duty  to  the  public;  and  I  trust  and  believe  that  I  have  never  aIlowe<l  the 
zeal  of  the  descendant  to  interfere  with  the  truth  of  the  historian.  I  am  not  conscious 
of  having,  on  any  occasion,  either  misstated,  exaggerated,  or  concealed,  any  of  his 
actbns.  Still  less  have  I  endeavored  to  raise  his  character  by  depressing  those  of  his 
rivals  and  contemporaries." — vii-j 
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cated  himself  to  the  army;  and  was  so  far  from  thinking  of  any 
other  line,  that  when  Walpole,  who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  ap- 
pointing him  Secretary  of  State,  proposed  it  to  him,  he  flew  into  a 
furious  rage,  and  was  on  the  point  of  a  dowjiright  quarrel,  looking 
on  himself  as  totally  unqualified  for  the  post,  and  suspecting  it  a 
plan  of  mocking  him/**  In  conversation  with  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
Lord  Orford  afterwards  improved  this  story  into  Stanhope's  putting 
his  hand  to  his  sword  ;t  and,  perhaps,  had  Lord  Orford  lived  a  little 
longer,  it  might  have  grown  into  a  statement  of  Stanhope's  actually 
stabbing  Walpole.  It  relates  to  a  period  of  which  the  narrator  has 
just  before,  in  his  Reminiscences,  had  the  unusual  candour  to  own 
that  he  was  "but  superficially  informed."  The  story  is,  moreover, 
in  one  of  its  circumstances,  contradicted  by  a  letter  of  the  elder 
Horace  Walpole,  who  states  that  it  was  he,  and  not  his  brother  Ro- 
bert, who  first  suggested  the  idea  of  appointing  Stanhope  Secretary 
of  State.  J 

But  even  were  there  no  such  circumstances  to  shake  Lord  Or- 
ford's  testimony,  it  is,  I  conceive,  fully  disproved  by  the  tenor  of 
the  Commons'  proceedings  in  the  sessions  of  1713  and  1714.  All 
those  who  have  perused  them  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  Stanhope 
had  taken  a  very  active  and  prominent  part  in  them ;  and  that  none, 
not  even  I  think  Robert  Walpole,  at  that  time  competed  with  him 
as  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  that  House.  It  is,  therefore,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  utterly  incredible  and  absurd  that  so  natural  and  com- 
mon a  result  of  parliamentary  distinction  as  the  ofier  of  a  high  civil 
appointment  should  have  moved  Stanhope  into  any  expression  of 
surprise  or  resentment. 

But  this  is  not  all.  So  far  from  being  unexpectedly  raised  by  the 
favour  of  Walpole,  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that  Stanhope,  and 
not  Walpole,  was  the  Government  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  contemporary  writers,  I  find,  it  is  true,  no  positive  statement 
either  to  that  or  to  the  opposite  efiect.  But  I  find  that,  in  the  first 
place.  Stanhope  held  the  high  ofiice  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  Wal- 
pole only  the  subaltern  post  of  Paymaster;  so  that  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  the  former  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  latter. 
I  find,  secondly,  that  in  the  Cabinet  Council  Walpole  had  no  seat;§ 
and  I  would  ask,  whether  there  is  a  single  instance  of  the  House  of 
Commons  being  led  by  any  placeman  not  a  Cabinet  Minister?  I 
find,  thirdly,  that  in  the  ensuing  session,  the  King's  messages  were 
brought  down  by  Stanhope,  and  not  by  Walpole. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  Stanhope  was  the  Government  leader  at 
first.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  as  time  went  on,  Walpole 
showed  himself  the  more  able  debater;  and,  accordingly,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  he  was  promoted  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury in  October,  1715. 

•  Reminiscences,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  287,  eel.  1798. 
f  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 

X  Letter  to  Etough,  Sept  21,  1752,  printed  in  Coxc'b  second  volume.    Horace  had 
been  Stanhope's  private  secretary  in  Spain. 
S  Tindal,  vol.  vi.  p.  318. 
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It  may  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  Nottingham,  who 
of  late  had  always  acted  with  the  Whigs,  not  a ,  single  Tory  was 
comprised  in  the  new  administration.  Some  modern  writers  have 
severely  arraigned  the  policy  of  George  in  that  respect.  They  have 
argued  that  he  ought  to  have  shown  himself  the  King  of  the  whole 
people,  promoted  the  junction  of  both  parties,  instead  of  the  triumph 
of  one,  and  formed  his  government  on  broad  and  comprehensive 
principles.  But  was  such  a  union  really  possible  ?  Had  not  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  too  fiercely  and  too  recently  waged  war  to  be  so 
suddenly  combined?  If  even  an  experienced  native  monarch  might 
have  shrunk  from  this  attempt,  would  it  not  have  overwhelmed  a 
stranger  to  our  language  and  manners?*  How  ill  had  that  experi- 
ment succeeded  with  William  the  Third,  a  prince  so  far  more  able 
and  energetic  than  George !  Would  it  have  been  prudent,  while  the 
storm  of  a  Jacobite  rebellion  was  gathering,  to  place  at  the  helm  any 
statesman  of  doubtful  or  wavering  loyalty?  For  though,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  accuse  the  whole  Tory  party 
of  Jacobite  principles,  it  can  as  little  be  denied  that  many  of  its 
leaders  secretly  held  them.  Let  us  not,  then,  consider  as  the  fault 
of  George  what  was  rather  the  misfortune  of  his  times,  nor  fall  into 
the  common  error  of  judging  past  events  by  the  standard  of  present 
facts  and  present  feelings. 

Meanwhile  a  great  number  of  loyal  addresses  from  the  various 
cities  and  counties  continued  to  pour  in.  The  Ministerial  arrange- 
ments were  all  completed  before  the  Coronation,  which  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  October,  and  which,  according  to  custom,  was  sig- 
nalised by  several  promotions  both  in  and  to  the  Peerage.  Few  of 
the  principal  statesmen  of  the  time,  whether  in  or  out  of  power, 
failed  to  attend  the  solemnity;  both  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  were 
present;  and  there  were  great  demonstrations  of  joy  throughout 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom.*  The  day  was,  however,  painfully 
marked  in  some  places  by  riot  and  outrage,  and  other  such  tokens  of 
public  disapprobation,  especially  at  Norwich,  Bristol,*  and  Birming- 

*  The  cry  of  the  Bristol  rioters  was,  **  Sacbeverell  and  Ormondl  Damn  all  foreign 
governments!"     One  house  was  plundered,  and  one  man  murdered     In  November, 


>  [See  Lord  Campbeirs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol  iv.  p.  347,  chap,  cxvi.,  for  an 
account  of  Lord  Cowper^s  Memorial  on  the  state  of  parties  presented  to  George  I ,  for 
whoee  inlbrmation  it  was  drawn  up.  In  consequence  of  the  king's  ignorance  of  £ng- 
li«b,  it  Wfl4  translated  into  French,  and  being  submitted  to  him.  is  "  supposed  to  have 
strongly  confirmed  the  royal  prepossessions  in  favour  of  tlie  Whigs,  and  of  their  leader, 
Lord  Cowper."  It  is  entitled  "An  Impartial  History  of  Parties,"  and  is  now  for  the 
first  time  published,  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Lord  Cowper.] 

s  [Lady  Cowper,  wlio  was  present  at  the  coronation,  writes  in  her  Diary: — "One  may 
easily  conclude  that  this  was  not  a  day  of  real  joy  to  the  Jacobites:  however,  they  were 
all  there,  looking  as  cheerful  as  they  could,  but  very  peevish  with  everybody  that  spoke 
to  them.  My  Lady  Dorchester  stood  underneath  me.  and  when  the  Archbishop  went 
round  the  throne,  demanding  the  consent  of  the  people,  she  turned  about  to  me,  and 
said,  'Does  the  old  fool  think  that  anybody  here  will  say  ho  to  his  question  when  there 
are  so  many  drawn  swords  f  There  was  no  remedy  but  patience,  and  so  everybody 
either  was  pleased,  or  pretended  to  be  so." — Quoted  in  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chan* 
ceUors,  vol.  iv.  p.  346,  note,  chap,  cxvi.] 
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ham,  the  latter  being  then  remarkable  for  its  high-church  and  mo- 
narchical principles.  The  University  of  Oxford  also  chose  that  day 
to  confer  unanimously,  in  full  convocation,  an  honorary  degree  upon 
Sir  Constantino  Phipps,  the  late  Jacobite  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Meanwhile  the  innocent  cause  of  these  unhappy  divisions,  the 
Pretender,  or,  as  he  was  frequently  called,  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  was  still  residing  in  Lorraine.  On  the  first  tidings  that  his 
sister  was  either  dead  or  dying,  he  had  immediately  posted  towards 
the  Court  of  Versailles;  but  found  it  so  fearful  of  allowing  England 
any  pretext  for  a  rupture  that  it  would  not  afford  him  the  least  coun- 
tenance. M.  de  Torcy  gave  him  a  civil  but  positive  injunction  to 
quit  the  French  dominions ;  and,  finding  his  partisans  in  England 
benumbed  and  confounded,  making  no  effort  in  his  favour,  he  re- 
turned whence  he  came,  after  one  melancholy  visit  to  the  Queen 
Dowager  at  Chaillot.  From  Bar-le-Duc  he  soon  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded to  drink  the  waters  of  Plombieres.  There,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  N.  S.,  he  issued  a  manifesto,  asserting  his  right  to  the 
Crown,  and  explaining  the  cause  of  his  inactivity  till  "the  death  of 
the  Princess,  our  sister,  of  whose  good  intention  towards  us  we  could 
not  for  some  time  past  well  doubt."  When  published  in  England^ 
this  incautious  declaration  produced  an  impression  most  unfavourable 
to  the  late  administration,  as  unveiling  their  secret  and  disavowed, 
because  defeated,  designs  in  favour  of  the  Jacobites.  Their  adher- 
ents at  first  insisted  upon  this  document  being  a  base  contrivance  of 
the  Whigs  to  reflect  upon  the  memory  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  Tory 
government,  but  were  much  disconcerted  at  finding  its  authenticity 
acknowledged.*  However,  they  soon  rallied  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
pour  forth  with  some  effect  a  host  of  libels,  whose  tendency  we  may 
easily  discover  from  their  titles: — "Stand  fast  to  the  Church! — 
Where  are  the  Bishops  now? — The  Religion  of  King  George. — No 
Presbyterian  Government. — The  State  Gamester ;  or,  the  Church 
of  England's  Sorrowful  Lamentation. — iEsop  in  Mourning. — The 
Duke  of  Ormond's  Vindication. — The  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Vindica- 
tion.— No  Lord  Protector,  or  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  Design 
defeated  !"  The  hawkers  w^ho  cried  these  and  other  such  pamphlets 
were  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  the 
approbation  of  Lord  Townshend;  and  some  antidotes  to  the  poison 
were  put  forth  on  the  other  side.* 

seven  of  the  rinKloader?  were  brought  to  trial,  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment; 
**but  it  was  thought  surpri^ting,"  says  a  oontem()orary,  "that  not  one  of  tliem  suflered 
capitally."     (Tirulal,  vol.  vi.  p.  341.)     A  curious  contrast  to  the  scenes  of  1831. 

•  Adciison,  in  one  short  piece  (Freeholder,  No.  14,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  384,  ed.  1761) 
very  humorously  expooes  the  inconsistencies  of  tlie  High  Church  Jacobites,  by  drawing 
out  tlie  articles  of  what  he  calls  A  Tory's  Creed.     The  three  first  are  as  follows: — 

I.  \ 

That  the  Church  of  England  will  be  always  in  danger  till  it  has  a  Popish  King  for 
its  defender. 

n.  » 

That  for  the  safety  of  the  Cliurch  no  subject  should  be  tolerated  in  any  religion  difier- 


*  [Asgill  sent  forth  an  ironical  pamphlet,  entitled  **  The  Pretender's  DecIaraiioD  Eng. 
lishd  by  Mr.  Asgill,"  1716] 
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On  the  day  after  the  Coronation,  Secretary  Stanhope,  and  Sir 
Richard  Temple,  just  created  Lord  Cobham,  set  out  together  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Vienna.  It  was  of  great  importance  to  remove 
the  jealousy  and  coldness  with  which  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Sixth, 
had  seen  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  to  allay  his 
apprehensions  as  to  any  encroachments  in  Germany.  Nor  was  it  of 
less  moment  to  induce  the  Imperial  and  the  Dutch  Governments  to 
conclude  the  Barrier  Treaty  which  was  still  under  discussion,  and 
presenting  an  obstacle  to  any  renewed  alliance  or  cordial  co-opera- 
tion between  them.  Lord  Cobham  was  intended  as  the  permanent 
ambassador;  but  the  personal  appearance  of  Stanhope,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  considered  most  desirable,  from  his  having  formerly 
been  so  closely  linked  with  the  Emperor  in  Spain,  obtained  so  large 
a  share  of  his  regard  and  confidence,  and,  since  that  period,  con- 
tinued in  correspondence  with  his  Majesty.  Stanhope  went  first  to 
the  Hague,  where  he  had  a  conference  with  Pensionary  Slingeland, 
Fagel,  Hop,  and  other  leading  Dutch  statesmen.  He  found  them 
not  unreasonable  as  to  the  articles  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  nor  averse 
to  the  idea  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Emperor  for  their  mutual 
security,  but  timidly  shrinking  from  any  public  declaration  or  im- 
mediate measures.  On  the  whole,  they  seemed  much  more  afraid  of 
personal  responsibility  than  of  national  loss ;  and  '4t  is  my  decided 
opinion,"  adds  Stanhope,  "that  if  we  do  not  help  them  to  do  their 
own  business,  it  will  never  be  done  at  all.  There  is  not  one  amongst 
them  who  dares  to  take  anything  upon  himself.'*  Proceeding  to 
Vienna,  Stanhope  was  most  graciously  received  by  Charles,  and 
represented  in  strong  terms  to  his  Majesty,  and  to  Prince  Eugene, 
that  a  speedy  conclusion  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  was  most  necessary 
to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  French  intrigues  in  Holland;  that 
the  public  mind  in  that  country  was  becoming  soured;  and  that  the 
possession  of  one  town,  or  a  few  thousand  florins,  more  or  less,  was 
not  to  be  put  in  competition  by  the  Emperor  with  the  advantage  of 
a  sincere  friendship  and  close  alliance  with  the  Dutch.  But  he  met 
with  unexpected  difficulties.  "I  found,"  he  says,  "Prince  Eugene 
much  irritated  with  the  Dutch,  and  very  indignant  at  their  last  pro- 
posals ;  insomuch,  that  he  declared  he  should  never  advise  the  Em- 
peror to  accept  the  Low  Countries  on  such  terms.  The  Low  Coun- 
tries, he  observed,  were  of  little  value,  either  to  the  Emperor  or  to 
the  empire;  they  were  only  a  burden  to  the  former:  and,  if  he  should 
consent  to  accept  them,  it  would  be  much  more  for  the  sake  of  his 
old  allies  than  for  his  own." 

The  English  Minister  remained  at  Vienna  during  several  weeks, 
endeavouring  to  overcome  these  obstacles.     In  his  opinion,  "the 

em  from  tbe  Established,  but  that  the  head  of  our  Church  may  be  of  that  religion  which 
is  most  repugnant  to  it. 

III. 
That  the  Protestant  interest  in  this  nation,  and  in  all  Europe,  oould  not  but  flourish 
under  the  protection  of  one  who  thinks  himself  obliged,  on  pain  of  damnation,  to  do  all 
that  lies  in  his  power  for  the  extirpation  of  it 
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Emperor  is  much  more  moderate  than  most  of  his  ministers.  His 
views  on  the  general  system  of  European  policy  seem  to  me  as  just 
and  reasonable  as  could  possibly  be  expected;  but  all  his  Govern- 
ment  is  so  exasperated  against  the  Dutch,  that  I  really  cannot  tell 
to  what  extremities  they  may  not  proceed/*  Stanhope  succeeded 
in  lowering  their  pretensions  as  to  several  articles,  but  could  not 
bring  them  to  any  positive  and  satisfactory  adjustment.  Setting 
out  from  Vienna  on  the  22d  of  December,  N.  S.,  he  returned  to 
confer  with  the  statesmen  at  the  Hague,  and  was  again  in  England 
early  in  January.*  His  embassy,  though  it  failed  in  several  of  its 
objects,  tended  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  negotiations;  and  the 
Barrier  Treaty,  after  a  long  and  well-matched  struggle  between 
Dutch  and  German  obstinacy,  was,  at  length,  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, and  signed  in  November,  1715.  The  States  were  to  receive 
600,000  crowns  yearly,  and  to  garrison  Namur,  Tournay,  Menin, 
Furnes,  Wameton,  Ypres,  and  Knoque,  together  with  Dendermond, 
jointly.f 

Immediately  after  Stanhope's  arrival,  the  Ministers,  meeting  in 
council,  determined  to  publish  two  Boyal  proclamations,  the  one 
dissolving  the  Parliament,  the  other  calling  a  new  one.^  The  terms 
of  the  latter  gave  considerable,  and,  I  think,  very  just  offence.  It 
severely  reflected  on  the  evil  designs  and  miscarriages  of  the  late 
Government,  and  advised  the  electors,  in  the  choice  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, to  "have  a  particular  regard  to  such  as  showed  a  firmness 
to  the  Protestant  succession  when  it  was  in  danger.''  Such  sug- 
gestions, however  cautiously  worded,  are  clearly  unconstitutional; 
and  appear  least  of  all  becoming  in  the  mouth  of  a  Prince  so  lately 
called  over  to  protect  our  liberties  and  laws.  Can  it  be  doubted, 
also,  that  the  Ministers,  when  using  the  name  of  Majesty,  should 
have  carefully  avoided  all  approach  to  party  violence  and  rancour? 

The  elections,  however,  went  precisely  as  the  framers  of  the  pro- 
clamation could  have  wished.§     How  strange  and  sudden  are  the 

•  Secretary  Stanhope  to  Lord  Townsheud,  Nov.  6,  24,  Dea  5,  &c.,  1714.  See  Ap- 
pendix. 

t  See  Lamberty,  vol.  iz.  p.  24.  and  Coxe's  House  of  Austria,  vol.  iii.  p.  25;  but  the 
former  strangely  omits  Namur  and  Tournay  as  they  stand  in  Dumont's  collection.  Coxe 
i:s  also  by  no  means  accurate  in  this  portion  of  his  history;  and  his  treaty  of  Westminster 
of  May  6.  1715,  is  quite  imaginary.  I  should  conclude  it  to  be  a  misprint  for  May  2ft, 
1716,  but  that  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  change  of  policy  produced  by  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Sept  1,1715. 

X  A  striking  instance  of  blind  and  unreasonable  party  accusations  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Berwick,  who  charges  the  government  of  George  the  First,  amongst 
other  faultii,  with  having  "cass^  le  Parlement  qui  venait  de  le  reconnaitre  si  unanime- 
nientT'  Yet  the  statutes  7  &  8  W.  III.  e.  15,  and  6  Ann.  c.  7,  made  it  imperative  tliat 
the  Parliament  should  be  dissolved  within  six  months  from  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 
See  M^m.de  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  p.  135,  and  Blackstone's  Comment.,  vol.  i.  p.  188,  ed.  1825. 

§  There  is  a  curious  account  of  some  slight  disturbances  at  these  elections  in  a  contem- 
porary pamfjhlet, — ^''Account  of  the  Riots  and  Tumults,  &c.;  printed  for  J.  Baker,  1715." 
We  are  told  that  at  Cambridge  the  under  graduates  took  an  active  part,  and  that  ^^a  right 
trusty  body  of  passively  obedient  Johniaru  were  mounted  on  their  College  leads,  under 
vhich  the  members  were  to  pass,  with  good  store  of  brick-bats  to  discharge  on  their 
heads!"  (p.  20.)* 

^  [Mr.  Wright,  in  his  recently  published  work,  ^  England  under  the  House  of  Hano> 
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veerings  of  popular  favour!  In  the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat 
at  the  beginning  of  1710,  the  Whigs  had  a  very  great  majority. 
The  elections  of  that  autumn,  and  of  1713,  sent  up  as  large  a 
majority  on  the  side  of  the  Tories.  Now,  again,  in  1715,  the  Whigs 
found  themselves  lords  of  the  public  mind,  and  victorious  in  nearly 
all  their  contests.  Some  grounds  have  elsewhere  been  given  that 
will  partly  account  for  these  revulsions ;  but  to  explain  them  alto- 
gether on  any  thing  like  reason,  or  without  a  liberal  allowance  for 
the  caprice  of  popular  assemblies,  would,  I  believe,  be  found  as 
impracticable  as  to  say  why  the  wind  should  blow  from  the  north 
to-day,  and  from  the  south  to-morrow ! 

The  Houses  met  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  the  Whigs,  without 
opposition,  raised  Mr.  Spencer  Compton  to  the  Speaker's  chair.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  King  came  down  to  open  Parliament  in 
person;  but,  being  unable  to  pronounce  English,  gave  his  speech  to 
be  read  by  the  Chancellor.  Its  tone  was  frank  and  affectionate. 
He  thanked  all  his  loving  subjects  for  their  zeal  and  firmness  in 
defence  of  his  succession.  He  gently  lamented  the  unsatisfactory 
terms  of  the  peace,  and  the  incomplete  fulfilment  of  even  those ;  and 
he  ended  with  assurances  that  the  established  Constitution  in  Church 
and  State  should  be  the  rule  of  his  government,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  people  the  chief  care  of  his  life. 

The  addresses  in  answer  to  his  Majesty's  speech  raised  warm 
debates  in  both  Houses.  The  Duke  of  Bolton  having  moved  that  of 
the  Lords,  in  which  there  were  the  words  "  recover  the  reputation  of 
this  kingdom,"  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  a  masterly  harangue  (it  was 
his  last  in  Parliament),  vindicated  the  memory  of  the  late  Queen, 
and  proposed  to  change  the  word  "  recover"  into  "  maintain."  The 
original  address  was,  however,  carried  against  him  by  66  to  33 ; 
and  "  I  saw,"  he  says,  "to  the  shame  of  the  Peerage,  several  Lords 
concur  to  condemn,  in  one  general  vote,  all  that  they  had  approved 
of  in  a  former  Parliament  by  many  particular  resolutions."  It  is 
remarkable  that  Lord  Townshend  did  not  speak  at  all  oh  this  occa- 
sion, and  that  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  took  part  against  the  Court. 

In  the  Commons,  the  address  moved  by  Walpole  contained  even 
stronger  expressions: — "  It  is  with  just  resentment  we  observe  that 
the  Pretender  still  resides  in  Lorraine ;  and  that  he  has  the  presump- 
tion, by  declarations  from  thence,  to  stir  up  your  Majesty's  subjects 
to  rebellion.  But  that  which  raises  the  utmost  indignation  of  your 
Commons  is,  that  it  appears  therein  that  his  hopes  were  built  upon 
the  measures  that  had  been  taken  for  some  time  past  in  Great 
Britain.      It  shall  be  our  business  to  trace   out  those   measures 


ret"  remarks,  that  it  was  at  this  period  "that  English  eleciions  of  members  for  Parlia- 
ment first  took  that  character  for  turbulence  and  acrimony  which,  for  more  than  a  century, 
destroyed  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  our  country  towns,  and  from  which  they  have 
only  been  relieved  within  a  few  years."  After  quoting  a  burlesque  bill  of  coets  for  an 
election,  he  adds,  "It  will  be  observed  in  this  *biir  that  bribery  is  not  put  down  as  one 
of  the  prominent  features  of  an  election  at  this  period;  violonce  was,  as  yet,  found  to 
be  more  effective  than  corruption.'' — Vol.  i.  p.  23-4.] 
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whereon  he  placed  his  hopes,  and  to  bring  the  authors  of  them  to 
condign  punishment."  This  was  the  first  authentic  announcement  of 
the  intention  of  the  Ministers  to  call  their  predecessors  to  account, 
and  it  was  confirmed  by  Secretary  Stanhope  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  A  report,  he  said,  had  been  industriously  spread  about  that 
the  present  Ministers  never  designed  to  bring  the  late  to  trial,  but 
only  to  censure  them  in  general  terms;  but  he  could  assure  the 
House  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  that  had  been  used 
to  prevent  a  discovery  of  the  late  mismanagement,  by  conveying 
away  several  papers  from  the  Secretaries*  offices,  yet  the  Govern- 
ment had  sufficient  evidence  left  to  prove  the  former  ministry  the 
most  corrupt  that  ever  sat  at  the  helm;  that  those  matters  would 
now  be  laid  before  the  House;  and  that  it  would  appear  that  a 
certain  English  General  had  acted  in  concert  with,  if  not  received 
orders  from.  Marshal  Villars. 

The  Opposition  made  their  stand  upon  another  part  of  the  ad- 
dress, which,  they  said,  reflected  upon  the  memory  of  the  late 
Queen;  but  this  objection  was  dexterously  parried  by  Walpole. 
Nothing,  he  declared,  was  further  from  their  intentions  than  to 
asperse  the  late  Queen;  they  rather  designed  to  vindicate  her 
memory  by  exposing  and  punishing  those  evil  counsellors  who  de- 
luded her  into  pernicious  measures:  whereas  the  opposite  party 
endeavoured  to  screen  and  justify  those  counsellors,  by  throwing  on 
that  good,  pious,  and  well-meaning  Princess  all  the  blame  and  odium 
of  their  evil  counsels.  On  the  division,  the  Government  had  244 
votes,  and  the  Opposition  138. 

It  was  evident,  from  the  intimation  of  Stanhope,  that  if  even  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  the  general  alluded  to,  should  be  left  untouched, 
-at  all  events  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  the  chiefs  of  the  Cabinet 
which  had  framed  his  instructions,  were  to  be  singled  out  for  trial 
and  punishment.  The  two  ministers  thus  threatened  pursued  a  very 
diflFerent  course.  Oxford,  still  guided  by  his  naturally  slow  and 
phlegmatic  temper,  which,  however  unfit  for  action,  can,  in  a  defen- 
sive position,  sometimes  supply  the  place  of  wisdom,  and,  still  more 
frequently,  of  dignity,  determined  calmly  to  await  the  storm.* 
Bolingbroke,  ever  since  his  dismissal,  had  aifected  an  unconcerned 
and  confident  demeanour;  had  appeared  every  where  in  public;*  had 
taken  a  part  in  debate;  had,  in  conversation,  descanted  with  his  usual 
eloquence  and  insincerity  on  the  pleasures  of  retirement.  "  I  find 
by  experience,'*  he  used  to  say,  "  that  I  can  be  unfortunate  with- 
out being  unhappy.*'     The  same  tone  was  also  adopted  towards  him 

•  **  He  (Lord  Oxford)  has  certainly  made  advances  of  civility  to  the  Whigs,  which 
they  have  returned  with  the  utmost  contempt."    Mr.  Ford  to  Swift,  Aug.  14,  1714. 


1  [His  deportment  at  the  coronation  is  thus  described  by  Lady  Cowper  in  her  Diaiy, 
as  quoted  by  Lord  Campbell.  **At  the  coronation  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  for  the  first 
time  saw  the  king.  He  had  attempted  it  before  without  success.  The  king  seeing  a 
face  he  did  not  know  asked  his  name  when  he  did  him  homage,  and  he  hearing  it  as 
be  went  down  the  steps  from  the  throne,  turned  round  and  bowed  three  Hme$  down  to  (Ac 
very  ground.'' — Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  353,  note,  chap.  oxvL] 
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hjhis  friends,  and  thns,  for  example,  by  Swift:  "I  hope  your  Lord- 
ship, who  was  always  so  kind  to  me  while  yon  were  a  servant,  will  not 
forget  me  now  in  your  greatness.  I  give  you  this  caution,  because  I 
verily  believe  you  will  be  apt  to  be  exalted  in  your  new  station  of 
retirement,  which  was  the  only  honourable  post  that  those  who  gave 
it  you  were  capable  of  conferring."*  But  though  the  language  of 
the  fallen  minister  was  that  of  innocence,  his  conduct  was  that  of 
guilt.  His  heart  began  to  fail  him  when  he  looked  the  danger  more 
nearly  in  the  face.  He  was  informed,  falsely  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, that  Prior,  who  had  been  recalled  from  his  post  at  Paris, 
and  was  just  landed,  had  promised  to  disclose  all  he  knew.  He  feared 
that  his  enemies  would  pursue  him  to  the  scaffold,  he  felt  that  he 
deserved  it,  and,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  he  took  the  resolution 
of  flying  from  England.  According  to  his  own  account,  moreover, 
so  thorough  was  his  abhorrence  of  Oxford,  that  the  necessity  of 
concerting  measures  with  him  for  their  common  defence  was  a  prin- 
cipal motive  in  deterring  him  from  making  any  defence  at  all.f  To 
conceal  and  secure  his  flight,  he  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
the  evening  before,  the  26th  of  March;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
performance,  bespoke  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  time)  another 
play  for  the  next  night.  Having  then  disguised  himself  as  a  servant 
to  La  Vigne,  a  messenger  of  the  King  of  France,  he  set  off  to 
Dover,  and  embarked  for  Calais  undiscovered.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  Paris;  and  soon  afterwards,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
show,  accepted  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State  from  the  Pretender. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  at  first,  went  into  the  opposite  extreme; 
and,  instead  of  running  from  the  storm  like  Bolingbroke,  or  awaiting 
it  like  Oxford,  attempted  to  meet  and  brave  it.  By  the  magnificence 
of  his  mode  of  living,  and  the  public  levees  which  he  held,  he  seemed 
arrogantly  vieing  with  Royalty  itself.  He  held  a  sort  of  Opposition 
Court  at  Richmond:  he  openly  connected  himself  with  the  most 
ardent  Jacobites:  he  showed  no  displeasure  at  finding  his  name 
coupled  with  "High  Church**  as  the  watchword  of  riots:  he  was 
known  to  foment  those  riots:  he  was  proud  to  be  the  idol  of  the 
mob ;  and  he  became  at  length,  as  Bolingbroke  observes,  the  bubble 
of  his  own  popularity.^  Had  he  pursued  a  more  moderate  course, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  never  have  been 
brought  to  trial.  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  restraining  orders 
as  a  statesman,  and,  as  a  soldier,  it  was  his  evident  duty  to  obey 
them.     Even  without  this  apology,  the  Ministers  would  have  shrunk 

*  Swift  to  Bolingbroke,  Sept.  14.  1714. 

j-  See  his  letter  lo  5>ir  William  Wyndham.  I  should  observe  that  this  letter  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  pnbii:»he{l  until  after  Bolingbroke's  death.  It  was,  I  conceive,  written 
about  the  lime  it  purports  to  be  (17  J  7),  privately  printed,  and  circuluted  amongst  a  few 
persons.  In  1744,  Bolingbroke  mentions  his  finding  a  copy  of  it  while  looking  for  other 
pamphlets  (Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  343),  which  appears  to  indicate  that  it  had  not 
been  recently  printed.    Perhaps,  however,  it  was  circulated  in  MS. 


'  [See  Wright's  "  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,"  voL  L  chap.  i.  for  many 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  Duke  of  Ormondes  popularity.] 
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from  touching  a  man  with  so  many  friends  in  the  country  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and  have  feared  that,  however  easily  they 
might  lop  off  the  smaller  branches,  so  great  a  bough  could  scarcely 
be  hewed  down.* 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Secretary  Stanhope  laid  before  the  House 
all  the  instructions,  memorials,  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  late 
negotiation  for  peace  and  cessation  of  arm8;t  and,  observing  that 
they  were  too  many  and  too  voluminous  to  be  perused  by  the  whole 
House,  he  moved  that  they  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee 
of  twenty-one  persons.  No  opposition  was  made  to  Stanhope's 
motion,  and  the  committee  was  selected  by  secret  lists,  which,  from 
the  temper  of  the  majority,  of  course  produced  the  appointment  of 
the  principal  Whigs.  The  members  met  the  same  evening;  chose 
Walpole  for  their  chairman;  and,  during  the  next  two  months,  pur- 
sued their  investigation  with  all  the  activity  of  party  zeal  and  per- 
sonal resentment.  It  being  a  committee  of  secrecy,  we  have  no 
authentic  record  of  their  proceedings.  Prior,  however,  who  fell 
under  their  heavy  displeasure  for  refusing  to  disclose  his  secrets,  or 
criminate  his  employers,  has  given  us  an  account  of  his  examination, 
from  which  I  shall  make  some  extracts: — "The  most  confused  ques- 
tions were  put  to  me  upon  several  heads,  backward  and  forward,  by 
Lechmere,  and  Boscawen,  and  Lord  Coningsby;  the  two  first  of 
whom,  I  think,  understood  not  one  word  of  what  they  were  saying: 
Being  asked  of  whom  I  received  money  in  France?  1  an- 
swered, of  M.  Cantillon.  ^  Was  he  not  a  papist?'  said  Boscawen. 
^Else,  sir,'  I  said,  ^he  could  not  have  been  a  banker  at  Paris,  which 
he  had  been  for  several  years  before  I  knew  him.  In  one  word,  he 
was  the  common  banker  to  whom  the  English  addressed  themselves.' 
Stanhope  and  Walpole  I  found  frowning,  and  nodding  at  each  other, 

and  extremely  ashamed  of  this  vile  stuff They  proceeded 

in  asking  me  to  give  an  account  of  what,  they  said,  I  must  needs 
know — the  meeting  of  the  Lords  at  my  house,  with  Mesnager  and 
Ctiultier.  I  said,  M.  Mesnager  had  often  been  at  my  house ;  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  seen  him  there;  that  I  had  eat  and  drank, 
and  been  abroad  with  him  several  times.  They  took  great  hold  of 
this.  Boscawen  expressed  himself  with  great  joy,  ^This  is  more 
than  we  knew  before!'  And  from  thence  they  ran  wildly  back — 
When  I  knew  Gaultier?  when  I  had  been  with  Mesnager?  I  an- 
swered to  this  in  as  general  terms  as  I  could I  was  inter- 
rogated without  method  or  connection,  as  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee pleased;  and,  indeed,  with  confusion  and  disorder  ei^pugh 
amongst  themselves ;  for  they  sometimes  stopped  each  other's  ques- 
tions, and  proposed  new  ones  of  their  own Walpole  and 

•  In  Coxe's  MSS^  vol.  xxxvi.  Brit.  Mus.,  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cardonnel  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  dated  June  14,  1715,  urging  ^  whether  some  means  might  not  be  found  to 
bring  over  the  Duke  of  Ormoml  tn  a  sense  of  his  error  and  the  owning  his  having  been 

misled It  is  not  improbable  the  ministry  would  choose  to  let  him  drop  rather 

than  bring  on  a  prosecution  against  him." 

f  There  were  "  twelve  volumes  bound  up,  and  three  other  small  books.*'  Com.  Joum. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  67. 
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Stanhope  grew  mightily  perplexed;  the  one  in  a  sullen,  and  the 

other  in  an  unbounded,  passion.     Coningsby  raved  outright 

The  Chairman  told  me  that  the  Committee  were  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  my  behaviour,  nor  could  give  such  an  account  of  it  to  the  House 
as  might  merit  their  favour  in  my  behalf;  that,  at  present,  they 
thought  fit  to  lay  me  under  a  stricter  confinement  than  that  of  my 
own  house.     Here  Boscawen  played  the  moralist,  and  Coningsby  the 

Christian,  but  both  very  awkwardly The  messenger,  to 

whose  house  they  intended  to  confine  me,  being  called,  Coningsby 
asked  him  if  his  house  was  secured  by  bolts  and  bars.  The  messen- 
ger answering  in  the  negative,  Coningsby  very  angrily  said,  'Sir, 
you  must  secure  this  prisoner;  it  is  for  the  safety  of  the  nation;  if 
he  escapes,  you  shall  answer  for  it.' "  This  picture  is,  no  doubt, 
much  too  highly  coloured,  but  as  undoubtedly  has  many  features  of 
resemblance.* 

Before  the  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  was  prepared,  there 
was  scarcely  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  whatever  sub- 
ject, that  did  not  give  rise  to  some  outbreak  of  party  violence,  as 
in  an  inflamed  state  of  body  every  humour  festers.  Thus,  on  one 
occasion.  Sir  William  Wyndham  having  inveighed  against  the  King's 
proclamation  in  January,  which  he  said  was  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence to  the  very  being  of  Parliaments,  he  was  fiercely  called  upon 
to  explain  these  words,  and  refusing,  was  assailed  with  the  cry  "  To 
the  Tower!  To  the  Tower!"  but  Walpole,  with  much  dexterity, 
averted  any  such  unpopular  act  of  rigour.  "I  am  not,"  he  said, 
"  for  gratifying  the  desire  which  the  member  who  occasions  this  great 
debate  shows  of  being  sent  to  the  Tower.  It  would  make  him  too 
considerable;  and  as  he  is  a  young  man  of  good  parts,  who  sets  up  for 
a  warm  champion  of  the  late  Ministry,  and  one  who  was  in  all  their 
secrets,  I  would  have  him  be  in  the  House  when  we  come  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  his  friends,  both  that  he  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  them,  and  be  a  witness  of  the  fairness  with  which 
we  shall  proceed  against  those  gentlemen,  and  that  it  may  not  be 
said  that  we  take  any  advantage  against  them."  In  compliance  with 
this  hint,  Wyndham,  instead  of  being  committed  to  the  Tower,  was 
only  ordered  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  civil  list  was  under  discussion.  Sir 
William  Wyndham  incautiously  observed,  that  in  the  late  Queen's 
time  the  sum  of  500,000Z.  was  suflScient  for  the  support  of  her  family 
and  civil  list,  though  she  reserved  50,000Z.  a  year  for  King  James's 
consort.  The  Ministers  joyfully  pounced  upon  this  unwary  confes- 
sion; and  Stanhope  rose  to  request  the  House  to  take  notice  of  what 
that  gentleman  had  advanced,  because  it  would  serve  to  confirm 
some  matters  which  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  had  found  in  the 
papers  that  were  laid  before  them.f 

•  See  Prior's  account  at  length  in  the  Pari.  Hist,  vol.  vii.  Appendix,  No.  2.  "  It  is 
certain,"  says  Dr.  Birch,  "*  Mr.  Prior  did  prevaricate."  (Tindal's  Hist.,  vol.  vi.  p.  380.) 
I  must  observe  that  Prior's  examination  did  not  take  place  until  the  16th  of  June,  aiVer 
the  report  of  the  G>mraittee. 

t  PaxL  Hist^  vol.  viL  p.  d9.    In  the  same  debate,  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  whose 
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On  June  Ist,  on  a  bill  for  regulating  the  forces,  Mr.  Shippen,  a 
leading  Jacobite,  having  first  thrown  out  the  common-place  charge 
against  the  Administration  of  intending  to  set  up  a  standing  army, 
insinuated  his  belief  that,  after  all  the  clamour  that  had  been  raised, 
their  Secret  Committee  would  end  in  smoke.  This  produced  some 
most  bitter  invectives  from  the  other  side.  '  Boscawen  complained 
of  "the  insolence  of  a  certain  set  of  men;'*  and  declared,  that  so  far 
from  ending  in  smoke,  the  Secret  Committee  were  now  ready  to 
make  their  report.  Walpole  said  that  he  "wanted  words  to  express 
the  villany  of  the  late  Frenchified  Ministry!"  *  And  Stanhope 
added,  he  wondered  that  men  who  were  guilty  of  such  enormous 
crimes  had  still  the  audaciousness  to  appear  in  the  public  streets!" 
To  such  heights  had  party  spirit  risen! 

At  length,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  long  expected  report  of  the 
Committee,  drawn  up  by  Walpole,  as  the  chairman,  was  read  by 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  reading  occupied  five  hours  that 
day,  and  on  the  next  was  read  a  second  time  by  the  clerk  at  the 
table.  It  is  a  document  of  great  clearness,  perspicuity,  and  power; 
skilfully  marshalling  all  the  facts  adverse  to  the  late  Administra- 
tion, and  followed  by  an  array  of  seventy-one  extracts  from  their 
own  correspondence,  or  other  authentic  documents,  in  confirmation 
of  its  charges.  No  one,  I  believe,  could  peruse  it  without  feeling 
his  bosom  burn  with  indignation  at  the  base  motives  and  shameful 
conditions  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht — above  all,  at  the  disgraceful  line 
of  conduct  prescribed  to  Ormond  at  the  suspension  of  arms — at  the 
cold-blooded  betrayal  of  the  Catalans  to  Spain — at  the  wanton  gift 
of  Tournay  to  France — at  the  efirontery  of  Bolingbroke  in  attempt- 
ing to  pass  upon  the  British  people  renunciations  which  the  very 
parties  who  were  to  make  them  had  privately  owned  to  be  invalid. 
Seldom  has  the  avenging  arm  of  off'ended  justice  laid  bare  a  scene  of 
such  selfish  disregard  to  public  interests.  In  one  point,  however, 
the  alleged  intrigues  of  Bolingbroke  and  others  of  the  Ministry  with 
the  Pretender,  the  report  appears  extremely  weak  and  inconclusive. 
These  intrigues  are  now,  it  is  true,  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
subsequent  avowal  of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  or  the  disclosure 
of  their  most  secret  papers.  But,  at  that  period,  nothing  beyond 
circumstantial  evidence  or  probable  conjectures  could  be  produced  in 
support  of  this  accusation;  nor  would  it,  therefore,  have  suflSced  as 
the  foundation  for  a  charge  of  treason. 

The  reading  of  the  report  being  concluded,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer 
moved.  That  its  consideration  should  be  postponed  till  the  21st ;  but 
this  was  warmly  opposed  by  Stanhope  and  Walpole,  and  liegatived 
by  a  large  majority.  Walpole  then  rose  and  impeached  Bolingbroke 
of  high  treason.  The  friends  of  Bolingbroke  in  the  House  were  not 
few,  but  his  flight  prevented  their  defence.  A  long  silence  ensued ; 
and  at  length  some  timid  expressions  of  dissent  from  Mr.  Hunger- 

nnme  is  not  reoordecl,  made  some  most  malignant  obs<»rvations  on  an  increase  in  the 
Ju(igP8'  salaries,  which  had  been  made  since  his  Majesty's  accessioni  and  which,  he 
said,  "  was  not  for  services  done,  but  expected." 
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ford  and  General  Ross  were  all  that  was  heard  in  behalf  of  the 
lately  triumphant  leader  of  the  Commons!  The  resolution  having 
passed  without  a  division,  Lord  Coningsby  next  stood  up  and  said, 
"  The  worthy  Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  impeached  the  hand, 
but  I  do  impeach  the  head ;  he  has  impeached  the  clerk,  and  I  the 
justice;  he  has  impeached  the  scholar,  and  I  the  master:  I  impeach 
Kobert  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer,  of  high  treason  and 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors!" 

This  resolution  also  was  carried  without  a  division;  but  the  im- 
peachment of  Ormond  was  a  matter  of  much  greater  difficulty  and 
debate.  It  was  moved  by  Stanhope  on  the  21st,  and  led  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  nine  hours  and  a  half.  Several  undoubted  friends  of  the 
Protestant  succession  spoke  in  favour  of  the  Duke;  amongst  others. 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  one  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy;  and  Ormond 
had  so  many  partisans  in  the  House,  that  the  motion  of  Stanhope 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  only  forty-seven.  Next  day,  Mr.  Ais- 
labie  also  impeached,  not  of  high  treason,  but  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  as  one  of  the  two  plenipotentia- 
ries at  the  Congress  of  Utrecht;*  Mr.  Hungerford  sarcastically  ob- 
serving, that  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  other  plenipotentiary,  was, 
it  seemed,  to  have  the  benefit  of  clergy! 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  zeal  displayed  in  defence  of  Ormond 
inclined  the  Ministers  to  drop  their  proceedings  against  him,  and  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  had  even  taken  measures  to  obtain  for  him  a 
private  audience  of  the  King,  in  which  any  expressions  of  loyalty 
and  promises  of  good  conduct  would  probably  have  been  accepted. 
Such  a  course  was  warmly  pressed  upon  the  Duke  by  his  Jacobite 
confederates,  who  wished  him  to  maintain  his  footing  in  England, 
and  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the  government  until  their  plans  should 
be  matured.  Another  scheme  had  also  been  framed  for  an  imme- 
diate insurrection  in  the  West;  many  measures  having  been  con- 
certed, and  many  engagements  taken  by  Ormond  himself  for  that 
object.  But  Ormond,  who  combined  very  honourable  feelings  with 
a  very  feeble  resolution,  could  neither  stoop  to  the  dissimulation  of 
the  first  project,  nor  rise  to  the  energy  of  the  second.  He  took, 
of  all  courses,  the  worst  for  himself  and  his  party ;  he  secretly  fled 
to  France.  It  has  been  said  that,  before  he  went,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Lord  Oxford  in  the  Tower,  and  advised  him  to  attempt  his  escape; 
— that,  finding  his  arguments  inefiectual,  he  took  leave  of  him  with 
the  words,  "Farewell,  Oxford  without  a  head!" — and  that  Oxford 
answered,  "Farewell,  Duke  without  a  duchy!" 

On  the  flight  of  Ormond,  acts  of  attainder  against  him  and  Boling- 
broke  were  passed  without  difficulty,  and  almost  without  opposition ; 
but  Ormond,  unlike  Bolingbroke,  having  thus  taken  his  part,  steadily 
adhered  to  it  in  evil  fortune,  and  never  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try.    He  was  certainly  a  man  of  very  amiable  temper  and  no  mean 

*  Coze  erroneously  says  that  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  was  moved  by  Stanhope. 
(Life  of  Walpole,  p.  67.) 
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accomplishments,  and  with  no  blot  upon  his  character — unless  inca- 
pacity and  utter  want  of  vigour  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  such.  He 
died  in  1745,  at  the  age  of  fourscore.  He  is  described  by  St.  Simon, 
in  his  visit  to  Madrid  in  1721,  as  short  and  fat  in  person,  but  yet 
of  most  graceful  demeanour,  and  most  noble  aspect;  remarkable  for 
his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  refusing  large  do- 
mains which  were  offered  as  the  price  of  his  conversion.*  Twenty- 
two  years  later  we  find  the  following  account  of  him  at  Avignon,  in 
the  lively  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Montagu : — "All  the  English,  with- 
out distinction,  see  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who, 
you  know,  is  related  to  him,  lay  at  his  house  during  his  stay  in  this 
town ;  and,  to  say  truth,  nobody  can  be  more  insignificant.  He  keeps 
an  assembly  where  all  the  best  company  go  twice  in  the  week ;  lives 
here  in  great  magnificence;  is  quite  inoffensive;  and  seems  to  have 
forgotten  every  part  of  his  past  life,  and  to  be  of  no  party.'*t 

Thus,  then,  of  the  three  peers  impeached  of  high  treason,  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  remained  alone.  On  the  9th  of  July,  Lord  Coningsby, 
followed  by  a  great  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  up  to 
the  bar  of  the  Lords  sixteen  articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  to 
which  six  further  ones  were  afterwards  added.  The  first  fifteen  re- 
ferred to  the  transactions  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht;  but  the  sixteenth 
to  the  creation  of  twelve  peers  in  December,  1711,  "by  which  the 
said  Earl  did  most  highly  abuse  the  influence  he  then  had  with  her  Ma- 
jesty, and  prevailed  on  her  to  exercise,  in  the  most  unprecedented 
and  dangerous  manner  that  valuable  and  undoubted  prerogative 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom  hath 
entrusted  with  the  Crown  for  the  rewarding  signal  virtue  and  dis- 
tinguished merit;  by  which  desperate  advice  he  did  not  only,  as  far 
as  in  him  lay,  deprive  her  Majesty  of  the  continuance  of  those  sea- 
sonable and  wholesome  counsels  in  that  critical  juncture,  but  wick- 
edly perverted  the  true  and  only  end  of  that  great  and  useful  prero- 
gative, to  the  dishonour  of  the  Crown,  and  the  irreparable  mischief  to 
the  constitution  of  Parliaments." 

The  impeachment  being  thus  before  the  Lords,  a  debate  arose  ^in 
that  House,  whether  any  of  the  articles  amounted  to  high  treason; 
and  it  was  proposed  to  consult  the  judges:  but  a  motion  to  that 
effect  was  lost  by  84  votes  against  52.  On  the  next  motion,  that 
Oxford  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  the  Earl  rose  and  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  a  short  speech — protesting  his  innocence,  and 
most  artfully  insinuating  that,  in  many  of  the  acts  imputed  to  him, 
he  had  only  obeyed  the  positive  orders  of  the  Queen.  This,  in  fact, 
seems  to  have  been  true  with  respect  to  the  cessation  of  arms  and 
the  instructions  to  Ormond,J  and  would  have  raised  a  question  of 
most  peculiar  diflBculty,  at  a  period  when  the  present  doctrine  of 
ministerial  responsibility  was  still  extremely  loose  and  unsettled  in 

•  M6m.  de  St.  Simon,  vol.  xix.  p.  441,  ed.  1829. 

t  To  Mr.  Wortley,  June  1,  1743. 

X  See  an  anecdote  in  Lord  Hardwicke's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 
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the  public  mind.  "My  Lords,"  said  Oxford,  in  conclusion,  "if 
ministers  of  state,  acting  by  the  immediate  commands  of  their  so- 
Tereign,  are  afterwards  to  be  made  accountable  for  their  proceedings, 
it  may,  one  day  or  other,  be  the  case  of  all  the  members  of  this 
august  assembly  ....  My  Lords,  I  am  now  to  take  my  leave  of 
your  Lordships,  and  of  this  honourable  House,  perhaps  forever.  I 
shall  lay  down  my  life  with  pleasure  in  a  cause  favored  by  my  late 
dear  Boyal  mistress;  and,  when  I  consider  that  I  am  to  be  judged 
by  the  justice,  honour,  and  virtue  of  jmy  peers,  I  shall  acquiesce  and 
retire  with  great  content.  And,  my  Lords,  God's  will  be  done!'* 
In  spite  of  this  specious  appeal.  Lord  Oxford,  though  reprieved  for  a 
few  days  from  an  indisposition,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 

In  considering  these  acts  of  ministerial  animosity  with  that  calm- 
ness which,  at  such  a  distance  of  time,  it  requires  no  great  effort  to 
preserve,  they  appear  to  me  most  undoubtedly  intemperate  and  un- 
wise. On  the  guilt  of  the  former  administration,  in  transacting  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  I  have  already  expressed  no  qualified  opinion.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  did  that  guilt  amount  to  high  treason?  Waving 
their  intercourse  with  the  Pretender,  which  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove,  the  stress  of  the  accusation  for  treason  lay  in  their 
seeking  to  obtain  Tournay  for  the  French,  which  was  construed  to 
be  within  the  Act  of  Edward  the  Third,  an  adhering  to  the  Queen's 
enemies.*  Now,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  not  only  that  this 
interpretation  seems  a  straining  of  the  Act,  but  that  the  motives  of 
the  Ministers,  in  the  cession  of  Tournay,  however  culpable,  were  not 
precisely  either  treasonable  or  rebellious.  So  clear  is  this  view  of 
the  subject,  that,  above  a  year  after  the  impeachment  of  Oxford,  we 
find  even  the  Cabinet  Council — the  same  which  had  directed  the 
impeachment — "of  opinion  that  the  charge  of  high  treason  should 
be  dropped,  it  being  very  certain  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  convict  him  of  that  crime:  but  that  he  should  be  pushed  with  all 
possible  vigour  upon  the  point  of  misdemeanor. "f  But  further;  it 
was  surely  no  very  safe  or  constitutional  course  (as  was  forcibly 
urged  by  Sir  William  Wyndham)  to  found  charges  of  treason  on 
the  transactions  of  a  peace  which  had  already  been  approved  by  two 

•  See  Blackstone's  Comment,  vol.  iv.  p.  82,  ed.  1825. 

■[  Despatcli  from  Lord  Townshend  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  dated  Nov.  2,  1716,  and 
printed  in  Coxe's  second  volume  of  the  Life  of  Walpole.  The  Archdeacon,  when  he 
refers  to  this  passage  in  his  first  volume  (p.  70),  draws  an  entirely  erroneous  inference 
from  it  as  to  the  original  accusation:  **lt  is  a  justice  due  to  Townshend  and  Walpole  to 
observe,  that  they  strenuously  insisted  Oxford  should  not  be  accused  of  high  treason,  but 
only  tried  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  He  previously  (p.  08),  with  the  same 
view,  descants  upon  "the  approved  humanity  of  such  men  as  Townshend,  Devonshire, 
Stanhope,  and  Walpole."  Now,  neither  in  the  passage  be  alleges  from  the  correspond- 
ence nor  in  any  other,  is  there  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  one  of  these  statesmen 
disapproved  of  the  original  accusations  for  treason,  although  in  the  course  of  the  trial 
they  all  modified  their  views.  As  to  Walpole,  the  only  testimony  (that  of  Bolingbroke, 
in  bis  letter  to  Wyndham)  speaks  of  him  as  the  one  who  most  warmly  urged  the  ori- 
ginal impeachments ;  but  this  statement  appears  just  as  vague  and  unsupported  as  that  of 
Coxe  upon  the  other  side.  The  real  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Walpole,  not  being  then  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  had  not  much  hand  in  either  checking  or  urging  these  most 
impolitic  measures. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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successiye  Parliaments.  Even  if  I  could  admit  the  justice  of  such 
impeachments,  I  should  still  utterly  deny  their  policy.  From  the 
violence  of  party  feeling,  the  King  could  not,  it  is  true,  at  first,  call 
any  even  of  the  moderate  Tories  to  his  counsels;  but  he  ought, 
nevertheless,  to  have  applied  himself  to  allay  that  violence,  and  to 
detach  those  Tories  &om  their  banner,  instead  of  making  them  cling 
closely  together  by  the  point  of  honour  and  exasperation  which 
always  spring  from  persecution.  Was  it  not  his  interest  to  invite 
faithful  services  in  future  by  a  generous  oblivion  to  the  past?  Was 
it  not  the  duty  of  his  ministers  to  draw  at  least  one  advantage  from 
his  foreign  birth,  and  keep  his  name  clear  from  their  own  party 
rancour  and  resentment?  That  resentment  might,  no  doubt,  be 
justifiable:  they  had,  when  out  of  ofSce,  undergone  much  personal 
persecution  from  their  triumphant  rivals ;  they  had  to  avenge  the 
exile  of  Marlborough  and  the  imprisonment  of  Walpole.  But  they 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  only  mode  by  which  such  injustice 
could  be  excused  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  was  by  its  retaliation;  and 
that  their  headlong  vengeance  would  incur  the  charge  of  supplying 
the  fuel  and  stirring  the  flames  of  the  smouldering  civil  war. 

And  all  this,  let  us  ask,  for  what?  Was  anything  gained,  or  could 
anything  be  gained,  by  these  impeachments?  We  may,  perhaps,  be 
told  of  the  demands  of  justice  against  the  late  Ministers-— of  the 
necessity  of  deterring  future  ones  from  similar  misconduct.  But 
surely,  in  this  case,  the  failure  of  their  misconduct,  and  their  con- 
sequent exclusion  from  office,  would  have  been  sufficient  as  punish- 
ment for  themselves,  or  as  warning  to  others.  Unsuccessful  guilt 
seldom  makes  imitators.  Or,  if  it  be  alleged  that  Bolingbroke  or 
Oxford,  by  their  popularity  in  the  country,  or  the  number  of  their 
friends  in  Parliament,  might,  perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  overcome 
the  Whigs  and  reinstate  themselves  in  office,  could  there  be  a  stronger 
argument  to  show  the  impolicy  of  assailing  men  so  formidably  backed, 
and  of  driving  a  large  and  formidable  party  to  despair?^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  in  these  impeachments,  the 
Ministers,  so  far  from  outrunning  the  wishes  and  demands  of  their 
own  party,  rather  fell  short  of  them.  The  language  of  some  of 
their  adherents  was  much  stronger  than  their  own.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance. Lord  Stanhope  of  Shelford,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  making  his  first  speech  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
said,  "he  never  wished  to  spill  the  blood  of  any  of  his  countrymen, 
much  less  the  blood  of  any  nobleman;  but  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  safety  of  his  country  required  that  examples  should  be  made  of 
those  who  had  betrayed  it  in  so  infamous  a  manner.''  To  this  speech, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  in  after-life,  looked  back  with  just  regret.  "  Had 
I  not  been  a  young  member,"  he  observes,  "I  should  certainly  have 
been,  as  I  own  I  deserved,  reprimanded  by  the  House  for  some  strong 
and  indiscreet  things  that  I  said.'*'*' 

*  Letter  to  his  son,  March  15,  1754.    Dr.  Maty  says  in  his  Life, — ^^  As  soon  as  he  had 


'  [See  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Cbaacellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  371,  chap.  cxvL    Life  of 
Lord  Cowper.] 
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Meanwhile,  riots  and  outrages  were  increasing  in  several  parts  of 
the  country.  Staffordshire,  above  all,  a  county  long  remarkable  for 
its  Tory  politics,*  was  the  scene  of  disturbance.  "High  Church, 
and  Ormond  for  ever!"  was  the  cry.  The  mob,  inflamed  with  zeal 
for  their  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  persuaded  that  its  security 
would  be  very  much  promoted  by  pulling  down  Dissenters*  meeting- 
houses, assembled  in  great  numbers  for  that  object.  Many  buildings 
were  destroyed,  and  many  sectarians  insulted.  Against  such  pro- 
ceedings it  was  thought  requisite  to  point  a  sharper  law ;  and  recourse 
was  had  to  the  Riot  Act,  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and 
limited  to  the  Queen's  life;  and,  in  like  manner,  enacted  by  Eliza- 
beth, but  never  since  revived.  It  was  now  made  perpetual,  and  with 
increased  powers.  It  provides,  that  if  any  twelve  persons  are  un- 
lawfully assembled  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  any  one 
justice  shall  think  proper  to  command  them,  by  proclamation,  to 
disperse ;  if  they  contemn  his  orders,  and  continue  together  for  one 
hour  afterwards,  such  contempt  shall  be  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  By  a  subsequent  clause,  the  pulling  down  of  chapels  or 
houses  even  before  the  proclamation,  is  made  subject  to  the  samp 
penalty.f  This  act,  which  still  continues,  though  bearing  a  harsh 
and  arbitrary  aspect,  has,  I  believe,  in  practice,  never  given  rise  to 
any  deeds  of  oppression,  nor  well  grounded  causes  of  complaint. 

From  the  great  amount  of  public  business,  the  Houses  sat  this 
year  till  the  21st  of  September.  Even  then — the  rebellion,  which  I 
shall  detail  in  the  next  chapter,  being  on  the  point  of  rising — Par- 
liament was  not  prorogued,  but  only  adjourned  at  short  intervals, 
till  it  met  again  next  year;  so  that  what  was  called  its  first  session 
extends  from  March,  1715,  till  June,  1716. 

This  spring  died  two  of  the  Ministers ;  first,  the  Marquis  of  Whar- 
ton, Privy  Seal,  a  man  of  great  talents  but  profligate  character,  and 
succeeded  by  a  son  still  more  able,  and  still  more  abandoned  than 
himself;  secondly.  Lord  Halifax.  No  one  had  basked  more  largely 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  new  Court :  he  had  received  from  its  bounty 
an  earldom,  the  Garter,  and  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Other  men  murmured  at  this  rapid  accumulation  of  favour^.  To 
himself,  on  the  contrary,  they  all  seemed  inferior  to  his  merit.  He 
aimed  at  the  great  post  of  Lord  Treasurer,  a  post  never  revived 
under  the  Georges;  and,  finding  this  withheld  from  him,  did  not 
scruple  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  his  political  opponents,  and 

done  speaking,  one  of  the  opposite  party  took  him  aside,  and  having  complimented  him 
upon  his  coup  duMX,  observed  that  he  was  exactly  acquainted  with  the  dale  of  his  birth, 
and  could  prove  that  when  he  was  chosen  a  member  o^  the  House  he  was  not  come  of 
age,  and  that  he  was  not  so  now:  at  the  same  time  he  assured  him  that  he  wii<hed  to 
take  no  advantage  of  this,  unless  his  own  friends  were  pushed,  in  which  case,  if  he 
offered  to  vote,  he  would  immediately  acquaint  the  House  with  it.  Lord  Stanhof)e,  who 
knew  the  consequences  of  this  discovery,  answered  nothing  j  but  making  a  low  bow, 
quitted  the  House  directly,  and  went  to  Paris !" 

•  Boswell  observes  in  1778:  "I  drank  chocolate  this  morning  with  Mr.  Eld,  and,  to 
my  no  small  surprise,  found  him  to  be  a  Staffordshire  Whig — a  being  which  I  did  not 
believe  had  existed!"     Life  of  Johnson,  Croker's  ed.,  vol.  iv.  p.  185. 

t  Blackstone's  Comment,  vol.  iv.p.  142,  ed.  1825. 
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plot  with  them  against  his  party  and  his  principles.  Happily  for 
his  reputation,  these  cabals  were  interrupted  by  his  death.  Halifax 
was  justly  renowned  for  the  literary  talents  which  he  possessed 
himself  and  patronised  in  others;  for  his  skill  in  finance;  for  his 
eloquence  in  debate;  for  his  activity  in  business.  He  was,  however, 
better  fitted,  in  his  later  years,  at  least,  to  adorn  than  to  lead  a 
party.  Marlborough,  in  his  private  letters,  has,  with  his  usual 
admirable  discrimination  of  characters,  touched  upon  the  weak  point 
of  this: — "I  agree  with  you  that  Lord  Halifax  has  no  other  prin- 
ciple but  his  ambition;  so  "that  he  would  put  all  in  distraction  rather 
than  not  gain  his  point.''  And  again:  '^If  he  had  no  other  fault 
but  his  unreasonable  vanity,  that  alone  would  be  capable  of  making 
him  guilty  of  any  fault.'** 

On  the  demise  of  Wharton  and  Halifax,  the  Privy  Seal  was  put 
into  commission;  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  a  respectable  nobleman, 
with  some  taste  but  no  talent  for  poetry,t  was  made  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  He  was  soon  found,  however,  wholly  unequal  to  that 
high  office;  and  it  was,  in  October,  1715,  transferred  to  Walpole  as 
a  just  reward  for  the  talents  he  had  displayed  during  the  last  session, 
and  especially  in  the  impeachments. 

•  To  the  Duchess,  February  7,  1709,  and  Nov.  28, 1708. 

f  His  Lordship  continued  rhyming  till  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  in  1738  ;  and, 
"  it  is  a  pity,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  that  such  wholesome  precepts  were  not  couched  in 
more  harmonious  numbers."    Royal  and  Noble  Authors  i  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  534. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

To  those  who  attentively  consider  the  state  of  parties  at  the 
accession  of  George  the  First,  it  will,  I  think,  appear  indisputable 
that  the  friends  of  the  Pretender  would,  sooner  or  later,  with  more 
or  with  less  resources,  have  attempted  an  insurrection  in  his  cause. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  this  insur- 
rection gathered  strength  from  the  vindictive  measures  of  the  Whig 
administration — ^measures  which  tended  to  exalt  the  hopes,  and  in- 
crease the  numbers,  of  the  disaffected. 

To  their  success,  however,  three  things  seemed  essential:  first, 
that  the  rising  in  England  should  take  place  conjointly  with  that  in 
Scotland ;  secondly,  the  personal  presence  of  the  Pretender  when- 
ever his  standard  was  first  raised;  and,  thirdly,  some  assistance  from 
France.  It  will  be  my  task  to  explain  how,  partly  from  misfortune, 
but  more  from  mismanagement,  not  one  of  these  objects,  though 
reasonably  expected,  was  attained. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  on  arriving  at  Paris,  had  by  no  means  openly 
and  at  once  attached  himself  to  the  Jacobite  party.  Still  hoping 
for  a  favourable  construction  from  his  judges  in  England,  he  resolved 
not  to  provoke  them  by  any  fresh  ground  of  accusation.  He  went 
to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  the  new  British  ambassador,  and  protested  to 
him  that  he  would  enter  into  no  disloyal  engagements;  and  he  wrote 
to  Secretary  Stanhope  with  similar  assurances. 

We  learn,  however,  from  the  best  authority,  that  Bolingbroke, 
with  characteristic  duplicity,  at  the  very  time  that  he  made  those 
professions  to  Lord  Stair,  and  wrote  thus  to  Stanhope,  had  a. secret 
conference  with  Marshal  Berwick,  the  Pretender's  natural  brother ; 
gave  a  flattering  report  of  the  Jacobite  interest  in  England;  and 
observed,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  himself  to  espouse  it 
publicly.*  Having  thus,  as  much  as  possible,  made  terms  with  both 
parties,  the  noble  exile  retired  into  Dauphine,  where  he  anxiously 
awaited  the  course  of  events.  Here  he  soon  received  tidings  of  the 
bill  of  attainder  passing  against  him,  and  felt,  as  he  says,  the  smart 
of  it  tingling  in  every  vein.  His  own  inclination  was  seconded  by 
letters  from  his  friends;  he  saw  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
keep  measures  with  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  hastening  to  Gom- 
mercy  in  Lorraine,  he  publicly  joined  the  exiled  heir  of  the 
Stiiarts.t 

•  M^tn.  de  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 

t  James,  on  bis  part,  received  Bolingbroke  with  great  distinction,  and  soon  Bf\erward8 
leot  him  an  Earl^s  patent :  "I  cannot,  you  know,"  he  Bays,  "  as  yet  give  you  very  essen* 
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"The  very  first  conversation  I  had  with  the  Chevalier,"  says 
Bolingbroke  himself,  "answered  in  no  degree  my  expectations.  He 
talked  to  me  like  a  man  who  expected  every  moment  to  set  out  for 
England  or  Scotland,  but  did  not  very  well  know  for  which.***  He 
was  in  very  active  communication  with  both  countries,  as  also  with  the 
Court  of  France.  The  letters  from  the  Scotch  were  warm  and  eager; 
they  declared  themselves  impatient  to  rise;  they  pressed  for  the 
Chevalier's  arrival  amongst  them,  (sometimes,  according  to  Boling- 
broke, in  terms  much  more  zealous  than  respectful,)  and  seemed  to 
apprehend  no  other  danger  than  having  the  honour  of  the  Restora- 
tion taken  from  them,  or  shared  with  others.  From  England^  on 
the  contrary,  the  advices  were  as  loose  and  undetermined  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had 
taken  upon  himself  the  whole  direction  of  the  business  in  that 
country.  He  had  received  from  James  a  commission,  with  the  most 
ample  powers  that  could  be  given ;  and  he  was  in  close  correspond- 
ence with  Berwick,  the  intended  generalissimo  of  the  Pretender's 
armament.  His  reports  on  the  state  of  public  feeling  were  most 
favourable;  he  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that,  out  of  every  ten  per- 
sons, nine  were  against  King  George;  he  had,  moreover,  he  said, 
taken  care  to  distribute  money  amongst  the  disbanded  oflScers,  to 
keep  alive  his  influence  with  the  army,  and  to  foment  the  tumults  of 
the  people.f  But  when  from  statements  the  Duke  came  to  projects, 
he  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  stir, 
unless  assisted  by  France  with  a  body  of  at  least  three  or  four 
thousand  troops,  a  sum  of  money,  and  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. 

In  answer  to  this  application,  the  ministers  of  Louis  declared,  in 
a  frank  and  friendly  spirit,  that,  for  their  own  national  interest,  the 
maintenance  of  peace  with  England  was  indispensable;  that,  there- 
fore, no  body  of  troops  could  possibly  be  sent,  nor  any  ostensible 
assistance  afforded,  but  that  secret  supplies  of  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition  should  not  be  withheld.  Louis  even  prevailed  upon  the 
Court  of  Madrid  to  promise  a  loan  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns 
to  the  Chevalier,  who,  on  his  personal  credit,  had  already  been  able 
to  raise  one  hundred  thousand,  besides  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms. 
Ormond  and  his  friends  were,  therefore,  under  no  false  hopes.  They 
were  told  plainly,  and  at  once,  that  no  foreign  troops  could  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  for  them  next  to  consider  whether  or  not  they 
could  act  without  such  aid ;  and,  on  either  alternative,  to  state  their 
intention  plainly  and  distinctly.  But  Ormond  was  in  war  like 
Oxford  in  politics.  Instead  of  taking  either  part,  he  wavered  be- 
tween both.  Sometimes  he  renewed  his  request  for  troops ;  some- 
times he  urged  the  Pretender  to  embark  immediately  for  England. 

tial  proofd  of  my  kindness,  but  the  least  lean  do  for  so  good  and  faithful  a  servant  is  in 
sending  you  the  enclosed  warrant,  whicjh  raises  you  a  degree  higher  than  my  sif^ter  had 
done  before,  and  which  will  fix  your  rank  with  me  beyuud  dispute.*'  July  25,  1715. 
Stuart  Papers. 

•  Leiier  to  Sir  William  Wyndham. 

j"  Soo  the  M^m  de  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  p.  135. 
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Guided  by  resentment  rather  than  by  reason,  his  course  shifted 
from  day  to  day;  and  he  always  felt  most  sure  of  subverting  the 
Government  whenever  he  was  most  angry  with  it.  Such  hot  and 
cold  fits  marred  all  attempts  at  regular  design. 

The  evident  policy  of  the  Chevalier  under  these  circumstances 
was  to  restrain  the  Scotch,  and  to  quicken  the  English,  so  that  both 
might  ultimately  act  together,  and  to  entangle  the  Court  of  France 
in  hostilities  against  the  Government  of  George.  For  all  these  ob- 
jects, Paris  appeared  the  best  pivot  for  his  negotiations;  and  Boling- 
broke,  having  accepted  the  Seals  as  his  Secretary  of  State,  repaired 
thither  towards  the  end  of  July.  "Here,"  he  says,  "I  found  a 
multitude  of  people  at  work,  and  every  one  doing  what  seemed  good 

in  his  own  eyes ;  no  subordination,  no  order,  no  concert The 

Jacobites  had  wrought  one  another  up  to  look  on  the  success  of  the 

present  designs  as  infallible Care  and  hope  sat  on  every 

busy  Irish  face.  Those  who  could  write  and  read  had  letters  to 
show,  and  those  who  had  not  yet  arrived  to  this  pitch  of  erudition 
had  their  secrets  to  whisper.  No  sex  was  excluded  from  this  minis- 
try."* With  such  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  and  liberality  of  dis- 
closures, it  was  not  difficult  for  an  acute  and  able  minister  like  Lord 
Stair  to  penetrate  into  all  their  "secrets" — as  they  were  still  by 
courtesy  termed. 

While  Bolingbroke  was  striving  to  dispose  and  regulate  this  chaos 
of  intrigue,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  at  length  from  England 
more  distinct  and  positive  instructions,  in  a  memorial  agreed  upon 
between  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Mar,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the 
other  heads  of  the  Jacobites.  This  paper  again  strongly  urged  the 
importance  of  a  body  of  French  troops,  and  the  danger  of  coming 
without  them.  But,  it  added,  if  the  Chevalier  were  determined  to 
run  that  risk,  he  ought  to  set  out  so  as  not  to  land  until  the  end  of 
September,  Old  Style,  by  which  time  Parliament  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be  prorogued,  and  the  influential  Jacobite  Peers  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  have  returned  to  their  respective 
counties.  In  this  case,  it  demanded  that  the  Chevalier  should  bring 
with  him  20,000  arms,  a  train*  of  artillery,  500  officers,  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money;  and  when  these  should  be  in  readiness,  it 
promised  to  give  him  notice  of  the  proper  place  for  landing.  This 
paper  Bolingbroke  immediately  adopted  as  the  compass  for  his 
course;  and  communicated  part  of  it  to  the  Ministers  of  Louis,! 
whom  he  found  struggling  between  the  most  friendly  zeal  for  the 
Pretender  and  the  fear  of  another  war.  To  the  request  for  troops, 
or  for  any  open  engagement,  they  were  still  steadily  opposed ;  but 
they  were  willing  to  grant  indirect  supplies,  and  had  already  allowed 
a  small  armament  to  be  fitted  out  at  Havre,  partly  at  their  expense, 

•  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham.  His  despatch  to  the  Pretender,  of  July  23,  1715 
(Appendix),  is  in  a  similar  strain ;  and,  in  fact,  the  greater  pan  of  the  statements  in  the 
Letter  to  Wyndham  are  very  remarkabiy  confirmed  by  the  correspondence  in  the  Stuart 
Papers, 

t  Bolingbroke  to  Torcy,  August,  1715.    Stuart  Papers.     See  Appendix. 
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and  under  ^  fictitious  name.  Thus  they  would  probably  have  been 
drawn  from  step  to  step  farther  than  they  at  first  designed;  the 
resentment  of  the  Court  of  England  and  of  the  Whig  administration 
would  have  blazed  high;  the  Jacobites  would  then  have  secretly 
concurred  with  the  Hanoverians  in  endeavouring  to  fix  upon  the 
Court  of  France  the  aid  it  had  afforded;  and,  on  the  whole,  Boling- 
broke  declares  himself  clearly  of  opinion,  that,  had  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth lived  six  months  longer,  the  war  between  France  and  England 
would  have  been  renewed. 

Thus,  then,  at  this  juncture  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  seemed  to 
bear  a  brighter  aspect  than  it  had  assumed  since  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  But  it  was  soon  again  overcast,  first  by  the  flight  of 
Ormond,  and,  secondly,  by  the  death  of  Louis.  Ormond  had  pro- 
mised, in  his  letters,  to  keep  his  ground  to  the  last ;  to  remain  at 
Richmond,  unless  threatened  with  arrest;  and  in  that  case  to  hasten 
to  the  western  counties,  the  chief  seat  of  his  influence,  and  there  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  friends.  With  this  view  he  had  already 
concerted  some  measures  for  seizing  the  cities  of  Bristol,  Exeter,  and 
Plymouth ;  he  had  assigned  stations  to  a  great  number  of  disbanded 
officers  in  his  interest,  and  had  even  provided  relays  of  horses  on  the 
road,  to  secure  his  rapid  progress.*  But  though  personally  a  brave 
man,  at  the  last  moment  his  heart  failed  him.  He  slunk  away  and 
crossed  over  to  France  in  a  small  sloop,  without  leaving  any  order 
whatever  for  those  who  had  confided  in  his  management,  and  were 
awaiting  his  directions.  His  arrival  at  Paris  struck  a  great  damp 
on  the  Jacobite  cause.  The  French  statesmen,  who  had  heard  his 
popularity  so  often  and  so  loudly  bragged  of,  and  who  had  looked 
upon  him  as  the  main  pillar  of  his  party,  now  began,  from  the  easy 
subversion  of  the  first,  to  entertain  no  very  favourable  opinion  of 
the  latter. 

The  health  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  for  some  time  been  de- 
. dining.  That  sun,  so  bright  in  its  meridian,  so  dim. and  clouded  at 
its  setting,  was  now  soon  to  disappear. f  It  would  be  a  melancholy 
task  to  trace  the  changes  in  his  fortunes  and  his  character  during 
sixty  years,  from  his  joyous  and  triumphant  manhood  to  his  cheer- 
less and  sullen  old  age.  To  be  stripped  of  his  hard-won  conquests 
— to  see  the  fabric  of  power,  raised  in  fifty  toilsome  and  victorious 
,*years,  at  last  crumbled  into  dust — to  hear  the  exulting  acclamations 
which  used  to  greet  his  presence  transformed  to  indignant  murmurs 
or  mournful  silence — to  be  deprived  by  a  sudden  and  suspicious 
death  of  nearly  all  the  princes  of  his  race,  and  left  with  no  other 
male  descendant  for  his  successor  than  an  infant  great  grandson — 
to  be  a  prey  to  grasping  bastards,  and  to  the  widow  of  a  deformed 
buffoon;  such  was  the  fate  reserved  for  the  vaunted  conqueror  of 

•  M^  de  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

t  Louis  had  taken  the  sun  for  his  device  in  1602.  Many  years  afterwards,  a  Calvinist 
caricature,  in  allusion  to  the  power  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  over  him,  represented  him 
not  unaptly  as  a  sun  peeping  from  behind  a  woman's  hood !  See  the  M^rooires  de  Man* 
lepas,  vol.  iii.p.  329,  ed.  1792. 
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Mods,*  for  the  magnificent  lord  of  Versailles!^  He  died  at  last  on 
the  Ist  of  September  in  this  year.f  "He  was,"  says  Bolingbroke, 
"the  best  friend  the  Cheyalier  had,  and  when  I  engaged  in  this 
business  my  principal  dependence  was  on  his  personal  character. 

All  I  had  to  negotiate  by  myself  first,  and  in  conjunction 

with  the  Duke  of  Ormond  afterwards,  languished  with  the  King. 
My  hopes  sunk  as  he  declined,  and  died  when  he  expired.  "J 

The  new  ruler  of  France,  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  having 
attained  his  authority  in  opposition  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to 
the  faction  of  the  Bastards,  and  to  the  last  advisers  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  was  of  course  inclined  to  very  diflFerent  counsels.  Both 
the  ministers  and  measures  of  the  late  Sovereign  were  immediately 
changed.  The  Regent  could  not,  indeed,  any  more  than  Louis,  en* 
tirely  forsake  the  cause  of  an  unfortunate  kinsman — of  one  sprung, 
like  himself,  from  the  blood  of  the  heroic  Henri  Quatre.  He  per- 
ceived, moreover,  that  should  the  Chevalier  prevail  in  his  enterprise, 
the  Government  of  France  could  not  fail  to  obtain,  as  it  would  de- 
serve, great  influence  and  ascendency  over  the  restored  Government 
of  England,  and  he  was  careful  to  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
such  advantages.  But  he  also  perceived,  that  should  the  Jacobites 
be  crushed  and  overpowered,  he  might  derive  no  small  accession  of 
strength  from  a  close  alliance  with  the  Ministers  of  George.  He 
had,  in  fact,  already,  during  the  lifetime  of  Louis,  entered  into 
secret  negotiations  with  them;§  and  in  this  course  he  had  peculiar 

•  "Cest  Jupiter  en  pereonne 

Ou  c'est  le  vainqueur  de  Mons!" 
mys  Boileau  in  his  triumphal  ode  on  the  taking  of  Namur. 

t  Voltaire  tells  us:  '*Le  Comte  de  Stair  paria  selon  le  genie  de  sa  nation  que  le 
Boi  ne  passerait  pas  le  mois  de  Septembre!"  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  j  Anecdotes.  A 
strange  bet  for  an  ambassador  I 

X  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham.  The  same  feeling  is  apparent  in  his  letters  to 
James  in  the  Stuart  Papers. 

§  See  the  M6m.  de  St.  Simon,  vol.  xiii.  p.  396,  ed.  1829;  and  Lord  Stair's  Diary  in 
the  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  533,  and  541.  It  appears  that  the  English  minis- 
ters went  ao  far  as  to  offer  the  Duke  of  Orleans  assistance  in  troops  and  money,  if  re- 
quisite, to  secure  his  regency.    M^.  de  Sevelinges,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 


'  [To  this  impressive  passage  on  the  decline  and  death  of  Louis  XTV.,  I  am  templed 
to  add  a  French  historian's  account  of  his  funeral  obsequies: 

**  Ceite  pompe,  mal  ordonn^,  mat  conduite,  fut  souiJl^  par  les  oris  d'nne  insolente 
allegresse.  L'affluence  ^tait  prodigieuse  sur  le  passage  du  oonvoi ;  on  buvait,  on  chantait, 
des  vaudevilles  obscenes  se  r^p^taient  de  bouche  en  bouche.  Il  semblait  que  la  licence 
des  petits  soupers  du  R^ent  descendait  d^jk  sur  la  place  publique.  Les  noms  de  Louis 
ec  de  madame  de  Maintenon  ^taient  couverts  d'opprobre ;  le  peuple  y  joignait  celui  du 
p^re  Le  Tellier  pour  le  charger  de  mal^ictions.  On  ne  se  souvenait  plus  de  la  gloire 
de  ce  regne,  de  la  France  agrandie,  de  T^lat  jet6  sur  son  histoire,  et  de  la  puissance  que 
le  monarque  avait  donn^e  k  son  peuple.  C'est  au  milieu  des  exces  d*une  grossiere 
ivresse  et  des  insultes  de  la  populace  que  ses  restes  vinrent  enfin  trouverle  repos  dans 
la  tombe  de  ses  aieux.  *  *  « 

''Longtemps  le  joug  de  Tautorit^  absolue  avait  6x6  adouci  par  la  grace  infinie  du 
maftre.  Dans  les  dernieres  ann^s,  il  pesait  sans  contre-poids.  La  mort  du  roi  sembla 
■oulever  du  cceur  un  p^nible  iardeau.  Toute/bis  la  joie  f6toce  du  peuple  j^tait  une  insulte 
k  la  royaut^  elle-m^me.  Dej^  la  majest^  du  souverain  appuy^  sur  des  siecles  de  gloire 
n'imposait  plus  le  respect ;  on  pr^ludait  k  cette  autre  ivresse  bien  plus  terrible,  qui, 
qnatre-vingts  ans  plus  tard,  viola  it  la  tombe  du  grand  roi  et  jetait  ses  cendres  au  vent." 
— ^  Histoire  Pliilosophique  du  Rdgne  de  Louis  XV.,  par  le  Comte  de  Tocqueville/'  vol. 
i.  chap,  ii 
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facilities  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  new  Secretary  of  State, 
with  whom  he  had  lived  on  familiar  terms  in  early  life,  and  whom, 
during  his  Spanish  campaigns,  he  had  entrusted  with  some  most 
delicate  and  confidential  overtures.*^  On  the  whole,  therefore,  Lord 
Stair's  representations  were  far  more  favourably  heard  than  during 
the  former  reign ;  while  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond,  though  by  no 
means  altogether  repulsed,  were  much  less  warmly  encouraged. 

Bolingbroke  continued  for  some  time,  however  ineffectually,  to 
ply  the  new  French  Government  with  his  projects  and  demands. 
Ormond,  on  the  contrary,  hoped  that  he  had  found  a  shorter  and  a 
surer  channel  to  the  Regent's  favour  in  one  Mrs.  Olivia  Trant,  a 
lady  much  addicted  to  intrigues  both  of  politics  and  love;  but,  un- 
happily, by  no  means  so  great  a  proficient  in  the  first  as  in  the  latter. 
It  was  found  very  easy  to  entangle  the  Regent  in  the  snares  of 
beauty,  but  impossible  to  draw  from  him  through  those  means  any 
more  effectual  succour,  or  even  any  less  cautious  expressions.f  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  in  fact,  was  a  man  who  deserves  at  least  this 
praise — that  amidst  all  his  manifold  amours  he  never  allowed  any 
of  his  mistresses  any  influence  in  business.  Once,  it  is  related  of 
him,  being  anxiously  and  repeatedly  urged  by  one  of  these  fair  poli- 
ticians at  a  private  interview,  he  at  length  led  her  before  a  mirror  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment.  "Look  at  those  lovely  lips,"  he  cried, 
"and  own  yourself  that  they  were  not  made  for  state  affairs!"! 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  useless  negotiations  that  Admiral  Sir 
George  Byng  came  into  the  road  of  Havre  with  a  squadron,  and 
that  Lord  Stair  positively  demanded  that  certain  ships,  which  he 
designated  by  name,  and  which  he  truly  alleged  to  be  equipped  for 
the  Pretender,  should  be  given  up  by  the  French  Government.  Thus 
pressed,  the  Regent  did  not,  indeed,  comply  with  the  requisition  or 
surrender  the  ships,  but  he  ordered  them  to  be  unloaded,  and  the 
arms  which  they  conveyed  to  be  deposited  in  the  King's  magazines.  § 
Such  was  the  early  blight  that  fell  on  the  Pretender's  only  arma- 
ment; and  thus,  too,  it  became  apparent  that  little  assistance  from 
the  Continent,  beyond  the  encouragement  of  his  personal  presence, 
was  any  longer  to  be  looked  for. 

Under  these  circumstances  Bolingbroke  despatched  an  agent  to 
London,  with  a  message  to  Lord  Mar,  that  he  understood  it  to  be 

•  I  venture  to  refer  the  reader  to  my  War  of  the  Succession,  pp.  261 — ^266. 

t  Ormond  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  a  private  interview  he  ha(J  with  the  Regent, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Pretender.  Oct.  21,  1715  ;  Stuart  Papers.  He  adds,  "I  have  only  told  it 
the  Queen;  Lord  Bolingbroke  knows  nothing  of  this;  it  being  desired  by  Mr.  O'Brien 
(the  Regent)  that  he  should  not" 

t  See  Duclos,  M^moires,  vol.  i.  p.  402,  ed.  1791. 

§  Bolingbroke  writes,  however,  to  the  Pretender:  "There  are  at  Havre  1300  arms, 
4000  weight  of  powder,  and  other  stores  on  board  another  ship  which  is  not  yet  dis- 
covered. I  intend  to  send  her,  as  I  write  to  Lord  Mar."  September  21,  1715.  See 
Appendix. 


*  [These  related  to  a  project  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  secure  the  throne  of  Spain 
ibr  himself,  and  a  counter  negotiation  of  Stanhope  for  detaching  the  Duke  from  the 
enemy  by  olfering  him  the  provinces  of  Navarre  and  Languedoc.] 
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his  Lordship's  opinion  that  Scotland  could  do  nothing  effectual 
without  England — that  England  would  not  stir  without  assistance 
from  abroad,  and  that  no  assistance  from  abroad  could  be  relied 
upon ;  and  he  requested  his  Lordship  to  draw  the  inference  from 
these  three  propositions.  But  this  agent,  on  arriving  in  London 
and  communicating  with  Erasmus  Lewis,  the  late  secretary  to  Lord 
Oxford,  and  now  an  active  member  of  the  Jacobite  conspiracy, 
learned  that  Mar  had  already  gone  to  raise  the  Highlands.  It  is 
positively  asserted  by  Berwick,  that  the  Pretender,  without  any  in- 
timation either  to  himself  or  Bolingbroke,  had  sent  orders  to  Mar  to 
begin  the  insurrection  in  Scotland  without  further  delay.*  The 
veracity  and  the  means  of  information  of  Berwick  are  equally  un- 
questionable;  yet  it  seems  difl5cult  to  credit  such  an  extremity  of 
falsehood  and  folly  in  James.  There  are  several  circumstances  to 
disprove,  there  are  none  to  confirm  it ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  suspect 
that  Berwick  must  have  been  misled  by  an  excuse  which  Mar  after- 
wards invented  for  his  own  rashness.  James  himself,  writing  to 
Bolingbroke  on  the  23d  of  September,  expresses  an  anxious  desire 
that  his  Scotch  friends  will  at  least  wait  for  his  answer,  if  they  can-, 
not,  as  he  hopes,  stay  so  long  as  to  expect  a  concert  with  England.f 
Is  it  not  beyond  belief  that  he  should  already,  several  weeks  before, 
have  given  positive  orders  to  the  opposite  effect — that  he  should 
have  issued  such  momentous  directions  at  a  moment  so  unfavourable, 
and  concealed  them  from  his  best  friends  and  most  able  advisers? 

The  insurrection  once  raised,  however  imprudently,  there  was  no 
other  course  for  the  Chevalier  than  to  maintain  it  vigorously.  Both 
he  and  Ormond  gave  abundant  proof  of  personal  courage.  The  lat- 
ter immediately  set  off  from  Paris;  and  the  former  was  as  fully  pre- 
pared to  leave  Lorraine  and  take  ship  for  Great  Britain,  although 
Bolingbroke  observes,  that  it  was  then  no  longer  possible  to  carry 
even  such  a  handful  of  men  as  should  secure  the  Prince  from  being 
taken  by  the  first  constable  he  might  meet  on  shore.J  He  had 
several  times  fixed  a  day  for  his  departure  from  Gommercy,  but  had 
as  often  been  compelled  to  postpone  it,  in  compliance  with  the  ear- 
nest injunctions  which  he  received  from  England,  and  which  con- 
tinued to  prescribe  delay.§  It  was  not  till  the  28th  of  October, 
that,  freed  from  these  trammels,  he  set  out  in  disguise,  and  travelled 
westward  to  St.  Malo. 

Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy to  that  of  Devonshire,!!  where,  according  to  his  last  engage- 
ments with  his  partisans,  he  expected  to  find  them  in  arms.  But 
the  English  government  had  now  taken  vigorous  measures  to  nip  the 

•  Berwick,  M^m.,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

t  James  to  Lonl  Bolingbroke,  September  23,  1715.    See  Appendix. 

5  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wyndham. 
See  Lord  Mar's  account  from  France.    Tindal,  vol.  vi.  p.  506.    James's  partisans 
circatated  a  shameful  rumour  that  Lord  Stair  had  formed  a  plan  for  his  assassination  on 
the  road.     See  Mem.  de  St.  Simon,  vol.  xiii.  p.  403. 

I  He  took  with  him  only  about  twenty  officers  and  as  many  troopers  from  Nugent't 
TCgiment    JVI^ia.  de  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 
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rebellion  in  its  bud.  Maqlean,  an  active  agent  of  Ormond,  had 
betrayed  him.*  The  principal  friends  of  Ormond  were  arrested; 
the  others  dispersed;  and  when  the  Duke  came  to  the  appointed 
place  he  found  no  signs  of  a  rising — ^not  a  single  man  to  meet  him, 
instead  of  the  thousands  he  expected ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  steer 
again  towards  France.  On  landing  in  Brittany  he  found,  at  St. 
Malo,  the  Chevalier  just  arrived  from  Lorraine,  and  actively  em- 
ployed in  shipping  off  supplies  for  Scotland.  After  several  con- 
ferences with  him,  the  Duke  again  embarked,  with  the  daring  and 
indeed  desperate  project  of  throwing  himself  upon  the  English  coast, 
and  taking  the  chance  of  some  favourable  circumstances;  but  a  vio- 
lent tempest  forced  him  back  a  second  time.  On  the  other  part,  the 
Chevalier,  seeing  the  plan  of  the  English  insurrection  baffled,  and 
having  completed  his  business  at  St.  Malo,  resolved  to  proceed  him- 
self to  Scotland ;  but  having  been  obliged  to  postpone  his  sailing  for 
a  few  days,  he  found  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  be  no  longer  prac- 
ticable, the  harbour  being  closely  blockaded  by  several  English 
men-of-war.  In  this  extremity  the  young  Prince  set  off  by  land  from 
St.  Malo,  where,  says  Bolingbroke,  he  had  as  many  ministers  as 
there  were  people  about  him.  He  travelled  privately  on  horseback 
across  the  country  to  Dunkirk,  having  previously  sent  directions  that 
a  ship  should  be  prepared  for  him  in  that  port.  There  he  arrived 
in  the  middle  of  December,  when  he  immediately  embarked  on 
board  a  small  vessel  of  eight  guns,  attended  only  by  six  gentlemen, 
who  were,  like  himself,  disguised  as  French  naval  officers ;  and  with 
this  scanty  retinue  did  the  last  heir  of  the  Stuarts  set  sail  for  their 
ancient  kingdom. 

We  must  now  revert  to  what  had  been  passing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  and  especially  to  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Mar. 

John  Erskine,  eleventh  Earl  of  Mar,  was  made  of  the  willow  and 
not  of  the  oak.  He  had  early  in  the  late  reign  entered  public  life 
as  a  Whig;  he  had  afterwards  turned  Tory;  he  had  again  joined  the 
Whigs  in  promoting  the  Scottish  union:  but  in  1710,  when  the  To- 
ries came  into  power,  he  discovered  that  his  principles  were  entirely 
in  accordance  with  theirs,  and  readily  became  their  Secretary 
of  State,  and  manager  for  Scotland.  His  embarrassed  fortune 
has  been  urged,  but  should  scarcely  be  admitted,  as  an  excuse  for 
these  changes,  which  had  gained  him  no  very  honourable  nickname 
in  his  native  country.f  On  the  accession  of  George,  he  had  addressed 
to  that  monarch  a  letter  full  of  loyal  congratulations  and  warm  pro- 
fessions of  attachment-I  Finding  himself,  nevertheless,  deprived  of 
office,  and  with  little  hope  of  regaining  it  under  that  government,  he 
plunged  headlong  into  all  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites,  and  became 
their  chief  for  Scotch,  as  Ormond  for  English  affairs.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  activity,  judgment,  and  address,  but  no  knowledge  of  war; 

•  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  the  Pretender,  Nov.  8,  1716.    See  Appendix, 
t  He  was   called  "  Bobbing  John."     See  Chambers*  History  of  Dundee's  and  Mar*t 
Rebellions,  p.  172 — a  very  compendious  and  pleasing  narrative. 
X  See  this  letter  in  Tindai  s  History,  vol.  vL  p.  406. 
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at  home  in  Court  cabals,  but,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  unskilful 
and  helpless  in  a  camp.  In  person  he  was  deformed,  and  his  ene- 
mies were  accustomed  to  say  of  him  that  his  mind  was  as  crooked 
as  his  body. 

Till  the  moment  of  his  leaving  London,  Mar  evinced  no  common 
duplicity.  On  the  1st  of  August  he  appeared  at  the  levee  of  King 
George ;  on  the  2d  he  set  off  to  raise  the  Highlands  for  King  James. 
He  embarked  in  disguise,  with  Major-General  Hamilton  and  Colonel 
Hay,  on  board  a  small  collier;  and  it  is  even  said  that,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  rank,  he  wrought  for  his  passage.*  From  Newcastle  he 
proceeded  northwards  in  another  vessel ;  and,  landing  on  the  coast 
of  Fife,  he  went  from  the  house  of  one  friend  to  another  until  he 
reached  his  own  seat  in  the  "braes"  or  hills  of  Aberdeenshire.  During 
his  journey  he  had  sent  letters  to  the  principal  Jacobite  gentlemen, 
inviting  them  to  a  great  hunting  match  on  the  27th;  such  enter- 
tainments being  in  the  Highlands  common  pretexts  for  political 
councils,  and  precursors  of  military  risings. 

On  the  27th,  accordingly,  there  was  a  large  meeting  at  Lord 
Mar's,  attended  by  the  Marquesses  of  Huntly  and  Tullibardine, 
eldest  sons  of  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  and  Athol ;  by  the  Earl  of 
Southesk,  the  chief  of  Glengarry,  and  several  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen.  Lord  Mar  addressed  the  meeting  in  an  elaborate  speech, 
owning  his  error  in  having  promoted  that  "  accursed  treaty,"  the 
Union ;  and  declaring  his  resolution  to  retrieve  his  fault  by  attempt- 
ing to  restore  his  country  to  her  ancient  independence.  The  claims 
of  their  rightful  sovereign,  his  Majesty's  commands  to  rise,  his  pro- 
mise to  come  amongst  them  in  person,  England  ripe  for  insurrec- 
tion, France  teeming  with  supplies,  were  not  forgotten  in  Mar's  ha- 
rangue, nor  without  effect  upon  his  audience.  All  present  took  an  oath 
to  be  faithful  to  one  another,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  as  the  general 
of  King  James;  and  agreed  to  return  each  to  his  own  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  his  men,  and  afterwards  bringing  them  together. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  p.  51,  MS.  I  am  indebted  for  the  communica- 
tkm  of  this  valuable  document  to  .the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Lockhart.  It  is  copied 
io  about  1400  quarto  pages,  and  enriched  with  notes  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  The  Master 
of  Sinclair  was  eldest  son  of  Henry  seventh  Lord  Sinclair,  and  had  served  under  Marl- 
borough, but  was  sentenced  to  death  for  having  killed  two  brother  officers  in  duels.  He 
fled  into  the  Prussian  dominions  with  the  connivance  of  Marlborough,  and  afterwards 
obtaining  the  Queen's  {)ardon,  went  to  reside  at  his  paternal  seat  of  Dysart,  in  Fife.  He 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and  was  attainted  ;  but  a  pardon  for  his  life  being 
granted  him  in  172C,  he  returned  to  Dysart,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  1750. 
**He  seldom,"  says  Sir  Walter,  '*  ventured  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  then  always  well  armed 
and  attended,  holding  himself  still  in  danger  of  the  vengeance  of  the  Schaws,  or  other 
enemies.  The  following  memoirs,"  Sir  Walter  continues,  "  are  written  with  great  talent 
and  peculiar  satirical  energy.  They  are  intended  as  a  justification  of  the  author's  own 
conduct,  but  are  more  successful  in  fixing  a  charge  of  iblly  and  villany  upon  that  of 
others  than  in  exculpating  his  own.  They  will  be  a  precious  treat  to  the  lovers  of  his- 
torical scandal,  should  they  ever  be  made  public.  The  original  memoirs,  written  by  the 
hand  of  the  author,  are  in  the  library  at  Dysart;  but  there  are  other  transcripts  in  private 
collections,  though  some,  I  understand,  have  been  destroyed,  to  gratify  those  whose  an- 
cestors fall  under  the  lash  of  the  Master.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  style,  which  at  first 
is  not  even  grammatical,  becomes  disengaged,  correct  and  spirited  in  the  course  of  oom- 
positkm." 
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It  appears,  however,  from  the  most  authentic  docnments,  that  the 
Scotch  gentlemen,  though  willing  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Chevalier, 
were,  from  the  first,  by  no  means  sanguine  of  success.  They  saw 
well  what  slight  chances  of  victory  were  to  be  balanced  against  the 
imminent  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes;  and  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  of  which  they  were  soon  apprised,  however  it 
might  be  glossed  over  by  Mar's  creatures,*  seemed  to  the  most  dis- 
cerning a  fatal  blow.  Yet  a  deep  and  devoted,  however  mistaken, 
sense  of  duty  overbore  every  other  consideration  in  their  breasts. 
Who  that  reads  of  the  lofty  forgetfulness  of  self,  of  the  chivalrous 
attachment  to  the  fallen,  that  shone  forth  in  the  three  rebellions  of 
1689,  1715,  and  1745,  and  that  notwithstanding  repeated  reverses, 
^'for  all  that,  and  all  that,  and  twice  as  much  as  all  that,"  in  the 
words  of  their  own  spirit-stirring  song,  still  stood  firm  and  undis- 
mayed, does  not  feel  inclined  to  cry  shame  upon  the  charges  of 
mean  selfishness  and  calculating  caution,  so  often  cast  upon  this 
brave  Scotch  people?  Who  will  not  own  that  they  have  generous 
actions  to  show  against  the  empty  words  of  their  maligners  ?  Never, 
in  my  opinion,  did  any  nation  combine  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
the  sense  and  shrewdness  which  are  sometimes  thus  unfairly  urged 
as  their  reproach,  with  the  highest  courage  and  most  unconquerable 
fidelity! 

Lord  Mar,  having  sent  orders  to  his  vassals  to  join  him,  raised 
the  standard  of  the  Chevalier  on  the  6th  of  September,  at  Kirk- 
michael,  a  village  of  Brae  Mar.  He  was  then  attended  by  no  more 
than  sixty  men.f  The  standard,  on  its  erection,  was  consecrated  by 
prayers ;  but  the  Highlanders,  ever  watchful  of  omens,  observed  as 
an  unfavourable  sign  that  as  the  pole  was  planted  in  the  ground 
the  gilt  ball  fell  down  from  its  summit. 

The  next  care  of  Mar  was  to  issue  several  letters,  declarations, 
addresses,  and  manifestoes;  papers  very  various  in  title,  but  nearly 
the  same  in  substance.J  His  little  force  was  now  daily  increased 
by  fresh  followers.  About  500  of  his  own  vassals  joined  him  on 
foot.  The  gentlemen  who  came  on  horseback  were  formed  into  a 
body  under  the  Earl  of  Linlithgow,  entrusted  with  the  guard  of 
the  standard,  and  dignified  by  the  name  of  the  "  Royal  Squadron." 
This  body,  which  at  the  outset  was  only  of  twenty  horse,  soon  grew 
into  several  hundreds.§  Meanwhile  the  flame  was  spreading  in  all 
directions.  The  white  cockade — such  was  the  emblem  of  the  Eng- 
lish as  it  is  now  of  the  French  Pretender — was  assumed  by  clan  after 
clan.     The  first  to  rise  was  that  of  Mcintosh;  they  had  nearly  500 

•  "  Malcolm  said  (on  being  told  of  Louis's  death)  he  was  very  well  pleascil  to  hear 
it,  for  a  young  prince  such  as  the  Regent  would  push  our  affair  with  more  vigour  than  the 
old  King,  who  was  half  doated."     Master  of  Sinclnir*s  MS.  p.  84.     See  also  p.  105. 

t  Patten's  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1716,  p.  153,  ed.  1717. 

j  In  his  letter  to  his  own  bailitf,  on  the  9th,  he  says,  "  Let  my  own  tenants  in  Kild- 
rummie  know  that  if  they  come  not  forth  with  their  best  arms,  I  will  send  a  party  im- 
mediately to  burn  what  they  shall  miss  taking  from  them ! By  all  that's  sacred, 

I'll  put  this  in  execution!" 

§  Master  of  Sinclair's  MS.,  p.  118. 
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in  arms,  and  seized  the  important  post  of  Inyemess.  James  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Earl  of  Panmure  at  Brechin,  by  the  Earl  Maris- 
chal  at  Aberdeen,  by  Lord  Huntly  at  Gordon,  and  by  Mr.  Graham, 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Claverhouse,  at  Dundee.  On  the  14th, 
Colonel  John  Hay,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Einnoul,  obtained  pos- 
session of  Perth ;  and  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who  was  advancing  to 
secure  that  place  for  the  Government,  with  some  men  from  Fifeshire, 
retired  without  a  blow.  In  short,  nearly  the  whole  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Tay  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

Meanwhile  a  scheme  had  been  formed  by  the  Jacobites  in  another 
part  of  Scotland,  which,  if  successfur,  would  probably  have  put 
them  at  once  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  that  kingdom.  About 
eighty  persons  at  Edinburgh,  chiefly  Highlanders,  had  plotted  to 
seize  and  surprise  the  Castle,  a  stronghold  of  infinite  importance, 
and  containing  nearly  all  the  arms,  stores,  and  money  then  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.  At  the  head  of  the  conspirators  was 
a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman.  Lord  Drummond.  By  dint  of  some 
bribery,  and  the  cheaper  expedient  of  high  promises,  they  gained 
over  three  soldiers  in  the  garrison,'*'  and  resolved  to  scale  the  Castle 
rock,  at  a  place  on  the  north  side  near  the  sallyport,  where  it 
seemed  the  least  precipitous,  and  where  one  of  their  friends  would 
be  the  sentinel  at  the  time  appointed,  the  9th  of  September,  at 
nine  o'clock  at  night.  Ladders  of  a  peculiar  construction  had 
been  prepared,  which  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Jacobite  soldiers, 
and  fastened  to  a  strong  stake  within  the  wall,  so  as  to  enable  the 
conspirators  to  climb.  It  had  also  been  concerted,  that  on  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  Castle,  they  should  fire  three  cannon;  that 
when  this  signal  should  be  heard  by  some  men  stationed  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Fife,  a  fire  should  be  kindled  on  the  heights; 
and  that  these  beacons,  continued  northward  from  hill  to  hill,  should, 
with  the  speed  of  a  telegraph,  apprise  Mar  of  his  advantage,  and 
enable  him  to  complete  it  by  immediately  pushing  forward  to  Edin- 
burgh. 

But,  unhappily  for  Mar,  a  very  slight  accident  was  suflBcient  to 
defeat  this  promisfng  scheme.  One  of  the  Jacobites  engaged  in  it, 
Mr.  Arthur,  had  communicated  the  whole  design  to  his  brother.  Dr. 
Arthur,  a  physician.  Dr.  Arthur,  a  timid  man,  and  a  recent  con- 
vert, was  much  agitated  at  these  tidings,  and  could  not  disguise 
Trom  his  wife  his  feelings  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety ;  nor,  when 
pressed  by  her  curiosity  for  the  cause  of  them,  had  he  the  firmness 
to  conceal  it.  Thus  entrusted  to  a  woman,  the  secret  soon  ceased 
to  be  so.  The  lady,  without  her  husband's  knowledge,  sent  an 
anonymous  letter  to  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  informing  him  of  the 
whole  conspiracy.  Her  letter  did  not  reach  his  Lordship  till  ten, 
nor  his  express  the  Castle  till  eleven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th;  so  that,  had  the  conspirators  been  punctual  to  their  time,  their 
object  might  have  been  already  attained,  in  spite  of  the  disclosure. 

*  ^  One  sergeant,  William  Ainslie,  and  two  privates,  were  engaged  in  the  scheme. 
Ainslie  was  afterwards  hanged.'*    Sir  Walter  Soott's  note  on  Sinclair's  MS.,  p.  97. 
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But  some  of  them  carousing  at  a  tayem,  and  drinking  deep  bumpers 
to  the  success  of  their  enterprise,  allowed  the  moment  for  its  execu- 
tion to  slip  by,  and  did  not  bring  the  ladders  to  the  foot  of  the  Cas- 
tle rock  until  two  hours  after  their  appointment.*  Scarcely  had 
the  three  sentinels  above  begun  to  draw  the  ladders,  when  the  time 
for  the  change  of  guard  arrived,  and  when  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
were  roused  by  the  news  of  the  express.  One  of  the  Jacobite  sen- 
tinels, seeing  other  soldiers  coming  round  the  rampart,  fired  his 
piece,  and  called  out  below  that  they  had  ruined  both  themselves 
and  him.  His  companions,  at  the  same  time,  let  go  the  ropes.  The 
conspirators  beneath  (some  of  them  much  hurt  by  the  fall  of  the 
ladders)  immediately  dispersed;  and,  although  a  party  of  the  city 
guard  sallied  out  upon  them  from  the  West  Port,  in  hopes  of  making 
prisoners,  only  four  of  them  were  taken.  These  proved  to  be,  Ram- 
say and  Boswell,  writers  to  the  Signet;  Leslie,  late  page  to  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon ;  and  Captain  Maclean,  a  veteran  of  the  field  of 
Killiecrankie.  Thus,  through  the  combined  influence  of  wine  and 
women,  was  this  daring  scheme  defeated. 

The  Cabinet  of  St.  James's  meanwhile  had  no  easy  game  to  play. 
The  whole  force  at  its  disposal  in  Great  Britain  was  scarcely  above 
8000  men.f  With  these  it  had  not  only  to  encounter  secret  con- 
spiracies, undisguised  rebellions,  and  threatened  landings  in  many 
places,  but  also  to  keep  the  peace  in  several  other  districts  where 
the  mob,  inflamed  by  malicious  insinuations,  and  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church,  which  they  believed  to  be  endangered,  pulled 
down  meeting  houses  of  Dissenters,  and  committed  other  acts  of 
riot  and  outrage.  With  such  scanty  numbers  the  Ministers  had  to 
support  the  throne  of  George  and  to  brave  the  enmity  of  Louis;  to 
confirm  a  new  dynasty  and  overawe  an  ancient  rival.  The  chief 
control  and  direction  in  this  arduous  duty  fell  upon  Secretary  Stan- 
hope, on  account  of  his  military  character.  The  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  indeed  far  more  highly  qualified  for  that  or  any  other 
service ;  but,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  then  an  object  of 
aversion  at  Court,  and  deprived  of  all  real  and  efifective  power.J 
The  state  of  Scotland  had,  of  course,  been  from  the  first  a  matter  of 
great  anxiety.  So  early  as  the  24th  of  July,  Stanhope  had  ob- 
tained leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "for  the  encouragement  of  loyalty  in 
Scotland,"§  by  which  it  was  hoped  in  some  degree  to  bridle  the  dis- 
affected clans.  Yet,  when  at  the  end  of  August  the  first  intelligence 
came  that  these  clans  were  actually  gathering,  Stanhope  and  his 

•  "  They  were  so  far  from  carrying  on  their  afiairs  privately,  that  a  gentleman  who 
was  not  concerned  told  me  that  he  was  in  a  house  that  evening,  where  eighteen  of 
them  were  drinking,  and  heard  the  hostess  say  they  were  powdering  their  hair  to  go  to 
tlie  attack  of  the  Castle !"  Sinclair's  MS.  p.  103.  A  strange  sort  of  powder  to  provide 
on  such  an  occasion  1 

t  The  army  estimates  for  1715  show  us  a  total  of  more  than  16.000  men  at  the  ex- 
pense of  556,000/. ;  but  of  these  less  than  9000  were  at  home.  See  the  Comm.  Journ., 
vol,  xviii.  p.  47. 

1  Look  back  to  p.  78;  and  see  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

$  Comm.  Journ.  voL  xviiL  p.  237.  This  act  received  the  Koyal  assent  on  the  30th  of 
August 
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colleagues  concurred  in  thinking  that  this  array  was  only  designed 
as  a  stratagem  to  draw  the  King's  forces  northward,  and  favour  the 
projected  insurrection  of  Ormond  in  the  west;  and  such,  in  fact, 
•was  the  opinion  held  at  this  time  by  the  Jacobites  themselves  at 
Bristol  and  other  places.*  The  Ministers  accordingly  determined 
to  send  no  more  troops  to  Scotland;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  to  the 
south-western  counties  that  they  ordered  the  few  regiments  at  their 
disposal.  They  directed  General  Whitham,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Scotland,  to  march  with  the  handful  of  regular  troops 
(about  fifteen  hundred)  that  could  be  mustered,  and  take  post  at 
Stirling,  so  as  to  maintain  the  passage  of  the  Forth;  but  almost 
immediately  afterwards  they  superseded  him  in  behalf  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  whose  personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  whose 
princely  influence  over  it,  could  not  fail  to  be  most  important  in  the 
coming  struggle.  Argyle  might  be  considered  an  hereditary  foe  of 
the  Stuarts,  yet  his  attachment  to  the  Whig  'party  was  very  recent 
and  doubtful,  and  no  man  had  taken  a  more  active  part  towards 
their  expulsion  from  office  than  himself.  On  that  occasion  he  seems  to 
have  been  guided  by  a  mean  resentment  against  Marlborough,  who 
thought  but  lightly  of  his  character,  and  who  goes  so  far  as  to  say, 
in  one  of  his  private  letters,  "I  cannot  have  a  worse  opinion  of  any 
man  than  I  have  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  "f  By  the  new  Tory 
administration,  which  he  had  contributed  to  raise,  he  was  sent  to 
succeed  Stanhope  in  Spain ;  an  appointment  which,  from  the  des- 
perate state  of  aflFairs,  added  nothing  to  his  laurels.  His  return  to 
England  was  soon  followed  by  his  rupture  with  the  Ministry;  he 
■was  dismissed  from  his  employments,  and  rejoined  his  former  friends, 
who,  though  they  could  scarcely  place  any  very  unmixed  confidence 
in  his  support,  yet  knew  its  value  too  well  to  receive  it  otherwise 
than  warmly.  This  powerful  chieftain  was  born  in  1678.J  His 
influence  was  not  confined  to  the  Highlands,  nor  his  talent  to  a  field 
of  battle;  he  was  also  distinguished  as  a  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  though  extremely  cool  and  collected  in  his  conduct,  his 
oratory  was  warm  and  impassioned.§  His  manner  was  most  dignified 
and  graceful,  his  diction  not  deficient  in  elegance;  but  he  greatly 
impaired  its  efifect  by  too  constantly  directing  it  to  panegyrics  upon 
his  own  candour  and  disinterestedness,  qualities  of  which  I  firmly 
believe  that  no  man  ever  had  less. 

The  Earl  of  Sutherland,  also,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  was  directed  to  embark  in  a  King's  ship,  the  Queen- 
borough,  and  sail  for  his  domains  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland, 

•  Tindal's  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  421.  t  To  the  Duchess,  March  25, 1710. 

f  It  is  stated  in  Collins's  Peerage  (vol.  vi.  p.  443),  that  he  was  twenty-three  in  1705; 
but  here  he  appears  to  be  confounded  w^ith  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Isla,  who  aAerwards 
succeeded  him  in  the  dukedom. 

S  Thomson  says  of  him,  "  From  his  rich  tongue  persuasion  flows." — "  I  thought  him," 
rays  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  the  most  alTecting,  persua.'*ive,  and  applauded  speaker  I  ever 
heard.  I  was  captivated,  like  others ;  but  when  I  came  home  and  coolly  considered 
what  he  had  said,  stripped  of  all  those  ornaments  in  which  he  had  dressed  it,  I  often 
found  the  matter  flimsy  and  the  argumenu  weak."    Letter  to  his  Son,  December  5, 1749. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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with  a  commission  to  raise  his  Tassals,  as  well  as  any  other  clans  on 
which  he  might  prevail  in  favour  of  the  established  Government. 

Other  measures  of  great  vigour  and  activity  were  taken  by  Stan- 
hope and  his  colleagues.  According  to  an  article  in  the  guarantee 
for  the  Protestant  succession,  the  Dutch  had  bound  themselves  to 
furnish  a  body  of  6000  men,  in  case  of  need ;  and  to  claim  this 
contingent,  Horace  Walpole  was  now  despatched  to  the  Hague.  At 
home,  the  Parliament  was  induced  to  vote  most  loyal  addresses ;  to 
suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  to  grant  liberal  supplies ;  to  offer 
a  reward  of  100,000Z.  for  seizing  the  Pretender  alive  or  dead ;  and 
to  empower  the  King  to  seize  suspected  persons.  All  half-pay 
officers  were  recalled  to  active  service.  Twenty-one  regiments 
(7000  men)  were  ordered  to  be  raised. 

At  Edinburgh  the  Government,  availing  themselves  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Castle 
several  noted  Jacobites;  the  Earls  of  Hume,  Wigtoun,  and  Kinnoul, 
Lord  Deskford,  and  Messrs.  Lockhart  of  Carnwarth  and  Hume  of 
Whitfield.  By  a  clause  in  the  new  act  for  encouraging  loyalty  in 
Scotland,  which  had  passed  on  the  30th  of  August,  the  King  had 
also  been  empowered  to  summon  any  suspected  persons  to  Edinburgh, 
there  to  give  security  for  their  good  behaviour ;  or,  in  case  of  non- 
appearance, to  be  denounced  as  rebels.  This  provision  was  imme- 
diately put  in  force  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  a  great  number  of 
persons  summoned ;  but  the  effect  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  have 
been  very  unfavourable  to  the  Government.  It  drove  to  a  decision 
those  wavering  politicians  who  would,  in  all  probability,  have  re- 
mained quietly  at  home,  without  declaring  for  either  party;  and 
the  decision  thus  forced  upon  them  was  almost  always  for  their 
secret  inclination — the  Pretender.  Scarcely  any  obeyed  the  requi- 
sition; and  most  of  them  gave  civil  excuses  to  the  one  party,  but 
active  assistance  to  the  other.  Thus,  for  example,  the  veteran  Earl 
of  Breadalbane,  a  man  nearly  four-score  years  of  age,  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh an  affidavit  of  his  ill  health,  which  is  still  preserved,  and 
which  exhibits  a  most  dreadful  array  of  all  human  infirmities. 
Coughs,  rheums,  and  defluxions,  gravel  and  stitches,  pains  in  the 
back  and  kidneys,  seem  the  least  in  the  catalogue ;  it  declares  him 
unable  to  move  without  danger  to  his  life;  and  it  is  attested  "upon 
soul  and  conscience'*  by  a  neighbouring  physician,  and  by  the  minis- 
ter of  the  parish.*  Yet,  on  the  very  day  after  the  date  of  this 
paper,  the  old  Earl  had  left  home  and  joined  the  army  of  Mar ! 

That  general  was  still  in  the  Highlands.  He  had  found  great 
difficulty  in  raising  the  Athol  men,  from  the  Duke  of  that  name 
making  no  manifestation  in  his  favour;  but  it  has  been  alleged  by 
his  enemies  that  he  himself  had  secretly  endeavoured  to  disgust  the 
Duke  of  Athol  with  the  enterprise,  apprehending  that,  should  this 
powerful  nobleman  join  the  insurgents,  he  and  not  Mar  would  be 

■  See  the  collection  of  Original  Letters  and  Pnpers  on  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  printed 
at  Edinburgh,  1730,  p.  20, 
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considered  their  leader."^  To  obtain  the  Duke's  men,  but  without 
the  Duke,  is  said  to  have  been  Mar's  object;  and  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  it,  through  the  exertions  of  Lord  TuUibardine  and  two 
of  his  brothers.  Above  600  from  that  country  joined  their  young 
Marquis.  At  length,  on  the  28th  of  September,  Mar  made  his  entry 
into  Perth;  when  his  forces  fell  but  little  short  of  6000  men.  On 
the  same  day,  also,  he  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  James 
Murray,  second  son  of  Lord  Stormont,  with  most  auspicious  tidings 
from  Commercy.  Twelve  ships,  full  of  arms  and  ammunition,  were 
described  as  ready  to  sail,  and  the  Chevalier  as  resolved  to  follow 
them  without  delay.  One  or  two  small  ships  of  that  kind  had,  in 
fact,  already  reached  the  Scottish  coast,  and  safely  disembarked 
their  stores,  and  accident  threw  into  Lord  Mar's  hands  a  similar 
supply  from  a  different  quarter.  A  vessel  had  been  equipped  at 
Leith  by  the  Government,  and  freighted  with  300  stand  of  arms  for 
the  use  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland's  party  in  the  North.  Stress  of 
weather  compelled  the  vessel  to  take  shelter  under  the  Fife  coast 
near  Burntisland;  and  the  skipper,  being  a  native  of  that  place,  took 
advantage  of  the  gale  to  go  ashore  and  visit  his  family.  On  the  2d 
of  October,  intelligence  of  his  neglect  of  duty  was  brought  to  Perth ; 
it  was  determined  to  try  this  favourable  opportunity;  and  at  five 
o'clock  the  same  evening,  a  party  of  eighty  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  sallied  from  the  gates.  They 
arrived  at  Burntisland  about  midnight,  surprised  the  skipper  in  his 
bed,  seized  the  arms  in  the  ship,  and  returned  safely  the  same  night 
with  their  booty,  though,  both  in  going  and  coming,  they  had  to 
pass  within  ten  miles  of  Stirling.  This  exploit  gave  peculiar  satis- 
faction to  the  insurgents,  as  tending  not  only  to  augment  their  own 
resources,  but  to  impair  those  of  a  formidable  enemy ;  and  it  also 
encouraged  Mar  to  push  his  outposts  along  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  to 
station  garrisons  in  the  castles  of  Burntisland  and  of  Falkland. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Argyle  had  arrived  in  Scotland  about  the 
middle  of  September,  and  hastened  to  the  camp  at  Stirling.  He  had 
brought  with  him  not  a  single  battalion  of  troops,  not  one  piece  of 
artillery.  He  had  found  under  his  command  no  more  than  1000  foot, 
and  a  body  of  dragoons,  partly  from  that  excellent  regiment  the 
Scots  Greys,  t  but  altogether  of  only  600  men.  His  own  clan  was 
kept  quiet  by  the  dread  of  an  inroad  from  General  Gordon  with  a 

*  SincIair^B  MS.,  p.  116.  "  It  is  certain/'  he  adds,  **  the  Duke  was  of  that  consequence 
that  he'd  have  done  more  in  one  day  in  raising  the  Highlands  than  Mar  in  two  months.'' 
See  also  p.  236.  I  have  seen  in  the  King's  Library  at  the  Brit.  Mus.  (Polit  Pamph. 
case  95),  a  MS.  **  Mimoire  de  ce  qui  s'est  pass^  dans  le  pays  d'Athol  et  des  loyales  de- 
fences que  sa  Grandeur  le  Due  a  faitee  pour  le  service  du  gouverneraent."  1715.  It 
was  no  doubt  drawn  up  in  French  in  order  lo  be  laid  before  the  king. 

t  "  The  dragoons  called  the  Scots  Greys  for  many  years  maintained  a  character  greatly 
SQperior  to  that  of  an  ordinary  regiment.  They  never  gave  a  bounty  exceeding  a  crown , 
and  were  recruited  from  a  class  of  persons  greatly  superior  to  those  who  usually  enter 
the  army,  such  as  the  sons  of  decent  farmers  and  tradesmen,  who  felt  a  vocation  for  the 
army.  No  ignominious  punishment  was  ever  inflicted,  and  a  criminal  who  had  merited 
such  was  previously  uaiiiiferred  to  another  regiment"  Sir  Walter  Scott's  note  on  Sin- 
clair's MS.,  p.  3U4. 
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party  of  Mar's  followers ;  on  his  flank  and  rear,  Glasgow,  Dumfries, 
and  other  towns,  were  threatened  by  the  Jacobites;  and  there  seemed 
great  danger  of  his  being  completely  surrounded  at  Stirling,  and  yet 
he  could  not  move  from  before  its  ramparts  without  still  more  immi- 
nent peril.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  course  for  Mar  to  follow 
was  plain.  lie  could,  early  in  October,  have  mustered  above  eight  thou- 
sand men;  with  which,  says  Marshal  Berwick,  he  ought  to  have  im- 
mediately marched  forward;  and  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
drive  Argyle  before  him  headlong  over  the  Tweed,  and  obtain  pos- 
Eession  of  the  whole  of  Scotland.*  But  it  was  now  that  Mar's  want 
of  military  genius  grew  apparent.  He  had  been  very  successful  in 
prevailing  upon  the  Highland  chieftains  and  stirring  up  the  clans,  a 
task  which  required  only  address  and  management ;  but  having  thus 
drawn  the  sword,  it  remained  a  useless  weapon  in  his  inexperienced 
hands.  He  lingered  at  Perth  for  several  weeks,  awaiting  the  move- 
ments of  the  Jacobites  in  England,  who,  on  their  part,  were  also  in 
a  great  measure  at  gaze,  and  in  expectation  of  his  movements.  In 
civil  wars,  to  lose  an  opportunity  is  to  lose  all ;  and  the  victory  be- 
longs to  the  swift  still  more  than  to  the  strong. 

There  were  several  other  circumstances  that  should  have  warned 
Mar  against  such  procrastination.  First,  the  disposition  of  his  High- 
landers, who  were  as  usual  careless  of  stratagem,  eager  for  battle, 
and  likely,  if  withheld,  to  cool  in  spirit  and  to  dwindle  in  numbers ; 
next,  the  great  expense,  and  consequent  disgust,  occasioned  by  delay 
to  the  principal  gentlemen  engaged,  from  the  necessity  of  their  main- 
taining many  of  their  subordinate  friends  and  vassals ;  thirdly,  the 
host  of  jarring  pretensions  and  claims  to  command  amongst  the  lead- 
ing men,  which  must  always  be  expected  in  an  irregular  force,  and 
which  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent  enterprise  and  active  em- 
ployment. The  Master  of  Sinclair,  who  was  present,  complains 
bitterly  of  the  number  of  gentlemen  who  "were  not  satisfied  with 
being  colonels  when  they  were  not  capable  of  being  corporals !"  He 
tells  us,  also,  that  Mar  being  jealous  of  his  authority,  did  not  suffi- 
ciently consult  nor  willingly  employ  his  ablest  officers,  and  trusted 
too  much  to  the  judgment  of  one  Major  Clephane.  "  To  make,"  he 
Fays,  "his  Lordship's  sudden  military  genius  more  conceivable  and 
natural,  Clephane  was  cried  up  to  the  skies,  and  was  always  buzzing 
in  his  ear,  like  Mahomet's  pigeon,  and  it  was  granted  there  wanted 
no  more  to  make  a  consummate  general  than  Mar's  head  and  Cle- 
phane's  practice." 

The  movements  of  the  English  Jacobites,  on  which  Mar  so  much 
depended,  will  now  require  some  detail.  Stanhope  had  continued 
to  take  the  most  vigorous  measures  against  them.  Lords  Lansdown 
and  Duplin,  and  the  titular  Duke  of  Powis,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower;  a  warrant  was  issued  against  the  Earl  of  Jersey;  and  Lieu- 

•  Mdm.  de  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.  The  Mnrshnl  adds,  "L'on  peut  avoir  beauconp 
d'esprit,  boaucoup  de  coumKO  personnel,  6lre  habile  ministre,  el  toutefois  n'avoir  pas  les 
talons  requis  pour  une  entreprise  de  cette  nature.     11  est  certain  qne  Mar  ne  les  avait 

pas." 
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tenant-Colonel  Paul,  of  the  Guards,  being  detected  in  enlisting  men 
for  the  Pretender,  was  secured.  On  the  21st  of  September,  the  very 
day  of  the  adjournment  of  Parliament,  which  did  not  meet  again  for 
business  till  next  year,  Stanhope  brought  down  to  the  Commons  a 
message  from  the  King,  desiring  their  consent  for  apprehending  six 
members  of  their  House,  whom  his  Majesty  had  cause  to  suspect  of 
treasonable  practices.  These  six  members  were  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham,  Sir  John  Packington,  Mr.  Edward  Harvey,  Mr.  Forster,  Mr. 
Antis,  and  Mr.  Corbet  Kynaston;  all  men  of  violent  High-church 
principles,  and  considerable  local  power.  The  consent  requested 
was  unanimously  granted  by  the  House;  and  Harvey  and  Antis 
being  still  in  town,  were  immediately  apprehended.  The  former 
stabbed  himself  in  two  or  three  places  of  the  breast,  but  his  wounds 
proved  to  be  not  mortal.  Sir  John  Packington  was  brought  up  to 
London  from  his  house  in  Worcestershire;  Sir  William  Wyndham 
was  seized  at  his  in  Somersetshire,  while  asleep  in  bed :  however, 
pretending  to  go  into  an  inner  room  to  take  leave  of  his  wife,  who 
was  with  child,  he  made  liis  escape  through  a  postern.  A  proclama- 
tion, offering  a  reward  of  lOOOZ.  for  his  discovery,  was  now  issued; 
and  Sir  William  finding  that  one  of  his  letters  had  been  intercepted, 
and  that  his  retreat  was  likely  to  be  tracked,  thought  it  prudent  to 
surrender  himself.  Accordingly,  coming  up  to  London,  he  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  Lord  Hertford,  his  brother-in-law,  who  sent 
notice  of  it  to  Stanhope.  The  matter  was  then  laid  before  the  Privy 
Council,  the  King  himself  being  present;  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
the  father  of  Lady  Wyndham,  offered  to  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  son-in-law.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  refuse  and  oflfend 
the  first  Protestant  peer  of  the  country,  a  firm  friend  of  the  Hanover 
succession,  a  powerful  leader  of  the  Whig  party.  But  Lord  Towns- 
bend  considered  the  proofs  against  Wyndham  so  strong,  and  the 
necessity  for  his  arrest  so  urgent,  that  he  resolutely  made  a  motion 
for  that  object.  A  long  pause  ensued.  During  nearly  ten  minutes 
no  other  member  ventured  to  support  him;  until  at  length  two  or 
three  rose  together  to  second  the  motion.  It  was  carried ;  and  as 
the  King  withdrew  into  his  closet,  he  took  Lord  Townshend's  hand, 
and  said,  "You  have  done  me  a  great  service  to-day."*  Somerset, 
who  expressed  his  resentment  warmly  and  intemperately,  was  re- 
moved from  his  oflBce  of  Master  of  the  Horse — the  first  appearance 
of  a  schism  in  the  Whig  administration,  f 

The  arrest  of  Wyndham,  whose  influence  in  the  western  counties 
was  predominant,  and  who  held  the  threads  of  the  whole  Jacobite 
conspiracy,  was  of  great  avail  in  breaking  and  unravelling  its  tex- 
ture. Troops  had  also  been  marched  into  that  quarter;  Bristol, 
which  the  Jacobites  intended  to  surprise,  was  carefully  guarded  by 
the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county ;  several 
chests  of  fire-arms,  and  about  200  horses,  designed  for  the  use  of 

•  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol  i.  p.  71. 

t  ^e  Somefset'a  personal  animosity  against  Townshend  and  Stanhope  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Isla,  of  Dec.  13,  17 ;G.     Coxes  Walpolo,  vol.  ii.  p.  IIS. 
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the  insurgents,  were  there  discovered  and  seized,  and  their  most 
active  agents  arrested.  At  Plymouth,  where  a  similar  attempt  had 
been  projected  by  the  Jacobites^,  similar  precautions  were  taken 
against  them;  and  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  a  stirring  Cornish  gentleman 
of  considerable  note,  was  sent  up  to  London  in  the  custody  of  a 
messenger. 

The  University  of  Oxford  also  felt  the  rod  of  power.  That 
learned  body  had  of  late  scarcely  made  a  secret  of  their  disaffection 
to  the  Government.  On  the  flight  and  attainder  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  their  Chancellor,  they  had,  as  a  token  of  approbation  of 
his  principles,  conferred  that  dignity  upon  the  Earl  of  Arran,  his 
brother;  and  their  honorary  degrees  were  in  like  manner  reserved 
only  for  non-jurors,  or  at  least  High  Tories.  An  intercepted  letter 
from  an  undergraduate  to  his  friend  in  London  boasts  that  '^  Here 
we  fear  nothing,  but  drink  James's  health  every  day.*'  Colonel 
Owen  and  several  other  broken  officers  hiad  taken  shelter  at  the 
University,  and  were  concerting  measures  with  the  heads  of  houses, 
afid  projecting  rfn  insurrection,  to  be  combined  with  that  of  Bristol ; 
but  Stanhope,  having  intelligence  of  the  design,  sent  thither  General 
Pepper,  one  of  his  Brihuega  officers,  with  a  squadron  of  dragoons. 
Marching  all  night.  Pepper  entered  Oxford  at  day-break,  on  the 
6th  of  October.  He  immediately  summoned  to  his  presence  both 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Mayor,  delivered  to  them  a  letter  from 
Stanhope,  and  acquainted  them  with  his  orders  to  seize  eighteen 
suspected  persons.  The  two  dignitaries,  scared  at  the  unexpected 
sight  of  soldiers,  readily  promised  him  their  assistance  towards  this 
object,  and  the  soldiers  began  their  search;  Pepper,  at  the  same 
time,  declaring  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  that  if  any  disturbance  hap- 
pened, 01^  if  any  persons  assembled  in  the  streets  above  the  number 
allowed  by  the  Riot  Act,  he  would  order  his  men  to  fire.  No  such 
extremities,  however,  came  to  pass.  Colonel  Owen,  who  was  lodging 
at  the  Greyhound  Inn,  leaped  over  a  wall  in  his  night-gown,  and 
escaped  into  Magdalen  College;  but  of  the  other  suspected  persons 
ten  or  twelve  were  taken,  and  the  soldiers  left  the  town.  Such  pro- 
ceedings, it  must  be  owned,  bear  something  of  a  harsh  and  tyrannical 
aspect,  and  seem  more  worthy  of  Spain  or  Italy  than  of  England. 
Yet,  by  these  measures  was  the  intended  insurrection  crushed  in  its 
bud,  and  the  bloodshed  which  must  have  followed  it  happily  averted; 
nor  should  we  forget  that  the  apparent  mildness  which  forbears  to 
punish  faults  is,  in  many  cases,  real  cruelty  which  tempts  to  crimes. 
No  rising  whatever  took  place  in  the  west;  and  when  Ormond,  as 
already  mentioned,  came  off  Plymouth,  according  to  his  appointment, 
he  found  no  one  ready  to  meet  him,  and  was  refused,  says  Boling- 
broke,  a  night's  lodging  in  a  country  which  he  had  been  told  was  in 
a  good  posture  to  receive  the  Chevalier  himself.  The  importance 
of  the  service  done  to  the  House  of  Hanover  in  this  transaction  will 
best  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  Jacobite  party  had  always 
considered  Ormond's  design  as  far  more  hopeful  and  momentous 
than  Mar's. 
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In  the  north  of  England,  however,  afifairs  took  a  less  pacific  turn. 
The  shires  of  Lancaster  and  Northumberland  were,  more  than  any 
others  in  England,  embued  with  the  lingering  spirit  of  Catholicism ; 
and  Mr.  Forster,  one  of  the  persons  aimed  at  in  the  King's  message 
of  the  21flt  of  September,  was  member  for  the  latter  county.  A 
messenger  had  been  sent  down  to  seize  him  at  Durham ;  and  a  writ 
was  also  entrusted  to  the  same  person  against  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  a  young  nobleman  whose  influence  was  considerable  in  the 
north,  and  whose  Jacobite  zeal  was  inflamed  by  his  tenets  as  a 
Koman  Catholic,  and  by  his  descent  as  sprung  from  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Second.  Hearing  of  the  orders  for  their 
arrest,  and  being  thus  driven  to  extremity,  both  Forster  and  Der- 
wentwater  resolved,  rather  than  surrender,  to  precipitate  their  in- 
tended insurrection.  By  appointment  with  some  friends  they  met 
on  the  6th  of  October,  at  a  place  called  Greenrig,  from  whence  they 
inarched  the  same  night  to  the  small  town  of  Bothbury.  Their 
force  was  then  only  sixty  horse;  but,  on  proceeding  to  Warkworth, 
they  were  joined  by  Lord  Widdrington,*  another  Catholic  Peer, 
with  thirty  more.  They  chose  Mr.  Forster  for  their  general;  not 
on  account  of  his  superior  influence  and  station,  still  less  from  any 
supposed  abilities  or  military  knowledge,  but  simply  because  he  was 
a  Protestant,  and  because  it  was  thought  unwise  to  rouse  the  popular 
animosity  by  placing  a  Papist  at  their  head.  Forster,  himself,  but 
in  disguise,  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  at  Warkworth  with  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  as  many  other  formalities  as  a  remote  village  could 
admit.  From  Warkworth  he  marched  to  Alnwick,  and  from  Aln- 
wick to  Morpeth.  He  had  many  offers  of  assistance  from  the  country 
people;  but  had  no  arms  to  equip  them,  and  received  no  others  than 
horsemen.  Of  these,  however,  no  small  number  joined  him  from 
the  borders;  so  that  on  entering  Morpeth,  he  could  muster  as  many 
as  300. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  rapid  advance  might  have  given  the 
insurgents  possession  of  Newcastle,  where  several  leading  gentle- 
men, especially  Sir  William  Blaekett,  were  eager  to  receive  them ; 
but  their  delay  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  prepare  for  defence.  A 
great  majority  there,  as  almost  everywhere  in  England,  was  warmly 
in  favour  of  the  Protestant  succession;  700  men  came  forward  to 
enlist  as  volunteers,  the  walls  were  hastily  repaired,  the  gateways 
elosed  up  with  stones,  and  this  important  post  secured.  Thus  dis- 
appointed, the  insurgents  withdrew  towards  Hexham,  where  they 
hoped  to  communicate  with  their  friends  in  Lancashire;  and  they  had 
already  sent  an  express  to  Lord  Mar,  to  explain  their  want  of  foot 
soldiers,  and  entreat  his  assistance  in  that  respect. 

*  This  was  the  (burth  Lord  Widdrington,  great  grandson  of  the  one  killed  on  the 
King's  side  in  1651.    '^He  was,''  anys  Clarendon,  "one  of  the  most  goodly  persons  of 

that  age a  gentleman  of  ilie  best  and  most  ancient  extraction  of  the  county  of 

Nortlmmberland,  and  of  a  very  fair  fortune."  (Hist.  vol.  vL  p.  504,  ed.  1826.)  The 
accounts  of  his  descendant  in  1715  are  much  less  favorable.  "I  could  never  discover 
anything  like  boldness  or  bravery  in  him,"  says  Mr.  Robert  PaUen,  the  chaplain— no  doubt 
an  excellent  judge  of  military  prowess.    (Hist.  p.  61.) 
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Meanwhile  another  insurrection  was  breaking  forth  in  the  south- 
west of  Scotland.  Lord  Kenmure  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  at 
Moffat  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  next  day  attempted  to  surprise 
Dumfries ;  but  the  Marquis  of  Annandale,  with  some  attendants, 
having  thrown  himself  into  that  town,  it  was  secured  for  the  King. 
Within  a  few  days.  Lord  Kenmure  was  joined  by  the  Earls  of 
Nithisdale,  Wintoun,  and  Carnwath,  and  other  persons  of  note;  but 
the  chief  command  still  remained  with  himself.*  He  determined  to 
unite  his  forces — they  were  about  200  horsemen — with  those  of  Mr. 
Forster,  and  for  that  object  proceeded  through  Hawick  and  Jed- 
burgh, over  the  border  to  Rothbury,  where,  on  the  19th,  he  was 
joined  by  "  the  handful  of  Northumberland  fox-hunters,"  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  contemptuously  calls  them.f  From  thence  the  com- 
bined body,  being  apprised  of  Lord  Mar*s  having  sent  Brigadier 
Macintosh  and  a  reinforcement  to  their  aid,  and  of  his  appointing 
Kelso  as  the  place  of  junction,  directed  their  march  to  that  town. 

The  expedition  of  Brigadier  Macintosh  had  been  planned  even 
before  Mar  received  intelligence  of  the  Northumbrian  insurrection. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  his  ruinous  procrastination  in 
lingering  at  Perth,  and  not  atttacking,  as  he  might,  and  defeating, 
as  he  must,  the  scanty  numbers  of  Argyle.  Instead  of  such 
judicious  boldness,  he  began  to  weave  a  complicated  web  of  strata- 
gems, and  designed,  in  his  own  phrase,  to  enclose  the  Duke  "  in  a 
hose-net"  at  Stirling.  For  this  purpose  he  had  already  despatched 
to  his  right  a  body  under  General  Gordon  to  seize  Inverary,  keep 
the  Campbells  from  rising,  and  then  descend  upon  the  English  army 
from  the  west.  On  his  left  he  wished  to  effect  a  similar  diversion, 
by  sending  another  detachment  across  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
threatening  Argyle  from  the  rear.  The  soldiers  selecte<i  by  Mar 
for  this  latter  service  were  picked  men,  chiefly  from  the  clan  Mac- 
intosh, and  the  regiments  of  Lords  Nairn,  Strathmore,  and  Charles 
Murray:  they  amounted  to  nearly  2000,  and  their  command  was 
intrusted  to  Brigadier  Macintosh  of  Borlum,J  a  veteran  of  very 
great  experience,  zeal,  and  intrepidity.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
cross  the  Frith  in  safety,  there  being  then  three  English  men  of  war 
at  hand,  to  guard  against  any  such  attempt.  But  in  hopes  of  mis- 
directing their  attention,  another  detachment  of  500  men  was 
marched  to  Burntisland,  and  made  apparent  preparations  for  effect- 
ing a  passage  at  that  place.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  men  of 
war  immediately  sailed  to  that  point  to  intercept  them,  if  they 
attempted  to  come  over.  No  sooner  was  the  enemy  thus  engaged, 
than  Macintosh,  having  obtained  some  open  boats  at  Crail,  Pitten- 

*  "He  was  of  a  sinj^ular  gocxl  temper,  and  too  calm  and  mild  to  be  qualified  for  sinch 
a  post,  being  plain  boili  in  his  dress  and  in  his  address.*'  (Patten's  Hist  p.  52.)  This 
is  the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  fino  clothes  have  been  reckoned  amongst  the  requisites 
for  a  good  general. 

t  Note  to  Sinclair s  MS, ad  fin. 

j  Borlum  was  the  name  of  the  Brigadier's  estate  (Chambers'  Rehell.  p.  217);  and 
Mr.  Hogg  is  mistaken  in  calling  it  Borland,  aAer  a  small  place  in  Perilislure.  (Jacobite 
Relics,  p.  151,  ed.  1819.) 
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weem,  and  Elie  (small  ports  twenty  miles  to  the  eastward),  embarked 
his  men  secretly  at  night,  and  put  to  sea.  Next  morning  the  first 
object  descried  by  the  English  seamen  was  the  fleet  of  boats  already 
half  way  over  the  channel.  They  attempted  to  give  chase ;  but 
-wind  and  tide  being,  as  Macintosh  had  calculated,  both  against 
them,  they  could  only  send  their  boats  in  pursuit,  and  only  capture 
one  of  the  enemy's.  Forty  insurgents  were  thus  taken  prisoners 
and  conveyed  to  Leith,  where  they  were  secured  in  the  gaol ;  of 
thelothers,  two  or  three  hundred,  with  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  were 
stranded  on  the  islet  of  May;  but  the  remainder,  to  the  number  of 
1600,  safely  reached  the  main  land  at  the  ports  of  Aberlady  and 
North  Berwick. 

The  local  authorities  at  Edinburgh  stood  aghast  at  an  enterprise 
BO  dexterous  and  so  daring.  Their  city  was  by  no  means  prepared 
against  an  attack;  but  they  had  in  their  Provost,  Sir  George  War- 
render,  an  active  and  undaunted  chief.  An  express  was  immediately 
sent  to  Argyle,  entreating  his  assistance ;  and  measures  were  taken 
to  barricade  the  gates,  to  provide  arms,  and  to  enlist  volunteers. 
Brigadier  Macintosh  had  previously  formed  no  design  against  Edin- 
burgh, nor  was  any  such  authorised  by  his  instructions;  but,  hearing 
of  the  public  consternation  and  the  defenceless  state  of  the  city,  and 
belie^dng  this  great  prize  to  bo  within  his  grasp,  he  determined  to 
push  forward  and  seize  it.  Accordingly,  having  stopped  at  Had- 
dington one  night  to  refresh  his  men,  he,  on  the  14th  of  October, 
advanced  against  the  capital ;  and  in  the  evening  he  reached  a  place 
called  Jock's  Lodge,  within  a  mile  of  Edinburgh.  Here  he  learnt 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  every  moment  expected,  and  that  a 
considerable  number  of  the  citizens  had  taken  arms.  He  therefore 
thought  it  expedient  to  pause  in  his  progress,  and  turned  aside 
towards  Leith,  where  he  threw  open  the  gaol,  and  released  the  forty 
prisoners  captured  in  their  passage.  From  thence,  late  the  same 
night,  he  crossed  to  North  Leith,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
citadel. 

The  citadel  of  Leith  was  a  square  fort  with  four  demi-bastions 
and  a  dry  ditch  around  it,  built  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  but  since 
in  a  great  measure  dismantled.  It  afforded,  however,  to  Macintosh 
no  contemptible  position  for  defence;  and  during  the  night,  he 
obtained  from  the  government  stores  at  the  Custom-house  a  large 
quantity  of  meal,  brandy,  and  other  articles  of  provision;  he  took 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  vessels  in  the  harbour  to  mount  upon 
his  ramparts,  and  he  supplied  the  place  of  gates  by  hasty  barricades 
of  wood;  so  that  the  next  morning  found  him  ready,  if  required,  to 
stand  a  siege. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  had  answered  the  call  of 
the  Provost  with  remarkable  promptitude  and  judgment.  He  took 
with  him  two  or  three  hundred  dragoons,  and  about  as  many  foot, 
whom  he  mounted  on  country  horses,  and,  by  dint  of  great  expedi- 
tion, he  came  in  sight  of  Edinburgh  a  few  hours  after  Mac  Intosh, 
and  entered  the  city  at  10  o'clock  that  night.     Being  joined  next 
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morning  by  the  horse  militia  of  the  neighbouring  district,  and  also 
by  the  city  guard  and  volunteers,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
about  1200  men;  "v^ith  which  force  he  marched  to  North  Leith;  and 
coming  before  the  citadel,  sent  forward  a  messenger  with  a  summons 
to  surrender,  and  a  threat,  that,  if  compelled  to  use  force,  he  would 
give  no  quarter. 

A  Highland  gentleman,  the  Laird  of  Einnachin,  appeared  upon 
the  ramparts  to  answer  this  summons.  ^^ Surrender,''  he  said,  ^'waa 
a  word  they  did  not  understand,  and  he  hoped  never  would.  Quar- 
ter they  were  determined  neither  to  take  nor  to  give.  As  for  an 
assault,  if  his  Grace  were  prepared  to  give,  they  were  no  les^  pre- 
pared to  receive  it." 

Argyle  was,  in  fact,  by  no  means  able  to  execute  his  threat.  He 
dismounted,  and  deliberately  walked  round  the  citadel,  surveying  it 
both  on  the  land  and  sea  side;  but  finding  no  vulnerable  point,  he 
determined  to  postpone  the  attack  till  next  morning,  when  he  ex- 
pected the  aid  of  some  artillery,  and  for  that  day  accordingly  he 
marched  back  with  his  force  to  Edinburgh.  But  it  was  now  apparent 
to  Macintosh  that  the  arrival  of  this  force  from  Stirling  had  blighted 
his  hopes  of  reducing  the  city.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  far  more 
probable  that  he  himself  would  be  taken,  so  soon  as  artillery  was 
brought  against  him.  Moreover,  he  felt  that  acting  as  he  did  against 
his  instructions  he  was  liable  to  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  could 
only  escape  the  most  severe  censure  by  the  most  splendid  success. 
On  these  grounds  he  determined  to  resume  his  original  plan,  to  steal 
forth  from  the  citadel  of  Leith  that  night,  and  direct  his  march  to 
the  south  of  Scotland. 

Having  thus  resolved,  Macintosh  sent  a  boat  over  the  Frith,  to 
inform  Mar  of  his  designs;  and,  as  the  vessel  left  the  shore,  he 
directed  a  shot  to  be  fired  after  it;  by  which  stratagem,  he  deceived 
the  crews  of  the  English  men-of-war,  who  supposed  the  boat  to 
belong  to  one  of  their  friends,  and  made  no  attempt  to  intercept  it. 
When  night  had  completely  set  in,  Macintosh  silently  marched  from 
the  citadel,  proceeding  along  the  beach,  and  across  the  head  of  the 
pier,  where  his  men  were  knee  deep  in  water.  He  entered  Mussel- 
burgh before  midnight,  and  early  on  Sunday,  the  16th,  he  arrived 
at  Seton  Palace,  the  seat  of  their  partisan,  the  Earl  of  Wintoun, 
about  seven  miles  from  Edinburgh,*  where  he  availed  himself  of  a 
very  strong  garden  wall  as  an  intrenchment,  and  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  defence  in  case  of  pursuit  from  Argyle. 

*  Seton  House  had  some  time  before  been  forcibly  entered  and  rifled  by  tlie  Lothian 
militia.  Lord  Wintoun,  in  his  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  him  (Jan. 
23,  1716),  ascribes  their  conduct  entirely  to  "private  pique  and  revenge.  The  most 
Bacred  places,^'  he  adds,  **did  not  escape  their  fury  and  resentment:  they  broke  into  his 
(Roman  Catholic)  chapel,  defaced  the  monuments  of  his  ancestors,  took  up  the  stones 
of  their  sepulchres,  thrust  irons  through  their  bodies,  and  treated  them  in  a  most  bar- 
barous, inhuman,  and  unchristian-like  manner!"  (Pari.  Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  2S0.)  I  wish 
that  I  were  able  to  contradict  this  disgraceful  charge.  Lord  Wintoun  had  not  at  that 
time  taken  arms  against  the  government:  he  was  living  peaceably  in  his  own  bouse; 
ao  that  there  was  no  pretext,  but  his  religion,  for  such  outrages. 
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Meanwhile  Lord  Mar  had  been  rejoined  by  Lord  Strathmore  and 
the  troops  stranded  in  the  Isle  of  May,  who,  unable  to  fulfil  their 
original  destination,  had  found  an  opportunity  of  sailing  back  to 
Fife.  The  insurgent  general  had  also  received  early  tidings  of  the 
deviation  of  Macintosh  from  his  instructions,  and  of  the  departure 
of  Argyle  from  Stirling.  He  perceived  that  the  only  diversion 
which  he  could  make  in  behalf  of  his  lieutenant  was  by  marching 
forward  with  his  army  towards  Stirling,  since  thus  he  might 
probably  draw  the  Duke  from  Edinburgh,  and  rescue  Macintosh 
from  danger.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Argyle  should  remain  absent, 
it  might  then  be  easy  for  Mar  to  disperse  the  remaining  English 
troops,  and  effect  the  passage  of  the  Forth.  With  these  views  he 
immediately  put  his  army  in  motion.  Startled  at  his  approach. 
General  Whitham,  who  was  second  in  command  at  Stirling,  immedi- 
ately despatched  a  pressing  letter  to  Argyle,  entreating  him  to  re- 
turn as  soon  as  possible  with  his  detachment. 

This  express  reached  the  Duke  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  the  16th. 
He  had  already  been  apprised  of  the  new  position  of  the  insurgents 
at  Seton  House,  and  had  determined  to  assail  them  the  next  day. 
But  the  danger  of  Stirling,  and  of  his  whole  army,  overbore  every 
other  consideration,  and  he  hastily  quitted  Edinburgh  on  Monday 
morning,  with  nearly  all  the  forces  he  had  brought,  and  thus,  by  a 
singular  combination  of  events,  whilst  Macintosh  seemed  to  run  from 
Argyle,  Argyle,  on  his  part,  seemed  to  run  from  Macintosh.  The 
activity  and  judgment  of  the  Duke  deserve,  however,  the  highest 
praise  on  this  occasion ;  and  by  his  timely  retreat  he  saved  Stirling,  as 
by  his  timely  coming  he  had  saved  Edinburgh.  At  four  o'clock  that 
afternoon  Mar  had  already  reached  Dumblane,  six  miles  from  the 
English  camp,  with  4000  men,  and  an  equal  number  following  at  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear;  and  nothing  could  have  prevented  his 
onset  but  Argyle's  arrival,  not  ought  that.  The  insurgent  general 
should  undoubtedly  have  given  battle  at  a  time  when  his  enemy's 
force  was  so  much  less  than  he  could  hope  again  to  find  it;  yet  he 
preferred  the  timid  resolution  of  turning  round  and  marching  back 
to  Perth  without  striking  a  blow,  alleging  as  excuses  that  the 
country  about  Dumblane  was  too  exhausted  to  supply  him  with  pro- 
visions; that  he  could  not  leave  the  north  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  Lord  Sutherland;  that  he  had  not  yet  received  all  the  reinforce- 
ments he  was  promised.  The  truth  is,  as  William  the  Third  observes 
in  one  of  his  letters,  that  '^  whenever  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  do 
anything,  reasons  against  it  are  easily  found  to  prove  that  impossible 
which  is  not  so/'* 

Macintosh,  meanwhile,  remained  two  days  at  Seton  House,  ex- 
pecting an  attack  from  Argyle.  Had  he  known  of  that  General's 
departure,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  resumed  his  designs  against 
Edinburgh,  although  the  number  of   volunteers  and  militia  now 

*  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  dated  August  30,  1694,  and  printed  in  the 
Sirewsbury  Conespondenoe. 
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assembled  could  scarcely  have  admitted  of  his  success.  A  party  of 
these,  which  had  sallied  forth  under  Lords  Rothes  and  Torphichen, 
deprived  him,  however,  of  all  intelligence  as  to  the  state  of  the 
city ;  and  on  the  19th  he  began  his  march,  struck  across  the  wilds 
of  Lammermoor,  and  on  the  22d  joined  the  southern  insurgents  at 
Kelso.  The  combined  force  was  then  about  2000  men,  namely, 
1400  foot  under  Macintosh,  and  600  Northumbrian  and  Dumfries- 
shire horsemen  under  Lord  Kenmure  and  Mr.  Forster. 

Two  plans  were  now  open  for  the  adoption  of  this  army.  First, 
to  march  southwards  and  engage  General  Carpenter,  an  oflScer  of 
great  merit,  second  in  command  at  the  battles  of  Almenara  and 
Zaragoza,  and  at  the  defence  of  Brihuega,  and  high  in  Stanhope's 
confidence,*  who  had  now  been  sent  as  the  military  chief  to  New- 
castle, and  who  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  about  900  cavalry. 
As  these  were  newly  levied,  and  very  raw  soldiers,  there  appeared  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  defeating  them  with  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  irregular  troops,  and  such  a  victory  would  have  cast  no 
small  lustre  on  the  rebel  arms.  The  second  plan  was  to  march  north- 
wards, to  take  Argyle  in  the  rear,  so  as  to  co-operate  with  an  attack 
of  Lord  Mar  in  front.  Either  of  these  plans,  if  decidedly  pursued, 
seemed  to  promise  great  advantages :  but  the  diflPerence  of  opinions 
as  to  their  comparative  merit  precluded  both.  The  Scotch  officers 
refused  to  enter  England,  the  English  were  determined  to  advance 
no  further  in  Scotland.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  agreed 
upon  a  miserable  compromise.  They  determined  to  march  neither 
against  Carpenter  nor  against  Argyle,  but  to  proceed  along  the 
range  of  the  Cheviots,  and  to  keep  at  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  the  Border;  a  senseless  half  measure,  which  failed  as  much  as 
half  measures  commonly  do.  The  leading  officers,  on  this  occasion, 
instead  of  forming  a  rational  and  deliberative  body,  seemed  rather 
to  resemble  an  inanimate  mass,  which,  when  drawn  by  equal  forces 
in  different  directions,  naturally  takes  an  intermediate  course. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  their  folly  was,  that  Carpenter  and  his 
dragoons  falling  into  their  track,  and  following  in  their  rear,  gave 
to  their  march  the  appearance  of  a  flight.  The  disputes  amongst 
themselves  were  also  kept  alive  by  the  want  of  a  final  decision,  and 
daily  grew  louder.  On  one  occasion  the  English  even  threatened  to 
surround  the  Highlanders,  and  compel  them  to  march,  but  the 
mountaineers  merely  cocked  their  pistols,  and  calmly  observed,  that 
if  they  were  to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  they  were  determined  at  least  that 
it  should  be  in  their  own  country.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
this  quarrel  was  hushed.  At  length,  having  reached  Langholm,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Irish  Channel,  and  being  deterred  from 
a  project  they  had  formed  of  investing  Dumfries,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  them  to  determine  their  future  movements;  and  after  a  long 
altercation  they  finally  resolved  upon  an  invasion  of  Lancashire, 
where  they  had  good  grounds  to  expect  the  rising  and  junction  of 

*  [See  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  the  War  of  tlie  Succession,  p.  303,  chap,  viii.] 
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the  Roman  Catholic  gentry.  Macintosh  entered  heartily  into  the 
scheme,  but  was  unable  to  prevail  upon  all  his  followers ;  and  a 
detachment  of  500,  disregarding  his  orders,  marched  away  to  the 
northward  by  themselves. 

The  remaining  body  of  the  insurgents  entered  England  on  the  1st 
of  November,  and  took  up  their  quarters  for  that  night  at  Brampton, 
a  small  town  in  Cumberland,  where  Mr.  Forster  opened  a  commission 
which  he  had  received  during  the  march  from  Lord  Mar,  authorising 
him  to  act  as  their  General  in  England.  Next  day  they  proceeded 
to  Penrith.  The  Posse  Comitatus  had  been  called  out  to  oppose  them: 
it  was  headed  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Lord  Lonsdale,*  and 
amounted  to  above  10,000 ;  but  these  ignorant  men,  having  formed 
to  themselves  a  dreadful  idea  of  the  insurgents,  were  seized  with  a 
panic  terror  at  their  approach,  and  dispersed  in  all  directions.  A 
great  number  of  horses  and  of  prisoners  were  taken ;  but  the  latter 
being  of  far  less  value  to  the  insurgents  than  the  former,  were  imme- 
diately released.  From  Penrith  they  pursued  their  march  through 
Appleby  and  Kendal  to  Kirby  Lonsdale,  every  where  proclaiming  the 
Pretender,  and  levying  the  public  money.  They  received  no  assist- 
ance from  the  leading  Catholics  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland; 
most  of  them,  such  as  Mr.  Howard,  of  Corby,  and  Mr.  Curwen,  of 
Workington,  having  been  previously  secured  by  the  government  in 
Carlisle  Castle.  At  Kirby,  however,  Mr.  Forster  was  joined  by 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  of  Lancashire ;  and  they 
now  entered  that  county,  directing  their  march  upon  the  town  of  the 
same  name.  Lancaster  was  then  occupied  by  the  notorious  Colonel 
Chartres,  who  wished  to  defend  the  place  by  blowing  up  the  bridge 
over  the  Loyne,  and  preventing  the  enemy's  passage :  but  this  being 
opposed  by  the  inhabitants,  he  retired,  and  the  rebels  entered  with- 
out hinderance.  They  had  here  the  satisfaction  to  release  several  of 
their  friends  imprisoned  in  the  county  gaol,  especially  one  Thomas 
Syddal,  who  had  headed  a  mob  at  Manchester  in  pulling  down  a 
meeting  house.  On  the  9th  they  pushed  forward  to  Preston,  from 
whence  Stanhope's  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  one  of  militia,  with- 
drew on  their  approach.  The  insurgents  received  at  this  place  a  very 
large  accession  of  force,  being  joined  by  nearly  all  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic gentry  of  the  district,  with  their  servants  and  tenantry,  to  the 
number  of  about  1200.t  Most  of  these,  however,  were  very  imper- 
fectly armed;  some  had  swords  and  no  muskets,  others  had  muskets 
and  no  swords;  many  had  no  other  weapons  than  pitch-forks,  and 
none  had  any  notion  of  discipline,  so  that  this  rabble  might  be  con- 
sidered an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  succour ;  and  thus  Preston, 

*  This  Bishop  was  Dr.  William  Nicholson.  Lord  Lonsdale  was  the  third  and  last 
Viscount  of  the  first  creation.  He  died  unmarried  in  1750.  He  is  said,  in  G)Ilins^s 
Peerage,  to  have  been  "  a  great  patriot,  and  a  Lord  of  the  bedchamber," — a  happy  com- 
bination ! 

-f-  Lancashire  was  very  strongly  Jacobite.  Lord  Sunderland,  in  1719,  speaks  of  one 
Mr.  Crisp,  a  gentleman  of  estate  there,  who  had  acted  with  so  much  zeal  for  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  Rebellion,  that  (what  does  the  reader  suppose  ?)  "  he  has  never  been 
able  to  live  in  the  country  since!"    See  Appendix. 
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instead  of  affording  new  energy  to  the  English  rebels,  became,  as  we 
shall  presently  find,  the  term  of  their  inglorious  career. 

General  Carpenter,  on  learning  that  the  rebels  were  in  full  march 
into  England,  had  also  crossed  the  border,  and  hastened  by  forced 
marches  to  New  Castle  and  Durham,  from  whence  he  combined  his 
movements  with  General  Wills,  an  o£Scer  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Spanish  campaigns,  and  who  had  now  been  sent  by 
the  Government  to  command  in  the  north-west.  The  Jacobites  had 
certainly  cause  to  lament  that  their  friends  should,  during  the  last 
year,  have  raised  so  many  riots  in  Lancashire,  more  troops  having 
accordingly  been  sent  to  that  quarter  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case.  Wills  had  at  his  disposal  Wynne's,  Pitt's,  Stanhope's, 
Honey  wood's,  Munden's  and  Dormer!s  regiments  of  cavalry ;  consist- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  of  newly  levied  men,  but  comprising  good  and 
experienced  officers.  These  forces  were  assembled  by  Wills  first  at 
Manchester,  and  more  completely  at  Wigan,  to  which  Stanhope's 
regiment  had  retired  from  Preston,  and  to  which  Wills  marched  on 
the  11th.  Having  there  received  intelligence  that  Carpenter  was 
advancing  from  the  opposite  quarter,  and  would  be  ready  to  take 
the  rebels  in  flank,  he  determined  to  set  his  own  troops  in  movement 
the  next  morning.  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  that  Forster 
first  became  aware  of  Wills'  approach.  Disheartened  and  confound- 
ed, that  incapable  chief,  instead  of  giving  his  orders  or  summoning 
a  council,  only  retired  to  bed ;  and  it  was  not  till  roused  by  Lord 
Kenmure  and  other  officers  from  his  unseasonable  slumbers  that 
he  directed  any  measures  for  defence. 

Preston  was  a  place  whose  natural  advantages  might  have  seemed 
to  insure  an  obstinate  resistance,  did  not  resistance,  as  all  history 
shows,  depend  infinitely  more  on  the  spirit  of  the  defenders  than  on 
the  strength  of  the  ground.  Even  an  open  town  like  Zaragoza  be- 
comes a  citadel  when  garrisoned  by  Aragonese ;  even  the  triple  ram- 
parts of  Gaeta  are  of  no  avail  with  Neapolitans  upon  them !  In  front 
of  Preston  was  a  bridge  over  the  Ribble,  where  a  handful  of  resolute 
men  might  have  stood  their  ground  against  an  army.  From  this 
bridge  to  the  town  (a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile)  the  road  ran 
through  a  hollow  between  two  steep  banks.  This  was  the  place 
where,  in  1648,  Oliver  Cromwell  had  encountered  such  stout  resistance 
from  the  Royalists,  who  are  said  to  have  rolled  down  large  stones 
from  the  heights  upon  him  and  his  men ;  one  of  these  stones  coming 
so  near  him,  that  he  could  only  escape  by  making  his  horse  leap  into 
a  quicksand.*  But  Forster  took  no  advantage  of  this  pass.  He 
confined  his  measures  to  Preston  itself,  stationed  his  men  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  and  drew  barricades  along  the  principal  streets. 

So  evident  to  a  military  eye  was  the  importance  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Ribble,  that  when  Wills,  on  the  12th,  reached  that  point, 
and  found  it  undefended,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rebels 

•  Patten's  History,  p.  99.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  no  mention  of  this  mode  of 
resistance  is  made  by  Clarendon  (Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  74,  ed.  Oxf.  1826),  nor  by  Ciomweli 
himself  in  his  official  despatch.     (Rush worth's  Coll.  vol.  vii.  p.  1237.) 
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must  haye  retired  from  Preston,  and  were  returning  to  Scotland. 
As  lie  approached  the  town,  however,  and  found  the  enemy  ready 
to  maintain  it,  he  prepared. for  an  immediate  onset.  Under  his 
direction  two  of  the  barricades  were  gallantly  charged  by  separate 
divisions,  but  their  intrepid  attack  was  met  with  equal  courage.  A 
destructive  fire  was  poured  upon  them,  not  only  from  the  barricades, 
but  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  they  had  few  opportunities  to 
retaliate  upon  their  invisible  assailants.  When  the  night  came  on 
they  withdrew,  having  suffered  considerable  loss,  and  made  little 
impression.  Early  next  morning  General  Carpenter  arrived  with 
some  of  his  cavalry;  but  even  after  this  junction  the  King's  troops, 
according  to  Marshal  Berwick's  statement,  did  not  exceed  1000 
men.*  But  whether  or  not  able  to  overpower  Mr.  Forster,  they 
were  enough  to  terrify  him.  Quite  disheartened,  he,  without  con- 
sulting several  of  his  principal  officers,  sent  Colonel  Oxburgh  to 
propose  a  capitulation.  Oxburgh  found  Wills  by  no  means  inclined 
to  treat;  the  General  saying  that  he  would  not  enter  into  terms 
with  rebels;  that  they  had  already  killed  many  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  and  mu3t  expect  to  undergo  a  similar  fate.  After  many 
entreaties  he  at  last  relented,  so  far  as  to  say,  ^'  that  if  the  rebels 
Irould  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion,  he  would 
protect  them  from  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  soldiers  until  further 
orders  from  the  Government,  "f 

The  news  of  this  proposal  filled  many  of  the  insurgents  with  the 
highest  indignation.  "Had  Mr.  Forster,"  says  an  ^ye-witness, 
"  appeared  in  the  streets,  he  would  have  been  slain,  though  he  had 
had  a  hundred  lives."  The  Highlanders,  especially,  almost  rose  in 
mutiny ;  wishing  to  rush  upon  the  King's  troops  sword  in  hand,  and 
cut  their  way  through  them  to  their  native  country ;  but  the  chiefis, 
divided  amongst  themselves,  perceived  that  it  was  too  late  for  an 
enterprise  which  could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  a  hearty  and 
combined  determination.  They  resolved  to  yield  their  fate,  gave  up 
Lord  Derwentwater  and  Colonel  Maclntoshf  as  hostages,  and  induced 
their  followers  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Amongst  the  captives  were 
Lords  Derwentwater,  Widdrington,  Nithisdale,  Wintoun,  Carnwath, 
Kenmure,  Nairn,  and  Charles  Murray;  and  members  of  the  ancient 
northern  families  of  Ord,  Beaumont,  Thornton,  Clavering,  Patten, 
Gascoigne,  Standish,  Swinburne,  and  Shafto.  The  total  number 
taken  was  only  1400 ;  a  number  so  unequal  to  the  previous  compu- 
tation as  to  show  that  many — above  all,  no  doubt,  the  Lancashire 
peasants — had  either  escaped  from  the  town,  or  disguised  their  per- 
sons in  it.  Seventeen  of  their  men  had  been  killed  in  the  defence ; 
of  the  King's  troops  seventy,  and  as  many  wounded.     Thus  inglo- 

« 

•  Mem.  de  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  p.  162.  His  short  sketch  of  this  rebellion,  and  his  ac- 
count of  numbers  on  other  •occasions,  are  remarkably  accurate.  He  had,  of  course,  the 
best  sources  of  information. 

"f  See  Wills'  evidence  at  Lord  Wintoun's  trial.     Howell's  State  Trials,  vol  xv.  p.  854. 

j  This  person  is  confounded  by  Mr.  Chambers  (Hist.  p.  281)  with  the  Brigadier. 
See  the  evidence  at  Lord  Wintoun's  trial. 
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riously  ended  the  English  insurrection !     Thus  helpless  are  even  the 
bravest  men  when  without  an  able  one ! 

Another  illustration  of  this  truth  was  given  in  Scotland  on  the 
very  day  of  the  surrender  of  Preston.  Mar  had  continued  to  linger 
at  Perth  even  beyond  the  commencement  of  November,  whereas  a 
true  general  might  have  been  master  of  Scotland  six  weeks  before. 
It  is  well  observed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that,  "with  a  far  less  force 
than  Mar  had  at  his  disposal,  Montrose  gained  eight  victories  and 
overran  Scotland;  with  fewer  numbers  of  Highlanders,  Dundee 
gained  the  battle  of  Killiecrankie ;  and  with  about  half  the  troops 
assembled  at  Perth,  Charles  Edward,  in  1745,  marched  as  far  as 
Derby,  and  gained  two  victories  over  regular  troops.  But  in  1715, 
by  one  of  those  misfortunes  which  dogged  the  House  of  Stuart  since 
the  days  of  Robert  the  Second,  they  wanted  a  man  of  military  talent 
just  at  the  time  when  they  possessed  an  unusual  quantity  of  military 
means."*  During  this  senseless  delay,  the  force  of  Argyle  at  Stir- 
ling had  been  more  than  doubled  by  reinforcements  from  Ireland; 
for  one  amongst  the  many  errors  of  the  Jacobites,  both  in  1715  and 
1745,  appears  to  have  been  their  neglect  of  the  sister  island;  pro- 
bably because  they  considered  it  too  remote  to  bejir  very  powerfully  ' 
on  a  conflict  for  the  Crown  of  England;  but  their  inactivity  in  a 
country  where  they  had  so  many  partisans  enabled  its  government 
to  dispose  of  the  troops  which  must  otherwise  have  been  left  for  its 
defence.  Several  regiments  landing  from  Ireland  hastened  to  the 
standards  of  Argyle,  and  raised  his  army  to  3300  ^en,  of  whom 
1200  were  cavalry,  so  that  it  seemed  probable  this  occasion  would 
again  confirm  the  old  proverb — "Forth  bridles  the  wild  Highland- 
man." 

On  the  10th  of  November,  Mar,  at  length  starting  from  his 
lethargy,  marched  from  Perth  with  all  his  baggage,  and  provisions 
for  twelve  days.  Next  morning  he  was  joined  at  Auchterarder  by 
General  Gordon  and  some  of  the  western  clans,t  and  the  combined 
body  amounted  to  upwards  of  10,000  men,  but  presented  a  very 
motley  appearance ; — gentlemen  and  their  servants  on  good  horses, 
equipped  with  swords  and  pistols;  volunteers  from  the  towns  on  foot; 
Lowland  peasants  with  arms  slung  over  their  plain  grey  clothes; 
Highland  chiefs  and  dunnib  wassails  in  their  own  romantic  garb; 
and  a  train  of  half-naked  mountaineers;  "and  upon  the  whole,"  says 
Sinclair,  "though  we  had  more  men,  the  Duke's  army  had  more 
fire-arms  in  a  condition  to  fire. "J  On  the  12th,  the  troops  came  to 
Ardoch,  within  eleven  miles  of  Stirling;  and  Argyle,  learning  their 
approach,  did  not  hesitate  to  give  them  battle,  but  marched  forward 
and  occupied  the  town  of  Dumblane. 

Early  next  morning,   Sunday  the  13th,  both  armies  advanced 

•  Note  to  Sinclair's  MS.  ad  fin. 

j-  Gordon  had  not  been  very  successful  in  his  expedition  to  Argyleshire.  Lord  Isla, 
brother  to  llie  Duke,  had  thrown  him?elf  into  Inverary,  and  held  out  the  place  with 
great  bravery.     Sir  W.  Scott's  note  to  Sinclair,  p.  GU9. 

J  Memoirs,  p.  795. 
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agamst  each  other.  The  ground  which  now  lay  between  them  had 
been  the  former  place  of  meeting  for  the  militia  of  the  sheriffdom  of 
Menteith,  and  thence  called  the  Sheriffmuir;  it  was  swelling  and 
uneven,  but  well  suited  to  evolutions  of  cavalry.  Even  before  quit- 
ting Stirling,  Argyle,  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  his  superiority  in 
horse,  had  resolved  to  meet  the  enemy,  if  possible,  at  that  very  spot. 
He  now  ranged  his  troops  in  battle-order,  taking  to  himself  the 
command  of  the  right,  giving  the  left  to  General  Whitham,  and  the 
centre  to  General  Wightman.  On  the  other  side,  the  insurgents 
displayed  equal  alacrity;  and  the  brave  spirit  of  the  Highlanders, 
8o  long  curbed  by  the  timid  counsels  of  Mar,  now  burst  forth  free 
and  unrestrained,  like  a  mountain  eagle  from  its  cage.  When  the 
Earl  summoned  his  principal  officers  around  him,  and  proposed  to 
them  the  alternative  of  a  battle  or  a  retreat,  his  voice  was  drowned 
by  impatient  cries  of  Fight!  Fight!  "and  we  were  no  sooner  got  to 
our  posts,"  says  one  of  them,  "than  a  huzza  began,  with  tossing  up 
of  hats  and  bonnets,  and  ran  through  our  whole  army  on  the  hearing 
we  had  resolved  to  fight.  No  man  who  had  a  drop  of  Scots'  blood 
in  him,  but  must  have  been  elevated  to  see  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
countrymen  on  that  occasion."* 

Mar  himself  took  post  at  the  head  of  the  clans  opposite  the  left 
wing  of  the  Royal  troops,  and  endeavoured  to  outflank  them  by  his 
superiority  of  numbers.  It  was,  however,  on  the  other  wing  that 
the  battle  began.  The  insurgents  in  that  quarter  opened  against 
Argyle  a  fire  so  simultaneous^  and  so  well  sustained  as  to  extort  the 
praises  of  even  their  practised  opponents;  it  was  such  as  few  regular 
forces  could  have  surpassed,  and  still  fewer  have  stood.  But  the 
Duke  was  not  inactive.  His  experienced  eye  turned  to  a  morass  on 
his  right:  it  was  usually  impassable;  but  he  calculated  the  effects  of 
the  last  night's  frost,  and  commanded  Major  Cathcart  to  lead  a 
squadron  over  the  hardened  level,  and  strike  upon  the  enemy  in 
flank.  Meanwhile  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  remaining  horse, 
and,  watching  the  fiivourable  moment,  charged  the  rebels  at  once 
both  in  front  and  side.  Discipline  carried  the  day;  the  rebels  were 
beaten  back  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  They  made,  however,  a  most 
resolute  resistance,  and,  in  their  retreat  upon  the  river  Allan,  less 
than  three  miles  distant,  they  made  above  ten  attempts  to  stop  and 
rally.  Argyle,  on  his  part,  behaved  with  no  less  humanity  than 
courage:  he  offered  quarter  to  all  those  he  recognised;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  was  seen  to  parry  three  strokes  which  one  of  his  dragoons 
had  aimed  at  a  wounded  gentleman.  At  length,  after  an  obstinate 
fight  of  two  or  three  hours  the  Duke  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy 
over  the  Allan,  a  great  number  being  drowned  in  the  stream ;  but 
meanwhile  he  had  altogether  lost  sight  of  the  rest  of  his  army,  where 
affairs  had  assumed  a  very  different  appearance.     The  clans  com- 

*  Sinclair's  MS.  p.  805.  General  Wiglitman  says  in  his  official  despatchi  **!  mast  do 
the  enemy  the  justice  to  say,  I  never  saw  re^Iar  uoops  more  exactly  drawn  up  in  line 
of  battle,  and  that  in  a  moment,  and  their  officers  behave  J  with  all  the  £;ailainry  imagi- 
Mble." 

VOL.  I.  X 
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manded  by  Lord  Mar  had  opened  their  fire  upon  the  Royalists*  left 
wing.  The  first  fire  oiP  the  English  in  return  mortally  wounded  the 
Chief  of  Clanranald,  a  gallant  veteran  who  had  served  abroad  under 
Marshal  Berwick,  and  who  is  remembered  in  the  Highlands  to  this 
day  for  his  feudal  state  and  splendour.  For  a  moment  the  fall  of 
this  revered  leader  damped  the  courage  of  the  clans.  But  Glen- 
garry,* starting  from  the  ranks,  and  throwing  his  bonnet  into  the 
air,  "Revenge!  Revenge!"  he  cried  in  Gaelic;  "to-day  for  revenge, 
and  to-morrow  for  mourning!*'  Fired  at  these  quicKening  words, 
the  Highlanders  rushed  forward;  in  another  moment  they  were 
upon — amongst  the  enemy,  thrusting  aside  the  bayonets  with  their 
targets,  and  by  their  broadswords  spreading  destruction  and — what 
with  Englishmen  is  still  more  difiScult — terror  through  the  hostile 
ranks.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  of  Argyle's  left  wing  Was  com- 
pletely routed.  General  Whitham  fled  headlong  from  the  field,  and 
never  stopped  till  he  found  himself  in  the  streets  of  Stirling.  Nor 
do  terrified  generals  ever  want  followers.  A  part  of  the  Royal 
centre  gave  way  with  their  left  wing,  and,  had  these  been  vigorously 
charged,  the  whole  might  have  been  scattered ;  but  this  opportunity 
being  neglected,  chiefly  from  the  obstinacy  and  waywardness  of  the 
Master  of  Sinclair,  General  Wightman  drew  oflF  three  regiments  of 
foot  to  the  right,  and  then  marched  forward  to  rejoin  Argyle. 

The  two  armies  Were  now  in  a  very  strange  situation,  each  having 
defeated  the  left  wing  of  the  other.  Argyle  had  had  no  communi- 
cation with  the  main  body  of  his  forqes ;  an  aide-de-camp  whom  he 
sent  for  that  purpose  having  fallen  as  he  passed  along  the  lines;  and 
it  was  afterwards  ironically  said  of  the  Duke  by  his  enemies,  that 
he  had  strictly  fulfilled  the  Christian  precept  of  not  lettiQg  his  left 
hand  know  what  his  right  was  doing.  On  being  joined,  however,  by 
the  three  regiments  of  foot,  and  learning  the  disaster  of  the  rest,  he 
with  an  undaunted  spirit,  f  immediately  drew  together  his  weary 
soldiers,  and  led  them  back  to  the  field  of  battle.     Lord  Mar,  on  his 

I)art,  had  driven  the  fugitives  before  him  as  far  as  Corntown,  a  vil- 
age  near  Stirling,  when  he  heard  of  the  Duke's  success  on  the  other 
wing.  At  this  intelligence  he  stopped  short,  ranged  his  men  in 
some  order,  and  marched  back  to  the  Sherifi'muir,  where,  fearful  of 
ambuscade  or  surprise,  he  took  up  his  position  on  some  rising  ground. 
From  thence  he  soon  beheld  the  harassed  forces  of  Argyle  on  their 
return,  slowly  toiling  along  the  road  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  So 
scanty  was  their  number,  and  so  exhausted  their  strength,  that  a 
single  charge  down-hill  must  have,  in  all  probability,  destroyed 
them.  Argyle  himself  fully  expecting  an  attack,  ranged  his  men 
behind  some  enclosures  and  mud  walls,  placed  two  cannon  in  his 

*  This  was  the  same  chief  who  had  carried  the  Royal  standard  at  the  battle  of  KillJe- 
crankie.     He  died  in  1724.     Scott's  note  to  Sinclair,  p.  292. 

-f  One  of  his  officers  observing  to  him  that  he  much  feared  his  Grace  had  not  won  a 
complete  victory,  Argyle  answered  in  two  lines  of  an  old  Scotch  song : — 

"If  it  was  na  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobbit,  weel  bobhit, 
If  it  was  oa  weel  bobbit,  we'll  bobb  it  again  I" 
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trontj  and  steadily  aiiraited  the  danger.  In  this  position  both  armies 
remained  for  some  time,  gazing  at  each  other;  but  the  energy  of 
Mar  utterly  failed  him  at  this  decisive  crisis.  Instead  of  crying 
Forwards!  he  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  in  the  opposite  direction; 
and  the  Duke,  hearing  the  sound  of  the  receding  bagpipes,  quietly 
pursued  his  march  to  Dumblane,  where  he  fixed  his  quarters  for  the 
night.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  one  of 
the  insurgent  Highlanders,  his  heart  swelling  at  the  torpor  of  his 

feneral,  made  the  celebrated  exclamation,  ^'Oh,  for  an  hour  of 
Dundee!"* 
Thus  ended  the  desultory  and  half-fought  battle  of  SheriSmuir. 
Both  parties  eagerly  claimed  the  honour  of  a  victory  in  their  de- 
spatches, thanksgivings,  and  sermons  ;t  but  the  Duke  showed  the 
better  right  to  it,  by  re-appearing  on  the  field  of  battle  the  next 
morning  with  his  guard,  while  Mar  never  came  again  within  several 
miles  of  it.  Argyle  might  also  boast  of  the  usual  trophies  of  suc- 
cess; having  captured  four  pieces  of  cannon,  thirteen  stand  of 
colours,  and  three  standards,  including  the  Royal  one,  called  ^Hhe 
Restoration. "J  The  loss  of  men  sustained  by  the  two  armies  l>ore 
a  more  equal  proportion.  The  insurgents  are  supposed  to  have  had 
700  killed,  including  the  young  Earl  of  Strathmore,§  and  other  per- 
sons of  note;  nearly  200,  amongst  them  Lord  Strathallan,  were  sent 
prisoners  to  Stirling;  and  many  more  had  been  taken,  but  were 
rescued  in  the  course  of  the  engagement;  as  was  the  case,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  Earl  of  Panmure,  and  Mr.  Robertson  of  Strowan. 
The  Duke's  army  had  nearly  200  killed,  as  many  wounded,  and 
scarcely  fewer  taken;  the  most  eminent  among  the  last  being  the 
Earl  of  Forfar  and  Colonel  Lawrence. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  several  of  the  chiefs  and  soldiers 
in  Mar's  army  were,  at  best,  but  lukewarm  in  the  cause,  and  inef- 
ficient in  the  conflict.  According  to  the  Master  of  Sinclair's  own 
avowal,  it  appears  that  he.  Lord  Huntly,  and  several  others,  were 
desirous,  even  before  the  battle,  of  treating  with  Argyle  and  laying 
down  their  arms.||    From  such  men,  even  though  personally  brave, 

*  Soott's  note  to  Sinclair's  MS.  p.  843.  ^If  they  had  but  thrown  down  stones,"  says 
Sir  Waiter, "  they  might  have  disordered  Argyle's  troops."  General  Wightman  himself 
owns  in  his  official  despatch  (Nov.  14,  1715),  "If  they  had  had  either  courage  or  con- 
duct, they  might  have  entirely  destroyed  my  body  of  foot ;  but  it  pleased  God  to  the  con- 
trary." 

t  It  may  be  observed  that  a  controversial  war  of  sermons  was  waged  at  this  period 
between  both  camps.  The  party  of  the  established  Government  were  particularly  pleased 
with  a  text  which  they  thought  happily  reflected  on  the  titles  of  James  the  Seventh, 
and  of  the  Pretender  as  James  the  Eighth,  of  Scotland : — ^  And  the  beast  that  was  and 
is  not,  even  he  is  the  Eighth^  and  is  of  the  Seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition."  Rev. 
zvii  tl. 

±  Woodrow  Lettters,  MS.,  as  quoted  in  Chambers'  History. 

S  He  was  taken  and  murdered  by  «  dragoon  \  and  it  may  **  be  said  of  his  fate,  that  a 
mill-stone  crushed  a  brilliant"    Sinclair's  MS.  p.  859. 

I  Sinclair's  MS.  p.  790.  Soon  afterwards  Sinclair  and  Lord  Rollo  secretly  offered  to 
go  over  with  the  whole  Fife  squadron ! — a  fiict  which  Sinclair  takes  care  to  suppress  in 
his  Memoirs,  bat  which  appears  liom  Lord  Townahend's  despatch  of  Jan.  10^  1716. 
See  Appendix. 
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BO  great  exertions  could  be  expected.  Sinclair,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  refused  to  charge.  The  Marquis  of  Huntlj  made  what 
historians,  when  speaking  of  great  men,  usuallj  call  ^^a  prudent 
retreat."  Of  Lord  Seaforth's  common  Highlanders,  we  are  told, 
without  circumlocution,  that  they  "ran  oflP."  Robert  MacGregor, 
afterwards  so  well  known  under  his  nickname  of  Rob  Roy,  showed 
hardly  more  spirit:  when  he  received  orders  to  advance,  he  merely 
said  to  the  messenger,  "If  they  cannot  do  it  without  me,  they  shall 
not  do  it  with  me."*  The  Stuarts  of  Appin  and  the  Camerons  of 
Lochiel,  two  of  the  bravest  clans  of  the  Highlanders,  retired  without 
striking  a  blow.  The  latter  were  commanded  by  the  son*  of  Sir 
Evan  Dhu,  the  renowned  chieftain  who  had  fought  against  Cromwell, 
and  who  was  still  alive  in  1715,  but  incapable,  from  his  great  age, 
of  taking  the  field ;  and  it  is  said  that,  on  returning  home,  the  clan 
contrived  to  keep  the  event  of  the  battle  a  secret  from  their  aged 
chieftain — ashamed  to  make  him  feel  that  the  Camerons  had  declined 
from  the  spirit  of  their  fathers. 

*  This  son,  Jobn  Caraeron,  was  father  of  Donald,  of  whom  Sir  Walter  Soott  safs  that 
*'he  iinited  all  the  aooomplishments  of  a  gentleman  and  scholar  with  the  courage  and 
high  spirit  of  a  Highland  chief."  Notes  to  Sinclair,  p.  292.  Donald  was  the  hero  of 
Mr.  Campbeirs  poem, "  Lochiel  •"  and  will  be  frequently  mentioned  in  my  narratire  of 
«*the45." 


•  pn  the  introduction  to  Rob  Roy  (Revised  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels),  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  has  given  a  particular  and  interesting  account  of  Rob  Roy's  conduct  at  Sheriff- 
muir  ;  he  attributes  his  inactivity  not  to  want  of  spirit,  but  to  the  conflict  between  his 
Jaoobite  partialities  and  a  sense  of  obligation  to  his  patron  the  Duke  of  Argyle.] 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

Aftbb  the  battle  of  Sheriffinuir,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  returned 
to  his  former  camp  at  Stirling,  satisfied  at  having  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  insurgents,  and  maintained  the  passage  of  the  Forth. 
It  was  still  in  the  power  of  Lord  Mar  to  have  renewed  the  conflict, 
and  such  was  the  wish  of  many  of  his  officers.  ''If  we  have  not 
yet  gained  a  victory,"  said  General  Hamilton,  "we  ought  to  fight 
Argyle  once  a  week  till  we  make  it  one."  But  more  timid  counsels 
prevailed,  and  Mar,  leading  back  his  troops  to  Perth,  relapsed  into 
his  former  inactivity. 

The  time  when  he  might  have  acted  with  effect  was,  indeed, 
already  flown.  It  was  observed  at  the  time,  by  even  the  detractors 
of  Argyle's  military  reputation,  that  whether  or  not  Sheriffmuir  were 
a  victory  for  the  Duke,  it  was  at  least  a  victory  for  the  King.  The 
elans  speedily  began  to  forsake  the  standard  of  Mar,  and  to  go 
home;  some  in  order  to  secure  their  plunder,  others  from  shame  at 
their  late  misconduct ;  some  from  having  quarrelled  with  their  Low- 
land allies,  others  because  disheartened  at  the  General's  temporising 
policy.  News  also  reached  head-quarters  that  Lord  Sutherland  was 
advancing  at  the  head  of  the  Monroes,  the  Mackays,  and  other  Whig 
clans,  and  that  Inverness  had  been  retaken  from  the  insurgent  gar- 
rison by  Forbes  and  Culloden  and  Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat.*  This 
intelligence  afforded  to  Lords  Huntly  and  Seaforth  a  plausible  pre- 
text, which  they  had  for  some  time  desired,  of  withdrawing  from  the 
enterprise.  "It  was  their  duty,"  they  said,  "to  cover  their  own 
country ;"  and  they  marched  with  all  their  retainers  from  the  camp; 
not,  however,  without  many  promises  of  a  speedy  return. 

Through  these  and  similar  causes,  Lord  Mar's  army  dwindled  to 
half  its  original  numbers:  nor  was  the  remnant  firm  and  compact. 
There  were  not  a  few,  who,  hopeless  of  success,  apprised  of  the  sur- 
render at  Preston,  having  no  tidings  whatever  of  the  Chevalier,  and 
believing  him,  therefore,  to  be  a  prisoner  in  England,  were  inclined 
to  lay  down  their  arms  if  they  could  obtain  honourable  terms.  Mar 
endeavoured,  on  the  contrary,  to  persuade  them  to  sign  a  declara- 
tion, which  should  engage  them  to  stand  by  the  cause  and  by  each 
other.     At  length,  however,  to  prevent  private  and  separate  trea- 

*  Tbis  waB  the  famoas — may  we  not  say  the  in&mouB  ? — Lord  Lovat,  executed  ia 
1745,  His  deceit  and  treachery  are  still  proverbial  in  the  Highlands.  He  had  originally 
joined  the  insurgents  of  1715,  but  now  turned  against  them  with  the  view  of  establish- 
ing his  pretensions  as  head  of  the  family  against  the  claims  of  a  Jacobite  heiress.  Cham,- 
berr  History,  p.  283. 
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ties,  he  was  compelled  to  promise  that  he  wonld  ascertain  how  far 
Argyle  might  be  inclined  to  treat,  or  what  terms  he  might  be  pre- 
pared to  oflFer.  For  this  overture  Mar  employed  two  channels  of 
commnnication:  first,  the  Countess  of  Murray,  the  Duke's  aunt;  and 
secondly.  Colonel  Lawrence,  one  of  the  prisoners  at  Sheriffmuir, 
who  was  now  released  on  parole.*  The  Duke  sent  a  very  courteous 
answer,  declaring  that  his  instructions  only  enabled  him  to  treat 
with  individuals,  and  not  with  the  whole  body,  but  that  he  would 
immediately  apply  for  more  extended  powers.  According  to  this 
promise,  he  sent  his  commission  to  London  for  enlargement.  The 
ministers,  however,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  come  into  his  views* 
They  had  averted  Ormondes  insurrection;  they  had  crushed  For- 
8ter*s;  they  had  therefore  the  best  part  of  their  troops  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  were  determined  not  to  treat  on  a  footing  of  equality  with, 
the  rebels  who  still  remained  in  arms,  wishing  not  merely  to  lop  the 
growth,  but  to  pluck  out  the  roots,  of  the  rebellion.  Some  reports 
had  already  reached  them  as  to  Argyle's  doubtful  and  temporising 
views;  and  so  far  from  enlarging  his  commission,  they  would  not 
even  return  his  old  one.  Moreover,  the  6000  Dutch  troops  for 
whom  they  had  applied  had  landed  about  the  middle  of  November^ 
and  were  already  in  full  march  to  Scotland. 

On  the  arrival  of  these  powerful  reinforcements,  Argyle's  army- 
was  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion  than  Mar*s  had  fallen  off^ 
and"  he  might  now  consider  the  rebels  as  completely  in  his  grasp. 
A  great  fall  of  snow  at  this  season,  and  a  long  continued  frost, 
alone,  he  said,  prevented  him  from  marching  against  them.  Mar 
remained  at  Perth  only  as  it  were  by  sufferance,  and  had  secretly 
determined,  whenever  Argyle  should  advance,  to  yield  the  town 
without  a  blow.f 

It  was  at  the  time  that  the  affairs  of  the  Chevalier  bore  this 
lowering  and  gloomy  aspect,  that  he  himself  arrived  in  Scotland.  I 
have  elsewhere  explained  the  reasons  of  his  long  delay,  and  showu 
that  it  was  in  no  degree  attributable  to  any  want  of  zeal  or  spirit  on. 
his  part.  He  landed  at  Peterhead  on  the  22d  of  December,  attended 
by  only  six  persons,  one  of  whom  was  the  Marquis  of  Tynemouth, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick ;  and  the  vessel  that  brought  him  was 
immediately  sent  back  to  France  with  the  news  of  his  safe  arrivaL 
He  passed  through  Aberdeen  without  disclosing  the  secret  of  his 
rank,  and  proceeded  to  Fetteresso,  the  principal  seat  of  his  young 
partisan  the  Earl  Marischal,  where  he  was  detained  for  several  days 

•  I  have  compared  Sinclair's  Memoirs,  p.  1086,  with  Lord  Mar's  Journal  fW>nfi  France : 
bat  neither  of  these  is  much  to  be  trusted  on  this  point,  the  Ibrmer  being  a  philippic 
against  Mar,  and  the  latter  his  apology.  In  the  collection  of  original  papers  (p.  114)^ 
is  given  a  most  minute  report  to  Lord  Mar  from  a  trumpet,  Jotm  Maclean,  sent  to  Stir- 
ling on  a  previous  message.  He  especially  dwells  on  the  good  cheer  he  received,  which 
to  him  was  probably  not  tlie  least  interesting  part  of  the  business: — ^"A  sentry  brought 
me  my  dinner,  viz.  pies,  roast  beef,  and  hens,  and  a  bottle  of  wine ;  and  in  the  after* 

noon  another  bottle  of  wine,  and  at  night  a  third Mr.  Kinears  showe<i  me 

his  embroidered  vest,  and  asked  me  if  I  saw  any  gentleman  at  Perth  with  a  vest  such 
as  he  wore  ?    I  said  a  thousand,"  &c. 

t  Lord  Mar's  Account  from  France  j  Tindal's  Hist>  vol.  vi  p.  49Sw 
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by  his  doubts  as  to  the  movements  of  Argyle.*  Meanwhile,  Lord 
Mar,  at  Perth,  had  no  sooner  been  apprised  of  his  arrival,  than  he 
took  horse  with  the  Earl  Marischal,  General  Hamilton,  and  about 
thirty  other  gentlemen,  and  hastened  forward  to  meet  their  long  ex- 
pected Prince.  Fully  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  justice  and  wisdom 
of  the  Hanover  succession,  and  of  the  national  miseries  that  must 
have  resulted  from  its  overthrow,  I  yet  cannot  divest  myself  of  a 
feeling  of  reverence — almost  of  partiality,  when  I  behold  the  un- 
happy grandson  of  Charles  the  First  striving  for  the  throne  of  his 
fathers,  and  trace  his  footsteps  on  the  soil  of  his  ancient  dominion. 

The  reception  of  Mar  at  Fetteresso  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
highly  cordial;  the  Chevalier  warmly  acknowledged  his  past  ser- 
vices, and  created  him  a  Duke.  On  the  80th,  James  set  off  from 
Fetteresso,  and  on  the  4th  of  January  he  slept  at  Glammis  Castle, 
the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Strathmore,  wiiich  he  declared  to  be 
the  finest  gentleman's  seat  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  any  country. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Dundee  on 
horseback ;  the  Earl  of  Mar  riding  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  Earl 
Marischal  on  his  left,  while  nearly  three  hundred  gentlemen  brought 
up  the  rear.  He  was  hailed  with  loud  and  general  acclamations, 
and,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  remained  for  an  hour  at  the  mar- 
ket-place to  gratify  the  eager  affection  of  the  people,  who  thronged 
to  Ifiss  his  hands.  Continuing  his  progress,  he,  on  the  8th,  arrived 
within  two  miles  of  the  army,  at  the  Royal  palace  of  Scone,  where 
he  established  his  residence,  named  a  regular  council,  and  performed 
several  other  acts  of  state.  He  issued  six  proclamations  for  a  general 
thanksgiving,  in  gratitude  of  the  special  and  ^'miraculous  provi- 
dence" shown  in  his  safe  arrival ;t  for  prayers  in  churches;  for  the 
currency  of  all  foreign  coins;  for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
Estates;  for  ordering  all  fencible  men,  from  sixteen  to  sixty,  to  re- 
pair to  his  standard;  and  for  his  coronation  on  the  23d  of  January. 

"  At  the  first  news  of  his  landing,"  says  one  of  the  insurgent 
gentlemen  at  Perth,  "it  is  impossible  to  express  the  joy  and  vigour 
of  our  men.  Now  we  hoped  the  day  was  come,  when  we  should  live 
more  like  soldiers,  and  should  be  led  on  to  face  our  enemies,  and  not 
be  mouldering  away  into  nothing,  attending  the  idle  determination 
of  a  disconcerted  council.'*^  His  appearance  amongst  his  troops 
was,  however,  attended  with  mutual  disappointment.  He  had  been 
promised  by  Lord  Mar  a  large  and  victorious  army.  They  had 
been  told  that  he  would  bring  with  him  a  numerous  body  of  officers, 
and,  perhaps,  of  men,  and  a  large  supply  of  money,  arms,  and  ammu- 

*  The  Pretender  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Jan.  2,  1716.  Stuart  Papers.  See  Appendix. 
The  canse  publicly  assigned  was  an  ague. 

t  Collection  of  Original  Papers,  p.  160. 

X  True  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  Perth,  by  a  Rebel.  London,  1716,  p.  19,  a 
carious  and  authentic  narrative.  Mr.  Chambers,  who  quotes  this  work,  is  mistaken  (note, 
p.  33*2)  in  ascribing  it  to  the  Master  of  Sinclair.  If  he  had  bad  an  opportunity  of  read- 
ing Sinclair's  MS.  Memoirs  he  would  have  found  that  Sinclair  had  already  gone  north- 
-wards  to  Lord  Hunily's ;  that  he  was  not  at  Perth  during  any  part  of  these  latter  trans> 
actions,  and  never  saw  the  Chevalier  in  Scotland. 
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nition.  He  now  came  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  dwindled  and 
discordant  multitude.  On  making  his  entry  into  Perth,  the  day 
after  he  reached  Scone  Palace,  he  expressed  his  wish  to  see  "  those 
little  Kings  with  their  armies,"  as  he  called  the  chiefs  and  the 
clans;  and  one  of  the  most  martial  tribes  of  Highlanders  was 
accordingly  marshalled  before  him.  He  was  much  pleased  at  the 
appearance  and  the  arms  of  the  mountaineers;  but,  on  inquiring 
how  many  such  were  in  arms  for  him,  and  learning  their  scanty 
numbers,  he  could  not  conceal  his  feelings  of  concern  and  surprise;* 
and  in  fact,  so  much  reduced  was  the  insurgent  army,  that  they 
could  not  venture  to  disclose  their  weakness  by  the  customary 
pageant  of  a  general  review. 

Nor  was  there  any  reasonable  hope  of  speedy  reinforcements. 
Huntly  and  Seaforth,  to  whom  James  had  immediately  applied,  were 
privately  treating  with  the  government  for  a  submission;  and  the 
unusual  depth  of  the  snow  was  a  reason  with  some,  and  a  pretext 
with  many  others,  for  remaining  at  home.  Meanwhile  Argyle  still 
continued  in  front,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  now  immensely  superior 
both  in  numbers  and  in  discipline,  and  he  had  already  pushed  his 
outposts  along  the  coast  of  Fife,  dislodged  the  insurgent  garrisons, 
and  cut  oflf  the  supply  of  coal  from  the  camp  at  Perth. 

Difficulties  such  as  these  might  have  baffled  even  the  military 
skill  of  Marlborough,  or  the  heroic  spirit  of  Montrose.  Still  Jess 
could  they  be  overcome  by  a  young  and  inexperienced  Prince.  Had 
James  been  bred  a  Protestant,  had  he  come  to  the  throne  by  undis- 
puted succession,  and  had  he  ruled  in  tranquil  times,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  a  popular  monarch,  from  his  graceful  manners, 
his  mild  temper,  and  his  constant  application  to  business.  The  letters 
of  his  which  I  have  read  in  the  Stuart  and  other  Collections,  appear 
to  me  written  with  remarkable  ability  and  power  of  language.  But 
he  had  neither  that  daring  energy,  nor  that  sound  judgment,  which 
might  fit  him  for  the  part  of  leader  in  trying  emergencies.  It  was 
once  observed  by  Stanhope  to  Dubois,  that  if  ever  France  should 
fit  out  an  expedition  against  England,  he  only  hoped,  to  insure  its 
failure,  that  the  Pretender  might  be  placed  at  its  head.f  Nature 
had  made  this  Prince  a  quiet  unenterprising  man,  education  a  bigoted 
Catholic,  and,  like  most  of  the  Princes  of  his  race,  he  combined  aa 
obstinate  and  unreasonable  pertinacity  in  what  he  had  once  deter- 
mined, with  a  blind  submission  to  favourites,  sometimes  unwisely 
chosen  and  always  too  readily  obeyed.J  Even  at  this  period,  the 
crisis  of  his  own  fate,  he  was  so  little  warned  by  his  father's,  as  to 
refuse,  or  rather  evade,  giving  the  same  promise  of  security  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland  as  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  stubbornly  to 
withstand  all  the  representations  of  Bolingbroke  upon  that  subject !  § 

*  Mar  in  his  previous  letters  had  swelled  his  army  to  16,000  men!  M^m.  de  Ber> 
wir'k,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

t  Sevelinges,  Memoires  S^rets,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

X  See  the  deliberate  and  reluctant  opinion  of  one  of  his  warmest  partisans,  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  of  Carnwath,  writing  in  the  year  1728;  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

$  Bolingbroke  to  James,  Nov.  2, 1715.  Appendix.  See  also  his  remarks  in  the  letter 
to  Wyndham. 
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The  appearance  and  demeanour  of  the  Cheralier,  when  in  Scot- 
land, seem  to  be  truly  described  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
taken  up  arms  for  his  cause: — '^  His  person  was  tall  and  thin,  seem- 
ing to  incline  to  be  lean  rather  than  to  fill  as  he  grows  in  years. 
His  countenance  was  pale,  yet  he  seems  to  be  sanguine  in  his  con- 
stitution, and  has  something  of  a  vivacity  in  his  eye  that  perhaps 
would  have  been  more  visible,  if  he  had  not  been  under  dejected 
circumstances  and  surrounded  with  discouragements,  which,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  were  sufficient  to  alter  the  complexion  even  of  his 
soul  as  well  as  of  his  body.  His  speech  was  grave,  and  not  very 
clearly  expressing  his  thoughts,  nor  overmuch  to  the  purpose,  but  his 
words  were  few,  and  his  behaviour  and  temper  seemed  always  com- 
posed. What  he  was  in  his  diversions  we  know  not ;  here  was  no 
room  for  such  things.    It  was  no  time  for  mirth.    Neither  can  I  say 

I  ever  saw  him  smile I  must  not  conceal,  that  when  we  saw 

the  man  whom  they  called  our  King,  we  found  ourselves  not  at  all 
animated  by  his  presence,  and  if  he  was  disappointed  in  us,  we  were 
tenfold  more  so  in  him.  We  saw  nothing  in  him  that  looked  like 
spirit.  He  never  appeared  with  cheerfulness  and  vigour  to  animate 
us.  Our  men  began  to  despise  him;  some  asked  if  he  could  speak. 
His  countenance  looked  extremely  heavy.  He  cared  not  to  come 
abroad  amongst  us  soldiers,  or  to  see  us  handle  our  arms  or  do  our 
exercise.  Some  said  the  circumstances  he  found  us  in  dejected  him ; 
I  am  sure  the  figure  he  made  defected  us ;  and,  had  he  sent  us  but 
5000  men  of  good  troops,  and  never  himself  come  amongst  us,  we 
had  done  other  things  than  we  have  now  done."'*' 

The  same  writer  adds,  however,  ^^  I  think,  as  his  affairs  were  situ- 
ated, no  man  can  say  that  his  appearing  grave  and  composed  was  a 
token  of  his  want  of  thought,  but  rather  of  a  significant  anxiety, 
grounded  upon  the  prospect  of  his  inevitable  ruin."  His  speech  to 
his  counsel,  also,  which  was  printed  and  circulated  at  the  time,  is 
marked  by  sense  and  spirit.  '^Whatsoever  shall  ensue,''  he  said  in 
conclusion,  '^  I  shall  leave  my  faithful  subjects  no  room  for  complaint 
that  I  have  not  done  the  utmost  they  could  expect  from  me.  Let 
those  who  forget  their  duty,  and  are  negligent  of  their  own  good,  be 
answerable  for  the  worst  that  may  happen.  For  me  it  will  be  no 
new  thing  if  I  am  unfortunate.  My  whole  life,  even  from  my  cra- 
dle, has  shown  a  constant  series  of  misfortunes,  and  I  am  prepared 
(if  so  it  please  God)  to  suffer  the  threats  of  my  enemies  and  yours." 

The  council  held  on  this  occasion,  the  16th  of  January,  deter- 
mined upon  several  important  measures.  First,  to  fortify  Perth,  a 
labour  which  might  have  been  and  should  have  been  completed  long 
before;  secondly,  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  by 
burning  Auchterarder,  and  all  the  other  villages  on  the  road  to  Stir- 
ling. It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  Chevalier  could  be 
brought  to  consent  to  this  harsh  and  invidious  project ;  a  reluctant 
permission  was,  however,  at  length  wrung  from  him,  and  the  measure 

*  True  Account  of  the  Proceedings  at  Perth,  by  a  Rebel,  p.  19. 
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accomplished.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  summon  the  absent  clans, 
and  to  obtain  supplies  of  arms  and  money ;  for  it  was  one  of  the 
many  misfortunes  of  the  Jacobites  at  this  juncture,  that  a  vessel 
which  was  bringing  them  some  gold  from  France  in  ingots  had  been 
stranded,  and  the  treasure  lost."^ 

Meanwhile,  the  government,  dissatisfied  at  Argyle's  procrastina- 
tion, sent  down  General  Cadogan,  one  of  Marlborough's  best  officers, 
to  quicken  and  decide  his  movements.  Cadogan,  on  coming  to  Stir- 
ling, found  the  Duke,  as  he  says,  anxious  to  invent  excuses  for 
inaction,  and  labouring  to  discourage  the  troops  by  exaggerating  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy  and  the  dangers  of  the  service,  f  One  of  his 
pleas  for  remaining  quiet  was  founded  on  the  want  of  artillery ;  bat 
Cadogan,  proceeding  in  person  to  Berwick,  hastened  the  arrival  of 
the  expected  train.  Another  of  the  Duke^s  objections  was  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  the  season ;  another  the  burning  of  the  villages  (for 
excuses  are  never  wanting  where  inclination  is);  but  the  urgency  of 
Cadogan  over-ruled  all  his  difficulties,  real  or  pretended,  and  obliged 
him,  on  the  24th  of  January,  to  begin  employing  the  country  peo- 
ple in  clearing  away  the  snow,  preparatory  to  the  march  of  the 
army. 

The  news  of  this  intention  rapidly  flew  to  Perth,  causing  great 
perplexity  amongst  the  chiefs,  and  great  rejoicing  amongst  the  men. 
The  latter  were  loud  and  clamorous  for  battle ;  the  former  sat  in  de- 
liberation the  whole  night  of  the  28th,  but  could  come  to  no  decided 
resolution,  "Why,  what  would  you  have  us  do?"  said  an  officer 
next  day  to  one  of  the  tumultuous  parties  gathered  in  the  streets. 
*'Do!"  cried  a  Highlander,  "what  did  you  call  us  to  arms  for? 
Was  it  to  run  away?  What  did  the  King  come  hither  for?  Was  it 
to  see  his  people  butchered  by  hangmen,  and  not  strike  one  stroke 
for  their  lives?  Let  us  die  like  men,  and  not  like  dogs!''  A  gen- 
tleman from  Aberdeenshire  added  his  opinion,  that  they  ought  to 
take  the  person  of  their  monarch  out  of  the  hands  of  his  present  timid 
counsellors,  and  then,  if  he  were  willing  to  die  like  a  Prince,  he 
should  find  there  were  ten  thousand  gentlemen  in  Scotland  who  were 
not  afraid  to  die  with  him.J  These  sentiments  were  no  doubt  very 
becoming  in  brave  subalterns;  but  as  certainly  it  behoved  the  ge- 
nerals to  bear  in  mind  the  enormous  disproportion  of  numbers  and  of 
discipline,  the  incomplete  defences  of  Perth  and  the  difficulty  of 
standing  a  siege,  the  actual  want  of  fuel  and  the  future  want  of  pro- 
visions, the  danger  of  a  second  Preston,  and  the  possibility  that  some 
of  the  insurgents  might  be  base  enough  to  make  terms  with  the 
government  by  giving  up  the  Chevalier.  A  retreat  to  the  northward, 
on  the  contrary,  would  afford  further  time  for  the  chance  of  foreign 
succours,  would  secure  the  person  of  the  Pretender,  might  entangle 
Argyle's  army  in  the  intricacies  of  the  Highland  hills,  expose  Um 

*  Lord  Mar's  Account  from  France.  This  money  was  part  of  the  loan  from  Spain. 
Mem.  de  Berwick,  vol.  ii.  p.  169. 

t  Coxe'a  Life  of  MRrlborou|zli,  vol.  vi.  p.  334. 
^  True  Account  of  Proceedings  at  Perth,  p.  28. 
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to  a  battle  on  more  equal  terms,  and  deprive  him  of  all  service  from 
his  cavalry.  On  these  grounds,  we  can  scarcely  join  the  Highland 
soldiers  in  condemning  as  pusillanimous  the  resolution  which  was 
finally  taken  of  withdrawing  from  Perth,  although  I  admit,  there 
seems  reason  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  chiefs  had  already  for  some 
time  determined  to  abandon  the  whole  enterprise,  to  induce  the  Pre- 
tender to  re-embark  at  Montrose,  and  the  army  to  disperse  in  the 
Highlands. 

The  resolution  to  retreat,  finally  formed  at  a  council  on  the  night 
of  the  29th  of  January,  was  promulgated  to  the  army  on  the  30th, 
a  day  whose  evil  augury  for  the  House  of  Stuart  was  observed  and 
lamented  by  all  present.  With  sullen  silence,  or  indignant  outcries, 
did  the  Highlanders  prepare  for  their  departure;  and  mournful  was 
the  farewell  of  their  friends  at  Perth,  now  about  to  be  exposed  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  insulted  government.  Early  next  morning  the 
troops  began  to  defile  over  the  Tay,  which,  usually  a  deep  and  rapid 
river,  was  now  a  sheet  of  solid  ice,  and  bore  both  horse  and  foot  of 
the  retreating  army.  Their  march  was  directed  along  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  to  Dundee. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  and  Dutch  troops  did  not  quit 
Stirling  till  the  29th.  They  advanced  that  day  to  Auchterarder, 
one  of  the  villages  burnt  by  the  insurgents,  where  they  encamped 
all  night  upon  the  snow,  a  few  only  being  partially  sheltered  by  the 
blackened  and  roofless  walls  that  still  remained.  Argyle,  leading 
the  vanguard,  entered  Perth  about  twelve  hours  after  the  last  of  the 
insurgents  had  left  it,  and,  first  allowing  a  day  of  rest,  proceeded 
with  a  select  body  in  their  pursuit.  Cadogan  writes  to  Marlborough 
at  this  juncture:  "  The  Duke  of  Argyle  grows  so  intolerably  uneasy 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  live  with  him  any  longer;  he  is  enraged 
at  the  success  of  this  expedition,  though  he  and  his  creatures  attribute 
to  themselves  the  honour  of  it.  When  I  brought  him  the  news  of 
the  rebels  being  run  from  Perth,  he  seemed  thunderstruck,  and  was 
so  visibly  concerned  at  it,  that  even  the  foreign  officers  that  were  in 

the  room  took  notice  of  it Since  the  rebels  quitting  Perth, 

he  has  sent  for  500  or  600  of  his  Argyleshire  men,  who  go  before 
the  army  a  day's  march  to  take  possession  of  the  towns  the  enemy 
have  abandoned,  and  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  country,  which 
enrages  our  soldiers,  who  are  forbid,  under  pain  of  death,  to  take 
the  value  of  a  farthing,  though  out  of  the  rebels'  houses.  Not  one 
of  these  Argyle  men  appeared  whilst  the  rebels  were  in  Perth,  and 
when  they  might  have  been  of  some  use."* 

The  real  motives  for  Argyle's  backwardness  are  not  perhaps  very 
apparent.  He  may  have  wished  to  spare  many  of  the  insurgents 
from  private  friendship  and  connexion;  he  may  have  been  afraid 
lest  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates  should  involve  the  loss  of  his  own 
seignorial  rights  over  some  of  them.     It  seems  to  me,  however,  still 

*  Letters  from  General  Cadogan  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  dated  Feb.  4,  17 16,  and 
printed  in  Coxe's  Memoirs.  Coxe  is  mii^taken  as  to  tlie  march  of  the  troops  froin  Stir* 
ling;  thejT  reached  Tuliibardine,  not  on  the  fourth  day,  hut  on  the  second. 
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more  probable,  that,  consideriDg  the  chance  of  invasions  from 
France,  or  insurrections  in  England,  he  was  unwilling  to  act  too 
vigorously  against  the  Chevalier,  and  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  future 
power  if  that  party  should  preyail.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  such 
was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  motives  by  the  government  at 
London;  insomuch,  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  was  deprived  of 
his  command,  and  recalled  to  England.  It  is  certain,  also,  that 
there  was  a  period  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  when  he  was  thought  by 
no  means  disinclined  to  espouse  the  Pretender's  interests,  and  that 
in  1717  and  1718  there  was  on  foot  another  project  for  gaining  him 
over  to  that  cause,  a  project  which,  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  leading  Jacobites,  failed  chiefly  on  account  of  Lord  Mar's  jeal- 
ousy and  James's  consequent  refusal  to  give  the  positive  assurances 
required.*  With  all  his  valour,  skill,  and  eloquence,  there  was 
never,  I  believe,  a  more  fickle  and  selfish  politician  than  Argyle. 

The  insurgent  army  from  Dundee  continued  its  march  to  Mont- 
rose, where  the  Chevalier  was  pressed  by  his  secret  advisers  to  re- 
embark.  For  some  time  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  remonstrances, 
and  earnestly  pleaded  to  share  the  fate  of  his  friends.  Every  hard- 
ship, he  said,  every  danger  he  was  most  ready  to  endure  with  the 
men  who  had  sacrificed  their  all  for  his  service;  and  it  appears  that 
the  only  argument  to  which  he  finally  yielded  was,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  easy  for  these  unfortimate  men  to  obtain  terms  from  the 

Sovernment  in  his  absence  than  whilst  he  remained  with  them.  His 
eparture,  however,  was  carried  into  efiect  in  a  manner  that  gave  it 
every  appearance  of  desertion  and  deceit.  All  reports  of  any  such 
intention  were  utterly  denied;  his  guards  were  ordered  to  parade  as 
usual  before  his  lodgings,  and  his  baggage  was  sent  forward  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  as  a  pledge  of  his  intention  to  follow. 
Having  thus  lulled  the  vigilance  of  his  partisans,  James,  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  February,  slipped  out  of  a  back-door,  and 
proceeded  on  foot  to  Lord  Mar's  quarters,  and  from  thence  to  the 
water-side,  attended  by  that  nobleman  and  by  several  others.  They 
'  pushed  from  shore  in  a  private  boat,  and  embarked  in  a  small  French 
vessel,  which  wq.s  waiting  for  them  in  the  roads,  and  which  immedi- 
ately stood  out  to  sea.  Such  is  the  fate  of  those  whose  characters 
are  less  daring  than  their  enterprises ! 

The  ChevaUer  left  behind  him  a  commission  appointing  General 
Gordon  commander-in-chief,  and  giving  him  full  powers  to  treat  with 
the  enemy;  and  he  also  left  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  with  a 
sum  of  money,  the  remnant  of  his  slender  resources,  desiring  that 
it  might  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  tjie  poor  people  whose  villages 
he  had  given  orders  to  burn;  '^so  that,"  he  adds,  ^^  I  may  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  be^n  the  destruction  of  none,  at  a 
time  I  came  to  free  all,"t 

*  See  the  details  of  this  tmnsaotion  in  the  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii.  13. 

f  The  original  letter  is  printed  in  Mr.  Chambers'  History,  p.  312.  Its  existence  was 
for  some  time  denied  by  the  Whig  writers,  who  assailed  the  Pretender^s  personal  dm^ 
ncter  with  very  unjust  though  perhaps  natural  severity. 
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It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  grief  and  disappointment  of  the 
insurgent  army  after  the  loss  of  their  leader.  They  marched  to- 
wards Aberdeen,  hourly  growing  fewer  and  fewer,  as  individuals 
escaped  or  concealed  themselyes  in  different  directions;  and  from 
Aberdeen  they  retired  up  Strathspey  to  the  wilds  of  Badenoch  and 
Lochaber.  Very  few  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  partly  from 
the  remissness  of  Argyle's  pursuit  to  Aberdeen,  and  partly  from  the 
difficulty  of  sending  regular  troops  into  the  rugged  and  desolate 
tracts  beyond  it.  On  the  latter  point  Sinclair  has  recorded  a  yery 
remarkable  opinion:  ''I  remember  that  I  once  heard  his  Grace  of 
Marlborough  say  in  Flanders,  that  if  ever  he  commanded  against 
the  Highlanders,  he  would  never  be  at  the  trouble  of  following  them 
into  their  hills,  to  run  the  risk  of  ruining  an  army  by  fatigue,  and 
giving  them  any  occasion  of  advantages,  when  he  couldT)ost  him- 
self so  as  to  starve  them  if  they  pretended  to  keep  together,  or  till, 
by  their  natural  inconstancy,  they  separated;  after  wMch  every  one 
would  do  his  best  to  get  terms."*  In  the  Highlands  the  insurgent 
body  finally  dispersed:  the  common  men,  safe  in  their  obscurity,  re- 
tiring to  their  private  homes,  whilst  the  gentlemen  for  the  most  part 
took  boats  in  Caithness,  escaped  to  the  Orkneys,  and  afterwards 
made  their  way  to  the  Continent. 

James  himself,  after  a  voyage  of  seven  days,  landed  safely  at 
Gravelines,  and  proceeded  from  thence  to  St.  Germains.  On  the 
morning  after  his  arrival  he  was  visited  by  Lord  Bolingbroke,  whom 
he  received  with  much  show  of  kindness.  It  was  strongly  urged 
upon  him  by  that  able  minister,  that  he  should  hasten  to  Bar,  and 
take  possession  of  his  former  quarters  before  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
had  time  to  desire  him  to  look  out  for  a  residence  elsewhere.  He 
might  otherwise  be  reduced,  from  the  want  of  any  other  asylum,  to 
take  shelter  in  the  Papal  state  of  Avignon,  which  would  not  only 
remove  him  to  a  greater  distance  from  England,  but  produce  a  most 
unfavourable  effect  upon  the  Protestants  of  that  country.  James, 
after  some  days'  delay,  and  several  attempts  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  Regent,  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  this  advice;  promised  Boling- 
broke to  set  out  at  five  the  next  morning;  asked  him  to  follow  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  pressed  him  in  his  arms  at  parting  with  every 
appearance  of  confidence  and  cordiality.  Tet  at  that  very  moment 
he  had  already  decided  on  the  dismissal  of  the  Minister  whom  he  so 
tenderly  embraced.  Whether  it  be  that  he  gave  ear  to  the  charge 
of  treachery  which  others  hurled  against  Bolingbroke  to  cover  their 
own  incapacity  and  want  of  conduct;  or  whether  he  had  been  moved 
by  some  disrespectful  expressions  which  Bolingbroke  had  uttered  in 
a  drunken  sally,t  he  took  a  resolution  which,  beyond  all  others, 

•  Sinclair's  Memoirs,  MS.  p.  343. 

f  For  the  charge  of  treachery  by  Mr.  James  Murray,  and  the  answers  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke and  his  secretary  Brinsdon,  see  Tindars  Hist.  (vol.  vl.  p.  516).  The  story  of 
Bolingbroke's  drunken  expressions  does  not,  I  think,  rest  on  very  certain  authority^  it  ia 
related  more  at  length  in  Coxe's  Walpole  (vol.  i.  p.  200.  See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  307).  The 
diar^  of  treachery  is  most  certainly  false. 
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E^rhaps,  Bet  the  seal  to  the  ruin  of  his  cause.  Instead  of  posting  to 
orraine,  he  went  to  a  little  house  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the 
residence  of  several  intriguing  female  politicians,  and  there  he  had 
private  interviews  with  the  Spanish  and  Swedish  Ministers,  pleasing 
nimself  with  an  air  of  mystery  and  business  (one  of  the  surest  symp- 
toms of  a  little  mind),  and  neglecting  the  only  real  business  which 
he  should  have  had  at  that  time.  Three  days  afterwards,  Bolingbroke 
unexpectedly  received  a  visit  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  put 
into  his  hands  two  orders  in  a  very  laconic  style,  written  by  the 
Chevalier;  the  one  dismissing  him  from  his  post  as  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  other  requiring  him  to  deliver  to  the  Duke  the  papers 
in  his  office — "all  which,"  adds  Bolingbroke,  "might  have  been  con- 
tained in  a  letter-case  of  a  moderate  size.  I  gave  the  Duke  the 
seal,  and  some  papers  I  could  readily  come  at.  Some  others,  and 
indeed,  all  such  as  I  had  not  destroyed,  I  sent  afterwards  to  the 
Chevalier,  and  I  took  care  to  convey  to  him  by  a  safe  hand  several 
of  his  letters,  which  it  would  have  been  very  improper  the  Duke 
should  have  seen.  I  am  surprised  that  he  did  not  reflect  on  the 
consequence  of  my  obeying  his  order  literally.  It  depended  on  me 
to  have  shown  his  general  what  an  opinion  the  Chevalier  had  of  his 
capacity.*  I  scorned  the  trick,  and  would  not  appear  piqued,  when 
I  was  far  from  being  angry." 

Yet,  however  any  feeling  of  anger  might  be  disavowed,  the  reader 
may  easily  guess  that  the  fiery  spirit  of  St.  John  glowed  with  the 
strongest  resentment.  He  immediately  renounced  all  connexion 
with  the  Jacobite  party;  he  even  made  overtures  to  Lord  Stair  for 
his  own  pardon  in  England;  and  to  the  Queen  Mother,  who  sent  to 
assure  him  that  his  dismissal  had  taken  place  without  her  knowledge, 
and  that  she  hoped  to  adjust  matters,  he  indignantly  replied  that  he 
was  now  a  free  man,  and  that  he  wished  his  arm  might  rot  o£F  if  he 
ever  again  drew  his  sword  or  his  pen  for  her  son's  cause!  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  condemn  too  much  the  absurd  infatuation  which 
urged  the  Pretender  thus  wantonly  to  cast  away  the  ablest,  perhaps 
the  only  able  man  in  his  service.  On  this  transaction  we  may  suspect 
the  remarks  of  Bolingbroke.  But  we  should  trust  the  testimony  of 
Marshal  Berwick,  a  man  of  accurate  information  and  scrupulous 
veracity,  whose  attachment  to  his  brother  was  not  in  this  case  warped 
by  any  peculiar  friendship  for  the  fallen  minister.  "One  must  have 
lost  one's  reason,"  he  observes,  "if  one  did  not  see  the  enormous 
blunder  made  by  King  James  in  dismissing  the  only  Englishman  he 
had  able  to  manage  his  afiairs;  for,  whatever  may  be  said  by  some 
persons  of  more  passion  than  judgment,  it  is  admitted  by  all  Eng- 
land, that  there  have  been  few  greater  ministers  than  Bolingbroke. 
He  was  bom  with  splendid  talents,  which  had  raised  him  at  a  very 

*  This  assertion  is  oonflrmed  by  the  letters  themselves,  now  preserved  in  the  Stuart 
Papers.  Thus,  on  Nov.  15, 1 715,  James  writes, "  Our  good  hearty  Duke  (Ormond)  wants 
a  ecx)d  head  with  him.  I  would  have  sent  Boiath,  but  I  could  not  persuade  him."  The 
orders  conveyed  by  Ormond  to  Bolingbroke  are  still  amongst  the  Stuart  Papers,  and  are 
exactly  as  the  latter  describes  them. 
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early  age  to  the  highest  employments;  he  exerted  great  inflaence 
over  the  Tory  party,  and  was  in  fact  its  soul.     Could  there  then  be 
a  more  lamentable  weakness  than  to  rid  one*s  self  of  such  a  man  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  most  wanted,  and  when  it  was  most  de- 
sirable to  make  no  new  enemies?     If  even  he  had  been  to  blame, 
it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have  effected  his  exclusion  by  some 
milder  means,  and  these  would  not  have  been  hard  to  find;  it  need 
only  have  been  insinuated  to  him  that  the  coldness  which  prevailed 
between  him  and  Ormond  would  not  admit  of  their  acting  any  longer 
together.  .......  But  to  cast  a  public  stigma  upon  him,  and 

seek  to  blacken  his  character  with  the  world,  is  an  inconceivable 
proceeding,  and  it  has  lost  King  James  many  more  friends  than 
people  think.  I  was  in  part  a  witness  how  Bolingbroke  acted  for 
King  James  whilst  he  managed  his  affairs,  and  I  owe  him  the  justice 
to  say,  that  he  left  nothing  undone  of  what  he  could  do;  he  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  supplies,  but  was  always  put  off  by  the 
Court  of.  France;  and  though  he  saw  through  their  pretexts  and 
complained  of  themf  yet  there  was  no  other  power  to  which  he  could 
apply." 

The  last  and  most  painful,  but  unavoidable  result,  of  this  rebellion 
still  remains  to  tell — the  conviction  and  punishment  of  its  leaders. 
In  Scotland  few  or  none  of  note  had  been  taken,  while  the  surrender  of 
Preston,  on  the  contrary,  had  given  into  the  hands  of  Grovernment 
a  great  number  of  considerable  persons,  both  Scotch  and  English. 
Of  these,  some  half-pay  ofiicers,  being  treated  as  deserters,  under- 
went a  summary  trial  before  a  court-martial,  and  were  forthwith 
shot,  according  to  its  sentence.  About  five  hundred  of  the  inferior 
prisoners  were  sent  to  Chester  Castle,  and  many  others  to  Liverpool; 
but  those  of  gentle  birth  were  escorted  to  London,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  9th  of  December.  From  Highgate  each  of  them  had 
his  arms  tied  with  a  cord  across  his  back  (Mr.  Forster,  though  a 
member  of  Parliament,  not  excepted),  their  horses  being  led  by  foot- 
soldiers,  and  the  drums  of  their  escort  beating  a  triumphal  march; 
an  insult  to  prisoners  before  their  trial,  which  the  notoriety  of  their 
guilt  may  explain  rather  than  excuse.  Having  thus  made  a  public 
entry  (for  so  their  enemies  termed  it  in  derision),  they  were  divided 
amongst  the  four  principal  prisons,  the  noblemen  being  secured  in 
the  Tower. 

The  trial  of  these  last  before  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  first  ob- 
ject of  Parliament,  when  it  reassembled  on  the  9th  of  January.  On 
that  very  day  Mr.  Lechmere,  in  a  long  speech,  which  is  still  pre- 
served,^ descanted  upon  the  guilt  of  the  rebels,  and  the  ^^many  mi- 
raculous providences"  which  had  baffled  their  designs;  and  ended  by 
impeaching  James,  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  of  high  treason.  Other 
members  followed,  and  impeached  Lord  Widdrington,  the  Earls  of 
Kithifldale,  Wintown,  and  Camwath,  Viscount  Kenmure,  and  Lord 

*  See  Pari.  Hist^  toL  vii.  pp.  227 — ^238.  Lechmere  had  been  made  Solicitor-General  in 
October,  1714,  but  (I  know  not  for  what  oflfence  either  given  or  received)  had  ceased  to 
be  80  in  December,  1715.    Beataon's  Political  Index. 
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Nairn.  No  opposition  wfis  offered,  and  the  impeachments  were  car- 
ried up  to  the  Lords  on  the  same  day.  The  accused  noblemen  were 
brought  before  the  House  on  the  19th,  and  knelt  at  the  bar  until  the 
Lord  Chancellor  desired  them  to  rise,  when  they  pleaded  guilty, 
acknowledging  their  crime,  and  throwing  themselves  upon  the  King's 
mercy — all  except  Lord  Wintoun.  Sentence  of  death  was  accord- 
ingly pronounced  upon  the  former,  and  preparation  made  for  the 
trial  of  the  latter. 

Of  the  six  peers  thus  condemned,  one.  Lord  Nairn,  is  said  to  have 
been  saved  solely  by  the  interposition  of  Stanhope.  They  had  been 
at  Eton  together,  and,  though  they  had  scarcely  met  since  that  time, 
yet  the  minister  still  retained  so  much  friendship  for  his  former 
school-fellow,  as  earnestly  to  plead  for  his  life,  and  finding  his  request 
refused  by  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  he  made  his  own  re- 
signation the  alternative,  and  thus  prevailed.*  Great  interest  was 
also  made  in  behalf  of  the  rest.  The  Duchesses  of  Cleveland  and 
Bolton,  and  other  ladies  of  the  first  rank,  accompanied  the  young 
Countess  of  Derwentwater  to  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  joined  her 
in  imploring  his  Majesty's  clemency.  On  another  occasion  Ladies 
Nithisdale  and  Nairn  (this  was  before  Stanhope's  interposition  had 
succeeded),  concealing  themselves  behind  a  window-curtain  in  an 
anteroom,  and  waiting  till  the  King  passed  through,  suddenly  rushed 
forth  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  Attempts  were  also  made 
elsewhere  upon  feelings  more  ignoble  than  those  of  compassion ;  and 
the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  60,000Z.  had  been  offered  to  him  if  he  would  obtain  the  pardon 
of  only  one.  Lord  Derwentwater.  Several  of  the  staunchest  Whigs 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  amongst  others  Sir  Richard  Steele,  with 
his  characteristic  good  nature — were  inclined  to  mercy.  But  Wal- 
pole  took  the  lead  in  urging  measures  of  severity,  and  declared  that 
he  was  ^^  moved  with  indignation  to  see  that  there  should  be  such  un- 
worthy members  of  this  great  body,  who  can,  without  blushing,  open 
their  mouths  in  favour  of  rebels  and  parricides."  When  we  consider 
how  very  greatly  and  undoubtedly  Walpole  was  distinguished  by  per- 
sonal lenity  and  forbearance,  during  his  long  administration,  his  ve- 
hemence on  this  occasion  may  surely  be  alleged  as  no  small  proof  of 
the  real  necessity  for  making  some  rigorous  examples.  He  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  till  the  1st  of  March,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  condemned  peers  would  be  executed  in  the  interval; 
but  he  prevailed  only  by  a  majority  of  seven,  the  numbers  being  162 
and  155. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  friends  of  the  unfortunate  noblemen 
made  a  still  more  effectual  stand.  A  debate  having  arisen  on  the 
presentation  of  their  p^ition,  one  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  mindful  of  his  former  Tory  principles  and  friend- 
ships, suddenly  declared  in  their  favour.     His  unexpected  defection 

*  See  some  remarks  on  this  occurrence  in  Seward^s  Anecdotes,  ToLii.  p.  252,  ed.  1804. 
I  must  observei  howeyer,  that  it  rests  chiefly  on  the- evidence  of  tradition. 
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threw  confusion  and  discord  into  the  ministerial  ranks,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Government  was  over-ruled,  and  an  address  to  the  King 
for  a  reprieve  to  such  of  the  condemned  Lords  as  should  deserve  his 
mercy,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  five.* 

Astonished  and  alarmed  at  this  result,  the  Ministers  met  in 
council  the  same  evening.  They  drew  up  the  King's  answer  to  the 
address,  merely  stating,  ''  that  on  this  and  all  other  occasions  he 
would  do  what  he  thought  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his 
Crown  and  the  safety  of  his  people."  They  determined,  however, 
to  comply  with  the  declared  wish  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature, 
so  far  as  to  respite,  besides  Lord  Nairn,  the  Earl  of  Garnwath  and 
Lord  Widdrington;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  forestall  any  further 
pleas  or  intrigues  in  favour  of  the  three  remaining  peers,  they 
despatched  an  order  for  their  execution  the  next  morning.  A  reso- 
lution was  also  taken  to  dismiss  from  office  Lord  Nottingham,  his 
son  Lord  Finch,  and  his  brother  Lord  Aylesford,  as  a  mark  of  the 
Royal  displeasure  at  the  course  which  the  former  had  so  unexpect- 
edly taken  in  debate.  On  this  Walpole  writes  as  follows  to  his 
brother: — "You  will  be  surprised  at  the  dismissal  of  the  family  of 
the  Dismals  ;  but  all  the  trouble  we  have  had  in  favour  of  the  con- 
demned Lords  arose  from  that  corner;  and  they  had  taken  their 
PLi  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  us ;  and  so  the  shortest  end  was 
thought  the  best.  There  are  storms  in  the  air,  but  I  doubt  not  they 
will  all  be  blown  over.'*t 

In  the  night  that  intervened,  one  of  the  condemned  peers.  Lord 
Nithisdale,  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  escape  from  the  Tower 
in  disguise.  His  wife,  with  an  heroic  courage  inspired  by  tender 
affection,  saved  his  life  at  the  hazard  of  her  own,  sending  him  forth 
in  her  own  dress,  and  remaining  a  sacrifice,  if  required,  in  his  place.J 
Thus  the  number  of  noble  victims  was  finally  reduced  to  two;  and 
early  next  morning,  the  24th  of  February,  Lords  Derwentwater  and 
Kenmure  were  brought  to  the  scaffold,  which  had  been  erected 
on  Tower  Hill,  and  which  was  all  covered  with  black.  Derwent- 
water suffered  first:  he  was  observed  to  turn  very  pale  as  he  ascended 
the  fatal  steps ;  but  his  voice  was  firm,  and  his  demeanour  steady 
and  composed.  He  passed  some  time  in  prayer ;  and  then,  by  leave 
of  the  Sheriff,  read  a  paper,  drawn  up  in  his  own  hand,  declaring 
that  he  died  a  Roman  Catholic;  that  he  deeply  repented  his  plea  of 
Guilty  and  expressions  of  contrition  at  his  trial ;  and  that  he  acknow- 
ledged no  one  but  King  James  the  Third  for  his  rightful  sovereign. 
He  added :  "  I  intended  to  wrong  nobody,  but  to  serve  my  King 
and  country,  and  that  without  self-interest,  hoping,  by  the  example 
I  gave,  to  have  induced  others  to  their  duty;  and  Grod,  who  sees 

*  See  some  remarks  on  this  address  in  Mr.  Hallam's  account  of  Lord  Danby's  im» 
peachmeni  in  1679.    Const.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  562. 

t  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 

X  Lady  Nithisdale's  own  affecting  narrative  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  this 
volume.     Her  Lord's  escape  is  overlcx>kcd  by  Coxe  where  he  speaks  of  three  peers  being 
actually  beheaded.    Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 
VOL.  I.  L 
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the  secrets  of  mj  heart,  knows  I  speak  truth I  am  in 

perfect  charity  with  all  the  world — I  thank  God  for  it — even  with 
those  of  the  present  Government  who  are  the  most  instrnmental  in 
my  death.*'  He  then  turned  to  the  block,  and  viewed  it  closely, 
and  finding  in  it  a  rough  place,  that  might  hurt  his  neck,  he  bid  the 
executioner  chip  it  off.  This  being  done,  he  prepared  himself  for 
the  blow  by  taking  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  laying  down  his 
head ;  and  he  told  the  executioner  that  the  sign  he  should  give  him 
to  do  his  office  would  be  repeating  for  the  third  time,  "  Lord  Jesus, 
receive  my  soul!'*  At  these  words,  accordingly,  the  executioner 
raised  his  axe,  and  severed  the  Earl's  head  at  one  blow.  Thus  died 
James  Radcliffe,  third  and  last  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  a  gallant  and 
unfortunate,  however  misguided  and  erring,  young  man,  greatly 
beloved  for  his  amiable  qualities  in  private  life,  his  frankness,  his 
hospitality,  his  honour.  His  descendants  are  now  extinct;  but  his 
brother,  having  married  a  Scottish  peeress,  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Newburgh.  His  princely  domains  in  Northumberland 
and  Cumberland  are  amongst  the  very  few  forfeitures  of  the  Jacobites 
which  have  never  been  restored  by  the  clemency  of  ,the  House  of 
Hanover:*  they  are  settled  upon  Greenwich  Hospital ;  but  in  1832 
a  part  of  them  was  alienated  to  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Leeds. 

The  execution  of  Lord  Kenmure,  which  impaediately  followed,  did 
not  much  differ  in  its  painful  details.  He  was  attended  by  his  son, 
by  some  friends,  and  by  two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Like  Lord  Derwentwater,  he  showed  great  courage  and  firmness ; 
like  him,  he  repented  having  pleaded  guilty  at  his  trial,  and  offered 
up  a  prayer  for  the  Pretender.  He  then  knelt  down  at  the  block, 
and  his  head  was  struck  off  at  two  blows. 

With  respect  to  Lord  Wintoun,  his  trial  did  not  begin  till  the  15th 
of  March.  He  was  a  man  supposed  to  be  in  some  degree  of  unsound 
mind,  although,  like  most  persons  in  that  unhappy  situation,  he 
showed  abundance  of  cunning  and  dissimulation.  His  only  object 
seemed  to  be  delay,  having  retarded  his  trial  by  petitions  for  time, 
and  other  such  devices;  and  when,  at  length,  it  came  to  be  proved, 
on  unquestionable  evidence,  that  he  had  freely  joined  and  acted  with 
the  rebels,  he  had  little  else  to  urge  than  that  his  most  material 
witnesses  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  that  the  season  was  very  bad  for 
travelling!  The  High  Steward,  Lord  Cowper,  having  over-ruled 
his  objections  with  some  harshness,  "I  hope,"  said  Lord  Wintoun, 
"  you  will  do  me  justice,  and  not  make  use  of  Cowper-law,  as  we  used 
to  say  in  our  country;  hang  a  man  first,  and  then  judge  himl''^ 
He  entreated  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  which  was  refused.  "  Since 
your  Lordships  will  not  allow  my  counsel,  I  don't  know  nothing!" J 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  from  whence  he 
afterwards  found  means  of  making  his  escape. 

The  trials  of  inferior  offenders  came  on  before  the  ordinary  tribu- 

•  A  clear  rent-charge  of  2500/.  p«*  anit.  out  of  these  estates  was,  however,  granted  to 
the  Newburgh  family  in  1788.     Sec  the  Annual  Register  for  tliat  year,  p.  139. 
t  Howeire  State  Trials,  voL  xv.  p.  847.  J  Ibid.  p.  892. 
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nals.  A  great  number  were  found  guilty.  Many  were  pardoned; 
several,  amongst  others  Forster  and  Brigadier  Macintosh,  broke 
from  prison ;  and,  on  the  whole,  from  the  great  number  of  convicts, 
only  twenty-two  were  hanged  in  Lancashire,  and  four  in  London. 
Bills  of  attainder  were  passed  without  opposition  against  Lords  Mar, 
Tullibardine,  and  many  others,  in  their  absence. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  these  proceedings  a  tone  of  calmness 
and  forbearance  was  in  all  cases  sufficiently  preserved  by  the  judges. 
Chief  Baron  Montagu  rebuked  a  jury  for  acquitting  some  persons 
indicted  of  treason;  and  Lord  Townshend's  secretary,  writing  to 
Stanhope,  complains  of  ^'the  listlessness  which  reigns  in  all  the 
courts  of  justice,  except  two  or  three,  where  men  of  spirit  preside,"* 
Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  in  passing  sentence  on  the  condemned  Ga« 
tholic  peers,  could  not  refrain  from  inveighing  against  their  religion, 
and  advising  them  to  choose  other  spiritual  guides  in  their  dying  mo- 
ments. Yet  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  assert  that  any  of  the  con- 
demnations were  legally  unjust,  nor  any  of  the  victims  innocent.  The 
Tory  writers,  indeed,  raised  a  loud  cry  of  violence  and  excessive 
rigour  in  the  Ministers:  "they  have  dyed  the  Royal  ermines  with 
blood !"  says  Bolingbroke.  But  was  not  some  expiation  due  to  other 
blood — ^to  the  blood  of  those  loyal  and  gallant  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
in  conflict  with  the  rebels — to  the  blood  still  reeking  from  the  field 
of  Sheriffmuir  and  the  streets  of  Preston?  Was  it  not  necessary  to 
crush  the  growing  spirit  of  Jacobitism  by  some  few  severe  examples? 
Would  it  have  been  wise  to  tempt  another  rebellion,  by  leaving  the 
last  unpunished?  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  that  shallow  huma- 
nity which  can  only  reckon  the  number  of  punishments  inflicted,  and 
quite  overlooks  the  number  of  crimes  thus  prevented — which  forgets 
that  rigour  to  a  few  may  sometimes  be  mercy  to  the  many. 

It  has  indeed  been  argued,  and  still  more  frequently  assumed,  that 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  being  founded  on  a  conscientious  opinion  of 
hereditary  right,  and  on  a  loyal  attachment  to  the  heir  of  the  ancient 
Kings,  was  more  excusable  than  ordinary  treason.  So  far  as  regards 
the  moral  guilt  of  the  insurgents,  or  their  estimation  with  posterity, 
this  argument  I  admit  to  be  perfectly  well  founded.  But  surely  no 
government,  providing  for  its  own  safety,  could  possibly  admit  such 
a  principle  for  a  single  moment.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  spe- 
cious were  the  pretexts  of  insurrection,  the  more  were  measures  of 
repression  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  reigning  dynasty;  and,  in  the 
words  of  Gibbon,  "the  rebel  who  bravely  ventures,  has  justly  for- 
feited his  life."t  Oi^  t^e  whole,  therefore,  the  execution  of  the 
rebels,  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  seems  to  me  to  stand  on  en- 
tirely different  ground  from  the  vindictive  proceedings  against  Bo- 
lingbroke and  Oxford;  and  while  condemning  the  latter,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  first  did  not  exceed  the  measure  of  justice  and 
necessity. 

*  To  Secretary  Stanhope,  Sept  8,  1716.    Coxe's  Walpole. 
f  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  xii.  p.  242, ed.  1820. 
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Punishment  was  not,  however,  the  only  object  of  the  Ministers; 
they  thought  also  of  prevention.  On  the  1st  of  March,  Lechmere 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  "a  Bill  to  strengthen  the  Protestant 
Interest  in  Great  Britain  by  enforcing  the  Laws  now  in  being  against 
Papists" — ^such,  in  those  times,  being  the  panacea  for  all  evils !  Lech- 
mere was  seconded  by  Lord  Coningsby,  and  no  member  venturing  to 
oppose  his  motion,  the  bill  was  passed  on  the  17th  of  April;  and  we 
find  that  one  of  its  clauses  provided  for  the  "effectual  and  exem- 
plary punishment  of  such  as  being  Papists  shall  enlist  themselves  in 
his  Majesty's  service."* 

But  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  celebrated  measure  of  the 
Government  was  their  change  in  the  duration  of  Parliament.  Under 
the  act  passed  in  1694  its  period  had  been  fixed  at  three  years.  The 
cause  of  that  narrow  limitation  may  probably  be  found  in  the  enor- 
mous period  of  seventeen  years,  to  which  Charles  the  Second  had 
prolonged  his  second  Parliament,  and  which,  by  a  natural  revulsion, 
drove  the  minds  of  men  into  the  opposite  extreme.f  The  triennial 
system  had  now  been  tried  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  found 
productive  of  much  inconvenience  without  any  real  benefit.  There 
is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
even  in  the  smallest  degree  shown  itself  more  watchful  or  public- 
spirited  during  that  epoch  than  either  before  or  since;  nay,  on  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  grossest  and  most  glaring  cases 
of  corruption  that  could  be  gleaned  out  of  our  whole  parliamentary 
annals  belong  to  those  twenty  years.  The  Speaker  (Sir  John  Tre- 
vor), on  one  occasion,  accepted  a  bribe  of  1000  guineas  from  the  city 
of  London,  and,  on  its  detection,  was  himself  obliged  to  put  to  the 
vote  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor.J 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Guy),  on  another  occasion,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  a  similar  offence.  §  A  shameful  system  of  false 
endorsement  of  Exchequer  bills  on  the  part  of  several  members  was 
detected  in  1698  ;||  and  even  Burnet,  the  apologist  of  those  times,  is 
reduced  to  admit  the  existence,  and  deplore  the  extent,  of  the  cor- 
ruption.T 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  was  the  cause  which 
principally,  if  at  all,  influenced  the  Ministers  in  proposiug  the 
restoration  of  septennial  parliaments.  Theirs  was  a  case  of  press- 
ing and  immediate  danger.  A  rebellion  scarcely  quelled ;  an  inva- 
sion still  threatened ;  parties  in  the  highest  degree  exasperated;  a 
government  becoming  unpopular  even  from  its  unavoidable  measures 
of  defence:  such  were  the  circumstances  under  which,  according  to 
the  act  of  1694,  the  Parliament  would  have  been  dissolved  at  the 
risk  of  tumults  and  bloodshed,  a  most  formidable  opposition,  and, 

•  Comm.  Joum.  vol.  xviii.  p.  423. 

+  See  Hallam'B  Const  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  201.  J  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  906. 

§  Ibid.  p.  886.  I  Ibid.  p.  1170. 

H  History  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  42,  fol.  ed.  The  Bishop  adds, « I  took  the 
liberty  once  to  complain  to  the  King  of  this  method  (of  buying  votes) ;  he  said  ho 
hated  it  as  much  as  any  man  could  do ;  but  he  saw  it  was  not  possible,  considering  the 
corruption  of  the  age,  to  avoid  it  unless  he  would  endanger  the  whole." 
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perhaps,  a  Jacobite  majority.  What  friend  of  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession could  have  wished  to  incur  this  terrible  responsibility?'*' 
Even  those  who  may  approve  of  triennial  parliaments  in  general, 
would  hardly,  I  think,  defend  them  at  such  a  juncture.  According 
to  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  was  at  first  some  idea  of  providing 
only  for  the  especial  emergency;  but  it  was  judged  more  safe  and 
constitutional  to  propose  a  uniform  and  permanent  recurrence  to 
the  former  system.  It  was,  therefore,  on  permanent  grounds  that 
the  question  was  argued  in  1716;  and  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  it 
is  on  such  only  that  it  should  be  considered  now. 

In  considering,  therefore,  the  general  question,  we  may,  in  the 
first  place,  cast  aside  the  foolish  idea,  that  the  Parliament  over- 
stepped its  legitimate  authority  in  prolonging  its  existence ;  an  idea 
which  was  indeed  urged  by  party-spirit  at  the  time,  and  which  may 
still  sometimes  pass  current  in  harangues  to  heated  multitudes,  but 
which  has  been  treated  with  utter  contempt  by  the  best  constitu- 
tional writers.t  If  we  look  to  the  practical  eflFects  of  the  change, 
the  most  obvious  and  most  important  is  the  increased  power  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  Speaker  Onslow,  a  very  high 
authority  on  this  subject,  was  frequently  heard  to  say  that  the 
Septennial  Bill  formed  the  era  of  the  emancipation  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  from  its  former  dependence  on  the  Crown  and 
the  House  of  Lords.;];  As  a  confirmation  of  this  statement,  I  con- 
sider it  very  remarkable,  that,  referring  to  the  period  immediately 
preceding,  or  immediately  subsequent,  before  the  Septennial  Bill 
could  have  time  to  work  this  gradual  change,  no  government  of  those 
days  appears  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  retaining  in  the  House  of 
Commons  some  of  their  principal  statesmen  as  its  leaders.  On  the 
contrary,  we  find  the  most  active  and  able  party  chiefs,  such  as 
Harley  and  St.  John  on  one  side,  or  Montagu  and  Stanhope  on  the 
other,  promoted  to  the  peerage  whenever  their  services  were  thought 
to  deserve  that  distinction,  without  any  reference  to  the  gap  which 
their  absence  would  leave  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  and  apparently 
without  any  public  inconvenience.  Walpole  is  probably  the  first 
since  the  Bevolution,  who,  on  system,  confined  himself  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  his  proper  or  as  the  principal  sphere.  In  fact,  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  for  three  years  could  not  have  that 
degree  of  stability  or  combination,  which  would  enable  it  to  enter 
into  any  successful  competition  either  with  the  peers  or  with  the 
King.  Bound  fast  by  the  fears  of  their  approaching  elections,  they 
could  seldom  either  exert  the  power  or  obtain  the  reputation  which 
belong  to  independence.    We  may  also  observe,  that  the  same  short 

*  "  It  must  be  owned,"  says  Mr.  Moyle,  in  a  letter  at  that  time  to  Horace  Walpole, "  the 
Whig»,  when  the  Septennial  Bill  was  first  proposed,  did  not  relish  it  at  all,  but  these 
arguments  and  the  necessity  of  the  times  converted  them."     Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

t  Mr.  Hallam  observes:  ^* Nothing  can  be  more  extravagant  than  what  is  someiknea 
confidently  pretended  by  the  ignorant,  that  tjie  Legislature  exceeded  its  rights  by  this 
enactment,  or,  if  that  cannot  legally  be  advanced,  that  it  at  least  violated  the  trust  of  the 
people  and  broke  in  upon  the  ancient  constitution."     (Constitut.  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  316.) 

X  Communicated  by  Sir  George  Colebiooke.    SeeG)xe*8  Walpole,  voL  L  p.  79. 
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tenure,  which,  in  one  state  of  public  feeling,  renders  the  House  of 
Commons  too  weak  as  towards  the  King  and  the  peers,  would,  in 
another  state  of  public  feeling,  make  it  too  weak  as  towards  the 
violent  democracy.  Combined  with  a  system  of  pledges,  and  with 
the  choice  of  needy  adventurers,  we  may  conceive  how  triennial 
elections  might  utterly  degrade  the  dignity  of  a  representative,  and 
turn  him  into  a  mere  tool  and  puppet  of  popular  caprice;  nor  is  it 
a  little  amusing  to  see  how  some  of  the  loudest  bawlers  for  freedom 
would  willingly  bow  beneath  the  yoke,  and  stoop  to  a  degree  of  per- 
sonal bondage,  far  more  galling  and  shameful  than  any  that  ever 
aroused  their  sympathy  for  others.^ 

The  Ministers  determined  that  their  proposed  Bill  should  originate 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  there  that  they  felt  least  sure  of  a 
majority;  and  they  wished,  that,  in  case  of  failure,  their  friends  in 
the  Commons  should  not  at  least  incur  needless  unpopularity,  nor 
lose  ground  at  the  ensuing  elections.  Accordingly,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act  was  brought  in  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.*  It  was  of  course  keenly  opposed  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  Opposition,  yet  their  numbers  were  less  for- 
midable than  had  been  apprehended;  and  their  chief  division  on  the 
Bill  going  into  committee,  gave  them  only  61  votes  against  96.t 
Some  remarks  of  the  Earl  of  Isla  in  supporting  the  Bill,  though 
certainly  exaggerated,  might  perhaps  have  deserved  some  attention 
in  the  remodelling  of  our  representative  system,  as  showing  the 
dangers  of  a  mere  pecuniary  qualification,  and  its  fluctuation  accord- 
ing to  the  changes  in  the  precious  metals.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  forty 
shillings  a  year  in  freehold,  which  qualifies  a  man  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions, was  formerly  as  good  as  forty  pounds  is  at  present,  so  that 
formerly  the  electors  were  either  gentlemen  or  men  of  substance, 
whereas  now  the  majority  of  them  are  of  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
and  therefore  more  subject  to  corruption."  He  was  answered  by 
Lord  Peterborough,  whose  speech,  however,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
record  of  it,  consisted  chiefly  of  a  dull  and  elaborate  sneer  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  spoke 
on  the  same  side  as  Peterborough,  made  a  far  better  and  less  excur- 
sive use  of  his  wit.  "  The  Triennial  Act,"  he  owned,  "is  subject 
to  some  inconveniences;  the  best  things  are  not  exempt  from  them; 
but  should  we  on  that  account  repeal  a  good  law  and  alter  the  con- 
stitution? Pray,  my  Lords,  consider  what  you  are  doing!  Why, 
to  prevent  robbing  on  the  highway,  you  forbid  travelling!" 

Thirty  peers,  members  of  the  minority,  signed  a  protest  against 
this  bill;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  amongst  the  chief  opponents 

*  This  was  William,  the  second  Duke,  at  that  time  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household  ; 
he  succeeded  in  1707,  and  died  in  1729.  (Collins's  Peerage,  vol  i.  p.  365.)  His  father 
had  been  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  Triennial  Bill. 

f  See  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  305.  How  could  Coxe  assert  that  there  were 
imly  36  votes  against  it  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?    (Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  75.) 


1  [See  Lord  CampbeU's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  vol  iv.  p.  371,  Chap.  cxvi]. 
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of  the  Ministry  were  their  former  stanch  supporters,  the  Bukes  of 
Somerset  and  Shrewsbury.  The  estrangement  of  the  former  has 
already  been  explained;  for  that  of  the  latter  it  might  be  difficult  to 
account  on  any  other  ground  than  his  usual  versatility.  He  had, 
about  a  year  before,  resigned  in  disgust  his  office  of  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, alleging  ill  health,  his  fayourite  pretext,  which  was  not  yet 
worn  out  by  the  constant  use  of  twenty  years.  But  the  truth  is,  as 
we  find  from  the  Stuart  Papers,  that  at  this  time,  or  soon  afterwards, 
he  had  embarked  in  the  Jacobite  intrigues.* 

The  Septennial  Bill  having  passed  the  Lords,  was  sent  down  to 
the  Commons,  and  read  a  second  time  on  the  24th  of  April.  Wal- 
pole  being  then  severely  indisposed,!  was  unable  to  take  any  part  in 
support  of  the  measure;  but  it  had  his  full  concurrence,  and  it  was 
defended  on  the  part  of  the  Governmdht  by  Secretary  Stanhope, 
Craggs,  Aislabie,  Lord  Coningsby,  and  several  others.  "  Ever  since 
the  Triennial  Bill  has  been  enacted,"  said  Sir  Richard  Steele,  ^Hhe 
nation  has  been  in  a  series  of  contentions ;  the  first  year  of  a  Trien- 
nial Parliament  has  been  spent  in  vindictive  decisions  and  animosi- 
ties about  the  late  elections;  the  second  session  has  entered  into 
business ;  but  rather  with  a  spirit  of  contradiction  to  what  the  pre- 
vailing set  of  men  in  former  Parliaments  had  brought  to  pass,  than 
of  a  disinterested  zeal  for  the  common  good ;  the  third  session  has 
languished  in  the  pursuit  of  what  little  was  intended  to  be  done  in 
the  second;  and  the  approach  of  an  ensuing  election  has  terrified 
the  members  into  a  servile  management,  according  as  their  respect- 
ive principals  were  disposed  towards  the  question  before  them  in  the 
House.  Thus  the  state  of  England  has  been  like  that  of  a  vessel  in 
distress  at  sea ;  the  pilot  and  mariners  have  been  wholly  employed 
in  keeping  the  ship  from  sinking ;  the  art  of  navigation  was  useless, 
and  they  never  pretended  to  make  sail.'' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  Triennial  Parliaments  did  not 
want  many  able  advocates,  especially  Sir  Robert  Raymond,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Bromley,  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr. 
Shippen,  the  rising  leader  of  the  Tories.  ^^Long  Parliament,"  said 
the  latter,  ^^  will  naturally  grow  either  formidable  or  contemptible. 
There  was  a  famous  simile  applied  by  Julian  Johnson^  to 

*  <'Tbe  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  ia  frankly  engaged,  and  was  the  last  time  I  heard  of 
hjm  very  aanpiine."    Boiingbroke  to  the  Pretender.    August  20,  1715.    Appendix. 

f  *»  My  brother  Walpole,"  says  Lord  Townsbend,  "  lay  so  ill  tliai  his  life  was  despaired 
oV    To  Stanhope,  Oct  16, 1716.    Cozens  Walpole. 


'  [The  "Julian  Johnson"  referred  to  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  chaplain  to  Lord 
RuBseL,  and  a  very  bold  and  vigorous  political  writer  during  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.  He  was  the  '^Ben  Jochanau'*  of  Dryden's  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  and  is 
described.by  the  name  which  Shippen  gives  him,  from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works, 
"  Jalian  the  Apostate,  with  a  comparison  of  Popery  and  Paganism."  For  another  publi- 
cation in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory  and 
to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  an  inhuman  sentence,  which  was  strictly  exe- 
cuted, upwards  of  300  stripes  being  inflicted.  His  writings  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  1710  in  one  folio  volume,  which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1713;  it  was 
therefore  a  book  of  the  day  when  the  debate  on  the  Septennial  Act  took  place.  Coleridge 
apUy  dMcribed  Johnson  as  **  a  sort  of  Cobbet-Borke*/*  and  said,  **  I  do  not  know  where  I 
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the  long  Parliament  of  King  Charles  the  Second-^^that  a  standing 
Parliament  will  always  stagnate,  and  be  like  a  country  pond  which 
is  overgrown  with  duck's  meat.  I  make  no  application  ;  this  present 
Parliament  is  so  far  from  being  a  stagnating  pool,  that  it  might 
rather  be  compared  to  a  rapid  stream,  or  irresistible  torrent."  It 
is  plain  that  Shippen  here  alludes  to  the  violent  proceedings  against 
Oxford  and  Ormond. 

The  Ministers,  on  this  occasion,  were,  moreover,  opposed  by  their 
late  Solicitor-General,  Lechmere,  who,  as  one  of  their  friends  testily 
observed  at  the  time,  "always  damns  every  thing  that  does  not 
originally  come  from  himself."*  On  a  division,  the  bill  was  com- 
mitted by  284  votes  against  162 ;  and  it  should  be  noted,  that  mean- 
while the  people  at  large  showed  no  disapprobation  of  the  intended 
change.  On  referring  to  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Common8,t 
I  find  that  the  only  petitions  presented  against  it  were  from  Marl- 
borough, Midhurst,  Hastings,  the  corporation  of  Cambridge,  Abing- 
don, Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Horsham,  Westbury,  Cardiff,  and 
Petersfield;  none  of  them  places  of  much  importance,  and  one-half 
of  them  either  mutilated  or  extinguished  under  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832. 

In  committee  on  the  bill  Lechmere  proposed  a  clause  to  disable 
such  persons  from  becoming  members  of  either  House  of  Parliament 
as  have  pensions  during  pleasure.  But  Stanhope  urged  that  such  a 
clause  would  only  clog  the  bill  and  endanger  its  miscarriage,  a  part 
of  it  being  an  infringement  on  the  privileges  of  the  Peers ;  and  he 
announced  his  intention  of  himself  bringing  in  a  separate  bill  with 
reference  to  pensioners  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Accordingly,  he 
over-ruled  Lechmere's  proposition  (probably  intended  as  a  stratagem 
for  defeating  the  Septennial  Bill  altogether) ;  and  the  same  evening 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  disable  any  person  from  being 
chosen  a  member  of,  or  sitting  or  voting  in,  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  has  any  pension  during  pleasure,  or  for  any  number  of  years 
from  the  Crown.  This  bill  was  accordingly  prepared,  and  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Stanhope,  Craggs,  and  Boscawen,  and  it  passed 
on  the  8th  of  June.J  As  for  the  Septennial  Bill,  it  was  read  a 
third  time  on  the  26th  of  April,  the  minority  mustering  no  more 
than  121. 

We  are  told,  apparently  on  very  good  authority,  that,  during  the 
progress  of  the  Septennial  Bill,  the  great  Lord  Somers  rallied  for  a 
few  hours  from  his  paralytic  complaint ;  and  that  his  brilliant  intel- 
lect, so  long  overcast  by  sickness,  shone  forth  from  amidst  the  clouds. 
Lord  Townshend  being  apprised  of  the  change,  immediately  waited 

*  Mr.  Moyle  to  Horace  Walpole.    Coxe's  Memoirsi  yol.  ii.  p.  62. 
t  Journals,  vol.  xviii.  p.  429,  &c. 
j;  Comm.  Journ.  vol.  xviii.  p.  460. 


could  put  my  band  upon  a  book  containing  so  mucb  sense  and  sound  oonstitutional  doo> 
trine  as  tbis  tbin  folio  of  Jobnson's  works."     Table  Talk,  vol.  iL  p.  185. 

Tbe  passage  quoteci  by  Sbippen,  I  find  in  Johnson's  "Essay  coDcemiDg  ParliamenU 
at  a  certainty,"  cbap.  iii.    Works,  p.  285.] 
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upon  the  venerable  Btatesman,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  enter  the 
room,  embraced  him,  and  said,  "  I  have  just  heard  of  the  work  in 
which  you  are  engaged,  and  congratulate  you  upon  it.  I  never  ap- 
proved of  the  Triennial  Bill,  and  always  considered  it  in  effect  the 
reverse  of  what  it  was  intended.  You  have  my  hearty  approbation 
in  this  business ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  the  greatest  support  possible 
to  the  liberty  of  the  country."*  This  judgment,  however,  will  pro-  i 
bably  weigh  only  with  such  as  were  already  of  the  same  opinion ; 
others  will  find  it  easy  to  reconcile  a  love  of  Triennial  Parliaments 
with  a  veneration  for  Lord  Somers,  by  doubting,  not  unfairly,  whe- 
ther his  short  intervals  from  sickness  did  really  restore  the  full  use 
of  his  faculties.^  ThQse,  however,  are  the  last  public  sentiments 
recorded  of  that  illustrious  man.  He  expired  on  the  26th  of  April, 
leaving  behind  him  a  name  ever  to  be  held  in  reverence,  so  long  as 
an  enlightened  love  of  liberty  or  a  profound  knowledge  of  law,  the 
most  statesmanlike  wisdom  or  the  most  inflexible  integrity,  are  un- 
derstood and  upheld  amongst  mankind.  He  was  born  in  1650,  at 
Worcester,  his  father  being  an  attorney  in  that  city.f  In  his  child- 
hood he  is  said  to  have  displayed  all  the  application  and  seriousness 
of  a  man.;]:  In  his  manhood  he  certainly  showed  all  the  gentleness 
and  softness  of  a  child.  §  Yet  his  passions  were  naturally  angry  and 
impetuous,  as  is  gladly  alleged  by  his  enemies,  who  do  not  perceive 
that  this  fact,  which  they  intend  as  blame,  in  reality,  conveys  the 
highest  panegyric  on  his  temper  and  self-command.  ||  Being  bred 
to  the  bar,  he  soon  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  but  did  not 
confine  himself  to  it ;  and  in  some  political  writings  forcibly  and 
fearlessly  inveighed  against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Court. 
In  the  memorable  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  he  acted  as  their  coun- 
sel :  in  the  Convention  Parliament  he  was  chosen  a  representative 
of  his  native  city ;  and  both  in  his  place  in  the  Commons,  and  as 
one  of  the  managers  of  the  conferences  with  the  Lords,  actively 
promoted  the  great  work  of  the  Revolution.     He  was  soon  after 

•  This  anecdote  was  communicated  by  the  first  Lord  Sydney  and  Mr.  Charles  Towns- 
hend,  who  had  it  from  their  father.  (Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  A  nearly  similar 
story  is  recorded  of  Lord  Somers  in  the  preceding  year,  when  he  lamented  the  impeach- 
ment of  Queen  Anne's  ministers,  and  compared  it  to  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and 
Sylla. 

f  Shrewsbury  Correspondence,  p.  389.  This  Mr.  Somers  was  agent  to  the  Talbot 
property.     SwiA  calls  him  "a  noted  rogue"  (vol.  x.p.  303). 

5  See  a  character  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  240,  ed.  1804. 
"  He  was,"  says  Burnet,  "fair  and  gentle  perhaps  to  a  fault,  considering  his  post," 
(vol.  ii.  p.  107,  ed.  folio).  This  is  admitted  even  by  Swif>:  "I  have  hardly  known  any 
inan  with  talents  more  proper  to  acquire  and  preserve  the  favor  of  a  Prince ;  never  of- 
fending in  word  or  gesture ;  in  the  highest  degree  courteous  and  complaisant."  Four 
Last  Years  (Works,  vol.  v.  p.  171). 

I  See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  303.  The  Dean  adds,  "  I  allow  him  to  have  possessed 
all  excellent  qualifications  except  virtu&"    In  SwiA's  vocabulary  "  virtue"  means  faction. 


'  ["*  I  entertain  no  doubt,"  remarks  Lord  Campbell,  **  that  Lord  Somers  did  appioye 
of  the  bill,  bat  I  suspect  that,  if  his  faculties  were  restored,  be  rather  excused  it  as  a 
necessary  coiip  d'etat  to  keep  the  new  family  on  the  throne,  than  praised  as  constitutional 
the  vote  of  a  House  of  Commons  to  prolong  their  power  more  than  double  the  period  for 
which  they  had  been  elected."    Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  220,  chap,  cxi.) 
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made  Solicitor-General;  became,  in  1692,  Attorney-General;  and 
in  1693  Lord  Keeper.  In  1697  he  was  still  further  promoted  to  a 
peerage  and  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor — honours  which,  so  far 
from  soliciting,  he  was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept 
when  proffered.  In  all  these  employments  he  maintained  the  same 
serene  and  lofty  character;  neither  arrogant  to  his  inferiors  nor 
servile  to  the  King.  But  all  his  merit  could  not  shield  him  from 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  popularity ;  and  he  found,  as  Shrewsbury 
afterwards  observed  in  a  letter  to  himself,  that  "  ours  is  a  country 
that  will  not  be  served ;  satisfied  neither  with  those  in  affairs,  nor 
with  those  who  decline  them."*  In  1701  he  was  assailed  by  a 
parliamentary  impeachment,  chiefly  for  his  share  in  the  Treaty  of 
Partition  ;  and  so  formidable  was  the  outcry  against  him,  that  King 
William,  well  as  he  knew  his  innocence,  and  highly  as  he  prized  his 
services,  had,  even  before  his  trial,  found  it  necessary  to  deprive  him 
of  the  seals.  His  personal  mortifications,  however,  never  drove  him 
into  political  rancour.  He  remained  for  several  years  in  dignified 
exclusion  from  office,  observing  rather  than  opposing  the  Govern- 
ment, and  dividing  his  time  between  the  duties  of  a  peerage  and  the 
pursuits  of  science.  In  the  former  he  was  considered  a  leader  of  his 
party ;  in  the  latter  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  is  one  of  those  to  whose  exertions  the  union  with  Scotland  is 
principally  due.  In  1708  he  became  President  of  the  Council  to 
the  great  Whig  Administration.  In  1710  he  resigned  with  the  rest 
of  his  colleagues,  and  was  again  conspicuous  in  the  ranks  of 
opposition.  But  age  and  infirmities  were  now  creeping  upon  him, 
and  he  suffered  from  paralytic  attacks,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
perhaps  the  only  blemish  in  his  private  life,  an  excessive  passion  for 
women.f  His  great  faculties  gradually  sunk  from  their  former 
energy  into  torpor,  and  from  torpor  into  imbecility ;  and  at  his  death 
he  had  for  some  time  survived  the  powers  of  his  mind.  In  the  whole 
range  of  our  history,  I  know  not  where  to  find  a  more  upright  and 
unsullied  public  character  than  that  of  Somers.  He  had  contracted 
nothing  of  the  baseness  and  venality  of  his  age.  He  had  touched 
pitch,  and  was  NOT  defiled.  In  the  words  of  Horace  Walpole,  he 
was  one  of  those  divine  men,  who,  like  a  chapel  in  a  palace,  remain 
unprofaned,  while  all  the  rest  is  tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly.  He 
had  all  the  knowledge,  but  none  of  the  pedantry,  of  his  profession. 

•  Letter  from  Home,  July  6,  1704. 

f  On  this  point  we  should  utterly  disregard  such  libels  as  those  of  Mrs.  Manley. 
(New  Ataiantis,  vol.iv.  p.  66,  &c)  But  it  seems  to  me  that  an  impartial  writer  is  com- 
pelled, however  rehictantly,  to  admit  the  testimony  of  Lord  Somers's  own  kinsman  and 
admirer,  Mr.  Cooksey.*     (Observations,  &c.  p.  28.) 


>  [Lord  Campbell  remarks,  however,  with  reference  to  this  testimony,  that  "  there  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  this  gentleman  (Cooksey)  had  a  spite  against  the  memory  of 
his  kinsman ;  at  all  events,  composing  bis  work  at  Lausanne,  in  the  very  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  he  could  only  have  spoken  from  vague  tradition,  and  we  must  be  slow 
to  give  any  credit  whatever  to  the  testimony  of  a  man  who  asserts  as  a  fact  that  Lord 
Somers  was  the  author  of  the  *Talb  or  ▲  Tub.'  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p. 
232.    Note,  chap,  cxi.] 
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He  loved  the  law  of  England,  not  as  too  many  seeiji  to  love  it,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  dross  that  defiles  it — for  the  gibberish  which  still 
clings  to  its  language — for  the  mummeries  into  which  some  of  its 
forms  have  grown.  He  loved  the  law  of  England  as  the  armory 
from  which,  when  threatened  either  by  democracy  or  by  despotism, 
we  may  draw  our  readiest  weapons,  and  which  may  prevent  recourse 
to  any  others.  In  foreign  affairs  he  was  no  less  deeply  skilled, 
having  most  attentively  studied  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  politi- 
cal interests  of  Europe.  As  a  speaker,  his  reasoning  was  close  and 
powerful,  his  diction  flowing  and  manly.  The  natural  warmth  of 
his  temper,  which  he  so  successfully  mastered  in  politics,  glowed 
unrestrained  in  his  attachment  to  his  friends ;  and  as  no  man  was 
ever  more  deserving  of  the  veneration  of  posterity,  so  no  one  was 
ever  more  beloved  in  private  life.* 

During  the  time  that  the  Ministers  were  carrying  the  Septennial 
Act  and  their  other  measures  through  Parliament,  they  had  another 
struggle,  almost  as  important  and  far  more  difficult  to  maintain,  at 
Court.  The  King's  impatience  to  revisit  his  German  dominions 
could  no  longer  be  stemmed.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  confidential 
advisers  pointed  out  to  him  the  unpopularity  that  must  attend,  and 
the  dangers  that  might  follow,  his  departure  at  such  a  crisis;  their 
resistance  only  chafed  instead  of  curbing  his  Majesty,  and  at  length 
the  Ministers  let  go  the  reins.  Two  great  obstacles,  however,  still 
remained  to  delay  his  journey,  first,  the  restraining  clause  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement;  and,  secondly,  his  jealousy  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  whom,  in  his  absence,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  invest 
with  some  share  at  least  of  power  and  sovereign  authority. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  it  might  have  been  met  in  two 
modes ;  by  proposing  to  Parliament  either  an  occasional  exception, 
or  a  total  repeal  of  the  restraining  clause.  The  former  would 
certainly  have  been  the  more  safe  and  constitutional  course,  but  the 
latter  was  thought  the  most  respectful,  and  accordingly  preferred. 
Accustomed  as  George  was  to  foreign  habits,  and  attached  to  his 
Hanoverian  subjects,  his  ardent  desire  to  visit  them  should  be  con- 
sidered a  misfortune  indeed  to  our  country,  yet  by  no  means  a 
blemish  in  his  character.  But  it  certainly  behoved  the  legislature 
to  hold  fast  the  invaluable  safeguard  which  they  already  possessed 
against  his  foreign  partialities.  It  might,  therefore,  be  supposed  by 
a  superficial  observer,  that  the  repeal  of  the  restraining  clause,  when 
proposed  by  Sir  John  Cope  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  have 
been  encountered  with  a  strenuous  opposition.  On  the  contrary,  it 
passed  without  a  single  dissentient  voice ;  the  Whigs  and  the  friends 
of  Government  supporting  the  wishes  of  the  King,  and  the  Tories 


*  [S©6  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  chap,  cxi.,  for  an  elaborate  cha- 
racter of  Lord  Somers,  and  a  citation  of  the  various  tributes  paid  to  his  memory  by  En- 
glish historians  and  other  writers.  **  His  course,''  says  Lord  Campbell  in  conclusion, 
"  may  be  considered  more  uniformly  virtuous,  and  more  truly  noble  than  that  of  any  man 
Vfho  ever  held  the  great  seal  of  England.''] 
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delighted  at  the  prospect  that  his  Majesty's  departure  woidd  expose 
his  person  to  unpopularity  and  his  affairs  to  confusion.^ 

The  jealousy  which  George  the  First  entertained  of  his  son  was 
no  new  feeling.  It  had  existed  even  at  Hanover,  and  been  since 
inflamed  by  an  insidious  motion  of  the  Tories  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that,  out  of  the  Civil  List,  100,000Z.  should  be  allotted 
as  a  separate  revenue  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  motion  was 
over-ruled  by  the  Ministerial  party,  and  its  rejection  offended  the 
Prince  as  much  as  its  proposal  had  the  King.  In  fact,  it  is  remark- 
able as  a  peculiarity  either  of  representative  government,  or  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  that,  since  the  power  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  thoroughly  established,  and  since  that  family  has 
reigned,  the  heirs  apparent  have  always  been  on  ill  terms  with  the 
sovereign.  There  have  been  four  Princes  of  Wales  since  the  death 
of  Anne,  and  all  the  four  have  gone  into  bitter  Opposition.  "  That 
family,"  says  Lord  Carteret,  one  day  in  full  council,  "always  has 
quarrelled,  and  always  will  quarrel  from  generation  to  generation." 

Such  being  his  Majesty's  feelings,  he  was  unwilling  to  intrust  the 
Prince  with  the  government  in  his  absence,  unless  by  joining  other 
persons  in  the  commission,  and  limiting  his  power  by  the  most 
rigorous  restrictions.  Through  the  channel  of  Bernsdorf,  his  prin- 
cipal favourite,  he  communicated  his  idea  to  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  desired  them  to  deliberate  upon  it.  The  answer  of 
Lord  Townshend  to  Bernsdorf  is  still  preserved.*  He  first  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  recapitulating  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
objections  to  the  King's  departure,  and  then  proceeded  to  say,  that 
the  Ministers  having  carefully  perused  the  precedents,  found  no  in- 
stance of  persons  being  joined  in  commission  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  few,  if  any,  of  restrictions  upon  such  commissions;  and 
that  they  were  of  opinion,  "that  the  constant  tenour  of  ancient 
practice  could  not  conveniently  be  receded  from."  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  King  found  it  impossible  to  persevere  in  his  design. 
Instead,  however,  of  giving  the  Prince  the  title  of  Regent,  he  named 
him  Guardian  of  the  Realm  and  Lieutenant — an  oflBce  unknown  in 
England  since  the  days  of  the  Black  Prince.f  He  also  insisted  that 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whom  he  suspected  of  abetting  and  exciting 

•  It  is  dated  May  19,  and  printed  in  Coxe's  Walpole,  voL  ii.  p.  51. 

t  There  were,  moreover,  several  restrictions  imposed  upon  tlie  authority  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  They  are  dated  July  5,  1716,  and  may  be  seen  in  Coxe's  MSS.  vol.  IvL  Brit 
Mus. 


■  [^  On  going  beyond  the  sea,  they  (the  first  two  Georges,)  invariably,  aooording  to 
ancient  usage,  appointed  a  Regent  or  Lords  Justices  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  in 
their  absence,  (reorge  III.  was  never  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  London,  the 
place  of  his  birth.  George  IV.  was  only  once  abroad,  which  was  in  the  year  182  J,  and 
he  then  ap|X)inted  Lords  Justices.  William  IV.  never  was  abroad  aAer  he  came  to  the 
crown.  Queen  Victoria  going  to  the  Continent  in  1843,  no  provision  was  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  in  her  absence;  and  the  appointment  of 
Lords  Justices  may  now  be  considered  as  fallen  into  desuetude.  See  discussion  on  this 
subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  7th  August,  1845."  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chanoellors, 
voL  iv.  p.  127,  note»  chap,  cviii.    Life  of  Lord  Soaiers.] 
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his  son  in  ambitious  views,  and  who,  as  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  the 
Prince,  had  constant  and  easy  access  to  his  person,  should  be  dis- 
missed from  that  and  all  his  other  employments.  Having  thus  set- 
tled, or  rather  unsettled,  matters,  George  began  his  journey  on  the 
9th  of  July,  and  was  attended  by  Stanhope;  the  other  Secretary, 
Lord  Townshend,  being  detained  by  the  pregnancy  of  his  wife  in 
England. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  this  period  the  popularity  of  George 
the  First  was  by  no  means  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  judicious  choice  of  ministers,  or  from  his  personal  justice  and 
benevolence  of  disposition.  These  qualities,  indeed,  were  not  de- 
nied by  the  multitude,  but  they  justly  complained  of  the  extreme 
rapacity  and  venality  of  his  foreign  attendants.  Coming  from  a 
poor  electorate,  a  flight  of  hungry  Hanoverians,  like  so  many 
famished  vultures,  fell  with  keen  eyes  and  bended  talons  on  the 
fruitful  soil  of  England.  Bothmar  and  Bernsdorf,  looking  to  the 
example  of  King  William's  foreign  favourites,  expected  peerages  and 
grants  of  land,  and  were  deeply  offended  at  the  limitations  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement.  Robethon,  the  King's  private  secretary,  whilst 
equally  fond  of  money,  was  still  more  mischievous  and  meddling;  he 
was  of  French  extraction,  and  of  broken  fortunes :  a  prying,  im- 
pertinent, venomous  creature,  for  ever  crawling  in  some  slimy  in- 
trigue. AH  these,  and  many  others,  even  down  to  Mahomet  and 
Mustapha,  two  Turks  in  his  Majesty's  service,  were  more  than  sus- 
pected of  taking  money  for  recommendations  to  the  Eang,  and 
making  a  shameful  traffic  of  his  favour. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  the  public  odium  fell  upon  the 
King's  foreign  mistresses.  The  chief  of  these,  Herrengard  Melesina 
Von  Schulenburg,  was  created  by  his  Majesty  Duchess  of  Munster 
in  the  Irish  peerage,  and  afterwards  Duchess  of  Kendal  lin  the 
English.  She  had  no  great  share  of  beauty ;  but  with  George  the 
First  a  bulky  figure  was  sufficient  attraction.  To  intellect  she  could 
make  still  less  pretension.  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  married  her 
niece,  tells  us  that  she  was  little  better  than  an  idiot;  and  this  testi- 
mony is  confirmed  by  the  curious  fact,  that  one  morning,  after  the 
death  of  her  Royal  lover,  she  fancied  that  he  flew  into  her  window 
in  the  form  of  a  raven,  and  accordingly  gave  the  bird  a  most  respect- 
ful reception.  She  affected  great  devotion,  and  sometimes  attended 
several  Lutheran  chapels  in  the  course  of  the  same  day ;  perhaps 
with  the  view  of  countenancing  a  report  which  prevailed,  though  I 
believe  without  foundation,  that  the  King  had  married  her  with  the 
left  hand,  according  to  the  German  custom.  Her  rapacity  was  very 
great  and  very  successful.  After  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  no  Master  of  the  Horse  was  appointed  for  several  years, 
the  profits  of  the  place  being  paid  to  the  Duchess ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  her  secret  emoluments  for  patronage  and  recommenda- 
tions far  surpassed  any  outward  account  of  her  receipts.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  more  than  once  declared  of  her  (but  this  was  after  the  death 
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of  George  the  First),  that  she  would  have  sold  the  Bang's  honour 
for  a  shilling  advance  to  the  best  bidder. 

The  second  mistress,  Sophia  Baroness  Kilmanseck,  created  Count- 
ess of  Darlington,  was  younger,  and  more  handsome  than  her  rival; 
but,  like  her,  unwieldy  in  person,  and  rapacious  in  character.  She 
had  no  degree  either  of  talent  or  information,  it  being  apparently 
the  aim  of  George,  in  all  his  amours,  to  shun  with  the  greatest  care 
the  overpowering  dissertations  of  a  learned  lady.* 

*  This  sort  of  feeling  is  well  expressed  in  the  pretended  memoirs  of  Madame  du  Barry,. 
"J'aimais  k  les  voir,"  she  says  of  two  blockheads;  '*leur  entretien  me  reposait  Timagi- 
nation."     (Vol.  i.  p.  147.) 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

The  journey  of  the  King  from  England  was  marked  by  important 
negotiations  in  foreign  affairs,  and  by  a  violent  schism  in  the  domes- 
tic administration.  Both  of  these,  as  involying  in  no  ordinary  degree 
the  safety  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  principal  states- 
men, require  from  the  historian  a  particular  detail. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  at  the  accession  of  George  the 
First,  he  had  not  a  single  secure  ally  but  the  States-General,  and 
his  son-in-law,  the  King  of  Prussia.  Even  the  latter  was  frequently 
estranged  from  him,  and  every  other  power  in  Europe  seemed  either 
indifferent  or  hostile.  The  Pretender,  backed  by  a  large  party  at 
home,  stationed  in  Lorraine,  as  on  a  neighbouring  watch-tower,  ready 
to  descend  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  and  secretly  assisted 
with  gold  from  Spain  and  arms  from  France,  had,  since  that  time, 
shaken  the  state  to  its  foundations  in  a  most  dangerous  rebellion. 
Nor  had  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  by  any  means  quelled  the 
spirit  or  blasted  the  hopes  of  his  party.  It  was  every  where  raising 
its  head,  and  preparing  for  a  fresh  attempt ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  people  at  large  were  murmuring  at  the  oppressive  and  unwonted 
burden  of  a  standing  army,  which,  therefore,  it  seemed  equally  dan- 
gerous to  disband  or  to  maintain.  On  the  whole,  it  plainly  appeared 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  any  restoration  of  quiet  and  security, 
unless  France,  our  nearest  and  most  formidable  neighbour,  and  the 
power  that  could  afford  by  far  the  greatest  aid  to  the  Pretender, 
should  be  effectually  detached  from  his  cause. 

Now,  to  effect  this  necessary  object,  either  of  two  plans  might  be 
pursued.  The  first  and  most  obvious  was  to  follow  up  the  principles 
of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  form  a  close  connection  with  the  States- 
General  and  the  Emperor,  so  as  to  compel  France  to  dismiss  the 
Pretender,  and  his  principal  partisans,  Mar  and  Ormond,  from  all 
her  dominions  or  dependencies.  But  to  this  course  there  were  strong, 
and  indeed  invincible,  objections.  The  protracted  struggle  of  the 
Cabinets  of  Vienna  and  the  Hague,  with  respect  to  the  Barrier 
Treaty,  and  the  bitter  animosity  which  had  thereby  risen  on  both 
sides,  prevented  any  close  and  cordial  union  between  them.  Nor 
was  the  Emperor  friendly  to  King  George,  as  Elector  of  Hanover ; 
he  viewed  with  peculiar  jealousv  the  claims  upon  Bremen  and  Ver- 
den,  which  will  presently  be  noticed ;  and  without  relinquishing  these, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  at  that  juncture  to  enter  into  a  thorough 
concert  of  measures  with  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna.  The  States-General, 
it  is  true,  had  no  such  jealousy;  but  their  administration,  once  so 
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active  and  able,  was  daily  lapsing  more  and  more  into  weakness  and 
imbecility:  "it  is  now,**  says  Horace  Walpole,  the  British  Minister 
at  the  Hague,*  "a  many-headed,  headless  Government,  containing 
as  many  masters  as  minds.**  Their  torpid  obstinacy,  which  had  so 
often  defied  even  the  master-mind  of  Marlborough,  was  far  beyond 
the  control  of  any  other  English  minister.  Besides,  what  sufficient 
inducements  could  be  held  out  to  them  or  to  the  Emperor  for  incur- 
ring the  hazard  of  another  war  ?  Would  the  Catholics  of  Vienna 
be  so  very  zealous  for  the  service  of  the  Protestant  succession? 
Would  the  Austrian  politicians,  at  all  times  eminently  selfish,  con- 
sider the  banishment  of  the  Pretender  from  France  as  more  than  a 
merely  English  object?  Would  they  risk  every  thing  to  promote 
it?  Why,  even  when  their  own  dearest  interests  were  at  issue;  when 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  was  the  stake;  they  had  shown  a  remarkable 
slackness  and  indifference.  "  We  look  upon  the  House  of  Austria,*' 
said  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  1711,  "as  a  party  who  sues  for  a  great 
estate  in  forma  pauperis. '*t  And  he  adds  elsewhere:  "I  never 
think  of  the  conduct  of  that  family  without  recollecting  the  image  of 
a  man  braiding  a  rope  of  hay,  whilst  his  ass  bites  it  off  at  the  other 
end.*' J  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  in  1716,  that  the  ut- 
most to  which  the  States-General  and  the  Emperor  could  be  brought, 
was  a  defensive  alliance  with  England,  in  case  of  aggression  from 
France  or  other  powers;  and  such  alliances  were  accordingly  con- 
cluded with  Holland  on  the  6th  of  February,  and  with  the  Emperor 
on  the  25th  of  May,  with  a  mutual  guarantee  of  territory  ;§  but 
these  still  left  the  desired  removal  of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents 
unaccomplished. 

It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  second  plan  for 
attaining  this  great  object;  namely,  by  treaty  and  friendly  union 
with  France  herself.  Nor  were  there  wanting,  since  the  death  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  many  circumstances  highly  favourable  to  such 
views.  The  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  had,  in  nearly  all  respects, 
adopted  a  different  political  course.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  Jacob- 
ites were  in  arms  in  Scotland,  he  clung  to  the  hope  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts;  or,  in  other  words,  the  establishment  in  England  of 
an  entirely  French  policy.  But  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  and 
the  return  of  the  Pretender  having  dissipated,  or  at  least  delayed, 
all  such  hopes,  and  the  Regent  considering  the  new  Government  of 
England  as  more  firmly  established,  seriously  turned  his  mind  to  the 
advantage  which  might  arise  to  him  from  a  friendly  union  with  it. 
Besides  the  public  interests  of  France,  he  had  also  personal  objects 
at  stake;  and  he  looked  to  the  chance  of  his  own  succession  to  the 
throne.     Not  that  he  had  even  for  a  single  moment,  or  in  the  slight- 

•  See  his  Life  by  Coxe,  p.  12. 

}To  Mr.  Driimmond,  August  7, 1711. 
To  Mr.  Dnimmond,  January  5,  1711.     Marlborough  himself  was  sometimes  pro- 
voked into  similar  expressions: — "The  Emperor  is  in  the  wrong  in  almost  everything  he 
does."     To  Lord  Sunderland,  June  27,  1707. 

§  See  Lamberiy,  Mem.  vol.  ix.  p.  395  and  p.  471. 
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est  degree,  formed  any  design  against  the  rights  of  Louis  the  Fif- 
teenth; with  all  his  failings  (and  he  had  very  many)  in  private  life, 
he  was  .certainly  a  man  of  honour  in  public,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  pure  and  above  reproach  than  his  care  of  his  infant  sovereign. 
Sut  he  might  fairly  and  justly  contemplate  the  possibility  that  the 
life  of  a  sickly  boy  might  prematurely  end;  on  which  event  the  Re- 

fent  would  have  become  the  legitimate  heir,  since  the  birthright  of 
^hilip  the  Fifth  of  Spain  had  been  solemnly  renounced.  It  was, 
however,  generally  understood,  that  in  such  a  case  Philip  was  not 
disposed  to  be  bound  by  his  renunciation;  and,  in  fact,  in  his  posi- 
tion, he  might  disclaim  it  with  some  show  of  plausibility,  since  his 
own  rights  upon  the  Spanish  Crown  were  only  founded  upon  the 
invalidity  of  a  renunciation  precisely  similar.  His  grandmother,  the 
Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  on  her  marriage  with  the  King  of  France, 
had,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  for  herself  and  her  descendants, 
renounced  all  claim  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  Yet  her  grandson  was 
now  reigning  at  Madrid.  How  could,  then,  that  grandson  be  ex- 
pected cordially  to  concur  in  the  principle  that  renunciations  are 
sacred  and  inviolable,  and  cheerfully  forego  the  sceptre  of  France 
if  once  placed  within  his  grasp? 

Foreseeing  this  opposition,  and  not  without  apprehensions  that 
the  King  of  Spain  might,  meanwhile,  attempt  to  wrest  the  Regency 
from  his  hands,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  anxious  to  provide  himself 
irith  foreign  support,  and  knew  that  none  could  be  stronger  than  a 

faarantee  from  England  of  the  succession  to  the  House  of  Orleans, 
or  this  object  he  was  willing,  on  the  part  of  France,  to  make  cor- 
responding concessions.  Such  a  guarantee  would  also,  not  merely 
thus  indirectly,  but  in  itself,  be  highly  advantageous  to  England,  as 
tending  to  prevent  that  great  subject  of  apprehension,  the  union  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Crowns  upon  the  same  head.  Thus,  then, 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  James  and  the  Palais  Royal  had,  at  this  period, 
each  a  strong  interest  to  enter  into  friendly  and  confidential  rela- 
tions with  each  other.  This  was  first  perceived  and  acted  upon  by 
the  Regent.  Townshend*  and  Stanhope  were  for  some  time  re- 
luctant to  enter  into  a  close  alliance  with  their  ancient  enemies;  but 
gradually  saw  its  expediency,  and  without  much  diflSculty  prevailed 
upon  the  King,  who  very  soon,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  became 
still  more  anxious  for  it  than  themselves. 

Another  matter  of  negotiation  between  France  and  England, 

*  Coxe  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs  of  Walpole,  that  "  Townshend  was  the  original  ad- 
Tiser  and  promoter  of  the  French  treaty,  and  had  gradually  surmounted  the  indifference 
of  the  King,  the  opposition  of  Sunderland,  and  the  disapprobation  of  Stanhope."  But  this 
statement  in  his  first  volume  (p.  98),  is  disproved  by  the  documents  which  he  himself 
has  published  in  the  second.  On  Aug.  17,  1716,  O.  S.,  Mr.  Poyntz  writes  to  Stanhope, 
**  His  Majesty  knows  that  Lord  Townshend  has  long  been  of  opinion  that  any  further 
engagements  with  the  Regent,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  succession,  would  oiily 
serve  to  strengthen  the  Regent,  and  to  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  the  King  greater  mis- 
chief." And  Lord  Townshend  himself,  in  his  letter  to  the  King,  of  November  11,  1716, 
O.  S.,  expressly  limits  the  period  when  he  began  to  approve  and  forward  this  French 
tteaty  to  the  time  when  the  Abbe  Dubois  was  first  sent  by  the  Regent  to  the  Hague. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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which  had  commenced  even  under  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
was  the  question  of  Mardyke.  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Louis  had 
bound  himself  to  demolish  the  port'  at  Dunkirk.  This  he  had  ac- 
cordingly performed;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  begun* a  new 
canal  at  Mardyke,  upon  the  same  coast,  which  works  produced  a 
great  ferment  in  England,  and  became  the  immediate  subject  of  re- 
monstrance with  the  Court  of  Versailles.*  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
urged  that  such  a  construction  was  an  evident  breach  of  the  spirit, 
if  not  the  letter,  of  the  treaty;  and  that  the  plenipotentiaries  at 
Utrecht,  when  they  stipulated  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  never  could 
have  intended  that  another  and  a  better  harbour  should  be  opened  in 
its  neighbourhood.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  answered  that  Mardyke 
was  not  Dunkirk ;  that  the  King  of  France  had  faithfully  performed 
his  agreement ;  and  that,  having  done  so,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  deprive  him  of  the  natural  right  of  a  sove- 
reign to  construct  any  works  he  pleased  within  his  own  dominions. 
Beyond  such  counter-statements  very  little  progress  was  made  in 
the  negotiation;  and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  French  might  be 
enabled  to  profit  of  the  gross  negligence  of  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries in  not  expressly  guarding  against  such  a  contingency  in  a 
separate  article.  But  when  the  Regent  became  anxious  for  the 
friendship  of  England,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  yielding  much,  if 
not  all,  of  his  pretensions  at  Ma^rdyke.  He  withdrew  the  negotia- 
tion from  the  reluctant  and  unfriendly  management  of  M.  de  Cha- 
teauneuf,  the  French  resident  at  the  Hague,  and  he  determined  to 
intrust  it  to  his  own  most  confidential  adviser,  the  Abbef  Dubois. 

The  Abbe  Dubois,  afterwards  Cardinal  and  Prime  Minister,  was 
at  this  time  sixty  years  of  age.  His  father  was  a  poor  apothecary, 
near  Limoges.  Young  Dubois  came  to  Paris  in  hopes  of  a  bursar- 
ship  at  a  college ;  but  failing  in  this  object,  he  combined  an  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  with  the  means  of  livelihood  by  acting  as  servant 
to  the  Principal.  He  afterwards  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  a 
tradesman  named  Maroy ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  young  Maroy, 
who  in  the  days  of  his  poverty  had  been  his  pupil,  in  the  days  of 
his  greatness  became  one  of  his  postillions.  A  more  favourable  turn 
of  fortune  afterwards  assigned  to  Dubois  a  subaltern  post  in  the 
education  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres,  and  the  prince  and  the  preceptor 
soon  became  inseparable  friends.  A  ready  wit,  undaunted  assur- 
ance, and  sagacious  counsels,  recommended  Dubois,  who,  moreover, 
did  not  scruple  to  augment  his  favour  by  the  most  shameful  services. 

*  See  Lord  Stair's  Journal  at  Paris,  in  the  Hardwicke  State  Papersi  voL  n.  p.  528. 

f  I  use  the  word  Abb6  as  most  consistent  with  the  present  custom,  although  I  believe 
that  in  sterling  English  writing  the  word  Abbot  should  be  employed  to  denote  not  only 
the  real  superior  of  a  monastery,  but  also  the  titular  distinction  common  amongst  the 
French  clergy.  I  find  it  used  in  the  latter  sense  by  the  best  writers  of  the  best  times  of 
our  literature,  in  the  lively  letters  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  (voL  i.  p.  97,  &c.,  ed.  1820), 
the  graye  despatches  of  Bolingbroke  (to  Lord  Strafibrd,  March  7, 1712),  and  the  masterly 
memoirs  of  Clarendon.  (Life,  vol.  iiL  p.  356,  &&,  Qxf.  ed.)  I  take  the  liberty  of  men- 
tioning these  authorities,  haying  formerly  been  termed  "  a  Irigoted  purist"  for  my  use  of 
the  word  Abbot  in  the  War  of  the  Succession.     (Edin.  ReTiew,  Na  cxii.  p.  499.) 
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His  agency  tiinmplied  over  the  virtae  of  rustic  beauties,  and  intro- 
duced them  by  stealth  into  the  apartments  of  the  young  Duke,  at 
the  Palais  Boyal;  and,  unlike  some  other  teachers,  Dubois  always 
followed  in  his  own  conduct  the  same  maxims  which  he  prescribed 
or  permitted  to  his  pupil.  On  completing  this  excellent  education, 
the  venerable  ecclesiastic  was  for  some  time  attached  to  the  embassy 
of  Marshal  Tallard  in  England,  but  he  always  continued  his  con- 
nection with  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  was  looked  upon  by  the  Duke  of 
Ghartres,  then  of  Orleans,  as  one  of  his  surest  and  most  steady 
counsellors.  He  adhered  to  that  prince  through  good  report  and  ill 
report;  and,  on  returning,  directed  the  political  course  of  his  Boyal 
Highness  with  the  highest  degree  of  foresight  and  sagacity.  His 
profligate  character  was,  however,  so  notorious,  that  when  Philip 
became  Begent,  it  was  not  without  much  opposition  and  clamour 
that  he  could  appoint  him  a  counsellor  of  state.  The  Begent's  own 
words  on  that  occasion  show  his  true  opinion  of  his  favourite:  "Let 
me  beg  of  you,  my  dear  Abbe,  to  be  a  little  honest!"* 

The  gross  vices  of  Dubois,  and  his  shamelessness  in  the  high  eccle- 
siastical dignities  which  he  afterwards  attained,  have  justly  made  his 
name  in&mous  with  later  times.  But  they  have  also,  less  justly 
perhaps,  dimmed  his  great  reputation  for  talents.  Where  any  one 
quality  stands  forth  very  prominently  from  a  character  either  for 
good  or  evil,  posterity  in  general  confine  their  attention  to  that  alone, 
and  merge  every  other  in  it.  We  remember  that  Dubois  was  most 
unprincipled :  we  forget  that  he  was  most  able.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  another  French  statesman  of  the  last  century  who  more 
thoroughly  understood  at  once  the  foreign  relations  and  the  domestic 
administration  of  his  country,  or  who  brought  more  skill,  resolution, 
and  activity  to  promote  them,  whenever  they  were  combined  with 
his  own  aggrandisement.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  vigour  of  an 
intellect  which  was  never  unnerved  either  by  poverty  in  youth  or  by 
pleasure  in  old  age;  which  triumphed  over  all  his  rivals  for  power; 
and  raised  him  at  length,  a  priest  without  religion  and  a  politician 
without  honour,  to  the  highest  pinnacles  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
State! 

In  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  we  may  also  ob- 
serve, that  even  in  the  smallest  trifles,  this  accomplished  knave  had 
trained  every  faculty  to  the  purpose  of  penetrating  the  thoughts  of 
others,  and  concealing  his  own.  Thus,  for  example,  he  had  accus- 
tomed himself  to  a  slight  stammer  in  conversation,  with  the  view  of 
never  being  discomposed  by  any  sudden  question,  and  of  gaining  a 
few  moments  for  reflection  without  appearing  to  pause,  f  Let  us 
observe,  likewise,  that,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant  success,  Dubois 

•  "  L'Abb^,  un  peu  de  droitare,  je  t'en  prie."  (Sevelinges,  M^moires  Sferets  du  Car- 
dinal Dubois,  2  vols.  Paris,  1814.)  This  is  a  very  valuable  urork,  compiled  from  the  MS. 
oorrespondenoe  of  Dubois.  I  have  found  it  particularly  useful  for  the  negotiations  at 
Hanover  and  the  Hague.  It  should  be  compared  with  the  English  documents  printed  in 
Goxe's  Walpole. 

t  M^m  de  St  Simon,  vol  zii.  p.  190,  ed.  1829. 
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was  any  thing  but  happy.  "Would  to  Heaven,"  said  he  to  Fonte- 
nelle,  when  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,  "that  I  were  now  living  in  a 
garret,  with  a  single  servant,  and  fifteen  hundred  francs  a  year!"^ 

It  was  Dubois  whom  the  Regent  selected  for  the  negotiation  with 
England,  not  only  on  account  of  his  superior  dexterity,  but  also 
because,  during  his  former  residence  in  that  country,  he  had  had  the 
advantage  of  forming  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  even  friendship, 
with  Secretary  Stanhope.  He  was  therefore  instructed  to  proceed 
to  the  Hague,  at  the  time  of  King  George's  passage,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  buying  books  and  pictures,  and  to  endeavour,  without  any 
ostensible  character,  to  see  Stanhope,  and  to  sound  the  intentions  of 
the  English  Cabinet.  Dubois  fulfilled  this  mission  with  his  usual 
address:  he  had  several  interesting  conferences  with  Stanhope,*  and 
convinced  himself  that,  though  there  were  still  many  difficulties  and 
prejudices  in  the  way  of  a  treaty,  yet  that  they  should  not  be  con- 
sidered as  insuperable. 

On  hearing  this  opinion,  and  reading  the  minutes  of  what  took 
place  at  the  Hague,  the  Regent  determined  to  employ  Dubois  in 
prosecuting  what  he  had  ably  begun,  and  to  send  him  on  a  second 
and  more  decisive  mission.  The  Abbe  accordingly  set  off  for  Hano- 
ver, which  he  reached  on  the  19th  of  August.  He  was  still  without 
any  public  character,  concealed  his  name,  and  lodged  at  Stanhope's 
house,  t  In  his  first  interviews  with  that  minister,  he  endeavoured, 
by  every  artifice,  to  entrap  his  adversary,  and  obtain  some  advantage 
in  the  negotiation.  Thus,  at  the  outset,  he  offered  none  but  very 
insufficient  expedients  with  respect  to  Mardyke,  proposing  little  more 
than  to  alter  the  sluices,  whilst  the  same  depth  of  water  was  still  to 
be  preserved ;  and  attempting  to  perplex  the  whole  matter  by  a  great 
bundle  of  draughts  and  other  papers,  which  he  had  brought  with  him. 
Stanhope,  in  answer,  expressed  himself  determined  not  to  recede  in 
any  respect  from  his  original  demand.  "As  to  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  France,**  says  Stanhope,  "I  ofiered  to  draw  up  an  article 
with  him,  expressing  his  Majesty's  guarantee  of  the  same  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  in  as  strong  terms  as  he  could  suggest ;  but  when  we  came 
close  to  the  point,  I  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  guarantee  of 
this  succession  be  the  only  true  and  real  motive  which  induces  the 
Regent  to  seek  his  Majesty's  friendship,  yet  the  Abbe  was  instructed 
rather  to  have  it  brought  in  as  an  accessory  to  the  treaty,  than  to 

*  July,  1716.  See  the  M^moires  Secrets  de  Sevelinges,  vol.  i.  p.  189 — 208,  for  an 
ample  detail  of  these  conferences,  taken  from  the  minutes  of  Dubois. 

t  Hanover  was  at  that  period  not  a  little  overflowing  with  strangers.  Lady  M.  W. 
Montagu  describes  the  scene  in  her  usual  lively  style :  "  The  vast  number  of  English 
crowds  the  town  so  much,  it  is  very  good  luck  to  get  one  sorry  room  in  a  miserable 
tavern.  I  dined  to-day  with  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  who  thinks  himself  very  happy 
to  have  two  wretched  parlours  in  an  inn The  King's  company  of  French  come- 
dians play  here  every  night:  they  are  well  dressed,  and  some  of  them  not  bad  actors. 
His  Majesty  dines  and  sups  constantly  in  public."  To  the  Countess  of  Bristol,  Nov.  25, 
1716. 


'  [See  the  character  of  Dubois,  painted,  in  colors  no  less  dark,  by  a  French  historiao ; 
<*  Histoire  Philoaophique  du  R^e  de  Loois  XV.,"  par  le  Comte  de  Tocqueville,  chap.  iiL] 
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hare  an  article  so  framed  as  to  make  it  eyident  that  was  his  only 
drift  and  intent.  He  insisted,  therefore,  very  strongly  for  three  days, 
that  his  Majesty  should  in  this  treaty  guarantee  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  6th  article  of  which  treaty  contains  every  thing  which 
relates  to  the  succession  of  the  Crown  of  France."*  it  might  easily 
he  shown  how  much  embarrassment  and  danger  would  have  result- 
ed to  the  new  Government  of  England,  had  they  been  unwarily 
drawn  in  to  accept  this  insidious  proposal,  and  to  guarantee  the  whole 
treaty  so  shamefully  concluded  by  their  predecessors.  Stanhope 
accordingly  met  this  request  with  a  positive  refusal.  "The  Abbe, 
finding  me  thus  peremptory,  talked  of  going  away  immediately,  which 
threat  I  bore  very  patiently;  but,  thinking  better  of  it,  he  brought 
himself  to  be  satisfied,  if  an  article  should  be  inserted  to  guarantee 
the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  between 
France  and  England,  and  the  31st  between  France  and  Holland ;  the 
two  former  of  which  relate  only  to  the  succession  of  England,  and 
the  two  latter  contain  every  thing  which  concerns  that  of  France, 
and  the  renunciations  upon  which  it  is  founded."  This  scheme 
not  being  liable  to  the  same-  objections  as  the  former,  Stanhope 
drew  up  an  article  accordingly,  and  laid  it  before  the  King,  who 
approved  of  it,  and  desired  him  to  endeavour  to  bring  Dubois  to 
consent  to  it,  "which,  however,"  adds  Stanhope,  "it  has  cost  me 
three  days'  wrangling  to  do." 

As  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  the  Abbe  made  no  difficulties,  but  offered 
three  expedients,  by  which  the  Pretender  would  be  sent  beyond  the 
Alps,  either  before  or  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
Reserving  the  option  of  one  of  these,  and  leaving  the  article  of  Mar- 
dyke  to  be  determined  in  England,  the  preliminaries  were  condition- 
ally signed  by  Stanhope  and  Dubois,  and  immediately  forwarded  both 
to  London  and  to  the  Hague,  it  having  been  intended  from  the  first 
that  the  treaty  should,  if  possible,  be  a  triple  one,  so  as  to  include 
the  Dutch;  and  they,  on  their  part,  eagerly  entering  into  these 
views,  and  seeing  the  wisdom  of  closely  adhering  to  the  policy  of 
England.t 

On  receiving  the  preliminaries,  Lord  Townshend  and  Mr.  Methuen, 
who  acted  as  Secretary  of  State  during  Stanhope's  absence,  expressed 
entire  satisfaction,  and  only  doubted  whether  the  Regent  would  ever 
consent  to  demolish  Mardyke  in  the  manner  required.^  Their  first 
interview  with  M.  Iberville,  who  was  sent  over  from  France  to  con- 
clude that  article  with  them,  confirmed  their  apprehensions;  "  it  being 
very  plain,"  writes  Mr.  Poynt/,  "by  the  course  of  the  negotiation 
with  him,  that  though  the  draining  of  the  waters  is  made  the  pre- 
tence, yet  the  maintaining  a  depth  sufficient  to  admit  men-of-war  and 

*  Despatch  from  Secretary  Stanhope  to  Lord  Townshend,  dated  Aug.  24,  1716,  and 
printed  in  Coxe's  Waipole,  vol.  iL  p.  68 — 72.  It  contains  a  full  account  of  the  whole 
negotiation  at  Hanover.     See  also  the  M^moiresde  Sevelinges,  vol.  i.  p.  213 — 221. 

t  Lord  Townshend  even  complained  of  their  being  too  anxious  to  treat — "  that  for- 
ward disposition  which  appears  in  too  many  there  for  negotiating  with  France."  Mr. 
Poyntz  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  Sept,  8,  1716,  O  S.    Coxe's  Waipole. 

X  Mr.  Poyntz's  despatch  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  Aug.  21, 1716, 0.  S^  printed  in  Coxe's 
Waipole. 
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privateers  is  the  real  aim  of  the  French."*  Bat  three  days  more 
entirely  changed  the  scene.  "  My  Lord  Townshend  and  Mr.  Methnen 
make  no  doubt  but  you  will  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  so  soon 
after  what  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  you  in  my  last,  that  M. 
Iberville  has  given  in  a  paper,  by  which  he  consents  to  ruin  the 
PASCINAGBS,  and  to  reduce  the  sluice  to  the  breadth  of  sixteen  feet, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  skilful  of  our  sea  officers,  as  well 
as  engineers,  will  more  effectually  exclude  ships  of  war  and  pri- 
vateers than  what  was  first  proposed  in  the  paper  annexed  to  his 
Majesty's  project.  They  impute  this  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Regent,  partly  to  the  perplexed  state  of  his  own  affairs,  and  partly 
to  his  having  a  better  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  than  heretofore.  .  . 
But,  be  the  cause  what  it  will,  they  think  they  have  the  justest  cause 
to  felicitate  his  Majesty  on  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  France, 
as  an  event  not  more  glorious  in  itself  than  advantageous  in  its  con- 
sequences."t  Thus,  then,  every  obstacle  to  the  French  alliance 
seemed  to  be  most  happily  removed,  and  nothing  wanting  to  the 
treaty  but  its  final  ratification. 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  the  King's  relations  with  the  northern 
powers  was  growing  very  critical.  On  coming  to  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, his  Majesty  had  by  no  means  enlarged  his  views  from  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  the  Electorate.  His  pride  in  his  new  dominions  never 
at  all  diverted  his  thoughts,  or  slackened  his  zeal  for  merely  Hano- 
verian objects.  Amongst  the  foremost  of  these  had  always  been  the 
acquisition  of  the  former  bishoprics  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  rich 
districts,  which,  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  had  been  secularised 
and  ceded  to  Sweden,  and  ever  since  possessed  by  that  power.  But 
the  daring  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  now  King 
of  Sweden,  as  at  first  it  had  led  him  forward  to  victory,  so  at  last 
drew  upon  him  the  depredations  of  all  his  neighbours.  Danes,  Nor- 
wegians, Saxons,  Prussians,  Muscovites  —  all  gathered  round  to 
attack  and  despoil  the  fallen  lion.  Frederick  the  Fourth  of  Den- 
mark especially  had,  in  1712,  conquered  Sleswick,  Holstein,  Bremen, 
and  Vef  den ;  during  which  time  Charles,  having  fled  into  Turkey 
after  his  defeat  at  Pultowa,  refnained  obstinately  fixed  at  Bender, 
and  showed  a  romantic  pride  in  withstanding  both  the  orders  of  the 
Sultan  and  the  dictates  of  common  sense.  At  length,  however, 
starting  from  his  lethargy  to  the  defence  of  his  dominions,  he  set  off, 
travelled  incognito  through  Germany,  and  suddenly  arrived  at  his 
town  of  Stralsund,  in  November,  1714,  before  it  was  known  there 
that  he  had  even  quitted  Bender.  *His  return  made  the  enemies  of 
Sweden  tremble  for  their  prey  ;  and  Frederick  of  Denmark,  hope- 
less of  retaining  all  the  conquests  he  had  made,  determined  to  sacri- 
fice a  share,  in  order  to  secure  the  rest.  With  this  view,  he,  in  July, 
1716,  ratified  a  treaty  with  George  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  by  which 
he  agreed  to  put  Bremen  and  Verden  in  possession  of  his  Electoral 

*  Despatob  to  Secreiaiy  Stanhope,  Sept  S,  1716,0.  S.,  printed  in  Coxe's  Walpole. 
t  Mr.  Poyntz  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  Sept  11,  1716,  O.  S.,  Coxe'g  Walpole. 
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Highness,  on  condition  that  George  should  pay  150,000?.,  and  join 
the  coalition  against  Sweden.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  a  British  squadron,  under  Sir  John  jNorris,  had  been  sent  into 
the  Baltic,  ostensibly  to  protect  our  trade  from  Swedish  depreda- 
tions, but  with  the  real  purpose  of  compelling  Sweden  to  cede  the 
provinces  on  the  Weser,  and  accept  a  sum  of  money  in  compensation 
for  them.  Charles,  however,  was  not  dismayed — only  the  more 
exasperated  by  these  proceedings ;  and  far  from  yielding  to  George, 
entered  eagerly,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find,  into  the  Jacobite  cabals 
against  him. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Townshend,  Walpole,  Stanhope,  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  ministers  of  George  the  First,  entirely  approved  of  his 
treaty  with  Denmark.  Even  after  Townshend  had  left  office  in  dis- 
gust, we  find  him,  in  a  letter  to  Pensionary  Slingeland,  strongly 
urging  his  opinion  that  without  any  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
King,  and  for  the  sake  of  England  only,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
Bremen  and  Verden  should  be  wrested  from  Sweden  and  anne;  ^ 
to  the  Electorate.*  He  might  plausibly  show  the  ill  use  wl^ch 
Sweden  had  often  made  of  these  territories ;  her  usual  conneci 
with  France ;  the  consequent  influence  of  both  these  States  on  Vhe 
politics  of  the  Empire,  and  the  importance  of  the  Elbe  and  We^er 
being  open  to  British  commerce.  On  these  grounds  it  is  certaijn 
that  England  had  an  interest  in  the  cession.  But  it  is  no  less  cei. 
tain  that  this  interest  was  small,  contingent,  and  remote ;  and  tha^ 
if  any  other  Prince  than  the  Elector  of  Hanover  had  been  King  or  ^ 
England,  the  latter  power  would  never  have  concluded  such  treaties, 
nor  run  such  hazardB  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  former,  with  so 
slight  a  prospect  of  advantage  to  itself. 

But  the  territories  of  Bremen  and  Verden  were  not  the  only  points 
at  issue :  another  storm  seemed  to  be  gathering  in  the  North.  The 
genius  of  Peter  the  Great  had  already  begun  to  make  his  people,  so 
lately  unknown  or  despised,  an  object  of  jealousy  to  other  European 
powers ;  and  one  of  his  chief  and  most  dangerous  designs  was  to  ob- 
tain a  footing  in  the  Empire.  For  this  purpose  ho  was  disposed  to 
avail  himself  of  his  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  to  whom 
he  had  given  his  niece  in  marriage,  and  of  some  differences  which 
had  sprung  up  in  that  country  between  the  Duke  and  his  subjects.f 
.  He  unexpectedly  poured  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the  Duchv,  and, 
on  some  remonstrances  from  Denmark,  publiclv  threatened  that  he 
would  quarter  a  part  of  them  in  the  Danish  territories.  Such  daring 
schemes  of  aggrandisement  could  not  fail  to  be  warmly  resented 
both  by  the  Emperor  and  by  the  smaller  German  sovereigns ;  and 
George  the  First,  being  then  at  Hanover,  was  not  among  those  least 
offended  or  alarmed.     There  was,  moreover,  great  personal  animosity 

•  See  Coze's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

j-  I  glide  lightly  over  the  obscure  domestic  afiairs  of  Mecklenburg.  Tliose  who  wish 
for  further  details  may  consult  Lamberty,  vol.  v.  p.  47 ;  and,  for  the  subsequent  negotia* 
tkms,  vol.  z.  p.  107,  &(x,  and  the  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  voL  ii.  p.  S58. 
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between  him  and  the  Czar,  though  with  scarcely  any  ground  for  it;* 
but  differences  which  have  once  arisen  from  trifling  causes  are  gene- 
rally found  to  be  the  stronger  in  proportion  to  the  slightness  of  their 
origin.  George  sent  his  favourite  counsellor,  Bernsdorf,  to  Stan- 
hope with  a  project  "  to  crush  the  Czar  immediately ;  to  secure  his 
ships,  and  even  to  seize  his  person,  to  be  kept  till  his  troops  shall 
have  evacuated  Denmark  and  Germany.''  Stanhope  went  directly 
to  the  King,  whom  he  found  very  anxious  that  such  orders  should  be 
sent  to  Sir  John  Norris.  But  Stanhope  would  consent  to  no  further 
instructions  than  that  Sir  John  should  join  his  remonstrances  with 
.those  of  the^King  of  Denmark,  thus  very  properly  avoiding  any  de- 
cisive steps  until  the  matter  could  be  referred  to  the  other  Ministers 
in  England.  To  Lord  Townshend  he  himself  wrotethus];-}-"  I  shall 
check  my  own  nature,  which  was  ever  inclined  to  bold  strokes,  till  I 
can  hear  from  you.  But  you  will  easily  imagine  how  I  shall  daily 
be  pressed  to  send  orders  to  Sir  John  Norris.     The  truth  is,  I  see 

daylight  through  these  affairs.     We  may  easily  master  the  Czar 

we  go  briskly  to  work,  and  that  this  be  thought  a  right  measure. 

^t  how  far  Sweden  maybe  thereby  enabled  to  disturb  us  in  Britain, 
yoii  must  judge.  If  the  Czar  be  let  alone,  he  will  not  only  be  mas- 
te*"  of  Denmark,  but,  with  the  body  of  troops  which  he  has  still 
bi^hind  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  may  take  quarters  where  he 
I^Jeases  in  Germany.  How  far  the  King  of  Prussia  is  concerned 
;«vitli  him  we  do  not  know,  nor  will  that  Prince  explain  himself.  The 
King  now  wishes,  and  so  does  your  humble  servant,  very  heartily, 
that  we  had  secured  France.  The  Abbe  (Dubois)  talks  to  me  as 
one  would  wish,  and  showed  me  part  of  a  despatch  from  Marshal 
d'Huxelles  this  morning,  whereby  they  promise  that  the  minute  our 
treaty  is  signed  they  will  frankly  tell  us  every  thing  they  know 
touching  the  Jacobite  projects  from  the  beginning.  I  was,  you 
know,  very  averse  at  first  to  this  treaty;  but  I  think  truly,  as  mat- 
ters now  stand,  we  ought  not  to  lose  a  minute  in  finishing  it."t 

The  contents  of  this  letter  gave  no  small  uneasiness  to  the  cabinet 
in  England.  Lord  Townshend,  in  an  "absolutely  secret'*  answer 
to  Stanhope,  expresses  his  fear  that  the  prosecution  of  the  northern 
war  would  be  their  ruin,  and  his  opinion  that  peace  ought  imme- 
diately, even  at  some  sacrifice,  to  be  made  with  Sweden.  In  his 
public  despatch,  and  speaking  in  the  name  not  only  of  the  other 
Ministers,  but  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  represents  the  ill  effects  of 
a  rupture  with  the  Czar,  more  especially  the  seizing  of  the  British 
merchants  and  ships  in  Russia,  and  the  prohibiting  the  supply  of 
naval  stores  from  thence  to  England.  That  Norris's  squadron 
should  winter  in  the  Baltic  is  also  strongly  objected  to,  above  all,  at 
a  time  when  England  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  Sweden 

*  See  St.  Simon,  vol.  xv.  p.  75,  ed.  1829.  "Cette  haine,"  he  adds,  "a  dur^  toute  leur 
vieet  dans  la  pins  vive  aigreur." — ^"The  Czar  hates  King  George  mortally,"  writes  Mr. 
G.  Gyllenborg  to  Count  Gy llenborg,  Nov.  1716.     (Pari.  Hist  vol.  vii.  p.  402.) 

t  Letter  to  Lord  Townsbead,  dated  September  25,  1710,  N.  S.,  and  printed  in  Coxe's 
Walpole. 
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and  a  rising  from  the  Jacobites.  ^^HowJever,"  Townshend  proceeds, 
^'his  Royal  Highness,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  less  deeply  affected 
with  a  just  sense  of  the  imminent  danger  which  these  kingdoms,  as 
well  as  the  Empire,  are  exposed  to  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Czar, 
who,  it  is  plain,  intends  to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  coast 

of  the  Baltic On  the  whole,  his  Royal  Highness  is  of 

opinion  that  his  Majesty,  if  he  thinks  the  King  of  Denmark  able  to 
go  through  with  the  project  in  question,  may  insinuate  privately^ 
and  under  the  greatest  secrecy,  that  he  will  not  only  acquiesce  in 
his  Danish  Mcgesty's  making  this  attempt,  but  that  he  will  also  sup- 
port and  assist  him  in  the  sequel  of  this  affair  when  once  this  blow 
is  givcii-" 

This  modified  proposal  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  King. 
He  was  chiefly  intent  on  the  continuance  of  his  squadron  in  the 
Baltic;  and  Lord  Townshend,  knowing  this  to  be  his  Majesty's  wish, 
should  at  least  have  taken  care  to  speak  of  it  with  temper.  Yet, 
the  following  are  the  words  of  Poyntz,  his  private  secretary,  to 
Stanhope: — "My  Lord  perceives,  by  a  letter  from  M.  Robethon, 
that  the  King  is  likely  to  insist  on  Sir  John  Norris's  squadron  being 
left  to  winter  in  the  Baltic;  and  he  commands  me  to  acquaint  you, 
that  it  makes  him  lose  all  patience  to  see  what  ridiculous  expedients 
they  propose  to  his  Majesty  for  extricating  themselves  out  of  their 
present  difliculties,  as  if  the  leaving  you  eight  men  of  war  to  be 
frozen  up  for  six  months  would  signify  five  grains  towards  giving  a 
new  turn  to  the  affairs  of  the  North."* 

Meanwhile,  at  Hanover  the  designs  of  Russia  continued  to  be 
watched  with  great  anxiety.  "There  is  reason  to  believe,"  writes 
Stanhope  to  Townshend,  on  the  16th  of  October,  "that  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg  has  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Czar  to  give  up  his 
country  to  him  in  exchange  for  Livonia,  and  other  tracts  of  country 
that  way.  Wismar,  which  is  the  strongest  town  and  best  fortified 
in  Germany,  is  at  present  garrisoned  by  six  battalions ;  two  of  the 
King's,  two  Danes,  and  two  Prussians.  It  is  probable  the  Czar 
will  immediately  invest  that  place,  and  God  knows  how  far  we  may 
depend  upon  either  of  the  auxiliary  presidiaries,  such  is  the  stupidity 

and  knavery  of  both  those  Courts I  believe  it  may  not  be 

impossible  to  put  this  northern  business  in  such  a  light  as  may  in- 
duce the  Parliament  not  to  look  on  it  with  indifference.  If  I  mis- 
take not,  Cromwell,  who  understood  very  well  the  interest  of  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  foreign  powers,  fitted  out  more  than  one  fleet 
to  the  Baltic,  with  no  other  view  than  to  secure  that,  in  the  treaties 
of  peace  to  be  made  betwixt  those  northern  potentates,  a  freedom 
of  trade  to  the  Baltic  should  be  preserved  to  all  nations.  He  fre- 
quently offered  considerable  sums  of  money  to  the  King  of  Sweden 

for  Bremen It  is  certain,  that  if  the  Czar  be  let  alone  three 

years,  he  will  be  absolute  master  in  those  seas." 

*  Despntch,  dated  Sept.  25,  1716,  O.  S.  This  despatch  is  not  marlred  private,  and 
was  therefore  (see  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  56),  to  be  laid  before  the  King.  No  won- 
der he  complained  of  Lord  Townshend's  disrespectful  tone. 
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But  to  what  result  this  alarming  question  might  have  tended  can 
still  only  be  matter  of  conjecture,  for,  happily,  the  apprehended 
crisis  never  came.  The  remonstrances  which  Sir  John  Norris  had 
been  instructed  to  make,  combined  with  those  of  the  Danish  Court, 
and  probably  also  of  the  Austrian  agents,  proved  sufficient  to  deter 
the  Czar  from  his  projects  against  Mecklenburg,  and  induce  him  to 
re-embark  the  greater  part  of  his  troops;  and  thus  was  quietly 
averted  an  enterprise  which  it  seemed  almost  equally  dangerous  for 
England  to  suffer  or  repel. 

Whilst,  however,  the  Russian  expedition  seemed  to  be  impending, 
the  ICing  justly  considered  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  lose  no 
time  in  concluding  his  treaty  with  France.  ^'  Such  was  the  impa- 
tience of  some  people,"  says  Stanhope  to  Townshend,  "that  I 
assure  you  I  have  had  much  ado  for  this  fortnight  last  past  to  with- 
stand the  importunity  of  M.  Bemsdorf*  and  others,  who  pressed  me 
to  frame  an  article  here  with  the  Abbe  (Dubois),  touching  Mardyke, 
and  to  send  him  with  it  to  the  Hague,  with  orders  to  Mr.  Walpole 
to  sign  it ;  so  apprehensive  were  they  of  your  delays  in  England. 
I  did  resolutely  withstand  this."  But  when,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
N.  S.,  the  article,  as  settled  by  Lord  Townshend  himself  in  Eng- 
land, reached  Hanover,  Stanhope,  seeing  no  further  objection,  and 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  speedily  closing  with  France,  cheer- 
fully complied  with  the  King's  repeated  injunctions,  and  signed  the 
preliminary  agreement  with  Dubois.  It  was  at  the  same  time  agreed 
that  the  Abbe  should  immediately  proceed  to  the  Hague,  and  there 
sign  the  treaty  in  form  with  the  English  plenipotentiaries.  General, 
lately  created  Lord,  Cadogan,  and  Horace  Walpole.  To  the  latter 
Stanhope  wrote  as  follows: — "I  must  recommend  to  you,  by  the 
best  means  you  are  able,  to  dispose  the  Pensionary  and  our  other 
friends  in  Holland  to  give  the  greatest  despatch  to  our  business, 
that  they  also  may  be  ready  to  sign  without  loss  of  time.  But  if 
you  find  that  the  forms  of  proceeding  in  Holland  will  occasion  a 
necessary  delay,  I  desire  you  will  send  me  your  opinion  whether  it 
will  not  then  be  the  properest  course  for  you  to  acquaint  the  Pen- 
sionary with  the  reasons  his  Majesty  has  to  get  the  French  tied 
down  immediately  by  something  under  their  hand,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose that  you  and  the  Abbe  should  sign  the  treaty ;  but  with  this 
express  agreement  on  both  sides,  that  the  States  are  to  be  admitted 
into  it  as  parties  as  soon  as  the  necessary  forms  of  their  proceeding 
will  allow  them  to  come  in."t  In  a  despatch  to  Secretary  Methuen, 

*  Bemsdorf  had  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the  Mecklenburgaffiiir;  his  chief  estate 
(three  villages)  being  in  that  duchy.  These  three  villages  are  described  some  years 
afterwards  as  .still  the  mainspring  of  his  political  views.  Lord  Stanhope  to  Secretary 
Craggs,  July  10,  17 1 9.    Appendix. 

t  Despatch,  Oct  6,  1710,  N.  S.  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  98.  The  reader  will 
find  in  another  part  of  Coxe's  Walpole,  (vol.  ii.  p.  310,)  a  letter  ftom  Townshend  to 
Stanhope,  dated  Sept  15,  1716,  and  encloeing  another  fVom  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham,  according  to  which  there  seemed  every  reason  to  expect  immediately  a 
fresh  attempt  from  the  Jacobites.  It  seemed  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
Pretender  should  be  forced  to  cross  the  Alps  as  soon  as  possible,  and  this  still  further 
explains  the  hasta  for  the  French  treaty. 
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Stanhope  adds,  that,  in  the  King's  opinion,  the  Dntch  cannot  pos- 
sibly take  it  amiss,  since  the  clause  for  their  accession  would  fully 
secure  their  interests;  that  the  full  powers  lodged  at  the  Hague,  and 
intended  for  the  three  powers*  signing  jointly,  may  possibly  not  be 
sufficient  to  authorise  a  separate  signature;  but  that,  in  such  a  case, 
it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  proper  powers  should  be  forthwith 
sent  from  England. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  during  the  whole  progress  of  this  nego- 
tiation, the  British  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Hague  had  made  frequent 
and  positive  assurances  to  the  States  that  the  treaty  should  not  be 
finally  concluded  without  including  them.  On  the  part  of  the 
States  there  was  still  no  objection  raised  to  the  treaty  itself,  but  it 
was  found  that  the  slowness  of  Dutch  forms  would  prevent  their  sig- 
nature for  some  time  longer.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Stanhope  that  the  urgency  of  northern  affairs  rendered 
it  impossible  to  admit  of  such  delay,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  en- 
gagement to  the  States  would  be  fully  and  honourably  performed 
by  the  clause  which  stipulated  that  they  should,  as  soon  afterwards 
as  they  pleased,  be  admitted  as  parties  to  the  treaty.  Such  was 
also  the  view  of  the  subject  taken  by  Gadosan.  But  the  second 
plenipotentiary,  Horace  Walpole,  espoused  uie  opposite  sentiment 
with  the  utmost  vehemence.  "  I  cannot,  for  my  life,  see  why  the 
whole  system  of  affairs  in  Europe  should  be  entirely  subverted  on 

account  of  Mecklenburgh I  had  rather  starve,  nay  die, 

than  do  a  thing  that  gives  such  a  terrible  wound  to  my  honour  and 
conscience I  should  look  upon  it  as  no  better  than  declar- 
ing myself  a  villain  under  my  own  hand I  will  lay  mj 

patent  of  reversion  in  the  West  Indies,  nay,  even  my  life,  at  his 
Majesty's  feet,  sooner  than  be  guilty  of  such  an  action ;" — these 
are  amongst  the  expressions  of  his  letters.  He  ended  by  an  earnest 
request  both  to  Stanhope  and  Townshend,  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  return  home,  and  leave  the  signing  of  the  treaty  to  his 
colleague  alone. 

Whether  the  scruples  of  Horace  Walpole  in  this  instance  be 
thought  well  or  ill  founded,  they  at  all  events  deserve  that  respect 
and  esteem  due  even  to  the  excess  of  honourable  and  punctilious 
feelings.  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  he  is  still  en- 
titled to  the  same  praise  when  we  find  him,  to  relieve  himself  from 
his  perplexing  situation,  secretly  suggesting  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Lord  Townshend,  the  idea  of  raising  up  fictitious  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  King's  orders  for  the  utmost  despatch.  ^'  Is  it  impos- 
sible," he  asks,  '^  that  the  unanswerable  arguments  of  our  friends  in 
Holland,  the  contrary  winds,  the  usual  delays  in  passing  powers 
under  the  Great  Seal,  or  some  other  excuses  that  may  be  proper  to 
be  made  to  the  Abbe,  should  prevent  our  signing  with  him  before 
the  States  are  ready?"* 

Lord  Townshend,  a  man  of  the  highest  honour  and  probity,  was 

*  Coze'8  Walpole,  yoL  iL  p.  lOS. 
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utterly  incapable  of  any  such  official  treachery  as  pretending  to 
obey  whilst  in  reality  opposing  the  injunctions  of  his  sovereign.  In 
his  answer  to  Horace  Walpole,  through  his  secretary  Poyntz,  it  is 
plainly  declared,  that  though  "  his  Lordship  is  entirely  of  your 
opinion  as  to  the  inconveniences  that  are  to  be  apprehended  from 
signing  this  treaty  separately,  yet  he  thinks  you  cannot  well  decline 
the  King's  positive  commands ;  at  least  no  relief  is  to  be  obtained 
against  them  from  hence/'  Lord  Townshend  himself,  in  a  subse- 
quent letter  of  explanation  to  M.  de  Slingeland,  condemns  the  idea 
of  eluding  the  King's  intentions  as  "  a  pitiful  artifice  and  evasion."* 
By  some  singular  accidents,  however,  his  conduct  bore  a  very  great 
appearance  of  what  he  so  strongly  and  so  sincerely  condemned. 
On  the  28th  of  September  he  had  written  to  Hanover,  dissuading  a 
separate  signature ;  but  admitting  that,  if  it  should  be  resolved  upon, 
the  powers  already  sent  to  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Hague  would 
be  quite  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Only  four  days  afterwards  he 
wrote  again,  saying  that  the  powers  were  insufficient,  and  that  new 
ones  would  be  necessary,  without,  at  the  same  time,  giving  his  rea- 
sons for  the  change  in  his  judgment.  This  omission,  which  proceeded 
only  from  haste  or  spleen,  was  not  unnaturally  imputed  by  the  King 
and  by  Stanhope  to  his  concurrence  in  the  views  of  Horace  Walpole, 
and  his  determination  to  find  pretexts  for  delay.  Another  incident 
now  arose  to  strengthen  and  confirm  these  suspicions.  The  new 
full  powers  forwarded  by  Townshend  were  found  to  be  drawn  up  in 
the  most  general  and  guarded  terms,  not  making  the  slightest  men- 
tion of  the  treaty  with  France,  and  seeming,  therefore,  as  if  they 
were  purposely  intended  to  avoid  any  thing  like  an  approval  or 
recognition  of  it  from  the  British  Cabinet.  Abbe  Dubois  considered 
these  powers  much  too  loose  and  vague  to  be  secure ;  he  refused  to 
sign  the  treaty  upon  them,t  and  it  became  necessary  again  to  send 
to  England  for  fresh  powers.  Lord  Townshend  afterwards  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  these  suspicious  circumstances  in  his  conduct. 
"The  full  power,"  he  says,  "was  conceived  in  general  terms,  in- 
cluding all  particulars,  and  therefore,  as  was  thought  here,  the 
better  fitted  to  suit  all  unforeseen  circumstances  that  might  arise. 

Mr.  Methuen  himself  concluded  the  treaty  of  Portugal  in 

virtue  of  such  a  full  power ;  and  several  others  have  done  the  like, 
without  any  one's  making  the  objection  now  started  by  Abbe  Du- 
bois.''];    Subsequently,  in  a  private  letter,  Lord  Townshend  adds, 

•  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

j-  ^'L'Abb^  Dubois  manda  aussi-tdt  au  Due  d'Orl^ns  qn'il  ^tait  impoesible  de  ne  pas 
▼oir  dans  cet  incident  Veffet  d'une  intrigue  miniflt^rielle,  dont  le  but  ^tait  de  prolonger  la 
n^gociation  jusqu'i  Touverture  du  Parlement  ou  Ton  comptait  bien  la  faire  entierement 
avorter."  (M^m.  de  Sevelinges,  vol.  i.  p.  229.)  In  a  previous  letter  Dubois  observed, 
'^Qae  Lord  Stanhope  lui  avait  avou^  que  si  la  conclusion  de  rallianceseremettait  jusqu'^ 
I'ouverture  du  Parlement  d'Angleterre,  I'antorit^  qu'il  pouvait  avoir  dans  la  Chambre 
Basse  et  le  credit  de  Robert  Walpole  ne  seraient  pas  suffisans  pour  emp^cber  i'oppositiou 
dattaquer  et  m^e  de  faire  ronipre  1  alliance."     (Ibid.  p.  223.) 

^  Letter  to  the  King,  Nov.  11,  O.  S,  1716.  CoxeY Walpole.  On  the  other  band. 
Stanhope,  in  his  letter  to  Townshend  of  Nov.  11,  N.  S.,  complains,  "Que  Ton  s'est  ^cart^ 
de  la  route  commune,  et  des  formes  oonstaounent  usit^j"  and  this  appears  to  be 
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'^  Indeed,  the  trae  reason  of  mj  choosing  to  have  them  drawn  in 
general  terms  was,  that  if  the  King  should  think  it  necessary  to 
have  his  ministers  sign  separately  before  those  of  the  States,  that 
separate  instrument  might,  according  to  his  Majesty's  intentions,  be 
afterwards  perfectly  sunk  upon  our  signing  all  together,  and  no 
footsteps  of  any  such  order  appear  in  the  full  powers  whenever  they 
should  come  to  be  made  public  together  with  the  treaty."*  These 
explanations  fully  acquit  Lord  Townshend  of  any  treacherous  de- 
sign. But  when  the  news  of  Dubois's  objection,  and  of  the  conse- 
quent difficulties  and  delays,  reached  Hanover,  without  any  explana- 
tion at  all  from  Lord  Townshend,  who,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  later 
despatches,  studiously  and  pointedly  abstained  from  noticing  in  any 
manner  the  signature  of  the  preliminary  agreement  with  Dubois, 
and  who  had  even  dropped  a  hint  of  his  own  re8ignation,t  it  is  no 
wonder  that  both  the  King  and  Stanhope  should  have  believed  Lord 
Townshend  to  have  completely  espoused  the  views  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  and  participated  in  the  violent  language  of  the  latter.  "  All 
this  together,"  writes  Stanhope,  ^^  makes  me  think  that  what  I  have 
done  here  is  so  highly  disapproved  of,  that  special  care  is  taken  not 
to  make  a  single  step  in  acknowledgment  of  it,  and  that  it  will  be 
for  me  alone  to  answer  for  what  I  did  in  pursuance  of  the  King's 
repeated  orders,  on  reasons  which  I  consider  most  justly  founded, 
and  which.  I  shall  be  ready  to  maintain  against  all  those  who  may 
think  proper  to  assail  them.":(  On  the  whole,  whilst  fully  admitting 
that  Townshend's  conduct  was  free  from  blame,  I  cannot  but  think 
the  appearances  against  him  so  strong,  as  no  less  fully  to  justify  the 
suspicion  and  resentment  of  Stanhope. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  celebrated  schism  in  the  great  Whig 
administration  of  George  the  First.  Stanhope,  under  the  influence 
of  the  feelings  I  have  just  mentioned,  immediately  went  to  the  King 
(they  were  then  at  the  hunting  seat  of  Gohre),  and  tendered  his 
resignation.  The  King,  however,  would  by  no  means  accept  it, 
being  scarcely  less  offended  than  himself  at  Lord  Townshend's  sup- 
posed behaviour,  and  having  at  the  same  time  against  that  minister 
and  Robert  Walpole  other  motives  of  displeasure,  to  which  I  have 
not  yet  alluded.  With  all  his  great  merits  (and  I  believe  that  there 
never  lived  a  more  upright  and  well-meaning  man),  it  could  scarcely 
be  denied,  even  by  Townshend's  warmest  partisans,  that  he  was 
sometimes  careless  in  his  business,  violent  and  overbearing  in  his 
manner.  George  the  First,  who  seldom  either  neglected  his  affairs, 
or  forgot  his  dignity,  had  early  perceived  these  occasional  deficien- 
cies in  his  minister,  and,  during  his  absence  from  England,  they 

greatly  confirmed  by  what  passed  at  the  Hague:  ''L'Abb^  Dubois  avait  cependant  offert 
de  se  contenter  de  ce  plein  pouvoir,  pourvu  que  Lord  Cadogan  Tassurftt  par  ecrit  qu'il 
^it  dans  une  Ibrme  ueit^e  en  Angleterre.  Mais  oe  ministre  s'^tait  refus^  iLdonner  cetie 
assnranoe.'*    Mem.  Secrets  de  Sevelinges,  vol.  i.  p.  230. 

•  To  M.  SUngeland,  Jan.  1, 1717,  O.  S.    Coxe's  Walpole. 

t  Coxe*8  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  126,  and  117. 

X  Letter  to  Lord  Townshend,  Nov.  11, 1716,  N.  S.    Coxe's  Walpole. 
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were  frequently  repeated  and  exaggerated  to  him  by  bis  Grerman 
favourites. 

With  Walpole  also  the  King  was,  at  this  time,  seriously  at  vari- 
ance as  to  some  money  for  the  Munster  and  Saxe-Gotha  troops. 
These  had,  under  the  authority  of  Parliament,  been  taken  into  the 
British  service,  at  the  time  of  the  Pretender's  landing  in  Scotland. 
On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  there  was  no  further  occasion 
for  these  auxiliaries;  still,  however,  the  agreement  having  been 
already  signed,  it  became  necessary  .to  make  some  payment  in  dis- 
missing them.  This  the  King  had  advanced  from  his  own  resources, 
but  now  declared  that  Walpole  had  promised  him  to  make  good  the 
sum  from  the  British  treasury;  whilst  Walpole,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  no  less  positive  in  ^^  protesting  before  God  that  I  cannot  recollect 
that  ever  the  King  mentioned  one  syllable  of  this  to  me  or  I  to  him, 
but  my  memory  must  fail  me  when  his  Majesty  says  the  contrary."* 
There  seems  no  need  to  impeach  the  recollection  or  the  veracity  of 
either  the  Monarch  or  the  Minister.  George  the  First  could  speak 
no  English;  Walpole  could  speak  no  French  nor  German:  the  only 
channel  of  communication  between  them  was  bad  Latin,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  probable  than  that  they  should  misunderstand  each 
other. 

All  these  and  several  other  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
brother  ministers  were  improved  to  the  best  advantage  by  Baron 
Bothmar  in  England,  and  by  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  at  Hanover. 
The  former,  as  Townshend  vehemently  declared,  "has  every  day 
some  infamous  project  or  other  on  foot  to  get  money;*'t  in  which  he 
was  most  properly,  but  sometimes  perhaps  a  little  roughly  and  un- 
guardedly, checked  by  that  Minister.  At  this  time  especially,  he 
appears  to  have  had  hopes  of  a  considerable  sum  from  the  French 
lands  in  the  island  of  St.  Christopher,  which  had  been  ceded  to 
England  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  ;|  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
private  correspondence  with  the  Eang  afforded  him  a  full  opportunity 
of  retaliating  upon  those  who  caused  his  disappointment.  The 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  on  her  part,  had  undertaken,  for  what  contem- 
poraries term  a  "consideration,''  but  posterity  a  "bribe,"  to  obtain 
a  peerage  for  Sir  Richard  Child,  a  Tory  member  of  the  House  of 

*  Walpole  to  Stanhope,  Nov.  11,  1716,  O.  S.  Coxe's  Walpole.  See  the  treaties  for 
the  Munster  and  Saxe-Gotha  troops  in  the  Commons'  Journals,  March  28, 1717. 

t  Lord  Townshend  to  Stanhope,  Oct,  16,  1716,  O.  S.  Coxe's  Walpole.  At  a  later 
period  I  find  the  following  character  of  Bothmar  in  a  letter  from  Craggs: — ^  C'est  bien 
le  plus  faible  raisonneur  sur  les  afiaires  que  j'aie  k  mon  avis  connu  de  ma  vie.  Quand 
les  petits  genies  veulent  faire  les  habiles  gens  ils  ne  manquent  jamais  de  tomber  dans  la 
mauvaise  foi,  com  me  les  femmes  qui  veulent,  malgr6  nature  dtre  spirituelles,  se  jettent  k 
corps  perdu  dans  la  m^disance."  To  Mr.  Schaub,  July  21}  1719.  Hardwicke  Papers, 
vol.  xxxvii. 

X  Walpole  says  upon  this,  in  a  letter  to  Stanhope  of  Sept  28,  1716,  O.  S.: — ^'^I  undet^ 
stand  by  Bothmar  that  the  King  is  pretty  much  determined  to  have  the  whole  produce 
at  his  own  will  and  private  direction ;  and  what  is  suggested  to  bring  this  matter  imme- 
diately into  a  transaction  is  the  danger  there  may  be  that  the  Parliament  may  by  some 
act  or  vote  lay  their  hands  upon  it  and  prevent  the  King's  intentions.^' — I  find  from  the 
Commons'  Journals  that  full  returns  on  the  value  of  these  lands  were  moved  for  and 
ordered.    April  12, 1717. 
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CommonB;  and  she  was  not  a  little  displeased  with  Townshend  for 
coonteractingy  or  at  least  delaying,  that  measure,  and  representing 
to  the  E^g  how  greatly  the  interests  of  his  administration  would 
Bii£Fer  from  the  promotion  of  a  decided  political  opponent. 

Another  no  less  formidable  antagonist  of  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
mains to  be  mentioned  in  one  of  his  own  collea^es,  Charles  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  at  this  time  Lord  Privy  Seal.  It  is  remarkable  how 
frequently  that  family  has  held  a  leading  position  in  the  councils  of 
the  empire. .  To  say  nothing  of  the  honours  of  Marlborough  by 
female  descent,  we  fiud  Robert,  the  father  of  this  Lord  Sunderland, 
Prime  Minister  under  James  the  Second;  we  find  his  great  grandson 
Pirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under  George  the  Third;  and  his  next 
descendant  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  under  William  the 
Fourth.  The  character  of  Earl  Robert — ^false  to  his  religion,  to  his 
friends,  and  to  his  country — ^is  undefended,  and  I  think  indefensible. 
But  the  character  of  Earl  Charles  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  unjustly 
depreciated;  he  has  been  confounded  with  his  predecessor,  and  the 
perfidy  of  the  parent  has  cast  its  blighting  shade  over  the  fame  of 
the  son.*  The  father  was  a  subtle,  pliant,  and  unscrupulous  candi- 
date for  Royal  faVour.  The  son  carried  his  love  of  popular  rights 
to  the  very  verge  of  republican  doctrines.  If  he  be  sometimes  open 
to  charges  of  secret  cabals,  we  find  him  much  more  frequently  ac- 
cused of  imprudent  vehemence  and  bluntness.  According  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  ^' Queen  Anne  said  Lord  Sunderland  always  treated 
her  with  great  rudeness  and  neglect,  and  chose  to  reflect  in  a  very 
injurious  manner  upon  all  Princes  before  her,  as  a  proper  entertain- 
ment for  her."t  Even  his  own  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, thinking  him  too  hasty  and  incautious,  had,  in  1706, 
dissuaded  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  only  yielded 
at  length  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  and  to  the  positive  com- 
mands of  the  Duchess.^  The  post  of  Secretary  of  State  was  filled 
by  him  till  June,  1710,  with  much  talent  and  success;  and  on  being 
dismissed  from  office,  he  refused  the  Queen's  proposal  of  a  pension 
of  3000Z.  a  year  for  life,  declaring  that  if  he  could  not  have  the 
honour  of  serving  his  country  he  would  not  plunder  it — a  degree  of 
generosity  which,  in  those  times,  was  very  far  from  being  common 
or  expected.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great  quickness,  dis- 
cernment, and  skill;  of  a  persevering  ambition,  of  a  ready  eloquence. 
Under  the  snow  of  a  cold  and  reserved  exterior  there  glowed  the 
volcano  of  an  ardent  and  fiery  spirit,  a  warm  attachment  to  his 
friends,  and  an  unsparing  rancour  against  his  opponents.     His  learn- 

*  ^  Lord  Sunderland  is  said  to  have  too  much  resembled,  as  a  politician,  the  Earl  his 
fiither."  (Lord  Orford's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  287.)  This  vague  imputation  is  followed  by 
a  fltiange  story  about  his  consulting  his  rival  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts ;  a  story  which  I  concur  with  Mr.  Hallam  (ConsL  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  336),  in 
rejecting  as  utterly  incredible. 

t  Note  on  Burnet's  History,  vol.  vL  p.  9. 

X  See  Coxe's  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  88,  &c.  Marlborough  at  length  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  have 
writ  as  my  friends  would  have  me,  for  I  had  much  rather  be  governed  than  govern.'* 
August  9,  1706. 
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ing  is  not  denied  even  by  the  enmity  of  Swift,*  and  his  activity  in 
business  seems  to  be  equally  unquestionable.  In  private  life  he 
might  be  accused  of  extravagance  and  love  of  play,t  and  his  conduct 
in  more  than  one  public  transaction  appears  to  me  either  equivocal 
or  blamable;  but  I  may  observe  that  several  points  for  which  he  was 
condemned  by  his  contemporaries,  would,  on  the  contrary,  deserve 
the  approbation  of  more  enlightened  times.  Thus,  for  example,  I 
find  in  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Grafton  when  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland: — "Lord  Sunderland  carried  the  compliment  to  this  country 
too  far,  by  choosing  out  of  the  natives  all  the  chief  and  most  of  the 
other  Judges,  and  the  Bishops  too,  which  has  been  attended  with 
verv  mischievous  consequences  to  the  Eoglish  interest.  "J 

At  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  Sunderland,  conscious  of 
his  talents  and  his  services,  proud  of  the  high  places  he  had  already 
filled,  and  relying  on  the  eminent  claims  of  his  father-in-law,  had 
expected  to  be  the  head  of  the  new  administration.  It  even  appears 
that  he  intimated  to  Baron  Bothmar  his  wish  of  being  appointed 
Secretary  of  State,  and  that  Bothmar,  at  one  moment,  was  inclined 
to  recommend  him  for  that  oflBce.§  It  was  with  bitter  disappoint- 
ment that  he  found  his  name,  and  that  of  Marlborough,  omitted  in 
the  list  of  the  Lords  Justices  during  the  King's  absence.  It  was 
with  still  more  chagrin  that  he  afterwards  saw  himself  placed  be- 
neath Lord  Townshend,  who  had  hitherto,  in  all  public  transactions, 
been  subordinate  to  him.  The  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which 
was  bestowed  upon  him,  by  no  means  satisfied  his  craving  for  power; 
he  accepted  it  with  sullenness ;  he  never  went  over  for  the  discharge 
of  its  duties;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Wharton,  was  per- 
mitted to  exchange  it  for  the  post  of  Privy  Seal  and  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  Still,  however,  excluded  from  real  authority,  and  still, 
therefore,  discontented  and  restless,  he,  in  a  great  measure,  seceded 
from  his  colleagues,  and  took  no  part  for  their  defence  or  assistance 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  During  the  two  first  years  of  George's  reign, 
his  name  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly. 
Meanwhile  he  attached  to  himself  several  of  the  seceders  that  now 
began,  from  various  causes,  to  fall  off  from  the  great  Whig  party, 
more  especially  Lord  Gadogan,  Hampden,  and  Lechmere,  and  was 
prepared  to  use  every  opportunity  for  the  overthrow  of  a  Cabinet  to 
which  he  still  continued  to  belong. 

In  the  month  of  July,  Sunderland  had  been  allowed  by  the  King 
to  go  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  drink  the  waters.  Walpole  writes  upon 
this  to  Stanhope: — "Lord  Sunderland  talks  of  leaving  England  in 
a  fortnight,  and,  to  be  sure,  will  not  be  long  from  you.  He  seems 
very  pressing  to  have  instructions  from  us  how  to  behave  at  Hanover. 
His  professions  for  an  entire  reconciliation  and  a  perfect  union  are 
as  strong  as  words  can  express,  and  you  may  be  sure  are  reciprocal; 

•  See  Swift's  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  304. 

t  Coxe's  Marlborough,  vol.  vi.  p.  342. 

1  This  letter  is  dated  Dec.  29, 1723,  and  is  printed  in  Coxe's  Walpole. 

i  Macpheraon's  State  Papers,  voL  ii  p.  641. 
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and  when  I  consider  that  common  interest  should  procure  sincerity 
among  us,  I  am  astonished  to  think  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  con- 
trary."* Accordingly,  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Sunderland  wrote  for 
leave  to  proceed  to  Hanover ;  and  this  permission  Stanhope  used  his 
influence  to  obtain  from  the  King.  An  implied  censure  is  cast  upon 
Stanhope  by  a  modern  writer,  as  if  he  had  acted  treacherously  to- 
wards Townshend  and  Walpole,  in  promoting  instead  of  opposing, 
the  application  of  their  dissatisfied  colleague.f  But  surely,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  evident,  from  the  passage  already  cited  in  Walpole's 
letter,  that  such  an  application  had  been  foreseen  and  reckoned  upon 
in  London ;  that  Sunderiand,  far  from  making  his  j<yimey  to  Hanover 
a  secret,  had  asked  Walpole  for  advice  as  to  his  conduct  there;  and 
that  Walpole  never  requested  Stanhope  to  hinder  his  progress.  It 
is  no  less  clear,  from  the  mere  fact  of  retaining  this  well-known  an- 
tagonist in  the  Cabinet  and  in  the  oflSce  of  Privy  Seal,  how  neces- 
sary it  was  thought-  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  him.  And,  still 
farther.  Stanhope's  recommendation  rests  on  no  external  testimony, 
but  on  his  own:  he  was  so  far  from  wishing  to  conceal  it,  as  he  might 
easily  have  done,  had  he  pleased,  that  he  mentioned  it  the  same  day 
to  Lord  Townshend's  secretary  with  all  the  confidence  of  upright  in- 
tentions. "I  prevailed,  this  morning,  for  leave  that  Lord  Sunder- 
land should  come  hither  after  drinking  the  waters  of  Aix.  He  had 
writ  to  me  for  leave;  and  you  will  easily  imagine,  if  it  had  not  been 
granted,  where  the  fault  would  have  been  laid;  so  I  did  really  press 
it,  and  obtained  it  with  diflSculty."J 

When  once  at  Hanover,  Sunderland  assiduously  applied  himself 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  King  and  the  friendship  of  Stanhope,  and 
not  without  success.  The  misunderstanding  which  arose  with  Towns- 
hend gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  to  fill  up,  as  it  were,  the 
gap  left  vacant  in  the  confidence  of  both  the  monarch  and  the  min- 
ister. He  attended  the  Court  to  Gohre,  and  was  there  when,  on  the 
11th  of  November,  Stanhope  tendered  his  resignation.  So  far  from 
accepting  it,  the  King  caused  Stanhope  to  write,  under  his  own  eye, 
and  in  French,  a  letter  to  Townshend,  expressing  grave  displeasure 
at  the  delays  of  the  French  treaty,  and  requiring  an  immediate 
explanation.  Orders  were,  likewise,  sent  to  prorogue  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  postpone  the  public  business,  until  his  Majesty's  return. 
On  that  day  Sunderland  also  wrote  to  Townshend  to  the  same 
effect,  but  without  authority  from  the  King,  and  in  a  very  rough 
and  peremptory  tone,  thus  showing,  at  once,  how  imperious  was  his 
temper,  and  how  great  was  the  influence  he  had  abready  acquired 
over  the  mind  of  his  sovereign.  § 

•  Walpole  to  Stanhope,  July  30, 17 1 6,  O.  S.  In  another  letter  of  Aug.  30, 0.  S.,  he  saf  s 
still  more  positively,  ^*  Lord  Sunderland  has  left  us,  and  tmil  be  toon  with  you," 

t  See  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 

i  Letter  to  Poyntz,  September  8,  1716.     Coxe's  Walpole. 

§  See  Stanhope's  and  Sunderland's  letters  in  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  126 — 128.     I 
have  already  made  some  extracts  from  the  former  in  explaining  the  grounds  for  the  sus- 
picions of  Lord  Townshend.    The  King  himself  also  wrote  to  Lord  Townshend  on  the 
nine  day,  but  his  letter  is  not  preserved. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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The  explanations  of  the  Prime  Minister  were  not  long  delayed. 
They  bear  the  same  date  as  Stanhope's  charges,  the  latter  New 
Style,  and  the  former  Old.  To  Sunderland  he  vouchsafed  no 
answer  at  all.  To  Stanhope,  his  answer  is  short  and  resentful — 
only  a  few  lines,  ending  with,  "I  pray  God  forgive  yon:  I  do." 
But  his  letter  to  the  King  contains  a  most  manly,  clear,  and  conclu- 
sive vindication  of  his  conduct  in  every  part  of  the  transaction  of 
which  he  stood  accused."*" 

But  in  the  interval,  whilst  Lord  Townshend's  answers  were  still 
expected  at  Hanover,  there  came  from  him  an  important  despatch 
on  another  subjeq^  It  appears  that  the  King  had,  some  time  before, 
sent  directions  to  the  Cabinet  Council  in  England  to  consult  on  the 
heads  of  the  business  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  forward 
in  the  next  session,  his  Majesty  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
was  desirous  of  passing  the  whole  winter  abroad,  if  any  means  could 
be  found  to  carry  on  his  affairs  in  his  absence.  This  seems  to  have 
been  his  Majesty's  real  inclination,  although  a  more  recent  writer, 
without  assigning  a  single  proof  from  contemporary  records,  and 
speaking,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  merely  from  his  own  conjecture, 
represents  it  as  a  trap  suggested  by  Sunderland  to  obtain  proofs  of 
the  cabals  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  he  imputed  to  Towns- 
hend  and  Walpole.f  According  to  the  King's  orders,  Townshend, 
on  November  2,  0.  S.,  drew  up,  in  a  despatch  to  Stanhope,  the 
sentiments  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  politics  of  the  North,  the  payment 
of  the  public  debts,  the  trial  of  Lord  Oxford,  and  a  proposed  Act  of 
Indemnity.  Being  anxious  to  gratify  the  King's  inclination,  Towns- 
hend did  not  press  his  Majesty's  return  on  this  occasion:  but  he 
strongly  urged  that,  if  his  Majesty  did  remain  at  Hanover,  the 
Prince  should  be  entrusted  with  a  discretionary  power,  so  as  to  meet 
unexpected  difficulties  or  altered  circumstances.;);  «. Townshend,  more- 
over, thought  it  right  to  select  some  confidential  person  to  be  the 
bearer  of  this  despatch,  and  to  explain  more  fully  to  his  Majesty,  if 
needfal,  any  of  the  points  contained  in  it.  For  this  purpose,  he 
pitched  upon  Horace  Walpole.  That  gentleman  had  received  from 
Hanover  the  permission  he  had  solicited  to  quit  the  Hague,  and 
leave  the  signature  of  the  French  treaty  to  his  colleague,!  and 
thereupon  he  had  returned  to  England. 

*  These  letters,  like  the  rest,  are  printed  in  Goxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  128 — 134. 

t  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

j  See  this  despatch  in  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  It  may  be  observed  that  as  to 
northern  politics,  Townshend  greatly  fluctuated  in  his  opinion.  In  his  former  letter  to 
Stanhope  of  Sept  23,  O.  S.,  he  urges  a  peace  with  Sweden,  even  at  some  sacrifice :  in 
his  letter  of  November  2,  O.  S.,  he  is  for  pushing  the  war  with  Sweden,  but  coming  to  a 
good  understanding  with  the  Czar.  Nor  can  this  fluctuation  be  sufliciently  explained  by 
any  intermediate  discovery  of  the  Swedish  scheme  for  a  Jacobite  invasion,  since  that 
scheme  would  of  course  have  dropped,  had  a  peace  been  concluded  as  Townshend  at 
first  proposed. 

§  Stanhope  not  only  granted  this  permission  to  the  urgent  request  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole, but  so  far  complied  with  his  views  as  to  write  to  Dubois,  proposing  that  the  signa- 
ture should  be  delayed  eight  days  more,  in  hopes  that  the  Dutch  might  finish  their  form- 
alities within  that  time.    See  his  letter  in  the  M^m.  Secrets  de  Sevelinges,  voL  i.  p.  227. 
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Horace  Walpole  made  such  speed  in  his  new  commission  as  to 
reach  Gohre  on  the  23d  of  November,  N.  S.  He  found  that  the 
King  had  by  this  time  determined  to  return  to  England,  and  to  open 
the  Parliament  in  person;  and  he  therefore  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  despatch  of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  which  pro- 
vided for  the  event  of  the  King's  absence,  as  supererogatory,  and 
bestowed  no  further  thought  or  care  upon  it.  It  will  presently  be 
seen  how  greatly  he  was  mistaken,  and  how  very  unfavourable  an 
impression  that  despatch  was  producing  on  the  mind  of  his  Majesty. 
The  attention  of  Horace  Walpole  was,  meanwhile,  fully  eugrossed 
with  the  Royal  and  Ministerial  resentments  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  treaty.  He  perused  copies  of  the  letters  which  had  gone 
out  to  Lord  Townshend,  and  observed,  with  sorrow  and  surprise, 
the  unfounded  suspicions  of  Stanhope  and  the  rising  ascendency  of 
Sunderland. 

Want  of  frankness  was  never  the  fault  of  Horace  Walpole.  He 
warmly  remonstrated  with  Stanhope;  explained  the  doubtful  circum- 
stances in  Townshend*s  conduct;  declared,  that  if  there  was  any 
blame  incurred  by  the  delay  of  the  signatures  at  the  Hague,  that 
blame  belonged  solely  to  himself,  and  to  his  scruples  in  affixing  his 
name  to  a  separate  treaty;  and  finally,  he  answered  for  the  high 
honour  and  undiminished  friendship  of  his  two  brother  ministers. 

Stanhope,  on  his  part,  convinced- by  the  truth  of  these  remon- 
strances, acknowledged  that  he  had  been  misled  by  unfounded  sus« 
picions  and  suggestions,  and  had  wrongly  accused  Lord  Townshend 
on  the  matter  of  the  French  treaty.  "We  must  now,  however," 
added  he,  "look  forward  instead  of  backward."  He  declared  that 
he  frankly  cast  ofF  his  own  doubts,  and  promised  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  King  to  efface  the  unfavourable  impression  which  his  Ma- 
jesty, like  himself,  had  conceived,  from  the  delay  of  the  signatures.* 
Accordingly,  he  vindicated  Townshend's  conduct  to  the  King  and  to 
Sunderland,  and  had  already,  in  a  great  measure,  re-established  his 
Majesty's  former  good  humour  and  complacency  before  the  arrival 
of  Townshend's  own  letter  of  defence.  That  letter  completed  the 
good  work;  the  King,  like  Stanhope,  now  candidly  acknowledged  his 
mistake,  and  desired  Horace  Walpole  to  convey  to  Townshend  the 
strongest  assurances  of  his  entire  satisfaction  and  confidence  in  the 
matter  of  the  signatures.  Nor  did  his  Majesty  give  any  hint  to 
Horace  Walpole  of  other  causes  for  displeasure.  Stanhope,  on  his 
part,  warmly  expressed  to  Horace  Walpole  his  feelings  of  friendship 
and  esteem  for  the  brother  ministers ;  entrusted  him  with  conciliatory 
letters  to  both,  and  earnestly  requested  him  to  lend  his  good  offices 

*  The  authentic  details  of  what  passed  between  Horace  Walpole  and  Stanhope,  are, 
except  one  or  two  scattered  hints,  only  to  be  gleaned  from  two  letters  of  the  former  to 
the  latter,  on  December  8,  and  23,  1716,  N.  S.  Coxe,  who  has  printed  these  letters,  has 
added  some  particulars  from  his  own  ideas  of  probability.  Where  could  he  find  any 
authority  for  saying  that  "  Walpole  reminded  Stanhope  that  he  owed  his  high  situation 
to  Townshend  and  his  brother,*'  or  that  "  Stanhope  expressed  a  high  sense  of  his  obliga- 
tious  to  them  ?"  There  is  not  a  word  to  that  effect  in  any  contemporary  statement,  and 
the  fiiYOur  thus  implied  never  existed,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere. 
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for  effacing  all  unpleasant  recollections,  and  establishing  a  cordial 
and  complete  harmony  between  them.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
he  frankly  warned  Horace  Walpole  that  rumours  were  abroad  of 
cabals  against  the  King's  authority,  begun  by  Townshend  and  Wal- 
pole with  some  of  the  Prince's  adherents,  and  more  especially  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyle ;  nor  did  Stanhope  deny  that  he  himself  sus- 

{)ected  that  there  was  some  truth  in  this  intelligence.*  Neverthe- 
ess,  Horace  Walpole,  knowing  these  rumours  to  have  no  foundation 
in  fact,  and  being  naturally  of  a  sanguine,  confident  temper,  did  not 
doubt  but  that  his  speedy  return  to  England  with  the  letters  of  Stan- 
hope, and  the  declarations  of  the  King,  would  thoroughly  heal  the 
late  and  hinder  future  dissensions.  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, after  a  stay  of  only  ten  days,  he  again  set  out  for  England; 
but  his  journey  was  so  much  delayed  by  unforeseen  accidents,  his 
missing  the  yacht  over  the  Maesland  Sluys,  and  afterwards  the  con- 
trary winds,  that  he  did  not  arrive  in  London  till  the  22d.  He  then 
delivered  his  letters  and  messages,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction,  as  it 
seemed,  of  Townshend  and  Walpole.  But  a  new  storm  was  already 
in  the  air,  and  scarcely  had  the  first  been  lulled  before  it  burst. 

In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  this  second  and  decisive  minis- 
terial tempest,  it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  the  King's  jealousy 
and  dislike  of  his  son.  We  have  already  seen  with  what  extreme 
reluctance  his  Majesty,  on  leaving  England,  had  conferred  upon  his 
Soyal  Highness  even  the  most  moderate  degree  of  authority.  Every 
step,  every  word,  from  the  Prince,  were  now  most  suspiciously 
watched,  and  most  severely  scrutinised  at  Hanover.  Causes  of  dis- 
pleasure soon  arose,  partly,  it  is  true,  from  the  Prince's  fault,  but 
much  more  from  his  necessary  circumstances  and  position:  The 
heir-apparent  of  a  Crown  seldom  fails  to  be  hated  by  the  monarch 
in  proportion  as  he  is  loved  by  the  nation;  and  his  only  sure  road  to 
Court  favour  lies  through  unpopularity.  Now  the  Prince,  being 
less  cold  and  reserved  in  demeanour  than  his  father,  and  also  in 
some  degree  acquainted  with  the  English  language,  was  naturally 
better  liked  by  the  multitude :  he  increased  his  popularity  by  a  short 
progress  through  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  and  by  several  acts 
of  grace,  such  as  the  dispensing  with  passports  between  Dover  and 
Calais,t  which  were  all  ascribed  to  him.  Party-spirit,  moreover, 
with  its  usual  unerring  instinct,  darted  upon  this  vulnerable  point 
for  assailing  his  Majesty's  person  and  government.  The  Prince's 
aflhbility  of  manner,  his  disposition  to  unite  all  parties,  his  fondness 
for  English  customs,  were  loudly  extolled,  with  the  covert  insinua- 

*  Horace  Walpole  writes  to  Stanhope,  Dec.  23,  1716:  *<And  as  to  the  King's  interest 
....  what  has  been  imputed  to  Lord  Townshend  and  the  others  as  a  heinous  crime, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  the  most  glorious  and  faithfullest  part  of  their  administration, 
lor  the  service  of  his  Majesty.  I  take  this  liberty  with  you  because  you  talked  in  a  very 
free  though  m  a  very  mittcdeen  manner  to  me  on  this  tubfed."  (Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  147.) 
The  important  fact  of  this  frank  intimation  of  the  suspicions  then  at  work  and  soon  to 
cause  Townshend's  downfall,  is  quite  overlooked  or  suppressed  in  Coxe's  narrative.  It 
would  not  have  been  compatible  with  his  charge  of  treachery  against  Stanhope. 

t  Tindal's  History,  voL  viL  p.  33. 
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tion  of  the  King's  deficieDcy  in  these  qualities;  and  addresses  to  his 
Royal  Highness  were  prepared  and  presented  from  several  counties 
with  the  most  loyal  expressions,  but  often  with  the  most  dangerous 
designs.  This,  says  Lord  Townshend,  is  the  wisest  step  the  Jaco- 
bites have  yet  taken;*  but  it  was,  also,  eagerly  promoted  by  Lech- 
mere,  Hampden,  and  the  other  discontented  Whigs. 

Thus,  even  if  faultless,  the  Prince  would  hardly  have  escaped  sus- 
picions and  misgivings  from  Hanover.  But  his  own  conduct  was 
besides  indiscreet  and  caballing.  He  closely  connected  himself  with 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  paid  court  to  the  Tories  and  to  the  Whigs  in 
opposition,  and  showed  the  utmost  eagerness  to  hold  the  Parliament 
in  person.  "By  some  things  that  daily  drop  from  him,**  says  Wal- 
pole,  "he  seems  to  be  preparing  to  keep  up  an  interest  of  his  in  Par- 
liament, independent  of  the  King's We  are  here  chained 

to  the  oar,  and  working  like  slaves,  and  are  looked  upon  as  no  other,  "f 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  treated,  as  they  were,  with  coldness 
by  the  Prince,  the  situation  of  Townshend  and  Walpole  must,  no 
doubt,  have  been  sufficiently  irksome.  Nor  was  theirs  an  easy  course 
to  steer.  It  was  incumbent  upon  them,  for  the  King's  service,  to 
counteract  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  ascendency,  and  to  gain  the  Prince's 
confidence  and  favour,  and  in  this  they  partly  succeeded.  But, 
while  striving  for  that  object,  they  fell  into  the  opposite  danger,  by 
arousing  against  them  jealousy  and  distrust  in  the  mind  of  the  King. 

The  integrity  and  honour  of  Lord  Townshend  in  this,  as  in  every 
other,  transaction  of  his  life,  were,  I  believe,  without  a  stain.  His 
prudence,  however,  in  one  or  two  cases,  seems  to  be  far  more  ques- 
tionable, and  he  committed  errors  which  his  more  cautious  colleague 
successfully  avoided.  He  was  persuaded  by  the  Prince  to  write  to 
Stanhope,  pressing  the  King  for  a  speedy  decision  as  to  his  Majes- 
ty's coming  over,  and  plainly  disclosing  his  Royal  Highness's  desire 
to  hold  the  Parliament.^  Still  more  impolitic  was  the  recommend- 
ation already  mentioned  in  his  despatch  of  the  2d  of  November,  that 
a  discretionary  power  should  be  vested  in  the  Prince.  That  despatch 
was,  in  fact,  as  a  modern  writer  well  observes,  the  death-warrant  of 
Lord  Townshend's  'administration.§  It  seemed  to  add  weight  and 
confirmation  to  the  charges  of  Sunderland  of  cabals  with  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  and  other  discontented  Whigs,  and  of  an  intention  to  set 
the  son  above  the  father.  The  King,  however,  suppressed  his  re- 
sentment at  the  moment,  partly,  I  presume,  on  account  of  the  arrival 
of  Horace  Walpole,  and  the  justification  of  Lord  Townshend  pre- 
cisely at  that  time  from  another  imputation,  and  partly  to  obtain 
time  to  consult  Bothmar  and  his  other  secret  counsellors  in  England. 
The  return  of  the  post,  about  the  middle  of  December,  appears  to 
have  kindled  his  Majesty's  latent  indignation  into  open  flame;  and 

•  Coxe*s  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

t  Letters  to  Stanhope,  July  30,  and  Aug.  9,  1716,  O.  S.    Coxe's  Walpole. 

i  Townshend  to  Stanhope,  Sept  25,  1716,  O.  S.    Coxe's  Walpole. 

S  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  L  p.  102.  * 
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he  yehementlj  declared  his  iDtention  of  dismissing  Lord  Townshend 
from  his  service. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Stanhope  asserts  that  he  first  endeay- 
oured  to  alter  the  King's  resolution,  and  that,  finding  his  Majesty 
immovable,  he  next  applied  himself  to  soften  his  Majesty's  resent- 
ment, by  representing  the  past  services  and  high  character  of  Lord 
Townshend,  and  the  injustice  of  any  open  disgrace.  These  remon- 
strances wrought  upon  the  King  so  far  as  to  induce  him  to  permit 
that  Lord  Townshend  should  be  ofFered  the  appointment  to  another 
great  and  important  dignity  of  state,  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land; so  that  the  loss  of  his  office  of  Secretary  might  seem  an  ex- 
change, or  nominally  even  a  promotion,  instead  of  a  dismissal.  Ac- 
cordingly, Stanhope  wrote  to  Secretary  Methuen;  and  likewise  to 
Townshend  on  the  15th  of  December,  conveying  that  Message  from 
his  Majesty  in  the  most  gracious  terms,  and  without  a  single  word 
expressive  of  the  Royal  indignation.  To  Robert  Walpole  he  also 
wrote  on  the  same  day  more  at  length: — "If  I  could  possibly  have 
an  hour's  discourse  with  you,  I  am  sure  I  should  make  you  sensible 
that  the  part  I  have  had  in  the  last  step  hath  been  for  my  Lord 
Townshend's  service.  Every  circumstance  considered,  I  do  in  my 
conscience  believe  this  was  the  only  measure  which  coi^d  secure  the 
continuance  of  a  Whig  administration  with  any  ease  to  the  King. 
His  Majesty  hath  been  more  uneasy  of  late  than  I  care  to  say;  and 
I  must  own  I  think  he  has  reason,  even  though  I  don't  pretend  to 
know  so  much  of  the  matter  as  the  King  does,  his  Majesty  receiving 
many  advices  which  come  neither  through  my  hands  nor  my  Lord 
Sunderland's.  But  I  cannot  help  observing  to  you,  that  he  is 
jealous  of  certain  intimacies  with  the  two  brothers  (Argyle  and  Isla). 
I  hope  his  Majesty's  presence  in  England,  and  the  behaviour  of  our 
friends  in  the  cabinet,  will  remove  these  jealousies.  No  one  man 
can  contribute  more  to  this  than  yourself;  and  I  must  tell  you  that 
my  Lord  Sunderland,  as  well  as  myself,  have  assured  the  King  that 
you  will  do  so.  You  know  that  ill  offices  had  been  done  you  here, 
i^hich  might  have  made  some  impression,  if  my  Lord  Sunderland 
and  I  had  not  in  good  earnest  endeavoured  to  prevent  it.* — Yoa 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  believe  that  our  endeavours  were  sincere,  when 
I  shall  have  told  you  with  the  frankness  I  am  going  to  do  what  our 
scheme  is  here  for  the  Ministry.  In  case  my  Lord  Townshend 
accepts  of  Ireland,  which,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  he  ought  to  do, 
the  Cabinet  Council  will  remain  just  as  it  was,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Duke  of  Kingston,  as  Privy  Seal.  Mr.  Methuen  and  I  shall 
continue  Secretaries.  But  if  my  Lord  Townshend  shall  decline  Ire- 
land, and  if — which  by  some  has  been  suggested,  but  which  I  can- 

•  This  assertion  is  confirmed  by  previons  passages  in  Stanhope's  correspondenoo. 
Thas,  writing  to  Lord  Townshend  on  the  16th  of  October,  be  begs  of  him  to  press  Wal- 
pole to  settle  the  Munster  and  Saxe-Grotha  payments,  and  adds  the  following  friendly 
caution, — "  I  have  more  reason  to  press  this  than  I  care  to  say  to  you,  but  I  fear  some 
people  do  ill  offices  to  Walpole."  See  also  his  letter  of  the  6th  of  Norember  to  ihe  same 
effect. 
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not  think  possible — ^he  shonld  prevail  npon  yon  to  offer  to  qnit  yonr 
employmentSy  the  King,  in  this  case,  hath  engaged  my  Lord  Sun- 
derland and  myself  to  promise  that  his  Lordship  irill  be  Secretary, 
and  that  I,  unable  and  unequal  as  I  am  every  way,  should  be  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  this  session ;  the  King  declaring,  that,  as 
long  as  he  can  find  Whigs  that  will  serve  him,  he  will  be  served  by 
them,  which  good  disposition  his  Majesty  shall  not  have  reason  to 
alter  by  any  backwardness  in  me  to  expose  myself  to  any  trouble  or 
hazard,  i  ou  know  as  much  of  our  plan  now  as  I  do,  and  are,  I 
dare  say,  fully  satisfied  that  I  think  it  highly  concerns  me  that  you 
should  stay  where  you  are.  I  am  very  sorry  that  my  Lord  Towns- 
hend's  temper  hath  made  it  impracticable  for  him  to  continue  Secre- 
tary. The  King  will  not  bear  him  in  that  office,  be  the  consequence 
what  it  will.  This  being  the  case,  I  hope  and  desire  that  you  will 
endeavour  to  reconcile  him  to  Ireland,  which  I  once  thought  he  did 
not  dislike,  and  which,  I  think,  he  cannot  now  refuse,  without  de- 
claring to  the  world  that  he  will  serve  upon  no  other  terms  than 
being  Viceroy  over  father,  son,  and  these  three  kingdoms.  Is  the 
Whig  interest  to  be  staked  in  defence  of  such  a  pretension  ?  or  is 
the  difference  to  the  Whig  party,  whether  Lord  Townshend  be  Secre- 
tary or  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  tanti?"  1 

It  is  on  this  transaction  that  a  charge  of  base  dissimulation  and 
treachery  has  been  brought  against  Secretary  Stanhope  by  Arch- 
deacon Coxe.  "As  Brereton,'*  he  says,  "who  conveyed  these  de- 
spatches without  being  apprised  of  their  contents,  could  not  have 
quitted  Gohre  more  than  three  days  subsequent  to  the  departure  of 
Horace  Walpole,  it  was  obvious  that  he  (Horace  Walpole)  had  been 
duped  and  deceived,  that  the  plan  for  the  removal  of  Sunderland 
had  been  then  settled,  and  that  the  solemn  promises  made  by  Stan- 
hope were  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled."*  But  it  will  be  found 
from  the  authentic  letters  which  Coxe  himself  has  published  that 
his  heavy  accusation  rests  upon  a  gross  error  he  has  made  as  to  the 
dates.  It  does  him  no  great  honour  as  an  historian  that  we  should 
thus  be  able  to  disprove  the  statements  in  his  first  volume  by  the 
documents  in  his  second.  The  letters  from  Stanhope,  announcing 
the  removal  of  Townshend,  are  dated  on  the  15th  of  December.  On 
the  8th  Horace  Walpole  had  already  reached  the  Hague  on  his  way 
home  from  Hanover,  and  wrote  to  Stanhope  an  account  of  his  pro- 
gress, f  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  quitted  Hanover 
towards  the  beginning  of  that  month.  But  further  still,  a  passage 
in  a  subsequent  letter  from  Robert  Walpole  to  Stanhope  indicates 
the  2d  of  December  as  the  precise  day  when  Horace  began  his 
journey  homewards.     Alluding  to  the  friendly  expressions  of  Stan- 

•  Memoinof  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

f  See  this  letter  in  Coxe*8  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the 
letters  of  Horace  Walpole  from  the  Continent  are,  like  Stanhope*?,  dated  N.  S.  This  is 
beyond  question,  he  having  left  London  express  with  Lord  Townshend's  despatch  of 
Nov.  2,  O.  S.,  that  is,  Nov.  13,  N.  S.,  and  bis  letters  from  the  Hague  and  Hanover  on  his 
first  arrival  being  dated  Nov.  17  and  23  j  and  this  is  so  stated  by  Coze  himself,  vol.  i. 
p.  99. 
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hope  to  Horace,  and  to  the  subsequent  dismissal  of  Townshend,  Ro- 
bert Walpole  observes,  "What  could  possibly  create  so  great  an 
alteration  among  you  in  the  space  of  twelve  days  is  in  vain  to 
guess/'*  Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  real  interval  was  no  less 
than  four  times  greater  than  that  assigned  by  Archdeacon  Goxe, 
and  that  therefore  his  charge  of  treachery  deduced  from  the  short- 
ness of  time,  completely  falls  to  the  ground. 

Are  there,  however,  any  other  grounds  for  accusing  Stanhope  of 
treachery  in  this  transaction?  I  think  none.  How  could  he  possi- 
bly have  acted  more  kindly  for  his  friend,  or  more  patriotically  for 
his  country?  When  he  found  the  King  determined  to  dismiss  his 
Prime  Minister,  and  absolutely  fixed  in  that  determination,  he  could 
surely  do  no  better  for  Lord  Townshend  than  endeavour,  as  it  were, 
to  break  the  force  of  his  inevitable  fall,  and  obtain  for  him  an  appoint- 
ment of  still  higher  profit,  and  scarcely  inferior  power.  It  may  be 
said,  however,  that  he  ought  rather  to  have  resigned  his  own  office 
than  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of  Lord  Townshend's.  But  what  would 
have  been  the  consequence  ?  Not,  I  am  convinced,  any  change  in  the 
King's  inflexible  temper,  but  the  dissolution  of  the  whole  Whig  ad- 
ministration; thus  either  throwing  the  Government  into  the  hands 
of  a  factious  opposition,  or  leaving  the  country,  at  a  most  stormy 
crisis,  without  any  efficient  hands  at  the  helm.  Can  this  really  be 
thought  the  duty  of  an  honest  public  servant?  Let  me  borrow  Stan- 
hope's own  words  in  writing  to  Methuen: — "The  King  thinks  fit  to 
remove  one  servant  from  a  worse  to  a  better  post.  Is  this  a  reason 
for  others  to  abandon  him?  I  am  sure  that  if  it  had  happened  to 
yourself  to  be  turned  out,  and  without  any  colour  of  reason,  yoa 
would  not  in  your  own  case  let  your  resentment  carry  you  to  any 
indecent  behaviour,  much  less  would  you  spirit  up  mankind  to  such 
divisions  as  must  end  in  the  destruction  of  your  country  if  not  pre- 
vented. Do  some  people  expect  by  their  behaviour  to  force  the  King 
to  make  my  Lord  Townshend  Secretary  again  ^  If  they  do,  they  don't 
know  him.  If  they  do  not,  what  do  they  propose  ?  .  .  .  .  Whoever 
wishes  well  to  his  King,  to  his  country,  and  to  my  Lord  Townshend, 
ought  to  persuade  him  to  accept  of  Ireland.  I  hope  Walpole,  upon 
cooler  thoughts,  will  use  his  endeavours  to  this  end.  If  you  have  any 
interest  or  credit  with  them,  for  God's  sake  make  use  of  it  upon  this 
occasion.  They  may  possibly  unking  their  master,  or  (which  I  do 
before  God  think  very  possible)  make  him  abdicate  England,  but  they 
will  certainly  not  force  him  to  make  my  Lord  Townshend  Secretary. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  reasons  which  have  engaged  the  King  to 
take  this  measure,  but  it  is  taken :  and  I  will  ask  any  Whig  whether 
the  difference  to  the  public  between  one  man's  being  Secretary  or 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  of  such  consequence  that  we  ou^ht  to 
hazard  every  thing  for  the  resentment  of  one  man?"t 

The  vindication  of  Stanhope  appears  to  me  complete;  and  with 

•  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  145. 

f  Stanbope  to  Methuen,  January  13,  1717.    Coxe's  Walpole. 
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respect  to  Sunderland  also,  I  see  no  foundation  for  any  charge  of 
treachery.  I  admit  that,  unlike  Stanhope,  he,  far  from  striving  to 
avert,  probably  promoted  and  co-operated  in  the  fall  of  Townshend. 
But  then  his  political  position  was  very  different  from  Stanhope's. 
He  was  not  bound  to  Townshend  by  any  ties  of  confidence  and  friend- 
ship. He  had  some  grounds  to  complain  of  Townshend's  jealousy, 
and  of  his  own  exclusion  from  power.  He  was  considered  by  Towns- 
hend not  as  an  ally,  but  as  a  rival;  and  his  enmity  was  all  along 
expected  and  foreseen.  Now  it  surely  must  be  owned  that  previous 
confidence  is  implied  in  a  charge  of  treachery ;  and  that  where  there 
was  no  friendship  there  can  be  no  breach  of  friendship. 

In  concluding  my  narrative  of  the  various  and  intricate  transac- 
tions which  led  to  Lord  Townshend's  dismissal,  I  may  observe  that, 
even  had  they  not  existed,  there  seems  great  reason  to  doubt  whether 
the  ministry  could  have  continued  unchanged.  We  have  some  re- 
markable expressions  to  that  efiect  in  a  letter  written  at  a  previous 
period  under  Townshend's  own  direction: — "His Lordship  and  Mr. 
Methuen  are  sorry  to  observe  that  from  the  disposition  of  oflSces, 
and  the  behaviour  of  Lords  Sunderland  and  Gadogan  before  the 
King's  going  over,  as  well  as  from  the  encouragement  since  given  to 
the  Tories  by  the  Prince's  countenancing  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
and  the  Dukes  of  Shrewsbury  and  Argyle,  the  Whigs  in  general  are 
become  so  uneasy  and  divided,  that  should  things  continue  upon  the 
present  foot,  the  prospect  for  the  next  session  of  Parliament  would 
be  but  melancholy."* 

•  Air.  Poyntz  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  Aug.  17,  1716,  0.  S.    Coxe's  Walpole. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

The  news  of  Lord  Townshend's  removal  was  received  in  London 
with  almost  universal  disapprobation.  No  clear  and  definite  cause 
being  then  assigned  for  that  measure,  and  its  advisers  being  absent 
from  England,  a  large  field  was  left  open  to  conjecture,  exaggera- 
tion, and  mistrust.*  It  was  commonly  considered  as  a  Hanoverian 
cabal,  as  a  fatal  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  Continental  politics; 
and  the  conduct  of  Stanhope,  in  being  a  partv  to  it,  was  loudly  and 
generally  inveighed  against.  The  Jacobites  hailed  this  symptom  of 
weakness  in  the  Government  as  an  omen  of  hope  to  their  cause. 
The  Whigs,  who  well  knew  the  high  worth  and  tried  merit  of  Lord 
Townshend,  felt  no  less  sorrow  than  surprise  at  his  dismissal;  and 
the  moneyed  men  foreboded  the  loss  of  public  confidence,  and  the  de- 
cline of  public  credit.  "I  will  venture  to  say,"  writes  Mr.  Brereton, 
the  same  who  brought  these  despatches  from  Hanover,  'Hhe  town 
is  in  greater  confusion  now  than  it  was  in  any  part  or  at  any  altera- 
tions whatsoever  made  in  the  late  Queen's  reign When  I 

go  into  the  City  all  the  considerable  men  there  crowd  about  me,  and 
press  me  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  give  some  reasons  for  these 
sudden  and  unexpected  resolutions,  and  to  tell  them  who  I  thought 
were  the  advisers  and  contrivers  of  them."t  '  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  there  is  not  some  exaggeration  in  these  statements, 
since,  when  we  come  to  positive  facts,  we  find  that  the  fall  in  the 
funds  did  not  amount  to  one  per  cent.;^ 

Townshend  himself,  and  the  Walpoles,  were  not  among  the  least 
indignant.  Their  resentment  was  still  further  exasperated  by  a  very 
intemperate  letter  from  Sunderland  to  Lord  Orford,  directly  ac- 
cusing Townshend,  Robert  Walpole,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  of 
having  entered  into  engagements  with  the  Prince  and  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  against  the  King's  authority.§  No  wonder  that  Townshend, 
perfectly  innocent  as  he  felt  himself  on  that  charge,  should  have 
more  than  ever  given  the  reins  to  his  passionate  temper,  should  com- 

*  "It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  causes  of  a  dispute  between  statesmen."  This  was  the 
remark  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  af\er  his  own  quarrel  with  Lord  Townshend  in  1730. 
Coze's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 

t  Mr.  Brereton  to  M^.  Charles  Stanhope,  December,  1716.  Erasmus  Lewis  writes 
to  Swift,  Jan.  12,  1717: — ^'^The  division  of  the  Whigs  is  so  great  that,  morally  speaking, 
nothing  but  another  rebellion  can  ever  unite  them."  In  tliis  sense  Lewis  would  pro- 
bably not  have  been  displeased  at  their  union. 

1  Letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Stanhope  to  Mr.  Brereton.    December,  1716. 

S  This  letter  itself  is  missing;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Townshend  when  writing 
to  M.  Slingeland,  Jan.  1, 1717,  O.  S.,  and  by  Baron  de  Wassenaar  when  writing  to  Lord 
Townshend,  Jan.  26,  1717.    Coxes  Walpole. 
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plain  of  this  ^^nfamous  accusation"  from  the  "villany  and  infatua- 
tion" of  Lord  Sunderland,  and  should  impute  to  that  nobleman 
"frenzy  fits"  in  writing  his  letters.* 

Townshend  lost  no  time  in  sending  his  answers  to  Hanoyer.  To 
Stanhope  he  wrote  only  a  few  lines  in  a  style  of  bitter  irony ;  to  the 
King  his  letter  was  couched  in  very  loyal  and  becoming  terms,  re- 
spectfully but  firmly  declining  the  offer  of  Ireland.  "My  private 
aflFairs,"  says  he  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Hague,  "would  not 
permit  me  to  remove  to  Ireland,  any  more  than  common  honesty 
would  allow  me  to  put  the  profits  of  that  employment  in  my  pocket, 
without  going  over  to  do  the  duties  of  it."t  This  was  intended  as 
a  severe  reflection  on  Sunderland,  for  having  acted  in  the  manner 
here  described;  but  it  might  have  been  more  prudently  omitted,  since 
we  shall  find  Townshend  himself  very  shortly  afterwards  taking  pre- 
cisely that  course  which  he  had  branded  as  repugnant  to  "  common 
honesty." 

Both  the  Walpoles,  on  their  part,  wrote  to  Stanhope  in  very  re- 
proachful terms,  declaring  that  he  had  acted  "in  a  passion,"  and 
with  "sudden  changes  to  old  sworn  friends;"  and  that,  in  their 
opinion,  "  the  authors  of  this  scheme  did  not  expect  that  Townshend 
would,  nor  desire  that  he  should,  accept  the  Lord  Lieutenancy." 
Stanhope,  in  his  reply,  expresses  deep  concern  that  what  he  judged 
and  meant  as  a  service  to  Lord  Townshend  should  be  thus  resented; 
that,  so  far  from  representing  his  Lordship's  refusal  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  to  his  prejudice,  he  had  obtained  the  King's  commands 
to  renew  the  offer;  that  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  would  at  all  events 
be  kept  open  for  him  till  the  King's  return ;  and  that  he  entreated 
Robert  Walpole  to  prevail  upon  Townshend  to  accept  it.  He  adds 
his  satisfaction  that  Walpole  at  least  has  expressed  no  thoughts  of 
resigning  his  office,  and  most  earnestly  hopes  that  they  may  "con- 
tinue to  live  and  act  for  the  King's  service  with  the  same  friendship 
and  union  which  has  been."! 

These  friendly  expressions  tended  in  no  small  degree  to  allay  the 
resentment  of  the  brother  ministers;  and  a  still  more  favourable 
effect  was  produced  when  the  King  left  Hanover,  and  passed  a  few 
days  at  the  Hague,  on  his  way  to  England.  The  leading  men  of 
the  Dutch  republic  were,  for  the  most  part,  personal  friends  of 
Townshend.  To  one  of  them,  Slingeland,  he  had  just  written  a 
full  account  of  his  dismissal  and  vindication  of  his  conduct.  They 
openly  expressed  their  fears  of  the  fatal  consequences  which  this 
division  in  the  British  Cabinet  might  produce  to  the  combined  in- 
terests of  the  two  countries,  and  they  left  no  exertion  untried  to 

*  See  TowDshend's  letter  to  Slingeland,  Jan.  1,  1717,0.  S. 

t  Ibid. 

If.  Stanhope  to  Robert  Walpole,  Jnn  1,  and  3,  1717.  Archdeacon  Coxe  imputes  the 
conciliatory  language  of  Stanhope  in  writing  to  Walpole  and  Methuen  to  his  **  terror"  at 
perceiving  the  great  weight  which  the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  statesmen  had  with  George 
the  First  when  his  Majesty  was  at  the  Hague  on  his  return  to  England.  (Memoirs  of 
Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  105.)  A  single  fact  overturns  this  surmise.  The  letters  quoted 
by  Coze  are  dated  from  Hanover  before  the  Sang's  departure. 
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promote  a  reconciliation.  They  held  repeated  conversations  with 
Sunderland  and  Stanhope;  they  wrote  pressing  letters  to  Towns- 
hend.  They  assured  him  that  Sunderland  repented  of  his  violent 
letter  to  Lord  Orford,  and  of  his  charge  of  caballing  with  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  which  had  proceeded  from  his  misconceiving  a  hasty  ex- 
pression of  Lord  Cadogan.  They  declared,  as  they  truly  might, 
that  the  blame  rested  mainly  upon  the  Hanoverians,  and  their  false 
intelligence  from  England ;  that  if  Lord  Townshend  declined  the 
King's  commands  at  present,  he  would  close  the  avenue  to  his 
returning  favour;  and  that  if  even  Lord  Townshend  should  be  in- 
different to  that  consideration,  he  ought  still  to  sacrifice  his  own 
resentment  to  the  necessity  of  union  and  to  the  public  good.* 

The  King  himself,  on  his  arrival  (he  landed  at  Margate  towards 
the  end  of  the  month),  received  Townshend  very  graciously,  and 
expressed  his  regret  for  the  precipitation  with  which  he  had  acted. 
By  his  direction  the  fallen  minister  received  a  visit  from  Count 
Bernsdorf,  who  stated  to  him  that  his  Majesty  having,  though  per- 
haps on  false  reports  and  on  hasty  impulse,  taken  away  the  seals 
from  Lord  Townshend,  could  not,  with  due  regard  to  his  own  con- 
sistency and  character,  immediately  restore  them.  But,  if  Lord 
Townshend  would  accept  of  Ireland,  the  King,  satisfied  with  that 
mark  of  submission,  would  give  him  every  satisfaction  in  his  power ; 
would  make  no  other  change  whatever  in  the  administration ;  and, 
so  far  from  requiring  Townshend  to  proceed  to  his  post,  would  allow 
him  to  continue  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in  England,  and  give  him 
leave  to  consider  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  as  only  a  temporary  office, 
to  be  exchanged  hereafter  for  another  at  his  pleasure.  Townshend 
was  softened  by  these  promises ;  he  saw,  moreover,  all  the  evils  of 
division  at  that  dangerous  crisis;  and,  being  still  more  patriotic 
than  passionate  in  his  character,  he  gave  way,  and  accepted  the 
terms  proposed  to  him.  His  political  adherents,  comprising  Me- 
thuen,  Pulteney,  Walpoles,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Lord 
Orford,  were  thus  satisfied,  and  remained  in  their  places.  Methuen, 
who  had  hitherto  merely  acted  as  Secretary  of  State  during  Stan- 
hope's absence,  was  now  appointed  his  colleague  for  the  southern 
department ;  and  thus  it  was  hoped  that  the  party  schism  might  be 
completely  closed,  and  the  great  body  of  Whigs  completely  reunited. 

My  wish  of  presenting  these  intricate  ministerial  transactions  in 
one  unbroken  narrative  has  prevented  me  from  noticing  till  now  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaties  at  the  Hague. — Even  after  sufficient  full 
powers  for  Lord  Cadogan  had  arrived,  some  trifling  obstacles  delayed 
for  several  days  longer  the  separate  signature  with  Abbe  Dubois. 
Cadogan  insisted  that  the  title  of  King  of  France  should  still  be 
borne  by  George  the  First,  and  that  the  treaty  should  be  written, 
not  in  French,  but  in  Latin.  In  the  former  point  he  prevailed,  in 
the  latter  he  yielded ;  and,  in  fact,  how  could  he  deny  that  the  two 
''  Kings  of  France''  should  negotiate  in  the  language  of  that  coon- 

*  Baron  de  Wassenaar  to  Lord  Townshend,  Jan.  19  and  20,  1717.    Coze's  Walpole. 
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try?  "It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,"  says  Dubois,  "that  these 
pretensioDS  in  the  English  Ministers  proceed  from  their  inexpressible 
terror  of  being  brought  before  Parliament,  and  most  severely  ar- 
raigned on  the  slightest  pretext."*  But  these  little  difficulties  being 
Boon  surmounted,  the  Convention  between  France  and  England  was 
finally  signed  on  the  28th  of  November. 

Meanwhile,  the  slow  formalities  of  the  Dutch  Republic  were  by 
no  means  exhausted,  and  the  agents  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  made 
every  exertion  to  delay  or  to  prevent  its  accession.  But  happily 
the  principal  statesmen  were  sensible  of  their  true  interest;  and 
some  threats  of  the  Regent's  displeasure  having  spurred  their  lazy 
good  will,  they  at  length  waved  some  forms,  quickened  some  others, 
and  finally  signed  the  treaty  on  the  4th  of  January,  1717.  It 
repeated  all  the  articles  of  the  previous  convention  between  England 
and  France ;  which  convention,  when  Stanhope,  shortly  afterwards, 
passed  through  the  Hague,  was,  at  his  suggestion,  destroyed ;  that 
no  idea  might  prevail  of  separate  interests,  and  that  the  whole  might 
seem  in  appearance,  as  well  as  be  in  reality,  "  THE  triple  alli- 

ANCE."t 

It  had  been  intended  that  the  King  should  open  Parliament  im- 
mediately on  his  return;  but  its  meeting  was  delayed,  and  the 
public  attention  diverted  by  a  new  and  unexpected  discovery.  That 
the  Jacobites  should  enter  into  another  conspiracy  was  no  strange 
event ;  but  to  find  the  King  of  Sweden  negotiating  with  them,  and 
intending  to  assist  their  revolt  by  foreign  invasion,  might  justly 
excite  dismay.  So  far  back  as  the  late  rebellion,  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick had  formed  a  project  of  this  nature,  and  held  several  confer- 
ences upon  it  with  Baron  Spaar,  the  Swedish  Minister  at  Paris.  It 
was  designed  that  a  body  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  Swedes,  then 
encamped  near  Gothenburg,  should  be  embarked  at  that  port ;  that 
a  sum  of  150,000  livres  should  be  advanced  by  the  Pretender  for 
their  expenses ;  and  that  they  should  proceed  to  Scotland,  which,  as 
Berwick  observes,  would  be  the  easier,  since  no  one  had  the  least 
idea  of  such  a  scheme,  and  since,  with  favourable  winds,  the  passage 
might  be  made  in  forty-eight  hours.^  A  trusty  messenger  was  im- 
mediately despatched  with  this  project  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  But 
Charles  being  then  closely  besieged  in  Stralsund,  it  was  long  before 
this  connnunication  could  reach  him ;  and  when  it  did,  the  critical 
state  of  his  own  affieiirs  compelled  him  to  decline  it.  A  renewal  of 
this  enterprise  was  now  a  favourite  object  with  Charles,  and  recom- 
mended to  him  by  the  influence  of  Baron  Gortz,  his  chief  confidant 
and  minister.  Gortz  was  a  Franconian  by  birth,  and  an  adventurer 
in  fortunes ;  but  a  man  of  singular  activity,  penetration,  and  address. 
For  courage  he  was  much  less  distinguished :  he  appears  to  have 

*  M^m  de  Sevelinges,  vol.  i.  p.  232 ;  see  also  p.  454. 
t  Ibid^  vol.  i.  p.  240.    Corps  Diplomatique,  vol.  viii.  part  i.  p.  484,  ed.  1731. 
t  M6m.  de  Berwick,  toLIl  p.  147,  ed.  1778.    See  also  the  exuacts  from  the  Stuart 
Papers.    Appendix. 
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slunk  igDominlously  from  several  duels,  especially  from  one  with 
General  Grumkow,  first  minister  to  the  King  of  Prussia  ;*  and  it  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  a  coward  should  haye  gained  the  highest 
favour  of  the  most  warlike  prince  of  his  a^.  His  wandering,  hap- 
hazard mode  of  life,  before  his  appearance  at  the  Swedish  Court, 
had  given  him  a  peculiar  dexterity  in  dealing  with  different  charac- 
ters, and  an  utter  freedom  from  scruple  as  to  the  means  which  he 
employed ;  and  he  was,  says  Voltaire,  equally  lavish  of  gifte  and  of 
promises,  of  oaths  and  of  lies.f 

This  active  adventurer,  having  gone  from  Court  to  Court  to  stir 
up  enemies  against  the  House  of  Hanover,  at  length  fixed  his  station 
at  the  Hague,  as  envoy  from  Sweden.  Amongst  those  whom  he  had 
noticed  and  wished  to  take  with  him  in  his  journeys,  was  Voltaire, 
at  that  time  a  very  young  man,  known  only  as  the  author  of  some 
political  lampoons,  for  which  he  was  soon  afterwards  confined  in  the 
Bastile ;  but  the  historian  has  since  commemorated  the  obscure  in- 
trigues of  the  satirist*!  From  Holland  Gortz  carried  on  a  secret 
correspondence,  with  Count  Gyllenborg  and  Baron  Spaar,  the  Swed- 
ish ministers  at  London  and  at  Paris;  he  had  also  some  direct  commu- 
nications with  the  Pretender  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  he  had 
received  full  powers  from  Sweden.  The  views  of  Gortz  were  most 
extensive.  He  wished  to  form  new  political  connections  for  his 
master,  whose  imprudent  heroism  had  hitherto  gained  him  more  ad- 
mirers than  allies.  He  projected  a  peace  with  the  Czar,  and  even  a 
perfect  concert  of  measures  between  that  monarch  and  Sweden,§  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Regent  in  France,  an  insurrection  against 
George  the  First  in  England,  and  an  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Charles 
in  person.  It  is  evident  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  auspi- 
cious for  the  Jacobite  cause'  than  to  fin3  itself  freed  from  the  un- 
popularity which  attended  its  dependence  upon  France,  and  assisted 
no  longer  by  a  Romish  but  by  a  Protestant  ally.  Spain  also  entered 
warmly  into  this  scheme.  Its  prime  minister,  Alberoni,  sent  to 
Spaar  a  subsidy  of  a  million  of  French  livres;  and  the  little  Court 
of  the  Pretender  offered  60,000Z.  Time,  which,  next  to  money,  is 
the  chief  auxiliary  in  such  enterprises,  was  to  be  fixed  as  early  as 
possible;  the  invading  army  was  to  number  12,000  Swedish  soldiers, 
and  the  military  reputation  of  their  King  was  in  itself  a  host. 

Happily  for  England  this  mine  was  tracked  before  it  burst.  So 
far  back  as  October,  some  letters  between  Gyllenborg  and  Gortz 
being  stopped  and  deciphered  by  the  Government  in  London,  afforded 

*  See  Lamberty,  M^m.  vol.  ix.  p.  267.  This  was  the  same  Gromkow  so  gross]/ 
caricatured  in  the  M^moires  de  Bareith. 

t  Histoire  de  Charles  XII.,  livre  viii. 

X  See  Voltaire,  Histoire  de  la  Rassie  sous  Pierre  le  Grand,  partie  ii.  ch.  8.  Observe 
how  slightingly  Voltaire,  then  called  Arouet,  is  spoken  of  in  the  oontemporary  M^nooires 
de  St  Simon,  (vol.  xv.  p.  69.) 

S  The  Czar,  who  was  then  travelling  in  Holland  and  France,  was  certainly  favoor- 
able,  in  general,  to  the  schemes  of  Gortz.  According  to  Voltaire,  he  did  and  he  did  not 
see  Gortz  at  the  Hague.  "  Gortz  vit  deux  ibis  k  la  Haye  cet  Empereur.''  (Histoire  de 
Charles  XII.)  **  Quand  Gortz  fut  k  la  Haye  le  Czar  ne  le  vit  point"  (Histoire  de  Pierre 
le  Grand.)    But  such  inaccuracies  are  not  uncommon  in  Voltaire. 
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a  cine  to  the  ^hole  oonspiracy,*  and  on  the  King's  retnm  fresh 
information  was  received,  and  farther  measures  became  necessary. 
Stanhope,  to  whose  department  this  affair  belonged,  laid  it  before 
the  council  on  the  29th  of  January,  and  proposed  the  decisive  remedy 
of  arresting  the  Swedish  envoy  and  seizing  his  papers.  A  foreign 
minister  who  conspires  against  the  very  Government  at  which  he  is 
accredited,  has  clearly  violated  the  law  of  nations.  He  is,  therefore, 
BO  longer  entitled  to  protection  from  the  law  of  nations.  The  pri- 
vileges bestowed  upon  him  by  that  law  rest  on  the  implied  condition 
that  he  shall  not  outstep  the  bounds  of  his  diplomatic  duties,  and, 
whenever  he  does  so,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny  that  the  injured 
Government  is  justified  in  acting  as  its  own  preservation  may  require. 
On  such  grounds  the  Cabinet  having  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  arrest- 
ing Gyllenborg,  it  was  executed  on  the  same  day  by  General  Wade, 
who  found  the  Count  making  up  some  despatches.  In  a  few  words 
he  explained  his  mission,  laid  hold  of  the  papers  on  the  table,  and 
demanded  those  from  the  scrutoire.  The  Swede,  much  surprised  and 
irritated,  warmly  expostulated  on  the  laws  of  nations  being  violated 
in  his  person,  and  asked  leave  to  send  for  the  Marquis  de  Monteleon, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  that  he  might  consult  with  him ;  but  Wade 
stated  his  positive  orders  not  to  let  him  speak  with  any  person.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Count  would  by  no  means  give  up  the  key  of  the 
scrutoire,  and  the  Countess,  who  came  in,  declared  that  it  contained 
only  her  plate  and  linen ;  but  it  being,  nevertheless,  broken  open,  it 
was  found  to  be  full  of  papers.  These,  General  Wade,  according 
to  his  instructions,  sealed  up  and  carried  away,  leaving  a  sufficient 
guard  upon  his  prisoner.  On  the  same  day  were  also  arrested,  Mr. 
Csesar,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Hertford,  and  Sir  Jacob  Bancks, 
formerly  member  for  Minehead,  who  were  suspected  of  a  share  in 
the  same  conspiracy.f 

In  a  proceeding  so  unijsual  and  startling,  it  was  judged  proper  that 
Stanhope  should  write  a  circular  to  all  the  foreign  ministers  in  Lon- 
don, informing  them  of  the  reasons  for  Gyllenborg's  arrest;  and 
none  of  them  expressed  any  resentment,  except  the  Marquis  de  Mon- 
teleon.^ But  a  far  more  complete  vindication  than  Stanhope's  letter 
was  afforded  by  those  of  Gyllenborg,  which  had  been  seized  at  his 
house,  and  which  were  forthwith  published  by  authority.  §  They 
confirmed  in  the  most  undoubted  manner,  all  the  charges  of  the  Go- 
vernment, all  the  suspicions  of  the  public.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
name  of  Walpole  occurs  in  them;  and  some  hasty  words  of  his  are 
repeated,  as  if  his  disgust  with  some  of  his  brother  ministers  might 
probably  draw  him  into  the  conspiracy.     In  this  I  am  persuaded  that 

•  Lord  Townshend  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  Oct  12,  and  Nov.  2,  1716.  (G)xe*s  Wal- 
pol&)  Bolingbroke,  writing  to  Wyndham,  Sept  13,  observes,  "  The  people  who  belong 
to  St  Germains  and  Avignon  were  never  more  sanguine  in  appearance." 

f  "  Count  Gyllenborg  has  passed  most  of  this  summer  with  Ceesar,  a  creature  of  Lord 
Qziord^s  in  Hertfordshire."    Townshend  to  Stanhope,  Oct  12,  1716. 

±  Political  State,  1717,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 

S  The  material  passages  of  this  correspondence  are  printed  in  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory, vol  vii.  p.  396—421. 
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Gortz  and  Gyllenborg  did  complete  injustice  to  Walpole,  and,  in  fact, 
their  expressions  clearly  prove  that  he  had  not  afforded  them  any 
adequate  grounds  for  such  hopes.* 

Gortz  was  on  his  way  to  England  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  con- 
spiracy, and  had  already  reached  Calais,  when  he  heard  of  the  fate 
of  his  colleague,  and  upon  this  returned  to  Holland.  But  at  Arnheim 
he  and  his  two  secretaries  were  taken  into  Custody,  by  an  order  from 
the  States,  obtained  at  the  application  of  England.  The  arrest  of  this 
prime  mover  was  certainly  still  more  important  than  Gyllenborg's, 
but  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  far  less  justifiable.  For,  admitting 
the  full  right  of  any  government  to  seize  and  search  a  foreign  minis- 
ter if  conspiring  against  itself,  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this 
extreme  resource  should  be  extended  to  the  case  of  a  conspiracy 
against  an  ally. 

Charles,  when  informed  of  the  proceedings  at  London  and  at  Arn- 
heim, maintained  a  haughty  silence,  neither  owning  nor  disowning 
the  conduct  of  Gyllenborg,  but  directing,  as  a  measure  of  reprisal, 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  British  resident  in  Sweden.  With 
respect  to  the  Dutch,  whom  he  wished  to  conciliate,  he  pursued  a 
milder  course,  merely  forbidding  their  minister  to  appear  at  his  Court. 
Meanwhile,  the  Regent  of  France  interposed  his  good  offices  as  me- 
diator ;  and,  after  several  months  of  negotiation,  and  the  Regent  mak- 
ing an  assurance,  in  the  name  of  Charles,  that  his  Majesty  had  never 
any  intention  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Great  Britain,  Count  Gyl- 
lenborg was  sent  home  and  exchanged  with  Mr.  Jackson ;  and  Gortz, 
with  the  consent  of  the  English  Government,  was  set  at  liberty  in 
Holland.f 

The  Parliament,  on  its  meeting  (it  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary by  the  King  in  person),  expressed  great  indignation  at  the 
conspiracy  so  happily  crushed.  One  member  even  went  so  far  as  to 
move  that  war  should  be  declared  against  Sweden ;  which,  Stanhope 
observed,  it  would  be  quite  time  enough  to  do  if  Charles  should 
acknowledge  the  practice  of  his  ministers.  Addresses  to  the  King 
were  carried  in  both  Houses  with  perfect  unanimity.  But  this  happy 
concord  was  not  of  long  continuance;  and  the  late  schism  in  the  Ad- 
ministration was  soon  found  to  be  by  no  means  truly  and  thoroughly 
healed.  Walpole  was  too  conscious  of  his  own  ability  and  influence, 
and  too  aspiring  in  his  temper,  to  be  long  contented  with  a  second 
place.  His  own  quarrel,  some  years  afterwards,  with  his  brother-in- 
law  and  most  intimate  and  steady  friend.  Lord  Townshend,  clearly 
shows  how  little  he  could  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne;  and  ac- 
cording to  his  own  expression  at  that  time,  he  was  determined  that 
the  firm  should  be  not  Townshend  and  Walpole,  but  Walpole  and 

*  '^I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Walpole^s  expressions  were  the  effect  of  his  first  rage 
on  account  of  bis  brother-in-law,  my  Lord  Townshend 's,  being  removed,  or  whether  they 
came  from  his  heart"  Gyllenborg  to  Gortz,  January  23,  1717.  The  subject  was  men- 
tioned in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Hungerford,  on  the  22d  of  February.  Coxe,  in 
bis  Life  of  Walpole,  passes  over  the  whole  transaction  in  silence. 

t  PoUtical  State,  1717,  vol  il  p.  83. 
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Townshend.  Thus  also  he  ill  brooked  the  superior  influence  of  Sun- 
derland and  Stanhope.  Private  coldness,  and,  perhaps,  private 
cabals,  soon  led  to  public  reserve,  to  utter  silence  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  to  faint  and  formal  support.  On  the  motion  of  grant- 
ing his  Majesty  a  supply  against  bweden,  it  was  expected  bv  the 
Government  that  Walpole,  named  as  he  had  been  in  the  Swedish  cor- 
respondence, would  have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  show  peculiar 
zeal  and  energy.  But,  on  the  contrary,  his  unwillingness  and  dis- 
Batisfaction  were  apparent;  and  though  he  himself  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  motion,'''  yet  he  seems  to  have  done  so  coldly  and  shortly;  and 
all  his  and  Townshend's  personal  adherents,  known  to  act  according 
to  his  advice  and  direction,  voted  on  the  opposite  side.  They  were, 
of  course,  joined  in  this  policy  by  the  whole  body  of  Jacobites,  To- 
ries, and  discontented  Whigs,  and  prevailed  so  far  that,  on  the  divi- 
sion, the  motion  for  a  supply  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  four, 
the  numbers  being  153  against  149. 

No  Government  could  possibly  close  its  eyes  or  restrain  its  hands 
from  the  authors  of  so  insidious  an  attack ;  and  coming  as  it  did  from 
the  party  of  which  Lord  Townshend  was  called  the  leader,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  example  of  that  nobleman.  The  state  of  the 
case  was  immediately  laid  before  the  King;  and,  according  to  his 
Majesty's  directions.  Secretary  Stanhope,  on  the  same  evening  of  the 
division,  the  9th  of  April,  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Townshend,  acknow- 
ledging his  past  services,  but  announcing  his  dismissal  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  If  Stanhope  and  Sunderland  had  formed 
any  similar  intention  against  Walpole,  it  was  anticipated  by  that 
minister,  who,  early  next  morning,  waited  on  his  Majesty  to  resign 
his  places  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. George  showed  great  regret  at  parting  with  so  able  a 
servant,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  keep  his  post,  using 
many  kind  expressions,  and  several  times  pressing  the  seals  back 
upon  him ;  but  Walpole,  though  moved  even  to  tears  by  his  Majes- 
ty's goodness,  remained  firm  in  his  determination.  His  example  was 
followed  the  same  morning  by  Methuen  and  Pulteney,  and,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  by  Lord  Orford  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Stanhope  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Sunderland  and  Addison  Secretaries  of  State, 
James  Craggs  Secretary  at  War,  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  ^First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
the  Duke  of  Bolton  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland:  Lord  Cowper  and 
the  Duke  of  Kingston  remaining  in  their  places. 

The  loss  of  Walpole  was  severely  felt  by  the  new  administration. 
His  influence  with  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  reputation  with 
the  public,  had  greatly  risen,  and  he  was  superior  to  Stanhope  both 
in  power  of  debate  and  in  knowledge  of  finance.  His  late  conduct, 
however,  exposed  him  to  many  angry  reflections;  his  cabal  against 

*  *  Coxe  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Walpole  in  this  delate  "  maintained  a  profound 
silence."  (Life,  p.  106.)  Soth  Robert  and  Horace  Walpole  spoke  for  the  Supply. 
(Pari.  Hist  voL  ril  p.  439.) 
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his  colleagues  was  termed  "a  criminal  conspiracy,"  and  his  with- 
drawing from  the  Government,  "a  defection:"  and  these  charges 
appear  to  have  induced  him,  during  the  first  few  days,  to  pursue  a 
very  moderate  course.  When  Stanhope  proposed  to  fix  the  subsidy 
against  Sweden  at  250,000Z.,  and  when  Pulteney  thundered  against 
"a  German  ministry,"  Walpole  closed  the  debate,  and  turned  it  in 
favour  of  the  Government  by  observing,  that  having  already  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  Supply,  he  should  now  give  the  Court  his  vote. 
Soon  afterwards  he  took  an  opportunity  to  promise,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  "the  tenor  of  his  conduct  should  show  he  never 
intended  to  make  the  King  uneasy,  nor  to  embarrass  his  afiBedrs."* 
But  never,  certainly,  was  any  profession  so  utterly  belied  in  per- 
formance. Almost  from  the  moment  he  left  the  Treasury  until  the 
moment  he  returned  to  it,  he  uniformly  and  bitterly  opposed  every 
measure  of  the  Government.  No  regard  for  the  public,  no  feeling 
for  his  own  consistency,  ever  withheld  him.  He  unscrupulously 
leagued  himself  with  Shippen,  Wyndham,  Bromley,  and  other  de- 
cided enemies  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  insomuch  that  Shippen,  on 
one  occasion,  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  friend  Walpole  was 
no  more  afraid  than  himself  of  being  called  a  Jacobite.  He  had 
made  a  warm  opposition  to  the  Schism  Bill  at  its  passing,  saying 
that  it  rather  resembled  a  decree  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  than  a  law 
of  a  Protestant  Parliament;  yet  he  no  less  sfrenuously  resisted  the 
repeal  of  that  very  law  when  proposed  by  Stanhope.  We  shall  find 
him,  who  had  been  one  of  the  prime  movers  of  Oxford's  impeach- 
ment, contriving  a  legal  difficulty,  and  assisting  that  minister's  es- 
cape. We  shall  find  him  joining  the  vulgar  outcry  against  a  standing 
army,  and  declaring  that  12,000  men  were  fully  sufficient,  at  the 
very  time  when  he  well  knew  the  country  to  be  in  danger  of  another 
insurrection,  and  of  invasions  both  from  Sweden  and  from  Spain. 
We  shall  find  him,  so  acute  and  practical  a  statesman,  not  ashamed 
to  argue  against  that  necessary  measure  the  Mutiny  Bill,  and  ex- 
claiming, in  the  heat  of  debate,  "He  that  is  for  blood  shall  have 
blood!"  In  short,  his  conduct  out  of  office  is  indefensible,  or,  at 
least,  is  undefended  even  by  his  warmest  partisans  ;t  and,  in  looking 
through  our  Parliamentary  annals,  I  scarcely  know  where  to  find 
any  parallel  of  coalitions  so  unnatural,  and  of  opposition  so  factious. 
The  character  of  a  statesman  so  reckless  in  opposition,  but  so 
eminent  in  office,  deserves  the  most  attentive  consideration,  and 
afibrds  the  best  clue  to  the  history  of  England  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  During  his  life,  he  was  loaded  with  unmerited  censures; 
since  his  death,  he  has  sometimes  received  exaggerated  praise. 
Amidst  the  showers  of  invective  which  his  enemies  have  poured, 
amidst  the  clouds  of  incense  which  his  flatterers  have  raised,  the 
true  lineaments  of  his  mind  are  dimly  and  doubtfully  seen ;  and  I 
should  have  failed  far  more  completely  in  my  attempt  to  give  an 

*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  vii.  p.  446  and  449. 

t  See  the  reflections  of  Speaker  Onslow  and  of  Archdeacon  Coxe  (Memoirs,  voL  i  p. 
110,  and  ToL  ii.  p.  5dl). 
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impartial  representation  of  them,  but  for  the  kindness  of  a  most 
eminent  man,  who  has  condescended  to  point  out  several  errors  in 
my  first  impressions,  and  to  send  me  his  own  matured  reflections  on 
this  subject. 

Robert  Walpole  was  bom  in  1676,  of  an  ancient  gentleman's 
family  in  Norfolk.  His  natural  indolence  would  probably  have 
overpowered  and  kept  down  his  natural  abilities,  had  he  not  been  a 
third  son,  and  seen  the  necessity  of  labour  for  his  bread.  At  Eton, 
where  he  was  the  contemporary,  and  in  some  degree  the  rival,  of 
St.  John,  he  was  educated  as  one  intended  for  the  church,  and  used 
to  say  of  himself  afterwards,  with  perhaps  no  unreasonable  vanity, 
that,  had  he  taken  orders,  he  should  have  been  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury instead  of  Prime  Minister.  But,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  found  himself,  by  the  death  of  his  brothers,  heir  to  the  family 
estate,  with  a  double  advantage — the  inheritance  of  an  elder  and 
the  application  of  a  younger  son.  On  the  decease  of  his  father  in 
1700,*  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  family  borough  of 
Castle  Rising.  He  immediately  and  zealously  attached  himself  to 
the  Whigs;  and  as,  besides  the  two  seats  at  Castle  Rising,  he  could 
command  another  at  Lynn,  he  brought  his  party  no  small  accession 
of  political  patronage.  The  first  time  when  he  rose  to  speak  (on 
what  subject  is  not  recorded)  he  by  no  means  fulfilled  the  hopes  of 
his  friends ;  he  was  confused  and  embarrassed,  and,  according  to  the 
parliamentary  phrase,  "broke  down."  But  his  perseverance  soon 
retrieved  this  failure.  The  occasion  on  which  he  appears  to  have 
first  distinguished  himself  was  the  celebrated  proceeding  on  the 
Aylesbury  election  in  1704;  and  thus,  by  a  curious  contrast,  the 
statesman,  who  was  afterwards  denounced  as  the  most  profligate 
parliamentary  leader  ever  known  in  England,  the  very  "father  of 
corruption,"  gained  his  earliest  laurels  as  the  champion  of  free  elec- 
tions!        t 

From  this  time  forward  Walpole  slowly  but  steadily  rose  in  fame 
as  a  debater.  He  also  naturally  contracted  a  close  friendship  and 
intimacy  with  many  of  the  leading  men  of  his  party,  especially  with 
Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin ;  with  Pulteney,  who  in  after  life  became 
his  chief  rival  and  antagonist ;  and  with  Stanhope,  who  had  taken 
his  brother  Horace  as  his  private  secretary.  In  March,  1705,  he 
was  appointed  dne  of  the  council  to  the  Lord  High  Admiral ;  and  in 
1708,  when  St.  John  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  War,  Walpole 
was  promoted  to  that  office.  Next  year  he  was  also  made  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy.     In  1710  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  Sachevereirs 

•  Horace  Walpole  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "The  other  day  Sir  Robert  found  an  old 
account  book  of  his  fathers,  wherein  he  set  down  all  his  expenses.  In  three  months  and 
ten  days  that  he  was  in  London  one  winter^ he  spent — what  do  you  think!— 64/.  Is.  5d, 
There  are  many  articles  for  Nottingham  ale,  eighteen  pence  for  dinners,  five  shillings  to 
Bob  (Sir  Robert),  and  one  memorandum  of  six  shillings  given  in  exchange  to  Mr.  Wil- 
kins  for  his  wig.  And  yet  this  old  man,  my  grandfather,  had  2000/.  a  year  Norfolk 
sterling.  He  little  thought  that  what  maintained  him  for  a  whole  session  would  scarce 
serve  one  of  his  younger  grandsons  to  buy  japan  and  fans  for  princesses  at  Florence.'' — 
(Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  vol.  i.  p.  191,  ed.  1833.) 
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impeachment;  but  when  the  disgrace  of  his  friends  followed  close 
upon  that  ill-advised,  or  at  least  unfortunate,  measure,  he  honourably 
adhered  to  their  falling  fortunes,  and  in  spite  of  some  insidious 
overtures  from  Harley,  threw  up  his  Secretaryship  in  September,  the 
same  year.  His  party  attachment,  however,  was  soon  to  expose  him 
to  greater  evils  than  the  loss  of  place.  In  December,  1711,  a  charge 
of  corruption  was  brought  forward  against  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  relating  to  some  forage  contracts,  which,  as  Secretary  at 
War,  he  had  made  in  Scotland.  Witnesses  were  examined,  and 
Walpole  heard  in  his  defence.  A  warm  debate  ensued;  and  at  length 
the  House  resolved,  '^  That  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  was  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  trust,  and  notorious  corruption ;  that  he  should  be  com- 
mitted prisoner  to  the  Tower -of  London;"  and  on  a  subsequent 
motion,  '^  That  he  should  be  expelled  the  House."  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, however,  from  the  temper  of  his  judges,  that  even  the  most 
evident  innocence,  or  the  strongest  testimonies,  would  not  have 
shielded  him  from  condemnation,  and  that,  had  he  made  no  forage 
contracts  at  all,  or  made  them  in  the  spirit  of  an  Aristides  or  a  Pitt, 
he  would  have  been  expelled  with  equal  readiness  by  that  House  of 
Commons — ^the  same  which  did  not  blush  to  hurl  an  unworthy  charge 
of  peculation  against  Marlborough.  On  his  condemnation,  Walpole 
surrendered  himself  a  prisoner,  and  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  Hia 
sentence,  so  far  from  impairing  his  character,  raised  his  reputation. 
He  was  considered  a  martyr  to  his  party,  and  praised  as  martyrs 
^  real  or  fancied  always  are.  He  received  repeated  visits  in  prison 
from  Marlborough,  Somers,  Godolphin,  and  the  other  chief  men  of 
the  day;  and  when  released  at  the  end  of  the  session  in  July,  1712, 
he  found  himself  raised  to  an  important  personage  in  the  estimation 
of  his  friends.  The  Tories,  however,  still  continued  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  very  subordinate  character;  and  so  late  as  1713,  we  find 
Swift,  in  some  satirical  verses,  place  Walpole  in  the  lowest  rank  of 
the  Whigs  as  a  contrast  to  Lord  Somers.* 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  re-elect  Walpole  for  his  borough ; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  declared  him  incapable  of  sitting  in  that 
Parliament,  and  he  was  therefore  excluded  till  the  dissolution  next 
year.  In  the  interval  he  assisted  Steele  in  the  composition  of  several 
party  pamphlets,  continued  and  improved  his  political  connections, 
and  on  re-entering  Parliament  (from  which  point  he  joins  and  is  borne 
along  with  the  current  of  my  narrative),  he  spoke  with  an  energy 
and  effect  which  he  never  yet  had  attained.  The  Ministers  found 
that,  in  attempting  to  crush,  they  had  only  sharpened  his  hostility. 

The  talents  of  Walpole  were  eminently  practical,  and  fit  for  the 
conduct  of  great  affairs.^    He  was  always  steady,  and  therefore 

•  "  Youll  then  defy  tlie  strongest  Whig, 

With  hoth  his  hands,  to  bend  a  twig, 
Though  with  united  strength  they  all  pull, 
From  Somers  down  to  Craggs  and  Walpole." 
(SwiA's  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  399.)     Craggs  was  then  only  a  sort  of  Galopin  D'Jtnbattadi, 


'  [Coutraating  Walpole  with  the  Puke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Chesterfield  says :  "  Sir 
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usnallj  successful  in  Ids  schemes.  His  views  of  policy  were  gene- 
rally most  acute,  and  his  knowledge  of  finance  profound.  No  fan- 
ciful theory,  no  love  of  abstract  principles,  ever  warped  his  judg- 
ment; even  the  most  trying  circumstances  could  very  seldom  ruffle 
his  good  humour ;  and  calm  himself,  he  worked  upon  the  passions 
of  others.  So  closely  had  he  studied  all  the  weak  points  of  human 
nature ;  so  skilfully  were  his  address  and  management  adapted  to 
them,  that  he  scarcely  ever  failed,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  to 
gain  upon  his  hearers.  There  have  certainly  been  many  more  elo- 
quent orators,  but  never,  I  believe,  a  more  dexterous  debater.  He 
would  not  willingly  leave  even  the  least  part  of  his  subject  untouched. 
He  knew  that  weak  minds  seldom  yield  to  a  single  argument,  even 
to  the  strongest,  but  are  more  easily  overpowered  by  a  number,  of 
whatever  kind.  Always  catching  and  always  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  House;  knowing  exactly  when  to  press  and  when  to 
recede ;  able  at  pleasure  to  unfold  the  most  intricate  details,  or  to 
involve  in  specious  reasoning  the  grossest  fallacies ;  he,  in  the  long 
mn,  prevailed  over  spirits  far  more  lofty  and  soaring. 

We  are  assured,  however,  that  the  powers  of  debate  were  not 
those  to  which  he  entirely  or  principally  trusted  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  indignant  clamour  of  his 
contemporaries;  the  eloquent  voice  of  a  Wyndham;  the  magic  pen 
of  a  Bolingbroke,  have  denounced  in  glowing  terms  the  patron  and 
parent  of  parliamentary  corruption.  JSeneath  the  flowers  of  their 
rhetoric,  and  the  venom  of  their  party  rancour,  there  is  no  doubt  a 
foundation  of  truth.  But  the  more  equal  tribunal  of  posterity  has 
discovered  no  small  excuse  for  him  in  the  political  turpitude  even  of 
many  who  thus  arraigned  him ;  in  the  general  lowness  and  baseness 
of  his  age ;  in  the  fact,  that  so  many  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  were  on  sale,  and  ready,  if  not  bought  by  Walpole,  to  be  bid 
for  by  the  Jacobites.  The  more  the  private  letters  of  this  period 
come  to  light  the  more  is  this  truth  apparent.  What  shall  we  say, 
for  example,  when  we  find  the  great  grandson  and  representative  of 
Hampden,  and  himself  a  distinguished  statesman,  have  the  effrontery 
to  threaten  in  writing,  that,  unless  he  can  obtain  a  pension  from  the 
reigning  family,  he  will  "very  soon  take  service  in  some  other 
family" — ^meaning  the  Pretender's?*  Are  we  really  justified  in 
speaking  as  if  public  men  had  been  all  disposed  to  be  virtuous  and 
incorruptible  during  Walpole's  government,  and  were  turned  from 
the  paths  of  honour  by  the  address  of  that  wily  tempter? 

Besides,  are  not  these  charges  against  Walpole  marked  by  extreme 
exaggeration,  even  on  the  testimony  of  his  enemies  themselves?  At 
the  fall  of  Walpole  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
his  public  conduct  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  out  of  its  21  mem- 

•  Letter  to  Lady  Suffolk,  June  30, 1727,  in  the  Suffolk  Correspondence. 


Robert  Walpole,  who  had  ten  times  the  business  to  do,  was  never  in  a  hurry,  because  he 
always  did  it  with  method."  Letter  to  his  Son,  February  26th,  1754.  Letters,  vol.  ii. 
p.  364] 
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bers,  that  committee  comprised  no  less  than  19  of  his  bitterest 
enemies.  The  Minister  then  stood  forsaken  and  alone;  there  was 
no  Court  favour  at  his  back;  no  patronage  or  lucre  in  his  hands; 
much  popularity  to  gain,  and  no  danger  to  run  by  assailing  him. 
Yet,  even  under  such  favourable  circumstances,  what  did  this  ten 
years*  siege  upon  his  character,  this  political  Troy,  really  bring 
forth  at  last?  What  facts  does  the  report  allege  in  support  of  its 
avowed  hostility?  An  attempt  upon  the  virtue  of  the  Mayor  of 
Weymouth !  The  promise  of  a  place  in  the  revenue  to  a  returning 
oflScer!  The  atrocity  of  dismissing  some  excise  ofBcers  who  had 
voted  against  the  Government  candidate !  Vague  surmises  from  the 
large  amount  of  secret  service  money!  Now,  if  Walpole  had  in 
real  truth  been  the  corrupter  of  his  age;  if  he  had  prostituted  public 
honours  or  public  rewards  in  the  cause  of  corruption ;  if  fraudulent 
contracts,  undue  influence  at  elections,  and  bribed  members  of  Par- 
liament, were  matters  of  every-day  occurrence;  if,  in  short,  only 
one  tenth  part  of  the  outcry  against  Walpole  was  well  founded, 
how  is  it  possible  that  powerful  and  rancorous  opponents  should  be 
able  to  find  only  so  few,  imperfect,  and  meagre  proofs  to  hurl  against 
him  ?  No  defence  on  the  part  of  Walpole's  friends  is  half  so  strong 
and  convincing  as  this  failure  of  his  enemies. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  I  think  that  we  are  justified  in  asserting, 
first,  that  there  was  extreme  exaggeration  in  the  charges  against 
Walpole,  and,  secondly,  that  there  is  no  small  excuse  to  be  found 
for  him  in  the  tone  and  temper  of  his  age.  I  am  far,  however,  from 
denying  that  considerable  corruption  did  exist.  I  am  even  inclined 
to  believe  that  Walpole  did  not  suflSciently  strive  against  it,  and 
went  beyond  the  supposed  necessities  of  the  case.  An  honest 
minister,  even  if  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  corruption ;  even  if  he 
can  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  be  borne  along  by  it ;  should  at 
least  never  lose  the  hope  of  changing  its  direction,  and  purifying 
its  waters.  Still  less  should  he  do  anything  to  strengthen  its  cur- 
rent and  aggravate  its  foulness.  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
corruption  of  public  men,  so  far  from  diminishing,  rather  grew  and 
increased  during  the  long  administration  of  Walpole.  On  this  point 
it  is  impossible  to  produce  any  English  testimony  that  shall  be  con- 
sidered quite  free  from  partiality.  But  Count  Palm,  the  Imperial 
Minister  in  London,  could  have  no  bias  for  or  against  the  previous 
characters  of  our  history,  and  we  find  him  in  1726  apparently  limit- 
ing the  corruption  of  the  House  of  Commons  within  "  these  few 
years."*  Some  other  testimonies  might,  I  think,  be  shown.  But 
it  also  seems  to  me  that  the  sort  of  language  which  we  are  assured 
was  held  by  Walpole  in  familiar  conversation,  was  calculated  to  pro- 
long and  to  perpetuate  a  low  tone  of  public  morals.  He  used  to  talk  of 
honesty  and  patriotism  as  "  school-boy  flights;"  of  himself  as  "  no 
saint,"  "no  Spartan,"  "no  reformer;"  and  ask  young  men,  when  first 
entering  public  life,  with  their  inborn  feelings  and  classic  themes  of 

•  See  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  506. 
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freedom  fresh  upon  them,  "Well,  are  you  to  be  an  old  Roman? — a 
patriot?  You  will  Boon  come  off  that,  and  grow  wiser." — Thank  God! 
the  next  generation  did  not  "come  off  that,"  and  was  "wiser!" 

The  administration  of  Walpole  was  prudently  and  beneficially 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  abroad,  to  the  preseryation  of 
quiet  and  the  progress  of  prosperity  at  home.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether,  in  his  domestic  policy,  he  was  not  too  fond  of 
palliatives,  and  applied  himself  merely  to  silence  complaints,  instead 
of  redressing  wrongs.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  though  he 
loved  peace  much,  he  loved  his  own  power  more.  He  kept  the 
country  from  hostilities  so  long  as  he  could  do  so  with  safety  to  him- 
self ;  but  when  the  alternative  lay  between  a  foolish  war  and  a  new 
administration,  he  never  hesitated  in  deciding  for  the  former.  OfBce 
was,  indeed,  his  natural  element ;  when  excluded  from  it,  he  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  most  turbulent  and  restless;  he  crept  back  to 
it,  through  a  peculiarly  humbling  coalition ;  and  even  at  the  end. 
Speaker  Onslow  assures  us  that  he  "  went  very  unwillingly  out  of 
his  power." 

The  knowledge  of  Walpole  was  very  limited,  and  he  patronised 
literature  as  little  as  he  understood  it.  "In  general,"  say^his  son, 
**he  loved  neither  reading  nor  writing."*  "How  I  envy  you,"  he 
exclaimed  to  Fox,  whom  he  found  one  day,  after  his  fall,  reading  in 
the  library  at  Houghton.  His  splendid  success  in  life,  notwithstand- 
ing his  want  of  learning,  may  tend  i%  show  what  is  too  commonly 
forgotten  in  modem  plans  of  education — that  it  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  have  the  mind  well  disciplined  than  richly  stored — strong 
rather  than  full.  Walpole  was,  however,  fond  of  perusing  and  quot- 
ing Horace,  to  whom,  in  his  private  character,  he  might,  perhaps, 
not  unaptly  be  compared.  He  was  good-tempered,  joyous,  and 
sensual,  with  an  elegant  taste  for  the  arts;  a  warm  friend,  an  in- 
dulgent master,  and  a  boon  companion.  We  are  told  of  him,  that 
whenever  he  received  a  packet  of  letters,  the  one  from  his  gamekeeper 
was  usually  the  first  which  he  opened.  To  women  he  was  greatly 
addicted,  and  his  daughter  by  his  second  wife  was  born  before  their 
marriage.  He  had  an  easy  and  flowing  wit,  but  too  commonly  in- 
dulged it  to  the  utmost  limits  of  coarseness;  and  Savage,  who  had 
seen  him  familiarly  at  Lord  TyrconneFs,  used  to  say  of  him  that  the 
whole  range  of  his  mind  was  from  obscenity  t9  politics,  and  from 
politics  to  obscenity,  t^    In  his  private  expenses,  he  was  not  only 

•  Horace  Walpole  to  Mann,  Aug.  17,  1749,  I  do  not,  however,  place  any  reliance  on 
the  well-known  story,  that  during  the  excise  debates  Walpole  heard  for  the  first  time  of 
£mp90n  and  Dudley.  On  referring  to  Walpole's  own  speech  (Pari.  Hist  vol.  viii.  p. 
1305),  it  will  be  seen  that  he  begins  by  acknowledging  the  hints  he  had  received  from 
Yorke,  and  then  draws  an  elaborate  contrast  between  himself  and  the  unworthy  favour- 
ites alleged  by  Wyndham.  Now  surely  it  is  a  very  different  thing  never  to  have  heard 
of  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  not  to  be  conversant  with  every  minute  particular  of  their 
lives  and  characters.    In  these  Yorke  was  no  doubt  better  versed. 

t  See  Johnson's  Life  of  Savage. 


'  ["  His  prevailing  weakness,"  writes  Lord  Chesterfield,  **  was  to  be  thought  to  have 
a  polite  and  happy  tutn  to  gallantry,— of  which  he  had  undoubtedly  less  than  any  man 
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liberal,  but  laviBh;  and  it  mast  be  acknowledged  that  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  buildings,  the  extent  of  his  purchases,  and  the  profusion 
of  his  entertainments  at  Houghton,  gave  his  enemies  no  small  han- 
dle for  invective.*  He  should  have  recollected  that  the  display  of 
wealth  by  a  Prime  Mi^iBter  is  always  unpopular  with  the  multitude; 
if  acquired,  it  excites  ibuspicion ;  if  inherited,  envy.  So  true  is  this, 
that  in  democracies  an  outward  air  of  poverty  is  often  considered  the 
best  recommendation  to  public  favour  and  confidence.  In  the  United 
States  an  intelligent  French  traveller  lately  saw  an  eminent  living 
statesman,  a  candidate  for  the  Presidentship,  canvassing  in  a  patched 
coat  and  ragged  hat-f  Such  is  the  uniform  of  the  courtiers  to  King 
Mob!^ 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Walpole  to  conclude  his  character  without 
alluding  to  his  mildness  and  placability  towards  his  political  oppo- 
nents. The  system  under  which  contending  statesmen  used  to  raise 
up  rival  scaffolds,  and  hunt  down  one  another  even  to  the  death, 
ended  during  his  admiuistration ;  although  I  must  own  that  I  think 
no  small  part  of  the  praise  belongs  to  the  personal  clemency  and 
kindliness  of  George  the  First  and  George  the  Second.^  On  the 
whole  Walpole  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  man  of  many  useful 
and  some  great  qualities;  who  faithfully  served  his  country,  but 
who  never  forgot  his  own  family ;  and  who  rose  partly  by  the  frail- 
ties of  others,  as  well  as  by  merits  of  his  own.  With  every  allow- 
ance for  the  ^^  evil  days  and  e^l  tongues"  amongst  which  his  lot  had 
fallen,  it  is  impossible  not  to  own  that  his  character  wants  something 
of  moral  elevation.    Name  him  in  the  same  sentence  with  a  Ghat- 

*  According  to  Coxe,  his  buildings  and  purchases  at  Houghton  must  have  cost  no  less 
than  200,000/.  (p.  728),  his  picnjres  40,000/.  (p.  730),  his  lodge  at  Richmond  14,000/. 
(p.  759),  and  each  "meeting"  at  Houghton  3000/.  (p.  758).  I  believe  that  he  died  far 
from  rich. 

t  Marie,  on  TEsclavage  aux  Etats  Unis,  par  M.  de  Beaumont,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 

j:  On  this  point  we  may  safely  trust  the  testimony  of  a  zealous  Jacobite.  Lockhart  of 
Carnwath  tells  us,  **It  was  moved  and  pressed  in  the  Cabinet  Council,  to  prosecute  the 
Earls  of  Wigtoun,  Kincardine,  and  Dundonald,  the  Lord  Balmerino,  and  myself,  lor  high 
treason  (in  1726),  but  the  late  King  (George  the  First), opposed  it;  he  said,  'he  would 
have  no  more  blood  or  fore-faulters'  .  .  .  and  in  this  he  was  so  positive,  that  his  minis- 
ters, after  several  attempts,  were  forced  to  drop  it."     (Vol.  ii.  p.  398.) 


living.  It  was  his  favourite  and  frequent  subject  of  conversation,  which  proved  to  those 
who  had  any  penetration,  that  it  was  his  prevailing  weakness,  and  they  applied  to  it 
with  success."    Letter  to  his  Son,  October  16,  1747.     Letters,  vol.  i.  p  83.] 

*  [It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  add  a  word  of  annotation  on  this  passage,  bnt  for 
the  inferences  that  are  drawn.  On  this  account  only,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  author 
has  been  misled  by  the  French  traveller,  who,  while  his  general  tone  is  not  unfriendly, 
has  in  this  instance  used  language  that  is  exaggerated,  and  has  erred  in  his  conclusions. 
Naming  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Kentucky,  he  speaks  of  his  recollection  of  having  seen 
him,  **  parcourir  le  pays  avec  un  vieux  chapeau  et  un  habit  trou^.  II  fait  sa  cour  au 
pen  pie.  Chaque  r^ime  a  ses  travers,  et  tout  aouverain  ses  caprices,"  etc.  It  was  a 
foreigner's  mistake  to  give  such  a  description  as  leads  to  the  notion  that  there  is  such  a 
process  as  can  justly  be  called  canvassing  for  the  Presidency ;  and  it  is  a  foreigner's  hasty 
assumption,' by  which  some  carelessness  of  dress  is  converted  into  a  purposed  method  of 
gaining  popularity.  A  better  acquaintance  with  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  character  of  the  people  would  have  satisfied  M.  de  Beaumont  that  even  in  its  rudest 
region  such  a  device  would  provoke  popular  ridicule  rather  than  win  favour.] 
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ham,  and  who  "will  not  feel  the  contrast  ?  The  mind  of  Chatham 
bears  the  lineaments  of  a  higher  nature ;  and  the  very  sound  of  his 
name  carries  with  it  something  lofty  and  august.  Of  Walpole,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  defects, — nay,  perhaps,  even  the  merits,  have  in 
them  something  low  and  common.  No  enthusiasm  was  ever  felt  for 
his  person ;  none  was  ever  kindled  by  his  memory.  No  man  eyer 
inquired  where  his  remains  are  laid,  or  went  to  pay  a  homage  of 
reyerence  at  his  tomb.  Between  him  and  Chatham  there  is  the 
same  difierence  as  between  success  and  glory !' 

At  the  period  of  Walpole's  resignation,  in  1717,  he  had  just 
matured  a  yery  able  and  well-considered  scheme  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debts.  The  rate  of  common  interest  for  money  had, 
by  the  statute  of  the  12th  of  Anne,  been  reduced  to  five  per  cent. ; 
but  in  the  funds  it  continued  to  exceed  seven  :*  and  of  these  funds 
a  part,  namely,  the  Long  and  Short  Annuities,  was  irredeemable, 
and  could  not  be  touched  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietors. 
The  plan  of  Walpole,  in  which  we  may  trace  the  earliest  germ  of  a 
National  Sinking  Fund,  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  borrow  600,000?. 
at  only  four  per  cent.,  and  to  apply  all  savings  to  the  discharge  of 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  debts  contracted  before  December, 
1716.  Concurrently  with  this  scheme,  he  hoped  to  form  arrange- 
ments with  the  Bank  and  South  Sea  Companies,  by  which  they 
should  not  only  reduce  their  own  interest,  but  lend,  if  required,  the 
former  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  the  latter  two  millions,  at  five 
per  cent.,  to  pay  ofi*  such  holders  of  redeemable  debts  as  might  refuse 
to  accept  an  equal  reduction.  The  first  part  of  these  measures  was 
brought  forward  by  Walpole  on  the  very  day  of  his  resignation ;  an 
event  which  he  announced,  saying,  ^^  that  he  now  presented  that  Bill 
as  a  country  gentleman ;  but  hoped  that  it  would  not  fare  the  worse 
for  having  two  fathers,  and  that  his  successor  would  take  care  to 

*  **Do  not  we  make  seven  or  eight  per  cent  by  the  public  fonds,  and  this  upon  the 
security  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  and  are  paid  punctually  every  quarter?"  (Re- 
marks of  an  English  Gentleman  to  Count  Gyllenborg,  as  quoted  in  his  letter  to  Gortz, 
Bee  4,  1716.)  Mr.  Hungerfbrd  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  20,  1717,  «He 
knew  by  experience,  and  in  the  course  of  his  business,  that  money  may  be  had  a{  four  per 
cent,  on  good  securities."  See  the  detailed  accounts  in  the  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  497—507. 


■  [See  Lord  Chesterfield's  ^  Character  of  Walpole."  *'  He  had  more  of  the  Mazarin  than 
of  the  Richelieu.  He  would  do  mean  things  for  profit,  and  never  thought  of  doing  great 
ooes  for  glory."     Chesterfield's  Letters,  Lord  Mahon's  Edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  453. 

"  After  much  unjust  abuse  heaped  upon  Walpole,"  observes  Lord  Campbell,  "  there 
seems  now  to  be  a  great  disposition  to  bestow  upon  him  unqualified  praise.  He  was 
probably  the  most  dexterous  party  leader  we  have  ever  had, — equally  skilled  to  win 
royal  favour,  to  govern  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  influence  or  be  influenced  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  He  likewise  well  understood  the  material  interests  of  the  country,  and  as  far 
as  was  consistent  with  his  own  retention  of  power,  he  was  desirous  of  pursuing  them. 
But  that  he  might  run  no  personal  risk,  he  would  make  no  attempt  to  improve  our  insti- 
tutions; be  was  regardless  of  distant  dangers ;  he  plunged  into  a  war  which  he  admitted 
to  be  unjust  and  impolitic. — and  by  his  utter  neglect  of  literature  and  literary  men,  in 
spite  of  the  example  set  him  by  bis  immediate  predecessors.  Whig  and  Tory,  he  gave 
to  official  life  in  England  that  aristocratic  feeling  and  vulgar  business-like  tone  which  it 
has  ever  since  retained."    Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  voL  v.  p.  95,  note,  chap,  cxxiiv.] 
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bring  it  to  perfection."  Nor  were  the  expectations  of  Walpole  dis- 
appointed ;  the  arrangements  he  had  in  view  with  the  Bank  and 
South  Sea  Companies  were  successfully  concluded,  with  some  altera- 
tions, by  Stanhope;  a  result,  no  doubt,  almost  entirely  owing  to 
Walpole's  skill  and  reputation  for  finance  ;*  but  marked  with  pecu- 
liar disinterestedness  on  the  part  of  the  new  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  stated,  in  the  House,  that  he  understood  it  had 
been  the  common  practice  of  those  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  the  Treasury  to  make  bargains  for  the  public  with  the  governors 
and  directors  of  companies,  by  which  some  private  advantages  were 
generally  made ;  but  that,  in  his  opinion,  such  bargains  ought  to  be 
determined  at  the  bar  of  the  House ;  and  if  any  advantages  could 
be  made,  the  public  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  them.  This  was  a 
system  in  which  his  predecessors  had  not  proposed  any  alteration. 

The  financial  measures  in  question  were  finally  embodied  in  three 
bills,  and  all  passed  into  laws.  But  though  Stanhope  and  Walpole 
scarcely  diflFered  on  this  subject,  a  violent  altercation  arose  between 
them  on  one  occasion  when  it  was  before  the  House.  Stanhope, 
giving  way  to  his  passionate  temper,  said  that  "  he  ingenuously 
owned  his  incapacity  for  the  affairs  of  the  Treasury,  which  were  so 
remote  from  his  studies  and  inclination  that  therefore  he  would  fain 
have  kept  the  employment  he  had  before,  which  was  both  more  easy 
and  profitable  to  him ;  but  that  he  thought  it  his-  duty  to  obey  the 
King's  commands ;  that,  however,  he  would  endeavour  to  make  up, 
by  application,  honesty,  and  disinterestedness,  what  he  wanted  in 
abilities  and  experience;  that  he  would  content  himself  with  the 
salary  and  lawful  perquisites  of  his  office;  and,  though  he  had 
.  quitted  a  better  place,  he  would  not  quarter  himself  upon  any  body 
to  make  it  up ;  that  he  had  no  brothers,  nor  other  relations,  to  pro- 
vide for ;  and  that,  on  his  first  entering  into  the  Treasury,  he  had 
made  a  standing  order  against  the  late  practice  of  granting  rever- 
sions of  places." 

Walpole,  stung  by  these  insinuations,  replied  with  great  warmth, 
complaining,  in  the  first  place,  of  breach  of  friendship  and  betraying 
private,  conversation.  He  frankly  owned  that,  while  he  was  in  em- 
ployment, he  had  endeavoured  to  serve  his  friends  and  relations, 
than  which,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  was  more  reasonable  or  more 
just.  "As  to  the  granting  reversions,"  he  added,  "I  am  willing  to 
acquaint  the  House  with  the  meaning  of  that  charge.  I  have  no 
objections  to  the  German  ministers  whom  the  King  brought  with 
him  from  Hanover,  and  who,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  have  behaved 
themselves  like  men  of  honour;  but  there  is  a  mean  fellow"  (alluding 
to  Robethon),  "of  what  nation  I  know  not,  who  is  eager  to  dispose 
of  employments.  This  man,  having  obtained  the  grant  of  a  rever- 
sion^ which  he  designed  for  his  son,  I  thought  it  too  good  for  him, 

'  *  Several  publications  have  assigned  to  Stanhope  the  merit  of  these  redactions,  and 
we  read  on  his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  **  Delicatam  publicarum  pecuniarum 
ildem,  temperato  soterter  foenore,  conservavit  in^eKram."  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  1  think 
this  praise  belongs  not  to  Stanhope,  but  to  Waipol& 
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and  therefore  reserved  it  for  my  own  son.  On  this  disappointment 
the  foreigner  was  so  impertinent  as  to  demand  25002.,  under  pre- 
tence that  he  had  been  offered  that  sum  for  the  reversion.  But  I 
was  wiser  than  to  comply  with  his  demands,  and  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  that  made  me  resign  was,  because  I  would  not  connive  at 
some  things  that  were  carrying  on."  Stanhope  answered,  Walpole 
rejoined;  several  violent  expressions  passed ;  and  it  needed  the  in- 
terference of  the  House  to  prevent  a  hostile  meeting  between  these 
former  friends.  Soon  after  this  time.  Pope  writes,  "The  political 
state  is  under  great  divisions;  the  parties  of  Walpole  and  Stanhope 
as  violent  as  Whig  and  Tory."* 

By  the  advice  of  the  new  Administration,  the  King,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  went  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  a  speech,  in  which  were 
recommended  a  reduction  of  10,000  men  in  the  army,  and  an  Act 
of  Grace  to  many  persons  involved  in  the  late  rebellion.  Under  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  the  former  was  a  very  popular,  and 
the  latter  a  very  wise  measure. 

The  two  other  most  important  proceedings  of  this  session  were 
the  attack  upon  Lord  Cadogan  and  the  release  of  Lord  Oxford.  Ca- 
dogan,  as  ambassador  to  the  Hague,  had  superintended  the  trans- 
porting the  Dutch  auxiliaries  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion.  A  charge 
of  fraud  and  embezzlement  in  these  expenses  was  now  brought  for- 
ward against  him  by  some  of  the  Jacobite  members  of  parliament, 
to  whom  his  zeal  and  success  against  the  rebels  in  Scotland  had 
made  him  peculiarly  obnoxious.  In  this  spiteful  attack,  Shippen 
might  smile  to  find  himself  backed  by  Walpole  and  Pulteney;  the 
former  speaking  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  making  such  violent  ex- 
ertions that  the  blood  burst  from  his  nose,  and  that  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  House.  They  were  answered  by  Stanhope, 
Craggs,  Lechmere,  and  several  others ;  and  evidence  in  vindication 
of  Cadogan  was  given  at  the  bar.f  Lechmere,  who  had  lately  been 
appointed  Attorney-General,  observed  most  truly  that  the  inquiry 
was  altogether  frivolous  and  groundless,  and  the  result  of  party 
malice;  that  it  was  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  had  formerly 
been  levelled  against  Marlborough,  Townshend,  and  Walpole  him- 
self; and  that  those  very  persons  who  were  now  most  clamorous  for 
an  inquiry  had  been  wholly  silent  about  these  pretended  frauds 
whilst  they  were  in  office.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  home- 
thrusts,  the  spirit  of  faction  was  so  strong  that  the  motion  was  only 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  ten. 

The  proceedings  in  Lord  Oxford's  case  seemed  to  partake  of  his 
character,  and  could  scarcely  have  been  more  slow  and  dilatory  had 
they  been  directed  by  himself.  For  nearly  two  years  had  he  now 
been  in  confinement,  and  no  progress  yet  made  in  his  trial.  But  on 
a  petition  from  Lord  Oxford  complaining  of  the  hardship,  the  busi- 
ness was  taken  up  with  vigour.     The  Lords  appointed  the  24th  of 

•  To  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu.    LetterP,  vol.  i.  p.  1 19,  ed.  1820. 

t  See  Lord  Cadogan's  Case  in  Boyer's  Political  State,  1717,  vol.  i.  p.  697 — 702. 
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June  as  the  day  for  it.  The  Commons  renewed  the  sittings  of  their 
Secret  Committee;  and  as  it  was  found  that  the  zeal  of  Walpole  had 
suddenly  cooled  on  leaving  office,  and  that  he  almost  always  ab- 
sented himself,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  another  chairman  in 
his  place.  In  fact,  he  and  Townshend,  in  their  eagerness  to  thwart 
and  embarrass  the  new  administration  at  all  risks,  were  now  com- 
bining with  the  Tories  to  screen  their  former  enemy  from  justice. 
They  could  not,  after  their  own  past  accusations,  openly  appear  as 
his  defenders ;  such  a  change  would  have  hurt  their  characters,  and 
perhaps  their  consciences ;  and  they  accordingly  took  a  more  artful 
course,  by  inducing  Oxford's  friend.  Lord  Harcourt,  to  propose  a 
specious  alteration  in  the  order  of  proceedings. 

When,  therefore,  the  24th  of  June  had  come;  when  the  Peers  had 
assembled  in  Westminster  Hall;  when  the  King,  the  Royal  family, 
and  the  foreign  ministers  were  seated  around  as  spectators ;  when 
Oxford,  brought  from  the  Tower,  stood  bare-headed  at  the  bar,  with 
the  fatal  axe  carried  before  him;  when  the  articles  of  impeachment 
and  the  Earl's  answer  had  been  read;  when  Hampden  had  harangued; 
when  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  had  just  risen  to  make  good  the  first  article; 
Harcourt  interposed,  and  stated  that,  before  the  managers  proceeded 
further,  he  had  a  motion  to  make.  The  Peers  accordingly  acyoumed 
to  their  own  House,  where  Lord  Harcourt  represented  "  that  going 
through  all  the  articles  of  impeachment  would  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  very  little  purpose.  For  if  the  Commons  could  make 
good  the  two  articles  for  high  treason,  the  Earl  of  Oxford  would 
forfeit  both  life  and  estate,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  matter; 
whereas,  the  proceeding  in  the  method  the  Commons  proposed  would 
draw  the  trial  into  a  prodigious  length."  He  also  observed  'Hhat  a 
Peer,  on  his  trial  on  articles  for  misdemeanours  only,  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  his  liberty  nor  sequestered  from  Parliament,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  the  privilege  of  sitting  within  the  bar  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  trial ;  in  all  which  particulars  the  known  rule  in  such  cases 
may  be  evaded  should  a  Peer  be  brought  to  his  trial  on  several  arti- 
cles of  misdemeanours  and  of  high  treason  mixed  together,  and  the 
Commons  be  admitted  to  make  good  the  former  before  judgment  be 
given  on  the  latter."*  Harcourt,  therefore,  moved  that  the  House 
should  receive  no  evidence  on  the  charges  for  misdemeanours  until 
after  the  charges  of  high  treason  were  determined,  it  being  well 
known  to  the  whole  Privy  Council,  as  we  learn  from  Townshend's 
own  letters,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  Lord 
Oxford  of  that  crime,  f  The  motion  of  Harcourt  was  warmly  op- 
posed by  Sunderland,  Coningsby,  Cadogan,  and  other  ministerial 
speakers;  but,  being  supported  by  many  plausible  arguments,  by 
the  whole  force  of  the  Tories,  and  by  the  influence  and  authority 
of  the  late  Whig  premier,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  88 
against  56. 

*  This  argument  U  more  fully  reported  in  the  subsequent  Lords'  Reaaons.    (ParL 
Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  459.) 
t  Townshend  to  Stanhope,  Nov.  2,  1716. 
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This  resolution,  of  which  a  high  constitutional  authority  observes 
that  it  was  ^'hardly  conformable  to  precedent,  to  analogy,  or  to  the 
dignity  of  the  House  of  Commons/  *  was  warmly  resented  by  that 
House :  they  considered  it  an  infringement  of  their  privileges,  and 
refuseid  to  comply  with  it.  This  was  the  very  result  which  the  secret 
partisans  of  Oxford  had  ejected  and  desired.  Several  messages 
and  explanations  which  passed  between  the  two  Houses  served,  as  in 
private  quarrels,  only  to  widen  the  breach;  and  the  Lords  persever- 
ing, appointed  the  1st  of  July  for  the  trial.  ,  The  Commons,  on  their 
part,  determined  not  to  maintain  the  prosecution  on  those  terms. 
Thus,  when  on  the  day  fixed  the  Lords  assembled  in  Westminster 
Hall,  no  prosecutor  appeared;  and  the  noble  judges,  after  sitting 
still  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  returned  to  their  own  House.  A  motion  was 
then  made,  that  as  no  charge  had  been  maintained  against  Robert 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer,  he  should  be  acquitted;  and 
this  motion,  after  some  debate,  was  carried — ^a  sentence  which  is  said 
to  have  been  hailed  with  loud  cheers  by  the  multitude.f  The  Com- 
mons, on  their  part,  could  only  address  the  Crown  that  Oxford  might 
be  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Orace;  but  the  Earl  was,  of  course, 
released  from  the  Tower,  and  the  Commons  never  renewed  their 
impeachment  against  him. 

Amongst  the  Peers  most  keen  in  pressing  the  impeachment  of 
Oxford,  and  most  mortified  at  his  acquittal,  was  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  we  might  blame  the  hero  as  unduly  vindictive,  did  we 
not  remember  that  he  was  blindly  uxorious,  and  that  the  Duchess 
abhorred  the  fallen  minister  with  even  more  than  her  usual  force  of 
hatred.  It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  (the  evi- 
dence is  traditionary,  but  respectable,)  that  Marlborough,  in  secret, 
earnestly  promoted  the  acquittal  of  Oxford ;  the  Earl  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  some  letter  signed  by  the  Duke  before  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  favour  of  the  ftetender,  which  letter 
Oxford  threatened  to  use,  if  driven  to  extremity.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  difiFerent  and  incompatible  versions  of  the  story,  and  the 
testimony  of  Oxford's  secretary  may  be  considered  almost  decisive 
against  its  truth4  Nor,  in  my  opinion,  does  much  historical  interest 
attach  to  it;  for  that  Marlborough  had  communications  with  the 
exiled  family  nearly  to  the  close  of  Queen  Anne*s  reign,  is  certain 
from  other  evidence ;  and  whether  or  not  any  paper  on  the  subject 
may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  is  a  point  of  very 
subordinate  importance. 

•  Hallam's  Const  Hist,  vol  iii.  p.  313.  See  also  Hatsell's  Precedents,  vol.  iv.  p.  286, 
t  "The  acclamations  were  as  great  as  upon  any  occasion  ;  and  our  friend,  who  seems 
more  formed  for  adversity  than  prosperity,  has  at  present  many  more  friends  than  ever 
he  had  before  in  any  part  of  his  life.  I  believe  he  ^irill  not  have  the  fewer  from  a  mes- 
sage he  received  this  morning  from  the  King  by  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  forbid  him 
the  Court" — ^Erasmus  Lewis  to  Swift,  July  2, 1717. 

J  **  Possibly  they  may  keep  Lord  Oxford  another  year  in  prison,  which  my  Lord  Marl- 
borongh  seems  passionately  to  desire."  (Lewis  to  Swift,  June  15,1717.)  *i.  My  Lady 
Marlborough  is  almost  distracted  that  she  could  not  obtain  her  revenge."  (The  same, 
July  2,  1717.)  For  the  tradition,  seethe  Biogr.  Brit  art. Churchill,  in  second  edition. and 
Caxe  8  Marlborough,  vol.  vL  p.  352. 
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Another  fact,  of  much  greater  moment,  and  of  absolute  certainty, 
is  established  by  a  letter  amongsi  the  Stuart  Papers.  Stung  with 
indignation  at  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  from  the  House 
of  Hanover,  Oxford  wrote  from  the  Tower  to  the  Pretender  promis- 
ing his  services,  and  giving  his  advice  on  the  management  of  the 
Jacobite  affairs.* 

The  Act  of  Grace  and  Free  Pardon  was  the  last  measure  of  this 
session.  By  its  merciful  provisions  the  Earl  of  Carnwath,  Lords 
Widdrington  and  Nairn  were  released  from  the  Tower,  seventeen 
gentlemen  under  sentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  and  twenty-six  in 
Carlisle  Castle,  were  set  at  liberty;  many  likewise  from  the  Fleet, 
the  Marshalsea,  and  in  the  custody  of  messengers.  At  Chester  about 
two  hundred  of  the  prisoners  of  Preston  were  set  free;  in  Scotland 
all  persons  remaining  in  the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling 
received  the  same  benefit;  and  in  short,  the  prison  doors  were 
thrown  open  in  both  kingdoms.  Besides  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  there 
were  some  other  exceptions  named,  especially  Lord  Harcourt,  Prior, 
and  Thomas  Harley ;  but,  on  the  whole,  no  Act  of  Grace,  in  like 
circumstances,  had,  for  ages  past,  been  clogged  with  fewer.f  In 
fact,  the  gradual  advance  of  humane  and  merciful  principles  in  our 
legislation,  the  progressive  respect  for  human  life,  and  aversion  to 
human  suffering,  are  most  cheering  and  delightful  to  contemplate. 
Even  the  very  clemency  of  one  age  appears  cruelty  to  the  more  com- 
passionate feelings  of  the  next.  When  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  for 
example,  the  great  Lord  Burleigh  signs  a  warrant  for  torturing  on 
the  rack,  or  disembowelling  some  suspected  persons,  and  gives  orders 
that  it  shall  be  done  ^^  as  charitably  as  such  a  thing  can  be,''  his 
contemporaries  admire  the  kindness  of  the  reservation,  whilst  we  can 
see  only  the  barbarity  of  the  sentence.  Thus  also  in  the  Act  of 
Grace  of  1717,  so  highly  extolled  for  its  mercy,  a  modern  reader  is 
shocked  to  find  excepted  "  all  and  every  person  of  the  name  and 
clan  of  Macgregor." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Act  of  Grace  by  no  means 
reversed  the  past  attainders,  nor  restored  the  forfeited  estates,  the 
yearly  value  of  which  in  Scotland  was  about  30,000?.,  and  in  Eng- 
land 48,000?. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
raised  to  the  Peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Stanhope.  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  that  until  the  Septennial  Act  had 
taken  full  effect,  and  had  raised  the  House  of  Commons  into  greater 
power  and  dignity,  hardly  any  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  by 
any  government  to  retain  some  of  its  leading  members  in  that 
House.  Harley,  St.  John,  and  Stanhope,  are  strong  contemporary 
instances  of  this  indifference.     By  the  promotion  of  the  latter,  the 

•  Lord  Oxford  to  the  Pretender,  SepL  1716.  This  letter  was  seen  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  at  Carlton  House. 

t  An  abstract  of  the  act  is  given  in  the  Political  State,  1717,  vol.  ii.  p.  59 — 72.  One 
contemporary  pamphlet  carries  its  adulation  to  such  a  pitch  of  blasphemy  as  to  say  that 
the  "clemency  of  King  George  was  not  only  great,  but  even  extended  farther  than  that  of 
God  himself  I"  (Tindal's  Hist  vol.  vii.  p.  160.)  The  reverse  of  the  picture  may  be 
seen  in  Lockhart's  Memoirs,  vol.  iL  p.  5. 
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ministerial  lead  in  the  Commons  devolved  upon  Addison,  Graggs, 
and  Aislabie ;  men  without  sufficient  official  experience  or  parUa- 
mentarj  weight,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
direction,  and  scarcely  even  with  the  knowledge,  of  the  more  im- 
portant affairs;  who  only  defended  what  others  had  decided  upon; 
who  were  not  so  much  Ministers  as  deputies  and  agents  for  Minis- 
ters; insomuch  that  we  find  Craggs  sometimes  designated  as  ^erely 
"Lord  Sunderland's  man." 

The  close  of  the  session  left  Ministers  at  leisure  to  devote  their 
whole  attention  to  foreign  politics,  which  continued  to  bear  an  uncer- 
tain and  lowering  aspect.  At  this  period,  the  chief  danger  seemed 
to  lie  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Court  of  Lisbon,  indeed,  gave  no  un- 
easiness. John  the  Fifth  was  then  slumbering  on  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  and  his  long  reign  from  1707  to  1760  was  the  usual  reign 
of  a  weak  Prince  in  a  Catholic  country — the  government  of  the 
King's  mistress  when  the  King  is  young,  and  the  government  of  the 
King's  confessor  when  the  King  is  old.  But,  at  Madrid,  the  equally 
feeble  mind  of  King  Philip  was  sustained  and  strengthened  by  the 
genius  of  Alberoni,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  this 
age,  who,  by  birth  the  son  of  a  labouring  gardener,  and  in  calling 
a  village  curate,  had,  partly  by  eminent  abilities,  and  partly  by  low 
buffooneries,*  (I  ought  also  to  add,  favourable  fortune,)  risen  to  a 
Cardinal  in  the  Roman  Church  and  Prime  Minister  of  the  Spanish 
Monarchy.  The  Queen  entirely  governed  Philip,  but  Alberoni 
governed  the  Queen.  Under  his  skilful  direction,  Spain  began  to 
resume  its  ancient  position  amongst  nations.  Trade  revived,  order 
and  economy  were  introduced  into  the  finances,  a  new  navy  was 
created,  the  army  became  disciplined  and  well  commanded.  ^^  Let 
your  Majesty  remain  but  five  years  at  peace,"  said  he  to  his  master, 
"  and  I  will  make  you  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe."t  Mr. 
Bubb,  the  British  Minister  at  Madrid,  observes  in  like  manner  that, 
"  as  low  as  Spain  is,  there  is  no  nation  can  so  soon  retrieve  itself, 
and  sooner  at  present  than  ever.  Formerly  the  dominions  in  Italy 
and  Flanders  were  a  vast  charge  to  them  instead  of  an  advantage. 
They  were  maintained  by  the  resources  of  the  Indies  and  of  the  two 
Castilles,  whereas  at  present  this  expense  is  at  an  end;  the  Castilles 
pay  rather  more  than  ever,  while  the  King  draws  considerable  re- 
sources from  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  which  paid  little  or  nothing 
before. J  In  fact,  his  resources  exceed  by  one  third  those  of  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  his  expenses  are  reduced  one  half;  so  that, 
with  a  little  order,  he  will  soon  make  himself  a  useful  ally."§     No- 

*  See  in  St  Simon  (Mem.  vol.  v.  p.  40,  ed.  1829),  bow  be  first  gained  the  favour  of 
Vendome. 

t  See  AlbeToni*8  apology  in  the  Historical  Register,  1722,  p.  201.  This  is  an  able  de- 
fence, fivll  of  important  facts,  but  going  ratber  too  much  into  detail.  A  prime  minister 
vindicating  his  public  conduct  might  have  disdained  to  boost  that  ^  he  was  at  the  sole 
charge  of  curing  fiAeen  girls  who  were  all  sick  of  a  contagious  distemper!"  (p.  203.) 

X  In  1701,  Louis  the  Fourteenth  truly  observes  in  bis  instructions  to  Count  Marsin, 
**  L' Aragon  ne  donnerait  pas  le  moindre  secours  pour  les  besoins  les  plus  pressans  de  la 
Castille."    (M^m.  de  Noailles,  vol.  ii  p.  108.) 

S  Mr.  Bubb  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  Feb.  19, 1715.    This  is  fully  confirmed  by  San 
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thing,  in  fact,  can  show  more  strongly  the  general  misgovemment 
of  Spain  than  the  sudden  prosperity  and  power  to  which  an  able 
minister  has  sometimes  been  able  to  raise  it,  and  the  glory  of  such 
statesmen  is  the  disgrace  of  its  usual  system  of  despotic  rule. 

Alberoni  at  first  did  not  want  inclination  as  well  as  means  to 
become  a  most  useful  ally  to  England.  He  found,  in  1715,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  power,  some  commercial  negotiations  pending 
between  that  country  and  Spain;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his 
influence  that  they  were  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  A  previous 
treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Archduke,  as  King  of  Spain,  had  been 
concluded  by  Stanhope  at  Barcelona,  in  1707,  on  most  advantage- 
ous terms;  but  this,  of  course,  had  fallen  with  the  Austrian  cause. 
In  the  new  treaty  with  Spain,  signed  in  December,  1715,  Stanhope 
obtained  very  large  concessions ;  restoring  British  subjects  to  the 
same  advantages  in  trade  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  Austrian. 
Kings,  and  providing  that  they  should  in  no  case  pay  higher  or 
other  duties  than  the  Spaniards  themselves.*  In  the  same  concLUa- 
tory  spirit,  Alberoni,  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  avoided  any 
open  countenance  or  support  to  the  Pretender ;  and  even  published 
a  proclamation  in  the  name  of  Philip,  declaring  his  Majesty's  inten* 
tion  to  give  no  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  George.  ^^Next  to 
God,"  once  said  Alberoni  to  Mr.  Bubb,  "  the  King  my  master  looks 
up  to  yours,  "t  The  friendly  disposition  of  the  Spanish  and  British 
Ministers  was  still  further  improved  by  a  personal  correspondence 
which  sprung  up  between  them.  Stanhope,  while  a  prisoner  at 
Zaragoza,  had  become  acquainted  with  Alberoni,  who  was  then  an 
humble  attendant  of  the  Duke  of  Yendome;;!;  and  even  at  that 
period  Stanhope,  struck  with  his  abilities,  had  foretold  his  future 
greatness.  He  now  wrote  to  Alberoni,  expressing  pleasure  to  see 
his  anticipations  fulfilled ;  thanks  for  Alberoni's  exertions  towards 
the  Commercial  Treaty;  and  wishes  for  a  '^sincere  and  lasting 
friendship"  between  the  two  Courts.§  Alberoni  replied  in  a  similar 
strain ;  and  the  correspondence  then  begun  was  continued  on  a  very 
confidential  footing,  thus  excluding,  in  fact,  from  business  Monte- 
leon,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  at  London,  who  was  wholly  in  the 
Pretender's  interest. 

Phelipe :  *'  Verdaderamente,  Alberoni  dio  a  yer  las  fuerzas  de  la  Monarquia  Espanola, 
qiiando  sea  bien  administrado  el  Erario,  siendo  indubitabile  que  gastos  tan  excesivos  en 
tan  brieve  tiempo  ningun  Key  Catolioo  ha  podido  baoerlos."  (ComentaiioS)  vol.  ii.  p. 
167,  &c.) 

•  The  treaty  of  Stanhope  with  Charles  the  Third,  in  1707,  may  be  seen  in  Martens' 
Supplem.,  vol.  i.  p.  64;  and  that  with  Philip  the  Fifth  in  1715.  Ibid.  p.  111.  Mr. 
Bubb  writes  to  Stanhope,  Dec.  12, 1715.    **  The  ministry  here  have  done  everytliing  tbey 

ouuld  against  us Whatever  we  settled  with  the  King  in  the  morning,  the  Cardi- 

vnl  del  Giudice  and  his  party  undid  at  night. Alberoni  has  behaved  very  oblige 

ingly  and  heartily  in  this  afiair." 

t  Mr.  Bubb  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  May  4,  1716. 

j  Alberoni,  in  his  apology,  boasts  that  it  was  he  who  persuaded  Veodome  to  accept 
the  command  in  1710,  and  also  to  move  forward  from  Bayonne  when  the  Duke  was 
deterred  by  an  attack  of  gout,  and  by  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Zaragoza.  (Hist.  Regis- 
ter, 1722,  p.  200.) 

S  Stanhope  to  Alb^ni,  Dec  30,  1715. 
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THis  mutual  cordiality  was  not,  however,  of  very  long  continnance. 
In  proportion  as  the  power  of  Alberoni  increased,  his  views  of  policy 
expanded,  and  they  at  length  became  irreconcilable  with  those  of 
England.  It  is  the  usual  fault  of  adventurers,  if  raised  to  the  head 
of  affairs,  to  embrace  too  many  projects  at  once,  to  prefer  the 
shining  to  the-  solid,  and  to  pursue  in  public  affairs  the  same  daring 
aAd  hazardous  course  which  led  to  their  own  personal  advancement. 
Alberoni  was  eager  to  depress  the  party  of  the  Regent  in  France, 
and  entered  warmly  into  the  cabals  against  the  authority  of  his 
Boyal  Highness  by  the  Duke  du  Maine  and  other  malcontents. 
Another  favourite  object  was  to  humble  the  Emperor,  who  had  never 
yet  acknowledged  Philip  as  King  of  Spain,  who  still  retained  that 
title  for  himself,  and  assigned  that  of  Prince  of  Asturias  to  his  infant 
son,*  who  had  formed  at  Vienna  a  council  of  Spanish  exiles,  and 
who,  above  all,  under  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  held  all  the  former 
Spanish  dominions  in  Italy.  Besides  the  natural  desire  of  regaining 
these,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  as  a  Princess  of  Parma,  had  claims  to 
tlie  eventual  succession  of  that  duchy  and  of  Tuscany,  and  was  most 
anxious  to  acquire  the  guarantee  of  them  for  one  of  the  Infants. 
"  In  short,"  concludes  Mr.  Bubb,  "  the  absolute  control  over  Spain 
will  belong  to  the  highest  bidder  for  the  Queen's  son.  This  is  the 
grand  and  the  only  maxim  which  has  never  changed  since  I  have 
been  here."t 

With  these  views,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  Court  of 
Spain  was  deeply  mortified  to  see  the  conclusion  of  the  defensive 
treaty  between  England  and  the  Emperor.  The  guarantee  of  ter- 
ritoiy  which  it  contained,  affording  a  strong  additional  security  to 
the  Italian  provinces,  was  peculiarly  unwelcome ;  but  still  far  greater 
pain  and  indignation  were  excited  at  Madrid  on  the  news  of  the 
GWple  Alliance,  thus  checking  any  designs  upon  France  even  more 
directly  than  those  upon  Italy.  There  was  still  every  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  England,  to  cultivate  the  most  friendly  intercourse 
with  Spain ;  but  this  was  no  longer  in  accordance  with  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Alberoni.  From  this  time  forward  he  appears  to  have 
changed  his  whole  system ;  and,  though  still  holding  a  conciliatory 
tone  towards  England,  he  suspended  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce,  and  connived  at  the  vexations  practised  upon  English 
merchants;  while,  moreover,  he  decidedly  rejected  some  proposals 
firom  England  to  bring  about  an  accommodation  between  Spain  and 
the  Emperor. 

Alberoni,  however,  was  by  no  means  anxious  for  war ;  he  still 
wished,  on  the  contrary,  to  avoid  an  open  rupture ;  he  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  five  years  of  quiet  he  had  asked  for  his  reforms,  and 
saw  the  danger  of  plunging  into  hostilities  against  powerful  allies, 
and  with  imperfect  preparations.  But  one  very  slight  incident 
baffled  his  pacific  views.    Don  Joseph  Molines,  then  ambassador  at 

*  San  Phelipe  Coment,  vol.  iL  p.  166.  The  youDg prince  died  in  1717,  the  tame  jeai^ 
Slaria  Theresa  vtvls  born. 

t  Mr.  Bubb  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  June  15, 1716. 

VOL.  I.  P  ^ 
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Borne,  having  been  appointed  Inquisitor-General  of  Spain,  had  set 
out  on  his  journey  by  land  with  a  passport  from  the  Pope,  and  a 
promise  of  security  from  the  Imperial  Minister.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  arrested  on  his  way  by  the  Austrians,  and  conveyed  to  the 
citadel  of  Milan ;  while  his  papers  were  transmitted  to  Vienna,  with 
the  hope  of  their  affording  intelligence  as  to  the  designs  of  the 
Spanish  Cabinet,  This  insult,  after  so  many  other  causes  of  com- 
plaint, real  or  supposed,  was  the  last  drop  that  made  the  waters  of 
bitterness  overflow.  Philip  and  his  Queen,  highly  incensed,  would 
no  longer  hear  of  any  objections  to  a  war,  and  overbore  the  real 
reluctance  of  their  favourite  minister.* 

Alberoni  had,  in  fact,  sufBcient  difficulties  and  dangers  on  his 
hands  at  home.  His  bold  innovations  had  raised  a  whole  host  of 
enemies;  and  at  this  very  time  a  plot  was  forming  against  him  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  one 
of  the  most  steady  adherents  to  Philip  during  the. War  or  the  Suc- 
cession, the  Marquis  de  Villadarias.  The  confederates  of  Villada- 
rias  were  Don  Joseph  Rodrigo,  the  President  of  Castile,  and  some 
thirty  of  his  most  devoted  officers;  and  his  project  was  a  partial 
rising,  to  combine  the  principal  cities  and  the  superior  courts  and 
councils,  for  a  joint  representation  to  the  King,  and  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  obnoxious  minister.  The  French  ambassador,  when  secretly 
consulted  by  Villadarias,  thought  the  enterprise  too  hazardous,!  nor 
does  it  seem  to  have  proceeded ;  at  least  I  find  no  further  account 
of  it;  and  when  Spain  had  become  actually  engaged  in  war,  the 
noble  spirit  of  Villadarias  would  not  refuse  to  serve  his  country  even 
in  a  subaltern  capacity,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  political 
enemy;  and  I  shall  have  to  speak  of  his  gallantry  as  one  of  the 
Generals  in  the  second  Spanish  expedition. 

War  being  once  inevitable,  Alberoni  bent  all  his  energies  to  its 
successful  prosecution.  He  did  not  act  like  some  preceding  Spanish 
ministers,  who,  in  difficult  circumstances,  had  done  nothing  for  them- 
selves, and  appeared  to  rely  entirely  on  their  saints,  or  their  allies. 
He  sent  his  chief  secretary  and  confidant,  Don  Joseph  Patifio,  to 
hasten  the  preparations  at  Barcelona,  where  the  soldiers  and  the 
ships  were  collecting.  The  whole  force  amounted  only  to  twelve 
ships  of  war  and  8,600  men;  but  in  a  period  of  profound  peace  in 
the  south,  even  these  excited  considerable  alarm,  and  no  less  con- 
jecture throughout  Europe.  Of  their  aim  and  object  nothing  was 
known,  and  therefore  much  was  reported.     The  Emperor  trembled 

*  Some  high  authorities,  such  as  San  Phelipe  (vol.  ii.  p.  151),  the  Memoires  de  No* 
ailles  (vol.  v.  p.  74),  &c^  treat  the  reluctance  of  Alberoni  as  mere  affectation,  and  him- 
self  as  the  sole  cause  of  war.  But  the  contrary  is,  I  think,  satisfactorily  proved  by  Coxe 
(Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  vol.  ii.  p.  275). 

t  St  Aignan  to  Louville,  June  1,  1717,  Memoires  de  Louville.  Villadarias  bad  pre- 
viously been  to  Paris  to  concert  measures  with  the  French  statesmen.  Looville  wrote 
to  St-Aignan,  April  18, 1717,  "Villadarias  retourne  k  Madrid.  II  estau  fait  de  tous  nos 
secrets.  Confiez-vous  k  lui,  mais  ne  le  voyez  point  en  public.  II  est  de  ces  vrais  E»- 
pagnols  qui  veulent  une  alliance  offensive  et  defensive  avec  la  France,  mais  qui  la  veui- 
«nt  uniqnement  dans  Tint^rdt  de  leur  Prince  et  de  leur  pays." 
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for  Naples,  the  Genoese  for  Savona,  and  the  King  of  Sicily  for  that 
island;  in  England  it  was  feared  that  the  Spaniards  would  send  over 
the  Pretender;  while  the  Pope  piously  believed  that  all  these  prepa- 
rations were  levelled  against  the  Infidels  in  the  Levant.  In  fact, 
one  principal  reason  for  this  mystery  was  to  impose  upon  his  Holi- 
ness, who  had  not  yet  consented  to  bestow  upon  Alberoni  the  much 
desired  Roman  purple ;  but  that  favour  having  been  wrung  from  the 
reluctant  Pontiff  in  July,  the  new  Cardinal  immediately  threw  aside 
the  mask.  Orders  were  given  for  the  sailing  of  the  expedition ;  its 
command  was  entrusted  to  the  Marquis  de  Lede,  and  on  the  20th  of 
August  its  real  object  was  disclosed  by  its  anchoring  in  the  Bay  of 
Cagliari. 

The  island  of  Sardinia,  consisting  chiefly  of  marshes  or  of  mount- 
ains, has,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present,  been  cursed  with 
a  noxious  air,  an  ill  cultivated  soil,  and  a  scanty  population.  The 
convulsions  produced  by  its  poisonous  plants  gave  rise  to  the  expres- 
sion of  Sardonic  smile,  which  is  as  old  as  Homer,*  and  even  at  pre- 
sent the  civilization  of  the  surrounding  continent  has  never  yet  ex- 
tended to  its  shores.  The  people  are  still  almost  in  a  savage  state; 
and  I  do  not  remember  any  man  of  any  note  or  eminence  who  was 
ever  bom  amongst  them,  unless  it  be  the  historian  of  this  very  ex- 
pedition.f  This  barren  territory,  for  centuries  a  dependency  of 
Spain,  had  been  secured  to  the  Emperor  at  the  same  time  that  Vic- 
tor Amadeus  obtained  the  far  more  fruitful  island  of  Sicily.  Of 
late,  however,  a  prospect  of  exchanging  the  first  for  the  latter  had 
been  held  out  to  the  Emperor  by  the  members  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, in  hopes  to  obtain  his  accession ;  and  it  was  partly  with  the 
view  of  baffling  this  negotiation,  and  partly  as  a  step  to  future  con- 
quests in  Italy,  that  Alberoni  made  Sardmia  the  first  object  of  his 
arms. 

The  Spanish  troops  experienced  no  difficulty  in  landing,  nor  much 
in  the  investment  of  Cagliari.  But  they  met  with  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance in  its  siege,  the  place  being  garrisoned  chiefly  by  some 
Aragonese  and  Catalans  of  the  Austrian  party,  who  combined  on 
this  occasion  the  common  rancour  of  exiles  with  the  proverbial  cou- 
rage of  their  countrymen.J  They  defended  themselves  to  the  last 
extremity;  and  even  when  they  had  surrendered,  the  island  was  not 
yet  subdued.  The  Spaniards  had  to  march  forty  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward to  form  the  sieges  of  Alghero,§  and  of  Castel  Aragonese ;|| 

•  Odyw.  lib.  xxv.  302. 

t  San  Phelipe,  Coment.  vol.  ii.  p.  158 — 165.  He  was  present  with  tlie  Spanish  army, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  cause  of  Philip,  as  he  had  also  done  in  1708.  (War  of 
the  Succession,  p.  252.)  He  is  obliged  to  own  of  his  native  island,  **Nada  perdio  el 
Emperador  con  Cerdena ;  nada  gano  el  vencedor." 

X  The  Aragonese  were  proverbiaj  for  their  valour  amongst  the  Spaniards.  Thus  in 
Bon  Quixote — ^"ganar  fama  sobre  todos  los  cabaUeios  Aregoneses  que  seria  ganarla  sobre 
todos  los  del  Mundo."  (Part  2,  ch.  4,  vol.  v.  p.  79,  ed.  Paris,  1814.)  i  remember  at 
Madrid  seeing  a  worthy  Castilian  very  testy  at  this  passage. 

S  Alghero  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  the  Doria  family.  The  fortifications 
ue  still  kept  in  good  repair,  and  there  are  some  fine  brass  guns  with  the  inscription 
"Ptemnt  base  fulmina  pacem.''     (Smyth^s  Sardinia,  p.  281.) 

I  ThJB  is  now  called  Castel  Sordo.    "  It  occupies  the  summit  of  a  steep  rocky  pinnacle 
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the  J  suffered  severe  loss  from  the  pestilential- vapours  in  the  midst 
of  the  summer  heats,  and  more  than  two  months  elapsed  before 
their  conquest  was  entirely  completed;  when  the  Marquis  de  Lede, 
leaving  3000  men  as  a  garrison,  returned  with  the  rest  to  Barce- 
lona. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  instead  of  returning  homewards,  the 
Spanish  expedition  would  at  once  have  proceeded  to  Sicilv,  had  not 
England  interposed  at  the  first  news  of  its  aggression.  The  King 
of  England  was  pledged  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  and 
bound  besides  by  a  defensive  treaty  with  the  Emperor.  Above  all, 
the  great  object  of  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  Europe ;  and  the  allies  were  determined  to  spare  no  labour 
nor  firmness  for  that  end.  Dubois  hastened  over  to  London,  to  hold 
some  confidential  interviews  with  Stanhope.  It  was  determined  to 
make  every  exertion  to  mediate  between  Philip  and  Charles;  and 
according  to  the  plan  laid  down,  the  former  was  to  renounce  all 
claims  on  the  Italian  provinces,  and  the  latter  on  the  Spanish 
monarchy;  the  Emperor  was  to  be  gratified  with  the  acquisition  of 
Sicily  in  exchange  for  Sardinia;  and  the  King  of  Spain  with  the 
succession  to  Parma,  and  to  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  Tus- 
cany, for  the  Infant  Don  Carlos.  These  offers,  being  a  tolerably 
fair  and  impartial  award  for  each  of  the  contending  parties,  were, 
of  course,  bitterly  opposed  by  both.  It  was  hoped,  however,  that, 
backed  by  so  formidable  a  confederacy  as  the  Triple  Alliance,  they 
would  be  finally  accepted;  and,  in  order  to  give  them  greater  weight 
at  Madrid,  Stanhope  despatched  his  cousin.  Colonel  William  Stan- 
hope (since  created  Earl  of  Harrington),  as  ambassador  to  Spain. 
The  Regent,  soon  afterwards,  sent  thither  the  Marquis  de  Nancre 
in  the  same  character;  but  the  tone  both  of  France  and  of  Holland, 
in  this  negotiation,  was  far  less  earnest  and  effectual  than  that  of 
England,  the  Regent  being  withheld  by  the  affinity  which  had  so 
lately  subsisted  in  politics,  and  which  still  subsisted  in  blood,  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  '^I  have  been 
shown  the  instructions  for  M.  de  Nancre,'*  writes  Lord  Stair;  "they 
are  certainly  drawn  in  the  most  guarded  and  cautious  terms  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  No  man  could  touch  fire  with  more  unwillingness 
and  circumspection  than  these  instructions  touch  every  point  that 
could  give  the  slightest  chagrin  to  Spain.     M.  de  Nancre  is  to  say 

nothing  savouring  of  threat Nor  has  he  any  orders  to 

insist  upon  a  declaration  that  the  Spaniards  will  not,  in  the  mean- 
while, undertake  an  invasion  of  Italy.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  way  to  avoid  a  war  so  sure  as  seeming  not  to  be  afiraid  of  it."* 
"As  to  the  Dutch,"  observes  Stair,  in  another  despatch,  "they  will 
gladly  accede  whenever  they  find  us  concur  with  the  Emperor;  but 
their  weak  and  pitiable  state  of  government  prevents  them  from  en- 

immediately  oyer  the  sea."    (Smyth's  Sardinia,  p.  261.)    The  place  is  no  £aiyourite  with 
Capt  Smyth ;  he  tells  us  that,  "•  like  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  it  may  be  said  to  want  water  all 
the  summer,  fire  all  the  winter,  and  the  grace  of  God  all  the  year  through!" 
*  Lord  Stair  to  Lord  Stanhope,  Paris,  March  6,  1718.    (Orig.  in  French.) 
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gaging  in  any  thing  of  vigour,  unless  they  find  themselves  in  good 
and  large  company."* 

Nor  were  there  fewer  difficulties  with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  St. 
Simon  assures  us,  that  the  Emperor  had  such  strong  personal  re- 
pugnance to  resign  his  claims  upon  the  Spanish  monarchy,  that  his 
ministers  scarcely  durst  mention  the  subject  before  him.f  I  find  it 
stated,  however,  in  the  instructions  to  Colonel  Stanhope,  "that  the 
Emperor  at  first  had  showed  no  want  of  readiness  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  Spain.  He  agreed  to  yield  the  succession  of  Parma;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  most  pressing  entreaties  from  his  Majesty  and  from 
the  Kegent,  he  positively  refused  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany.  Even  while  the  war  with  the  Turks  seemed  likely  to 
continue,  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  seemed  immovable  on  this 
point.  But  now,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  Emperor  may  at  his 
pleasure  conclude  a  peace,  or  at  least  a  long  truce,  with  the  Turks, 
the  King  our  master,  and  the  Regent,  are  apprehensive  that  the 
Imperial  Court  will  be  still  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  before." 

Temporal  enemies  were  not  the  only  ones  roused  against  Alberoni 
by  his  conquest  of  Sardinia.  The  Pope,  swayed  by  Austrian  coun- 
sels, and  indignant  at  having  been  duped  by  the  Spanish  Minister, 
launched  forth  an  angry  bnef  to  Philip,  threatening  him  with  the 
"divine  vengeance,"  and  assuring  him  that  "not  only  your  reputa- 
tion, but  your  soul  also  is  at  stake;" J  and  he  backed  these  spiritual 
remonstrances  by  a  suspension  of  the  indulto,  or  ecclesiastical  tax, 
in  the  Peninsula.  This  brief  was  publicly  circulated  throughout 
Spain,  but  was  treated  with  utter  contempt  by  the  Minister;  and  the 
Indulto  was  strictly  levied  as  before.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of 
the  very  few  serious  differences  between  the  Spanish  Court  and  the 
Holy  See  should  have  occurred  with  a  Cardinal  as  Prime  Minister; 
and  it  is  still  more  strange  that,  in  a  country  so  blindly  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  faith  as  Spain,  the  Papal  indignation  should  have  pro- 
duced so  little  efiFect.  Is  it  that  the  Spaniards  are  still  more  zealous 
for  their  country  than  for  their  religion,  and,  even  in  matters  of 
faith,  look  rather  to  Madrid  than  to  Rome?  I  find  it  stated  that, 
at  this  period,  even  the  statues  of  saints  could  not  please  them  unless 
attired  in  the  true  Spanish  habit  !§ 

The  representations  of  Colonel  Stanhope  and  of  M.  de  Nancre 

•  To  Lord  Stanhope,  March  1 1, 1718.     (Orig.  in  French.) 

+  Mem.  vol.  xv.  p.  328,  ed.  1829. 

f  See  the  brief  at  length  in  the  Historical  Register,  1717,  p.  357. 

5  See  the  Travels  of  Father  Labat,  who  visited  Cadiz  in  1705,  and  who  says  of  one 
of  its  churches,  '*  Sainte  Anne,  qui  est  d'un  cot^  du  berceau  de  I'Enfant  Jesus,  est  habil* 
1^  comme  une  vieille  dame  d'une  grande  robe  de  velours  avec  des  dentelles  dor.  Elle 
est  assise  sur  un  carreau  ^  la  maniere  du  pays,  et  tient  son  chapelet  k  la  main.  St.  Jo- 
seph est  a  oot^  de  Sainte  Anne  vStu  k  I'EspagnoIe,  les  culottes  le  pourpoint  et  le  man* 
teau  de  damas  noir,  avec  la  goHlIe,  le  bas  de  soie  avec  la  rose  de  rubans  de  la  m^ine 
CDuleur,les  chevenx  partag^s  sur  le  cot^  de  la  tSte  et  poudr^s,  des  grancles  lunettes  sur  le 
nez,  le  cimpeau  i  forme  plate  sous  le  bras  gauche,  T^p^e  de  longueur,  et  le  poignard  avec 
nn  tres-grand  chapelet  k  la  main  droite!"  (Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  In  the  same  volume 
is  a  curious  story  of  the  monks  of  Cadiz,  who,  it  seems,  never  attended  the  midnight 
mass  prescribed  by  their  rules,  although  the  bells  for  it  were  still  rung  every  nigbt,  as 
they  said,  **pour  Tedification  da  people  1" 
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were  met  by  Alberoni  first  with  anger,  and  afterwards  with  dissimu- 
latioti.  In  one  of  his  private  letters  he  inveighs  against  "certain 
unprincipled  men,  who  would  cut  and  pare  states  and  kingdoms  as 
though  they  were  so  many  Dutch  cheeses  ;"*  nevertheless,  after  a 
vain  struggle  for  the  cession  of  Sardinia,  he  sullenly  consented  to 
open  a  negotiation  on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  preliminaries.  But 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  his  object  was  only  to  gain  time  and  to 
spread  divisions.  Under  his  orders,  the  most  active  measures  were 
in  progress  for  another  armament.  Ships  of  war  built  in  the  Spanish 
ports,  or  bought  in  foreign  ones;t  the  founderies  of  cannon  at  Pam- 
plona, and  the  manufactories  of  arms  in  Biscay,  sent  forth  the  din 
of  preparation ;  soldiers  were  enlisted  in  all  quarters ;  the  irregular 
valour  of  the  Miquelets  in  Catalonia  was  raised  and  improved  by  dis- 
cipline; and  no  less  than  six  regiments  were  formed  from  those  hardy 
mountaineers.  In  order  to  Obtain  money  for  this  armament,  Albe- 
roni did  not,  as  he  boasts  himself,  lay  any  tax  upon  the  people;  but 
mortgaged  some  revenues,  enforced  the  strictest  economy,  sold  some 
offices  at  Court,  and  stinted  the  Queen's  personal  expenses,  insomuch 
that  her  Majesty  afterwards  complained  of  not  having  been  allowed 
"sufficient  to  provide  common  necessaries"! — words  which,  from  such 
a  quarter,  may  perhaps  mean  only  jewels  and  trinkets !  In  short,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  Alberoni  persevered  in  his  aspiring  hopes,  and 
that  the  return  of  summer  would  be  marked  by  a  renewal  of  his  war- 
like enterprises. 

To  withstand  the  confederacy  of  France,  England,  and  Holland, 
and  to  dare  at  the  same  time  the  enmity  of  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
might  have  appalled  the  boldest  Spanish  statesman  in  the  proudest 
days  of  the  monarchy ;  but,  even  in '  its  decline  and  abasement,  did 
not  daunt  the  lofty  soul  of  Alberoni.  His  active  armaments  at  home 
were  combined  with  skilful  negotiations  abroad.  He  enticed  Victor 
Amadeus  by  holding  out  a  prospect  of  the  Milanese  as  an  equivalent 
for  Sicily;  he  encouraged  the  Turks  to  continue  their  war  against 
the  Emperor  in  spite  of  their  defeats;  he  made  overtures  to  Prince 
Ragotzky,  the  exiled  Prince  of  Transylvania,  and  urged  him  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  his  dominions.  In  the  north  of  Europe  he 
adopted  the  views  of  Gortz,  and  had  grounds  to  expect  that  Charles 
the  Twelfth  and  the  Czar,  concluding  a  peace,  and  forgetting  their  old 
animosities,  would  combine  against  George  the  First  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  exiled  family.  The  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Dutch 
» was  stirred  anew  by  the  intrigues  of  Alberoni.  The  factions  in  France 

•  To  Mr.  Bubb.  Printed  from  the  Melcombe  Papers  in  the  original  French  in  Sew- 
ard's Anecdotes,  vol  iii.  p.  255,  ed.  1804. 

t  "  This  Court  has  contracted  for  the  timber  and  all  other  necessaries  for  the  building 
of  three  ships  in  Catalonia,  and  eight  in  Cantabria,  and  six,  from  60  to  80  guns,  they  have 
bought  of  the  Dutch ;  so  that  they  pretend  to  have  a  numerous  squadron  at  sea  next 
year.  One  Castaneta,  a  sea  officer,  and  a  builder,  is  gone  to  Holland  to  take  care  of  their 
purchase ;  these  six  ships  they  will  certainly  have,  and,  if  we  allow  them,  six  more." — 
Mr.  Bubb  to  Lord  Stanhope,  Nov.  14,  1717.     Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  xxxvii. 

X  This  was  said  in  1725.  See  Mr.  Keene's  despatch  as  quoted  in  Coxe  s  House  of 
Bourbon,  vol.  ii.  p.  392. 
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were  taken  under  his  fostering  care;  he  caballed  to  raise  an  insur- 
rection of  the  discontented  in  Britanny,  and  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  Gevennes;  and  made  overtures  to  the  secret  parties  of  the  Jesuits, 
of  the  Parliaments,  and  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  du  Maine.  The  con- 
vocation of  the  States-General,  the  immediate  reformation  of  abuses, 
the  speedy  payment  of  the  public  debts — all  popular  measures,  and 
the  more  so  as  being  some  of  them  impracticable — were  professed  as 
objects  by  his  emissaries ;  and  the  seeds  were  ready  laid  of  a  wide 
and  alarming  conspiracy. 

But  it  was  against  England,  as  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  whole 
confederacy,  that  the  Cardinal  more  especially  directed  his  batte- 
ries. Besides  his  northern  negotiations,  he  entered  into  a  direct  cor- 
respondence with  the  Pretender,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  had  been  compelled  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  who  had  fixed 
his  temporary  residence  at  Bome.  An  expedition  to  the  British  coasts, 
conveying  a  sufficient  body  of  troops,  and  to  be  headed  by  Ormond 
or  by  James  himself,  stood  foremost  amongst  the  schemes  of  Albe- 
roni.  Meanwhile  he  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  divisions 
in  England;  his  agents  and  creatures  publishing  specious  declama- 
tions on  the  burden  of  taxes,  the  dangers  of  a  standing  army,  the 
losses  of  trade  which  must  follow  a  rupture  with  Spain,  and  other 
such  popular  topics ;  and  finding,  unhappily,  not  merely  the  Tories, 
but  also  some  of  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  eagerly  second  their  eflPbrts 
to  agitate  and  inflame  the  public  mind. 

Such  unwearied  and  combined  exertions  threatened  the  most  se- 
rious danger,  and  required  the  most  active  measures;  but  before  I 
come  to  the  steps  adopted  by  the  British  government  for  its  defence, 
I  must  resume  the  thread  of  our  domestic  affairs. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

While  the  coldness  between  George  the  First  and  his  son  had, 
been  merely  a  Court  secret,  or  a  public  surmise,  it  produced  com- 
paratively little  mischief;  but  when  it  grew  into  an  avowed  and 
open  breach,  followed  by  a  change  of  residence,  and  authenticated 
by  published  letters,  it  became  a  much  more  momentous  affair.  The 
jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  King,  the  forwardness  and  caballing 
of  the  Prince,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  this  narrative,  and 
from  a  very  slight  spark  their  smouldering  resentments  blazed  high. 
On  the  christening  of  one  of  the  Prince's  children,  the  Prince  had 
designed  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  as  godfather;  but,  by  the 
King's  commands,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  stood  in  that  relation  at 
the  ceremony,  not  as  proxy  for  the  Duke  of  York,  but  in  his  own 
behalf.  The  Prince,  incensed  at  this  insolence  (so  he  called  it),  as 
soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  addressed  Newcastle  in  very  harsh 
and  reproachful  terms;  and  the  King,  offended  at  this  want  of 
respect,  ordered  his  son  to  remain  in  his  own  apartments  under 
arrest,  and  soon  afterwa/ds  sent  him  his  commands  to  quit  St. 
James's.  The  Prince  and  Princess  accordingly  withdrew  into  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Grantham,  Lord  Chamberlain  to  his  Royal 
Highness.  This  frivolous  dispute,  in  which  the  King  was  certainly 
severe,  the  Prince  undutiful,  and  both  childish,  produced  a  total 
alienation  between  them  during  several  years.*  A  notice  was  issued 
that  no  person  who  paid  his  respects  to  the  Prince  or  Princess  would 
be  received  at  Court;  they  were  deprived  of  their  guard  of  honour 
and  other  distinctions  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  wrote  a  circular 
to  the  Foreign  Ministers,  giving  an  account  of  this  whole  transac- 
tion; nay,  to  such  an  extent  did  the  Royal  displeasure  proceed,  that 
George  formed  a  scheme  for  obtaining  an  act  of  Parliament  by 
which  the  Prince,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  should  be  compelled  to 
relinquish  his  German  states.  This  project  he  afterwards  laid  before 
Lord  Chancellor  Parker;  and  it  was  only  on  the  Chancellor's  repre- 
sentations of  its  inexpediency  and  impraeticability,  that  it  was 
abandoned  by  his  Majesty.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Prince,  fixing 

*  St  Simon,  who  is  always  fond  of  scandal,  and  not  always  solicitous  a&  to  its  truth, 
does  not  scruple  to  say,  "  Jamais  le  pcre  n'avait  pu  soufirir  ce  fils,  parcequ'ilne  le  croyait 
point  i  lui."     (Mem.  vol.  xviii.  p.  197,  ed.  1829.)» 


1  ["But,"  adds  Lord  Campbell  af\er  the  same  quotation,  "the  prevailing  opinion  now 
is  that  Sophia  of  Zell  was  ever  a  true  wife."  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  519, 
note,  chap,  cxzi.]  ^ 
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his  residence  at  Leicester  House,  openly  raised  the  standard  of 
opposition  against  his  father. 

The  feverish  anxiety  produced  by  this  schism  in  the  Royal  femily 
was  very  apparent  during  the  whole  of  this  session.  It  was  a  sub- 
ject never  touched  upon,  but  always  feared  and  expected  in  debate. 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  House  of  Lords  was  very  full  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  present,  Lord  North  and  Grey  rose,  as  he  said,  "to 
take  notice  of  the  great  ferment  that  is  in  the  nation."  Here  he 
made  a  pause,  and  his  hearers  were  in  no  small  pain  and  suspense 
as  to  what  might  follow;  but  Lord  North  soon  relieved  them  by 
mentioning  only  the  great  scarcity  of  silver,  and  the  consequent 
hinderance  of  trade. 

This  scarcity  of  silver  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  principal  matters 
to  which  the  Parliament  of  this  year  directed  their  attention.  The 
reports  on  this  subject  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  Master  of  the  Mint, 
are  still  on  record,  and  appear  interesting  from  his  name,  if  not 
from  their  contents.  Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  official  statement,  as 
head  of  the  Treasury,  ascribed  the  scarcity  of  silver  to  three  causes  t 
fift t,  the  increasing  luxury  in  relation  to  plate ;  secondly,  the  vast 
exports  of  bullion  and  other  plate  to  the  East  Indies;  thirdly,  the 
clandestine  trade  that  had  lately  been  carried  on  of  exporting  silver 
and  importing  gold  to  and  from  Holland,  Germany,  and  other 
countries.  In  support  of  these  allegations.  Stanhope  produced  seve- 
ral papers,  and,  among  the  rest,  one  drawn  up  at  the  Custom  House, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  in  1717  the  East  India  Company  had 
exported  near  three  millions  of  ounces  of  silver,  which  far  exceeded 
the  imports  in  that  year;  so  that  large  quantities  of  silver  specie 
must  necessarily  have  been  melted  down,  both  to  make  up  that  ex- 
port and  to  supply  silversmiths.  He  also  hinted  at  "  the  malice  of 
some  persons,  who,  by  hoarding  up  silver,  thought  to  distress  the 
Gt)vemment;"  and  declared  that,  nevertheless,  public  credit  had 
never  yet  been  so  high,  for  that  "the  Government  could  now  borrow 
great  sums  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent."  On  the  whole,  it  was 
resolved,  "  that  the  standard  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  this 
kingdom  ought  not  to  be  altered  in  weight,  fineness,  or  denomina- 
tion ;  but  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  for  the  more  efiectual  pre- 
venting the  melting  down  of  the  coins  of  this  kingdom."  I  find, 
however,  from  the  Lords'  Journals,  that  though  this  bill  was  ac- 
cordingly prepared,  and  went  into  committee,  it  did  not  pass  this 
session. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  whether  our  practice  of  com- 
puting sums  in  gold  instead  of  silver  coins — ^always  reckoning  by 
pounds  or  guineas  instead  of  crown-pieces — ^has  not  had  a  tendency 
to  raise  and  keep  up  prices  unduly  for  small  purchases.  The  Duke 
de  Sully  carries  this  idea  further ;  he  declares  himself  convinced  by 
experience  that  even  a  crown-piece  is  too  large  a  value  for  comfnon 
computations;*  and,  in  fact,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  since  his 

^*  ^  Je  ciois  avoir  fait  I'ezp^rience  que  Thabitude  de  nommer  un  dca  fiiute  d'nne  d4' 
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time,  the  French  have  adopted  the  reckoning  by  livrbs  instead  of 

The  Parliament  sat  only  from  the  2l8t  of  November  to  the  21st 
of  March,  without  much  of  moment  occurring.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  seceding  Whigs  do  not  appear  to  have  gained  ground  by 
their  open  junction  with  the  Tories,  and  that  the  Government  pre- 
vailed against  them,  on  almost  every  occasion,  by  larger  majorities 
than  during  their  cabals  in  office.*  The  chief  Question  on  which  the 
Opposition  made  a  stand  this  session  was  the  Mutiny  Bill,  a  good 
topic  for  popular  declamation,  and  on  which  the  long  experience  of 
Walpole,  as  Secretary  of  War,  enabled  him  to  speak  with  peculiar 
powers  of  mischief ;  but  it  was  carried  in  the  Commons  by  247  against 
229.  In  the  House  of  Peers,  Oxford  and  StrafiFord  (for  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  latter  had  been  silently  dropped),  resuming  their  places, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debate;  Lord  Townshend  also  spoke 
against  the  bill;  and  in  the  division  they  had  77  votes,  and  the  Go- 
vernment 91.*  During  one  discussion  Shippen,  forgetting  his  usual 
caution,  was  betrayed  into  the  observation,  that  some  of  his  Majes- 
ty's measures  were  rather  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Germahy 
than  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  it  was  the  only  infelicity  of  his 
Majesty's  reign  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  our  language  and 
constitution.  Nothing  could  be  more  true  than  the  remark — nothing 
more  mischievous  than  the  intention;  and  a  storm  of  indignation  was 
immediately  raised  against  the  "downright"  Jacobite. f  It  was 
moved  that  he  should  be  taken  into  custody;  and,  though  Walpole 
interposed  in  favour  of  his  new  ally,  and  dexterously  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  for  an  explanation,  which  would  probably  have  been 
accepted,  yet  Shippen,  disdaining  any  submission,  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  the  session. 

Meanwhile,  our  relations  with  Spain  had  been  growing  to  the  criti- 
cal point  described  in  the  foregoing  chapter ;  and  the  Ministers,  on 
full  consideration,  foresaw  that  an  English  fleet  might  be  required 
to  avert  or  to  resist  the  designs  of  Alberoni.  For  this  purpose  a 
Royal  message  was  delivered  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  nearly 
the  last  day  of  the  session,  adverting  to  the  possible  necessity  of  a 

nomination  plus  propre  anx  petits  details  porte  insensiblement  toutes  les  parties  du  com- 
raerce  dans  les  ventes  et  dans  les  achats  au-deli  de  leur  yraio  valeur."  (M^m.  de  SuUf, 
vol.  ii.  p.  148,  ed.  1747.) 

*  "Tout  est  all^  dans  le  Parlement  au  souhait  de  notre  Roi,  qui  n^ura  plus  d'embar- 
las  pour  de  Targent  pendant  toute  cette  s^nce.  Aussi  les  fonds  continuent  k  haosser 
consid^rablement." — Lord  Stanhope  to  Ahb6  Dubois,  Dec.  23,  1717.  Hard wicke  Papers, 
vol.  xxvL 

t  "I  love  to  pour  out  all  myself  as  plain 

As  downright  Shippen."  Pon. 

Shippen  used  afterwards  to  say  of  Walpole,  '*  Robin  and  I  are  two  honest  men;  though 
he  is  for  King  George,  and  I  for  King  James." 


>  [See  Lord  Campbeirs  account  of  this  debate,  and  of  Lord  Cowper's  share  in  it.  ''It 
was  proposed  to  keep  up  a  force  of  1C,000  men  for  the  whole  kingdom,  and  that  for  any 
military  offences  wliich  they  might  commit,  they  should  be  tried  by  a  court-martial." 
Lives  of  tho  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  377,  etc.,  cliap.  cxvi.] 
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larger  naval  force;  and  a  corresponding  address  was  moved  by  Sir 
William  Strickland,  pledging  the  House  to  make  good  any  such  ex- 
cess in  the  sea-service  of  1718  as  his  Majesty  might  find  requisite 
to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Both  the  message  and  the 
address  cautiously  shunned  the  mention  by  name  of  any  foreign  power ; 
but  Walpole  insidiously  observed,  that  such  an  address  had  all  the 
air  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain.  It  was,  however,  carried 
without  dividing.  Preparations  were  immediately  commenced  for  a 
large  armament  at  Portsmouth;  its  destination  to  be  the  Mediterra- 
nean, its  commander  Sir  George  Byng. 

Still,  however,  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  negotiations  might 
prevent  an  appeal  to  arms;  and  it  was  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
effecting  this  happy  result,  that  a  change  was  made  at  this  period 
in  the  oflSce  of  Secretary  of  State.  Stanhope,  from  his  personal  in- 
timacy at  the  Courts  of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  the  Hague,  and  his  long 
experience  of  Spain,  was  the  person  who,  even  when  removed  to  the 
Treasury,  still  exercised  a  paramount  influence  on  our  foreign  affairs. 
Dubois,  Prince  Eugene,  and  many  others,  continued  to  apply  to  him 
instead  of  to  Sunderland;  he  was  still  looked  to  by  Continental  states 
as  the  head  of  the  counsels  relative  to  them;  and  the  King  likewise 
relied  mainly  on  him  in  these  affairs.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
was  undoubtedly  better  that  he  should  resume  the  office  which  would 
give  him  the  official  and  responsible  control  of  our  foreign  policy; 
and  that  the  management  of  our  domestic  affairs,  together  with  the 
chief  post  at  the  Treasury,  should  be  transferred  to  Sunderland.  Ac- 
cordingly an  exchange  of  offices  took  place  between  the  two  minis- 
ters; and  Stanhope  was  also,  at  this  period,  raised  to  an  Earldom. 
The  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  Stanhope  had  also 
held,  was,  however,  conferred  upon  Aislabie. 

The  other  Secretary  of  State,  appointed  with  Sunderland,  had 
been  Addison.  That  admirable  writer,  whose  works  must  give  in- 
struction and  delight  to  all  men  capable  of  either,  and  whose  renown 
can  never  cease  so  long  as  the  English  people,  or  even  the  English 
language,  endure,  unhappily  comes  before  the  historian  as  ouly  a 
mute  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  a  trifler  in  Downing  Street.  Whenever 
he  had  to  deal  with  practical  and  pressing  affairs,  the  razor  was  found 
too  sharp  for  the  blocks.  It  has  often  been  related,  how,  when  Sec- 
retary to  the  Lords  Justices,  and  desired  to  write  an  official  notice 
of  the  Queen's  death,  he  was  so  distracted  with  the  choice  of  words, 
and  so  overwhelmed  with  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  that  at  length 
the  Lords,  losing  all  patience  at  his  bungling,  summoned  a  common 
clerk  who  readily  did  what  was  required  in  the  usual  form  of  busi- 
ness. In  a  higher  office  his  deficiencies  were  of  course  still  more 
apparent.  "*"  He  himself  became  painfully  sensible  of  them,  and 
solicited  his  retirement,  which  he  obtained  at  this  time  with  a  pen- 

*  The  following  is  a  striking  remark  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh :  "  What  a  good  ex- 
<diange  of  stations  might  have  been  made  by  SwiA  and  Addison  1  Addison  would  have 
made  an  excellent  Dean,  and  Swift  an  admirable  Secretary  of  State!"  See  the  Memoirs 
of  Mackintosh,  by  bis  son,  yoL  ii  p.  91 : — ^a  worthy  record  of  a  most  accomplished  man. 
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sion  of  1500?.  a  year.  But  ill  health  (this  had  been  another  cause 
of  his  official  failure)  brought  his  useful  life  to  a  close  in  only  fifteen 
months :  he  expired  at  Holland  House  (then  and  since  a  classic  spot 
in  English  literature),  with  the  memorable  words  upon  his  lips,  "See 
in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die!'*  His  successor,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  was  James  Craggs,  a  ready  speaker,  a  good  man  of  business 
and  a  consistent  politician. 

The  Government  sustained  at  this  time  another  loss,  and  no  light 
one,  in-  Lord  Cowper,  who  resigned  the  Great  Seal.  His  motive  I 
do  not  find  explicitly  stated  by  others,  kni  his  own  private  journal 
does  not  extend  so  far.*  That  he  parted  from  his  colleagues  on  good 
terms,  may  be  presumed  from  his  being  promoted  to  an  Earldom ; 
but  I  conjecture  that  the  Peerage  Bill,  and  the  Act  for  the  Relief 
of  Dissenters,  which  he  so  strenuously  opposed  next  year,  might  be 
already  contemplated  by  the  Cabinet,  and  that  Lord  Cowper  had 
determined  never  to  concur  in  them.  His  health,  however,  was  de- 
clining, and  his  temper  had  soured,  and  either  of  these  circumstances 
might  suggest  a  wish  for  retirement.*  His  place  was  occupied,  not 
filled,  by  Lord  Parker,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 

From  the  usual  versatility  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  his  death  could  be  considered  a  gain  or  a  loss  by  any 
political  party.     He  expired  this  year  on  the  1st  of  February. 

Charles  Talbot,  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  born  in  1660, 
and  succeeded  to  the  title  at  a  very  early  age,  his  father  having  been 
killed  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.f  The  family  was 
then,  as  at  present,  Roman  Catholic ;  but  the  young  Earl  embraced 
the  Protestant  faith  so  early  as  1679,  and  by  his  steady  adherence 
to  it  in  very  trying  times,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  King  James. 
He  was  foremost  in  the  secret  schemes  against  that  Prince ;  and  on6 
of  the  seven  who,  in  June,  1688,  signed  the  celebrated  Association, 
inviting  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  continued  throughout  one  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  Revolution ;  and,  as  such,  was  employed  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  raised  to  a  dukedom  by  the  new  sovereign. 
So  polished,  engaging,  and  conciliatory  were  his  manners  as  to  make 
him  in  a  great  measure  loved  and  trusted  by  both  parties,  insomuch 
that  William  the  Third  used  to  call  him  "  the  King  of  Hearts."  "I 
never,"  says  another  most  acute  observef*,  "  knew  a  man  so  formed 
to  please,  and  to  gain  upon  the  affection  while  challenging  the 

*  The  last  entiy  in  Lord  Cowper*s  Diary  is  Sept  21, 1714,  and  there  are  but  very  few 
in  that  and  the  next  preceding  years. 

t  See  an  account  of  this  duel  in  Pepys*  Diary,  January  17,  1668.  Lady  Shrewsbury 
was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  mistress,  and  is  said  to  have  held  his  horse  in  the  dress 
of  a  page  whilst  he  was  fighting  her  husband. 


*  ["From  original  papers  still  preserved  in  MS.,  I  think,"  writes  Lord  Campbell,  "it 
is  clear  that  his  resignation  or  dismissal  arose  from  the  feud  in  the  royal  family,  and  the 
belief  that  he  took  part  with  the  Prince  against  the  King."  Lives  of  the  Chancellors^ 
voL  iv.  p.  381,  chap,  czvii.    Life  of  Lord  Cowper.] 
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esteem."'*'  He  appears,  moreoyer,  to  have  combined  considerable 
talents  ^ith  upright  intentions;  but  his  temper  was  timid  and 
shrinking ;  he  was  averse  to  business  from  his  disposition,  and  une- 
qual to  it  from  his  health.  "  If,"  as  he  says  himself,  "  a  man  cannot 
bear  the  air  of  London  four  days  in  a  year,  he  must  make  a  very 
scurvy  figure  in  a  Court  as  well  as  in  a  ministry."!  His  delicate 
mind  also,  like  his  body,  was  not  made  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
politics,  as  is  truly  and  beautifully  expressed  in  a  letter  to  himself 
from  Lord  Halifax :  "  I  confess  I  always  thought  there  was  too 
much  fine  silver  in  your  Grace's  temperament ;  had  you  been  made 
of  a  coarser  alloy,  you  had  been  bettor  fitted  for  public  life.  "J  Ac- 
cordingly, during  the  whole  term  of  his  administration  under  King 
William,  we  find  him  almost  unceasingly  applying  to  his  Majesty  for 
permission  to  resign.  His  value,  however,  as  the  only  man  who 
could  soften  and  combine  the  fierce  partisans  of  that  mortifying 
period  was  so  much  felt  by  William,  that  no  prince  ever  showed 
greater  reluctance  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  subject,  and 
Qiat  his  importunity  did  not  prevail  till  1700,  when  he  resigned  all 
his  offices ;  and,  hoping  to  restore  his  health  by  quiet  and  a  purer 
air,  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  resided  there  five  years.  On  his  return, 
passing  through  Augsburg,  he  contracted  or  announced  a  marriage 
with  the  Marchesa  raleotti,  his  Italian  mistress.  Having  reached 
England,  he  resided  chiefly  in  the  country,  at  his  seat  of  Heythorp ; 
but  renewed  his  former  intimacy  and  political  union  with  the  Whigs, 
leaving  his  proxy  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  declaring  that 
thus  placed  he  thought  his  vote  more  sure  to  be  employed  for  the 
public  good  than  were  he  present  to  give  it.§  But  this  good  under- 
standing soon  became  disturbed.  He  was  nettled  at  the  coldness 
with  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  other  Whig  ladies, 
treated  his  foreign  wife,||  and  he  was  no  less  o£fended  at  failing  to 
obtain  from  the  Whig  Ministers  some  object  of  personal  ambition 
for  himself;  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Lreland,  according  to  one 
account — a  pension,  according  to  another.  At  this  period  of  dis- 
pleasure with  his  former  friends,  he  became  entangled  in  the  subtle 
snares  of  Harley ;  he  privately  entered  into  all  the  cabals  of  that 
crafty  statesman  and  of  his  bedchamber  ally ;  and  he  had  secret 

*  Lord  BoUngbroke  to  Lord  Orrery,  May  18,  1711.  Marlborough  compares  his  man- 
ner to  Eugene's  in  one  of  his  letters.  **  Prince  Eugene  has  in  his  conversation  a  great 
deal  of  my  Lord  Shrewsbury,  with  the  advantage  of  seeming  franker.**  (To  the  Duchess, 
June  15, 1704.) 

t  Letter  to  fong  William,  December  10, 1698,  printed  in  Coze's  Correspondence,  p. 
181. 

X  Letter  without  precise  date,  but  written  in  1705,  and  printed  in  the  Correspondence, 
p.  655. 

$  He  obseryes  in  one  of  his  letters  at  this  time,  **  I  own  it  is  hard  at  first  to  choose 
one's  friendships  well,  but  when  they  are  once  fixed  upon  a  merit  like  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  their  worth  experienced,  it  is  past  my  comprehending  how  that  should 
ever  be  lessened  or  shaken.**     (See  Coxe^s  Marlborough,  vol.  v.  p.  212.) 

I  The  Duchess  writes  to  Lady  Cowper,  Oct  23,  1710:  **  Your  description  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Shrewsbury  is  very  good.  I  have  heard  much  such  an  account  of  her,  only  with 
this  addition :  my  Lord  Duke  looking  a  little  grave,  she  chucked  him  under  the  chin, 
bidding  him  look  up,  amongst  all  the  company!    She  is  a  great  honour  to  a  Court  1'* 
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conferences  with  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  on  subjects  not  confided  to 
her  ministers.  Still,  however,  with  his  characteristic  doubt  and 
timidity,  he  avoided  committing  himself,  or  making  any  decided 
movement,  until  perfectly  assured  of  the  ascendency  of  Rlrs.  Mash- 
am.  He  then  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  boldly  de- 
fended the  cause  of  Sacheverell  against  the  Ministry.  Nor  was 
this  all.  The  Queen  availed  herself  of  an  interval,  when  Parliament 
was  prorogued,  Marlborough  commanding  in  Flanders,  and  Godol- 
phin  betting  at  Newmarket,  to  deprive  the  Marquis  of  Kent  of  the 
Chamberlain's  staff,  and  intrust  it  to  Shrewsbury.  Complaint  and 
remonstrance  proved  unavailing ;  and  this  first  step  was  followed  up 
until  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Whig  Administration,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Tories,  with  whom  Shrewsbury  then  combined. 
Though  retaining  his  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  he  was  appointed 
to  that  of  ambassador  at  Paris,  from  whence,  in  the  autumn  of  1713, 
he  was,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  transferred  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Lreland. 

The  year  1717  is  remarkable  as  the  last  in  which  the  Houses  of 
Convocation  ever  sat.  From  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution, 
that  assembly  had  been  very  inefficient  either  for  good  or  for  evil ; 
and  Bishop  fiumet  sarcastically  observes  of  it  in  1689,  that  "ever 
since  1662,  the  Convocation  had  continued  to  sit,  but  to  do  no  busi- 
ness; so  that  they  were  kept  at  no  small  charge  to  do  nothing,  but 
only  to  meet  and  read  a  Latin  litany."*  Since  that  period,  how- 
ever, and  especially  in  the  reign  of  Anne,t  they  had  at  intervals 
displayed  great  activity  and  most  violent  wrangling,  the  two  Houses 
being  almost  always  on  bad  terms  with  one  another.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  George  the  First,  the  Convocation  was  permitted  to  hold 
its  sittings  as  usual.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Lower  House 
plunged  eagerly  into  a  contention  with  Dr.  Hoadly,  Bishop  of  Ban- 
gor, who,  in  a  sermon  on  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ,  had  used 
expressions  tending,  it  was  alleged,  "to  subvert  all  government  and 
discipline  in  the  Church;"  and  also  "to  impugn  and  impeach  the 
Royal  Supremacy  in  causes  ecclesiastical."  This  debate,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Bangorian  Controversy,  would  supply  materials 
enough  for  a  volume,  but  hardly  interest  enough  for  a  page  ;*  and  it 
may  be  sufficient  for  most  readers  to  state,  that  the  Government, 
anxious  to  compose  these  dissensions,  and  prevent  any  appearance 
of  a  schism  in  the  Church,  arrested  the  proceedings  by  a  sudden  pro- 
rogation, Ttince  which  the  Convocation  has  never  met  again  for  busi- 
ness. Several  good  and  wise  men  have  deplored  the  cessation;  and 
it  is  certainly  possible  that  the  frequent  holding  of  this  assembly 

•  Hist  Tol.  ii.  p.  33,  fol.  ed. 

f  Somerville's  Queen  Anne,  p.  81  and  124. 


'  [See  Wright's  "England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,"  voLi.  chap,  ii.fbr  an  account 
of  the  popular  excitement  of  the  Hoadly  controversy— Colley  Gibber's  version  of  the 
<«Tartuffe,''  under  the  title  of  "The  Nonjuror,"  &c.  &c.  See,  also,  on  the  subject  of 
Hoadl/'s  writings.  Palmer's  **  Treatise  on  the  Church  of  Christ,"  vol.  i  p.  208.] 
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might  have  checked  the  progress  of  dissent,  and  more  early  provided 
sufficient  space  and  means  for  religions  T^orship.  Bat  it  is  at  least 
equally  probable  that  its  disputes  would  sometimes  have  widened 
into  schism,  its  zeal  warmed  into  intolerance;  that  the  trade  of 
agitator  might  have  grown  profitable  in  the  church  as  it  is  in  the 
state,  and  that  the  enemies  of  all  religion  would  often  have  been 
gratified  with  the  unseemly  sight  of  conflicting  divines.^ 

The  British  negotiations  at  Madrid  continued,  but  did  not  ad- 
vance. In  vain  did  Colonel  Stanhope  and  Nancre  combine  their 
efforts ;  in  vain  did  the  latter  receive  new  and  more  effectual  in- 
structions from  the  Regent;  in  vain  did  Lord  Stanhope  urge  Albe- 
roni  in  private  letters;  the  Cardinal  maintained  the  same  haughty 
tone  as  if  Spain  still  held  in  its  hands  the  balance  of  European 
power.*  The  project  of  peace  he  termed  an  unheard-of  monster,  a 
goat-stag, t  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  a  treaty  made  for  the  Devil; 
complaining  that  the  King  his  master  was  treated  as  if  he  were  a 
king  of  plaster,  or  like  a  German!  "But  the  Lord's  hand,'*  he 
added  from  Scripture,  "is  not  shortened!"  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
that  the  Prime  Minister  had  not  yet  wholly  discarded  the  coarse 
buffooneries  which  had  first  fascinated  Yendome,  and  that  his  style 
had  not  risen  with  his  station.  He  was  above  all  indignant  at  the 
naval  preparations  in  England,  but  only  the  more  actively  pursued 
his  own.     The  Spanish  armament  comprised  twenty-nine  ships  of 

*  Antonio  Perez  used  to  say,  **  Francia  y  Espana  las  Balanzas  de  Earopa,  Tnglatena 
el  Fiel.*'     (Relaciones,  Append,  p.  25,  ed.  1624.) 

t  Un  hxrah€trfl  (St.  Simon,  M^m.  vol.  zvi.  p.  ISO,  ed.  1829.)  Comme  an  Roi  de 
platre !  (Ibid.)  Trailer  an  Roi  d'Espagne  i  rAUemande !  (p.  236.)  La  main  de  Dieu 
n  est  pas  raocourcie  I  (Vol.  xv.  p.  106.)  The  Treaty  of  Unrecht  a  treaty  made  for  the 
DevU!     (Alberoni's  Apology,  Hist  Regist  1722,  p.  209.) 


'  [^'Who  can  doubt,"  asks  Archdeacon  Manning,  "that  by  the  suspension  of  the 
(lurch's  legislative  powers  we  have  been  protected  against  ourselves?  Under  the 
strong  and  dominant  impulses  of  feeling  which  have  floctuated  in  the  English  Church  ia 
the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  of  mercy  if  she  had 
taken  no  unwise  and  intemperate  act  of  which  we  should  now  be  inheriting  the  evil 
consequence.  Tet,  after  all,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  an  anomalous  and  unwholesome 
state  for  a  Church  to  have  no  canonical  legislation  at  all.  If  the  same  power  by  which 
her  legislative  functions  are  suspended  could  bind  down  also  the  fleet  and  variable  cur* 
rents  of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  precipitate  into  a  motionless  form  the  fluctua* 
lions  of  national  character;  and  if  it  could  suspend  also  the  manifold  and  mysterious 
workings  of  God's  providence,  under  which  an  island  people  of  five  millions  has  swelled 
into  a  universal  empire,  and  the  whole  &ce  of  social  life  has  been  elevated  and  depressed, 
and  varied  in  every  feature,  as  by  the  undulating  pressure  of  a  mighty  flood ;  then,  in- 
deed,  the  Church  might  safely  lay  asleep  her  wise  and  watchful  legislation."  Charge 
at  the  Visitation  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Chichester,  July  184 1 ,  by  the  Rev.  Heniy  Edward 
Manning. 

See  also  Archdeacon  Harems  Charge  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lewes,  in  1842,  in  the 
notes  to  which  (Note  J),  the  restoration  of  the  powers  of  the  Convocation  is  argued  for 
with  modi  earnestness,  and  in  answer  to  objections  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  March 
1845. 

Coleridge  said,  "The  virtual  abrogation  of  this  branch  of  our  constitution  (the  Convo- 
cation), I  have  long  regarded  as  one  of  three  or  four  Whig  patriotisms,  that  have  suc- 
ceeded in  de-Anglicizing  the  mind  of  England."  Literary  Remains,  vol.  iii.  p.  36.  And 
again  in  the  same  volume,  p.  208,  he  speaks  of  the  loss  of  the  Convocation  as  "  the  great* 
est,  and  in  an  enlarged  state-policy,  the  most  impolitic  aflront  ever  ofiered  by  a  govern- 
meat  to  its  own  established  Church.'*] 
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war,*  witt  transports  for  35,000  veteran  soldiers,  100  pieces  of  bat- 
tering cannon,  40  mortars,  and  a  vast  supply  of  provisions,  stores, 
and  ammunition  of  all  kinds.  Never,  says  a  Spanish  historian  by 
no  means  favourable  to  Alberoni — never  had  an  expedition  so  for- 
midable been  sent  forth  by  any  former  sovereign  of  Spain^  not  even 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  or  by  Philip  the  Second.f  The  fleet  was 
intrusted  to  Don  Antonio  Castaneta,  a  ship-builder  rather  than  a 
sailor  in  his  original  profession,  and  the  troops  were  commanded  by 
the  Marquis  de  Lede,  a  Fleming  in  the  Spanish  service,  of  mis^ 
shapen  stature,  but  of  great  military  experience.  The  first  place  of 
equipment  for  the  expedition  was  Cadiz,  and  its  precise  destination 
entirely  unknown.  Except  the  ex-Jesuit  Patino,  the  Cardinal  had 
not  a  single  confidant  to  his  schemes,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  in- 
stance in  history  of  a  very  vain  man  (for  such,  undoubtedly,  waa 
Alberoni)  who  never  once  betrayed  his  secrets. 

On  receiving  information  of  this  mighty  armament.  Stanhope  and 
Sunderland  did  not  hesitate  to  give  JByng  their  last  instructions; 
and  the  Admiral  saUed  for  the  Slediterranean  on  the  4th  of  June 
with  twenty  ships  of  the  line.  The  news  from  Spain  had  also  no 
small  efiect  at  Vienna  in  lowering  the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor. 
Our  agent  at  that  Court  was  then  General  de  St.  Saphorin,  a  Swiss 
of  the  canton  de  Berne,  who  had  lately  been  taken  into  the  English 
diplomatic  service.^  He  had  found  at  first  the  Emperor's  Ministers, 
especially  Staremberg,  deaf  to  all  his  overtures ;  but  the  greatness 
of  the  Spanish  expedition,  and,  still  more,  the  news  of  its  having 
proceeded  from  Cadiz  to  Barcelona,  wrought  such  changes,  that  St. 
Saphorin  was  able  to  announce  their  acceptance  of  the  terms  pro- 
posed to  them.  They  also  consented  to  the  mediation  of  England 
for  a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks,  which  was,  accord- 
ingly, signed  this  summer,  and  which  left  a  considerable  Austrian 
force  disposable  for  Italy.  Under  these  circumstances.  Stanhope 
immediately  concerted  his  measures  with  Dubois,  who  was  still  in 

London,§  to  frame  the  articles  for  a  new  treaty  between  England, 

t 

*  See  the  enumeratioa  of  these  ships  in  Campbeirs  Lives  of  the  Adminls,  yoL  iv.  p. 
437.  This  is  as  the  fleet  was  off  the  Faro.  Saa  Phelipe  reckons  twenty-two  ships  of 
the  line,  and  three  merchant  vessels,  armadoi  en  gutrra ;  but  this  waa  on  leaving  th« 
Spanish  ports,  and  the  others  may  have  joined  on  the  voyage. 

t  NuDca  se  vieron  en  Espena  preparativos  tan  grandes;  niFerdinando  el  Oatolioo  que 
tantas  espedidones  ultramarinas  hizo,  ni  Carlos  V.  ni  Felipe  II.  que  hizieron  muchas  ban 
formado  una  mas  adornada  de  circunstancias  y  de  preparativos.  (San  Phelipe,  voL  iL  p. 
167.)  The  French  Ambassador  says  that  Alberoni  had  an  eye  to  eveiything  himsetf. 
**  II  enire  dans  tous  les  details,  et  paie  jusqu^aux  souliers  des  nounrices !"  M^m.  de  Lou* 
ville,  voL  ii.  p.  220. 

X  St  Simon  speaks  of  this  gentleman  as  "  fort  d^ori^  depuis  longtemps  par  plnsienrs 
actions  contre  Thonneur  et  la  probit^,  et  par  ses  manages  encore  et  ses  d^lamations 
oontre  la  .France."  (M^m.  vol.  xv.  p.  193,ed.  1829.)  On  the  other  band,  I  find  in  the 
Biogr.  Univ.  (art  Pesmes),  **  A  ses  talents  militaires  et  diplomatiques  il  joignait  le  juge> 
ment  le  plus  sain,  Tesprit  le  plus  persiv^rant,  et  le  coBuy  le  plus  droitl"  I  have  no 
materials  for  deciding  which  of  these  statements  is  a  lie. 

§  Dubois  remained  in  England  for  the  formal  signature,  and  did  not  retum  to  Pftris 
till  August  (Hist  of  Europe,  1718,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  Duke  de  St  Simon  deaeribea 
him  as  having  played  a  merely  passive  part  "  Stanhope  r6gla  tons  les  articles  du  trait^ 
L'Abb6  Dubois  avait  d^lar^  qu'ii  ferait  tout  oe  que  voudiait  le  Rei  d'Angle> 
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France,  and  the  Emperor.  There  still  remained  to  'subdue  some 
hesitation  in  the  mind  of  the  Begent,  and  great  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  his  principal  ministers ;  and  Stanhope,  anxious  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  at  this  crisis,  undertook  a  journey  to  Paris,  and  held 
seyeral  conferences  with  Philip.  The  Marshal  d'Huxelles,  chief  of 
the  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs,  not  only  opposed  the  project  with 
the  greatest  warmth,  but  absolutely  refused  to  sign  an  alliance 
levelled  against  a  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Nevertheless, 
Stanhope  and  Stair  prevailed.  The  treaty  was  concluded  early  in 
July,  though  not  finally  signed  till  August ;  and,  from  the  subse- 
quent accession  of  the  Dutch,'  received  the  name  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance.  The  basis  of  this  celebrated  treaty  was  declared  to  be 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  its  object  the  preservation  of  tranquillity 
in  Europe.  It  provided,  according  to  the  intentions  I  have  already 
explained,  for  the  mutual  renunciations  of  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  Emperor,  for  the  reversion  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  to  the  Infant 
Don  Carlos,  and  for  the  exchange  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  between 
Victor  Amadeus  and  Charles.  As  a  compensation  for  the  unequal 
value  of  the  two  islands,  the  Emperor  acknowledged  the  claims  of 
the  House  of  Savoy  to  the  succession  of  Spain  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  Philip's  issue.  In  twelve  separate  and  secret  articles  it 
was  stipulated,  that  the  term  of  three  months  should  be  allowed  for 
the  accession  of  Philip  and  of  Victor  Amadeus,  in  default  of  which 
the  whole  force  of  the  contracting  parties  was  to  be  employed  against 
both  or  either,  and  compel  them  to  submit. 

In  hopes,  however,  of  still  averting  an  appeal  to  arms,  Stanhope 
determined  to  proceed  in  person  to  Madrid,  with  the  secret  articles, 
and  to  make  every  exertion  to  subdue  the  stubbornness  of  Alberoni. 
He  relied  very  much  for  success  on  an  offer  of  yielding  Gibraltar,  in 
case  all  other  means  should  fail ;  an  idest,  of  course,  kept  profoundly 
secret,  and,  in  my  opinion,  quite  inconsistent  with  our  national 

terre,"  Sec.  (M6m.  vol.  xvi.  p.  285  and  299.)  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  St.  Simon 
had  a  pecsonal  animosity  against  Dubois,  and  strives  on  every  occasion  to  depreciate  bis 
exertions. 


*  [In  the  Notes  to  a  book  of  Travels  in  Italy  a  few  years  later,  mention  is  made  of  a 
rnedal  of  Hamerani's  (the  Pope's  medalist),  struck  in  1720,  on  the  difficulties  raised  by 
Holland  against  acceding  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  It  represented  three  persons  in  a 
WBgon,  viz.,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  inviting 
a  iburtb,  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  come  in.  The  fourth  wheel  of  the 
ivagon  is  wanting,  and  the  Republic  stands  leaning  on  it.    The  inscription, 

Sistit  adhuc  quarti  deficiente  rotsL 

On  the  reverse  are  the  words : 

Fcedus  Quadmplex 

Imperfectum 

Republic^  Batav& 

Fortiter,  prudenterque 

Cunctante 

MDCCXX. 

Travels  through  Gennany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Lorraine,  by  Jol^l 
George  Keysler.     English  Translation,  London,  1760.    Lett^  4S,  note.] 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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interests,  or  national  glor  j."*"  He  also  relied  on  some  strong  instruc- 
tions from  the  Kegent  to  M.  de  Nancre,  which  he  was  to  carry  out 
with  him  to  Madnd,  and  which,  according  to  St.  Simon,  had  been 
dictated  by  Stanhope  himself,  f  With  these  prospects  he  set  out 
from  Paris,  attended  by  Mr.  Schaub  (afterwards  Sir  Luke),  a  SwiflS 
in  the  British  service,  and  his  confidential  secretary. 

At  that  time  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  armament  was  already 
known,  and  its  destination  suspected  in  France.^  It  had  sailed  from 
Barcelona  with  sealed  orders,  which  the  Admiral  was  not  to  open 
tin  out  at  sea,  and  which  were  found  to  contain  an  ii^unction  to 
steer  to  Gagliari,  and  there  to  open  another  sealed  parcel  enclosed. 
At  Gagliari  the  real  object  of  the  expedition  was  at  length  revealed, 
the  Admiral  being  directed  to  land  the  troops  in  Sicily,  and  the 
General  to  make  himself  master  of  that  island.  Accordingly  the 
fleet  pursued  its  voyage,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  the  army  was  set 
on  shore  at  the  beautiful  bay  of  Solanto,§  four  leagues  distant  from 
Palermo.  That  capital  was  unprepared  for  defence ;  many  of  the 
chief  men  friendly  to  their  former  Spanish  rulers,  or  connected  in 
blood  with  them,  and  the  multitude,  as  usual,  thinking  their  present 
grievances  the  worst,  and  looking  back  to  the  past  as  to  the  '^  good 
old  times."  The  Marquis  Maffei,  the  Piedmontese  Viceroy,  after 
providing  for  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  had  only  at  his  disposal 
about  fifteen  hundred  soldiers.  He  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  and 
the  Spaniards  a  triumphal  entrance;  the  citadel  surrendered  to  them 
after  a  short  blockade,  and  they  confidently  expected  the  speedy  and 
complete  reduction  of  the  island. 

The  motive  of  Alberoni  in  directing  his  arms  to  this  quarter  had 
been  principally  to  avert  the  threatened  interposition  of  France  and 
England.  Both  powers  were  pledged  to  the  neutrality  of  Italy, 
and  one  also  to  the  guarantee  of  the  Emperor's  dominions;  but 
neither  of  them  had  contracted  any  such  obligation  with  regard  to 
Sicily,  or  to  the  states  of  Victor  Amadeus.  Alberoni  might  there- 
fore not  unreasonably  hope  that  they  would  hesitate  before  they 
plunged  into  a  war,  where  they  had  no  direct  pledge  to  redeem,  and 
no  immediate  interest  to  defend.  He  might  hope,  at  all  events,  for 
some  months  of  delay  and  negotiation,  during  which  he  trusted  that 
his  intrigues  might  have  matured;  that  a  domestic  conspiracy  might 
be  bursting  forth  in  France;  that  a  Swedish  or  Russian  army  might 

*  The  blame  of  tliis  idea  of  giving  up  Gibraltar  rests  mainly  with  Stanhope;  he  had 
suggested  it  from  Paris  to  his  colleagues  in  England,  and  obtained  their  acquiescence. 
(Secretary  Craggs  to  Biarl  Stanhope,  July  17,  1718.  See  Appendix.)  In  another  letter 
of  Craggs  to  Stanhope,  of  Sept.  16,  1720  (Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  Ivii.),  he  alludes  to 
"  the  opinion  you  have  that  Gibraltar  is  of  no  great  consequence/' 

t  M6m.  vol.  xvi.  p.  332,  ed.  1829. 

^  "  Le  l*"  de  ce  mois«  moi  Lord  Stanhope  ai  vu  M.  le  Regent II  avait  appris  de 

tres-bonne  part  que  la  flotte  d'Espagne  devait  aller  en  Sicile,  que  Tidde  du  Cardinal  est 
de  s'emparer  de  cette  isle, et  que  pendant  Ihiver  il  croit pouvoir bailler  assez  de besogne 
au  Roi  en  Angleterre  et  k  M.  le  Due  d'Orleans  en  France." — Lord  Stanhope  and  Lord 
Stair  (joint  letter)  to  Secretary  Craggs,  July  6,  1718.     Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  xxv. 

§  Solanto  is  close  under  Cape  Zafarana.  I  remember  seeing  there  a  palace  and  **  toa- 
nara,"  or  tunny  fishery,  of  the  late  King  of  Naples. 
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be  landing  in  Great  Britain;  and  that  he  might  then,  without  mo- 
lestation, pursue  his  farther  designs  on  Naples  and  the  Milanese. 
Nor  was  he  withheld  by  the  state  of  his  negotiation  with  Victor 
Amadeus;  that  negotiation  had  indeed  proceeded  to  considerable 
lengths ;  but  had  finally  failed,  the  King  of  Sicily  demanding  sub- 
sidies which  the  King  of  Spain  was  not  inclined  to  grant.  The  in- 
vasion of  Sicily  was  still  further  recommended  by  the  large  number 
of  Spanish  adherents,  and  the  small  number  of  Fiedmontese  troops, 
in  that  island. 

Flushed  with  the  tidings  of  the  first  success  in  Sicily,  Alberoni 
became  less  tractable  than  eyer.  The  first  news  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  or  rather  the  very  idea  of  its  possibility,  excited  his  fury. 
"  Could  I  believe,"  he  cried,  "that  such  a  treaty  was  i-eally  signed, 
Nancre  should  not  remain  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  in  Madrid. 

The  King  my  master  will  wage  eternal  war  rather  than 

consent  to  this  infamous  project,  and  he  will  wreak  his  vengeance  on 
those  who  presume  to  threaten  him  with  it.  If  Stanhope  comes 
here,  thinking  to  lay  down  the  law,  he  will  find  himself  ill  received. 
I  have  sent  him  a  passport  as  he  requested,  and  I  will  hear  the  pro- 
posals he  brings,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  them  the  slightest 
attention  unless  they  totally  differ  from  the  project."* 

Nor  was  the  Cardinal  daunted  by  the  close  approach  and  avowed 
object  of  the  British  expedition.  On  arriving  off  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
Admiral  Byng  had  despatched  a  messenger  with  the  tidings  and 
with  a  copy  of  his  instructions  to  Colonel  Stanhope,  requesting  him 
to  communicate  both  to  the  Spanish  Government.  In  an  interview 
which  the  British  envoy  consequently  had  with  Alberoni,  he  found 
all  his  remonstrances  met  only  with  a  burst  of  vehement  invective 
against  France  and  England ;  and  when  he  presented  a  list  of  the 
British  ships,  the  Cardinal  furiously  snatched  it,  tore  it  to  pieces, 
and  trampled  it  under  his  feet.  At  the  close  of  the  conversation, 
however,  he  promised  to  take  the  King*s  commands,  and  to  send  an 
answer  in  writing;  but  this  answer,  which  was  delayed  for  several 
days,  brought  merely  a  dry  intimation  that  Admiral  Byng  might 
execute  the  orders  of  the  King  his  master. 

In  this  temper  of  the  Spanish  Government  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Stanhope  at  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  August  (he  had  been  delayed  by 
their  remissness  in  forwarding  his  passport),  could  produce  little 
effect.  Finding  that  the  Court  had  gone  to  the  Escurial,  he  hastened 
thither,  obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  Marquis  de  Nancre,  and  had 
several  conferences  both  with  the  King  and  with  the  Cardinal;  but 
neither  the  Royal  puppet,  nor  the  minister  who  pulled  the  strings, 

five  him  any  but  very  slight  hopes  of  acceding  to  his  propositions, 
ven  these  slight  hopes  were  dispelled  by  the  news  of  the  reduction 
of  Messina.  "  I  showed  my  Lord  Stanhope,"  says  the  Cardinal 
himself,  ^^  that  as  long  as  the  Archduke  (the  Emperor)  is  master  of 
Sicily,  all  Italy  will  be  the  slave  of  the  Germans,  and  all  the  powers 

*  St.  Simon,  M^m.  yol.  xvi.  p.  343  and  349,  ed.  1829. 
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of  Europe  not  able  to  set  her  at  liberty.  I  also  represented  to  him 
very  clearly  that  ^  to  make  war  in  Lombardy  was  to  make  it  in  a 
labyrinth,  and  that  it  was  the  destructive  burial-place  of  the  French 
and  English.  In  conclusion,  I  told  him  that  the  proposition  of  giv- 
ing Sicily  to  the  Archduke  was  absolutely  fatal,  and  that  of  setting 
bounds  afterwards  to  his  vast  designs  a  mere  dream  and  illusion. 
This  is  the  substance  of  all  the  conferences  had  by  my  Lord  Stan- 
hope.***— From  Stanhope's  despatches, f  however,  it  appears  that 
Alberoni  continued  pacific  professions  to  the  last,  and  endeavoured 
to  shift  the  blame  from  himself  to  his  master.  He  declared  that  he 
wished  for  no  conquests  in  Italy,  and  knew  that  Spain  would  be  far 
more  powerful  by  confining  itself  to  its  continent  and  to  its  Indies, 
and  improving  its  internal  administration,  than  by  spreading  itself 
abroad  in  Europe  as  before.  At  parting  with  Stanhope  he  even 
shed  tears,  and  promised  to  let  slip  no  occasion  that  might  offer  of 
adjusting  matters,  and,  more  than  once,  he  bitterly  complained  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  obstinacy  and  personal  resentment  against  the 
Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could 
not  altogether  conceal  his  hopes  of  raising  disturbances  in  France 
and  England;  he  evidently  felt  no  small  share  of  the  animosity  which 
he  ascribed  solely  to  his  master;  and  he  seems  to  have  fluctuated 
from  hot  to  cold  fits,  according  as  the  mail  from  Sicily  brought 
him  favourable  or  unfavourable  news. 

With  respect  to  Gibraltar  that  affair  was  so  secretly  conducted, 
that  it  cannot  be  accurately  traced.  Whether,  as  some  believe,  there 
were  other  conditions  (especially  a  large  demand  of  territory  in 
America)  annexed  to  the  offer,J  and  that  Alberoni  would  not  com- 
ply with  them,  or  whether  Gibraltar  itself  appeared  to  him  an  inade- 
quate reward  for  the  reliuquishment  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  certain 
it  is  that  the  proposal  did  not  move  him  from  his  purpose,  and  that 
the  English  Minister  found  it  necessary  to  return  homewards  without 
succeeding  in  the  object  of  his  journey. 

But  whatever  resentment  Stanhope  might  feel  at  the  stubborn- 
ness of  Alberoni,  he  did  not  fail  to  observe,  nor  hesitate  to  own,  the 
eminent  talents  of  that  Minister.  He  who  had  seen  Spain  in  the 
evil  days  of  her  Charles  the  Second,  when  a  decrepit  sovereign 
feebly  tottered  on  her  sinking  throne ;  when  her  agriculture,  her 
trade,  and  her  respect  among  nations  were  all  but  annihilated;  when 
famine  stalked  through  her  palaces  ;§  when  her  officers,  chosen  by 

*  Cardinal  Alberoni  to  Marquis  Beretti  Landi,  Aug.  29, 1718.  Boyer's  Political  State, 
1718,  vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

t  Stanhope^s  despatches  from  Fresneda  near  tlie  Escurial,  and  from  Bayonne  on  his 
return,  are  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  and  give  a  very  curious  view  of  Alberoni's  cha- 
jacter  and  policy. 

f  "  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  offer  of  Gibraltar  was  coupled  with  some  con- 
dition besides  the  immediate  accession  of  Spain  to  the  peace."  (Coxe's  H9flse  of  Bour^ 
bon,  vol.  ii.  p.  329.)  It  may  be  observed  that  Gibraltar  was  about  this  period  a  source 
of  profuse  and  ill-regulated  expense.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord  Portmore 
of  March  29,  1712,  complains  that  "at  Gibraltar  things  have  hitherto  been  in  the  utmost 
confusion  and  under  the  loosest  management." 

$  Lettres  de  Villars,  p.  220. 
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CoTirt  favoui*,  brought  back  nothing  from  their  campaigns  but  igno- 
rance and  promotion;  when  her  soldiers,  once  the  terror  of  Europe 
and  the  scourge  of  America,  were  reduced  for  want  of  pay  to  beg  in 
the  streets,  or  to  wait  at  the  convent  doors  for  their  daily  dole  of 
food;* — ^he  who  had  seen  Spain  during  the  war  of  the  succession, 
torn  and  bleeding  with  internal  strife,  city  against  city,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom — he  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  in  the  course 
of  a  few  short  years  he  should  see  the  same  country  send  forth  an 
armada  of  nearly  thirty  line-of-battle  ships,  and  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  well  appointed,  well  paid,  and  well  disciplined  troops;  that 
this  fleet  should  be  built  in  the  long  disused  and  forsaken  harbours 
of  Catalonia  and  Biscay;  that  this  army  should  be  clothed  from  new 
native  manufactories;  that  weavers  from  England  and  dyers  from 
Holland  should  import  their  industry  and  ply  their  trade  in  Castillo; 
that  a  great  naval  college  should  be  established  and  flourishing  at 
Cadiz;  that  new  citadels  should  be  built  at  Barcelona  and  Pamplona, 
and  the  old  fortifications  repaired  at  Rosas,  Gerona,  Fuenterabia, 
and  St.  Sebastian.  Already  had  workmen  begun  to  construct  a  new 
and  extensive  port  at  Ferrol;  already  had  a  Butch  engineer  under- 
taken to  render  the  river  Manzanares  navigable,  and  the  capital  of 
Spain  open  to  water-oarriage.f  America,  which,  in  the  words  of 
Alberoni,  "had  become  Terra  Incognita  even  to  Spain,"  again  ap- 
peared an  Eldorado:  and  a  flota  arriving  from  it  during  Lord  Stan- 
hope's embassy,  had  on  board  no  less  than  six  millions  and  a  half  in 
gold  and  silver.J  Nor  had  Alberoni  been  wholly  engrossed  with 
what  is  useful ;  objects  of  taste  and  elegance  had  also  a  part  of  his 
care.  A  traveller  at  this  time  might  have  seen  a  stately  palace 
arising  in  the  romantic  wilds  of  Guadarrama,§  and  hew  ornaments 
embellish  the  delicious  island-garden  of  Aranjuez.||     Struck  with 

*  See  Labat's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  This  was  no  new  case.  The  Duke  of  York 
told  Pepys  how  the  Spanish  soldiers  "will  refuse  noeztraordinary  service  if  commanded; 
but  scorn  to  be  paid  for  it  as  in  other  countries,  thougl^  at  the  same  time  they  will  beg  ini 

the  streets In  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  a  soldier  hath  not  a  liberty  of  begging  till 

he  hath  served  three  years."    (Pepys'  Diary,  December  20,  1668.) 

t  A  similar  project,  to  connect  Madrid  and  Lisbon  by  water  carriage,  had  been  formed 
under  Charles  the  Second;  but  the  Council  of  Casdlle,  aAer  full  deliberation,  answered 
that  if  God  had  chosen  to  make  these  rivers  navigable,  he  could  have  done  so  without 
the  aid  of  man,  and  that  therefore  such  a  project  would  be  a  daring  violation  of  the  di- 
vine decrees,  and  an  impious  attempt  to  improve  the  works  of  Providence !     (Letters  by 
the  Rev.  £.  Clarke,  1763,  p.  284.)    The  smallness  of  the  Manzanares,  which  is  almost 
dry  in  summer,  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  jest  among  the  Spaniards  themselves. 
That  quaint  old  poet  Gongora,  however,  allows  it  the  rank  of  Viscount  among  rivers : — 
"  Manzanares,  Manzanares, 
Os  que  en  todo  el  aguatismo, 
£s  el  Duqne  de  Arroyos, 
Y  Vizconde  de  los  Rios!" 

t  Boycr's  Polit.  State,  1718,  vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

i  Thefttlace  of  San  Ildefonso,  begun  dnringAlberoni^s  administration,  was  completed 
in  1723.    (San  Phelipe,  Coment.  vol.  ii.  p.  303) 

I  These  gardens  seem  (amiliar  to  us,  from  Mr.  Southey's  beautiful  description. 
(Penins.  War,  vol.  Iv.  p.  60.)  They  have  been  embellished  by  almost  every  successive 
sovereign  of  Spain,  since  Charles  V.  Even  in  the  sixteenth  century  tlie  place  was  pro> 
verbial  for  its  fountains,  and  the  name  is  humorously  applied  by  Cervantes  to  issues  in 
the  legl    (Don  Quixote,  part  2,  oh.  50,  vol.  vii.  p.  28,  ed.  Paris,  1814.) 
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these  great  works,  and  greater  designs,  Stanhope  pnblioly  obsenred, 
^^If  Spain  goes  on  at  this  rate,  and  has  the  same  success  in  the  other 
establishments  she  has  in  view,  there  is  no  power  will  be  able  to  re« 
sist  her!"*  The  Spaniards  on  their  part,  roused  by  their  own  suc- 
cesses, might  be  pardoned  for  assuming  a  prouder  tone,  and  displaying 
their  high  national  spirit;  they  might  speak  more  slightindy  than 
ever  of  all  foreign  nations,  and  forget  at  the  moment  that  they  had 
a  Frenchman  for  their  King,  an  Italian  for  their  Minister,  and  a 
Fleming  for  their  General ! 

From  negotiations  at  Madrid,  let  us  now  turn  to  warfare  in  Sicily. 
The  Piedmontese  had  become  very  unpopular  in  the  island;  many 
towns  and  districts  rose  in  insurrection  against  them;  and  in  one, 
Caltanisetta,t  forty  of  their  soldiers  were  butchered  by  the  savage 
peasantry.  The  only  places  that  could  offer  any  resistance  were 
Syracuse,  Trapani,  Melazzo,  and  Messina;  in  the  first  of  which 
Maffei,  the  Viceroy,  had  taken  refuge;  but  it  was  against  the  latter 
that  De  Lede  directed  his  arms,  leaving  only  a  small  detachment  to 
the  westward  for  the  blockade  of  Trapani.  To  march  along  the 
Sicilian  coast  is  by  no  means  an  e^isy  task,  from  the  great  number 
of  FIUMARAS,  which  have  never  any  bridges  to  cross  them,];  and 
which,  according  to  the  season,  display  either  swollen  and  impetuous 
torrents,  or  dry  and  rugged  beds  of  huge  stones.  The  Spanish  in- 
fantry was,  accordingly,  transported  to  Messina  by  sea ;  while  only 
the  cavalry  proceeded  along  the  shore,  its  vanguard  commanded  by 
the  Marquis  de  Villadarias,  the  old  and  gallant  adversary  of  the 
English  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  and  on  the  field  of  Almenara. 

The  city  of  Messina  gladly  opened  its  gates  to  the  invaders;  but 
the  citadel,  which  had  a  garrison  of  2500  Piedmontese,  required  a 
regular  siege;  and  trenches  were  opened  against  it  on  the  31st  of 
July.  Its  safety  was  an  object  of  the  deepest  solicitude  to  the  Aus- 
trians  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  foreseeing  that  they  themselves 
would  infallibly  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Their  Viceroy,  Count 
Daun,  was  a  brave  and  skilfiil  officer;  but  the  troops  under  his  or- 
ders were  few;§  and  it  is  certain  that,  had  he  been  left  only  to  his 
German  soldiers  (the  Neapolitan  are  scarcely  worth  reckoning),  he 
would,  so  far  from  assisting  Maffei,  have  speedily  shared  his  fate. 

But  the  mighty  arm  of  England  was  already  outstretched  for  his 
succour.     On  the  very  day  after  the  investment  of  Messina,  tho 

*  This  is  a  testimony  to  whiob  Alberoni  referred  with  pride  after  bis  ML.  See  hn 
Apology,  Hist.  Register,  1722,  p.  20S. 

t  This  is,  I  presume,  the  Cantanieta  of  San  Phelipe.  The  Spanish  writers  are  often 
careless  as  to  names.  One  of  their  strangest  blunders  relates  to  Syracuse,  which,  from 
a  resemblance  of  sounds,  they  sometimes  confound  with  the  capital  of  Angon,  and  oali 
Zarama  de  SiciUa. 

X  There  is  a  proverbial  saying  in  Sicily,  that  the  island  contains  only  im  mofi/«,wi/bitfe, 
<  unponte;  meaning  Etna,  Arethusa,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Salso  near  Alicaia.  (Capt. 
Siiyrth's  Sicily,  p.  199.) 

5  According  to  St.  Simon  there  were  only  6000  foot  and  1 500  horse  in  the  kingdom. 
(M^m.  vol.  xvi  p.  279,  ed.  1829.)  '  Tindal  speaks  of  eight  or  twelve  thousand.  (Hist, 
vol.  vii.  p.  214.)  Considering  how  long  a  Spanish  invasion  of  Naples  had  been  expected 
by  the  Emperor,  even  the  highest  of  these  numbers  appears  incredibly  small. 
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fleet  of  Sir  George  B  jng  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  pos- 
Bibility  of  an  attack  upon  Sicily  had  not  been  overloolf  ed  in  the  Ad- 
miral's instructions;  he  was  directed,  in  that  case/ '^ with  all  his 
power  to  hinder  and  obstruct  the  same ;"  and  he,  therefore,  imme* 
diately  landed,  to  concert  measures  with  Count  Daun.  He  was  in- 
formed that  the  last  letters  from  Vienna  gave  hopes  of  the  King  of 
Sicily's  speedy  accession  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  his  Majesty 
having  already  requested  the  aid  of  the  Imperial  troops,  and  con- 
sented to  admit  them  into  the  Sicilian  fortresses.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  resolved  that  Daun  should  despatch,  and  Byng 
convoy,^  a  detachment  of  2000  German  infantry  to  the  garrison  of 
Messina.  These  men  being  embarked  in  tartanas,  the  Admiral 
bore  away  for  the  straits  of  the  Faro;  bat  still  hoping  to  prevent 
hostilities,  he  sent  his  first  captain  to  the  Marquis  de  Lede  with  a 
conciliatory  letter,  proposing  a  suspension  of  arms  for  two  months. 
This  overture  being  civilly  declined,  he  put  the  Germans,  for  safety, 
into  Reggio,  and  sailed  through  the  Faro  in  search  of  the  Spanish 
fleet. 

The  Spanish  Admirals,  meanwhile,  were  benumbed  by  that  inde- 
cision which,  in  military  matters,  is  perhaps  still  more  pernicious 
than  error.  Castafieta  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guided  by  any 
positive  orders  from  his  Government;  but  was  directed,  in  all  diffi- 
culties, to  apply  to  Patiiio,  the  intendente,  as  he  was  called,  of 
the  whole  expedition,  who,  having  been  eighteen  years  a  Jesuit,  may 
be  presumed  to  have  had  somewhat  less  of  naval  than  of  religious  or 
political  knowledge.  From  fear  of  responsibility,  or  ignorance  of 
details,  Patifio  gave  only  a  very  vague  answer,  amounting  to  little 
more  than  that  the  Spanish  fleet  should  provide  for  its  safety.  A 
eouncii  of  officers,  convened  thereupon,  and  comprising,  besides  Cas- 
taneta,  the  Rear-Admirals  Mari,  Chacon,  and  Cammock,  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  deliberate ;  it  only  wavered.  Much  loose  con- 
yersation  passed;  no  useful  resolution  was  taken.  The  only  sensible 
scheme  was  that  of  Cammock,  an  Irishman  in  the  Pretender's  in- 
terest and  the  Spaniards'  service,  who  proposed  that  they  should 
remain  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  Messina,  ranging  their  ships  in  line 
of  battle,  with  their  broadsides  to  the  sea,  by  which  means  they 
might  not  only  have  been  supported  by  the  batteries  and  troops  on 
shore,  but,  from  the  variety  and  force  of  the  currents,  would  have 
rendered  a  regular  attack  upon  them  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
practicable.* This  proposal  being  over-ruled,  the  Admirals  put  out 
to  sea,  without  any  fixed  determination  either  to  fight  or  to  retreat; 
but  continued  lingering  and  hovering,  first  ofi*  Cape  Spartivento, 
and  then  off  Cape  Passaro,  until  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Au- 

*  The  station  of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  at  a  beautiful  bajr  called  H  Porodito,  about  two 
miles  north  of  Messina.  About  a  century  after  the  action,  it  was  viewed  by  a  very  ex- 
perienced and  intelligent  naval  officer  (Capt  Smyth),  who  observes,  that  "•  liad  the  fleet 
remained  at  anchor  there  (as  Cammock  proposed),  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
annoy  it."  (Sicily  and  its  Islands,  p.  112.)  Among  the  Stuart  Papers  I  have  found 
**  his  Majesty's  private  instructions  to  Admiral  George  Cammock." 
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gust  they  saw  Byng  and  his  squadron  close  upon  them.  The  British 
fleet  was  superior  in  force  as  well  as  in  discipline ;  for,  though  the 
Spaniards  had  most  ships,  several  of  these  were  only  brigs  or  armed 
merchantmen,  whilst  none  of  the  British  vessels  carried  less  than 
fifty  guns.*  On  the* approach  of  the  English,  Mari  and  six  men-of- 
war,  which  were  separated  from  the  main  fleet  of  the  Spaniards, 
drew  nearer  to  the  Sicilian  coast;  and  Byng  despatched  a  division, 
under  Captain  Walton,  to  intercept  them.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  English  Admiral  would  not  have  shrunk  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  first  attack;  but  the  firing,  in  fact,  was  begun  by  Man's 
ships,  and,  being  returned  by  the  English,  there  ensued  a  general 
engagement.f  A  slight  breeze,  which  sprung  up,  carried  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  into  the  very  midst  of  the  Spanish^  and  mingled  the  ships 
of  both  nations  together.  The  Spaniards,  without  order  and  con- 
,  cert,  and  vessel  after  vessel,  attacked  in  succession  by  a  superior 
force,  found  even  the  highest  courage,  the  most  stubborn  resistance, 
unavailing.  GastaHeta  himself,  as  bold  in  action  as  irresolute  in 
council,  endeavoured  to  cheer  his  seamen  by  the  most  determined 
bravery;  and  even  when  wounded  in  both  legs,  this  Spanish  Wid- 
drington  still  continued  to  fight  upon  his  stumps.  But  both  his 
efforts  and  his  example  were  in  vain.  Even  had  the  English  been 
fewer,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that  they  would  still  have 
been  victorious.  Castaneta  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  fleet  either  taken  or  destroyed.  Admiral  Cammock  alone, 
with  ten  ships  of  war,  forced  his  way  from  the  battle,  and  found 
shelter  in  the  port  of  La  Valetta.  In  an  opposite  direction  Mari 
had  also  made  his  escape  with  some  ships  of  the  line;  but  Captain 
Walton,  being  sent  in  pursuit,  compelled  them  to  surrender.  Wal- 
ton's report,  on  this  occasion,  is  remarkable  for  simplicity,  the  usual 
attendant  and  the  surest  recommendation  of  merit.  It  was  merely, 
"Sir,  we  have  taken  and  destroyed  all  the  Spanish  ships  which  were 
upon  the  coast:  the  number  as  per  margin."  A  naval  writer  well 
observes,  that  the  ships  which  Captain  Walton  thrust  into  his  mar- 
gin would  have  furnished  matter  for  some  pages  in  a  French  rela- 
tion.J 

The  loss  of  the  English  in  the  action  of  Passaro  was  not  consider- 
able ;  only  one  ship,  the  Grafton,  suffered  severely.  To  have  thua 
annihilated  the  Spanish  armada  might  be  thought  something  more 
than  merely  a  declaration  of  war ;  yet  Byng  affected  not  to  consider 
it  as  such,  and  sent  a  complimentary  letter  to  De  Lede,  urging  that 

*  The  total  number  of  gnns  in  the  English  fleet  was  1400,  in  the  Spanish  1284 ;  and 
two  vessels  included  in  the  latter  list  were  not  in  the  action,  having  been  sent  to  Malta 
under  Admiral  Guevara.     (Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Admirals,  vol.  iv.  p.  427  and  438.) 

t  That  the  Spaniards  began  the  action  is  always  urged  in  the  English  State  Papers  of 
this  period,  and  is  distinctly  admitted  bj  San  Pbelipe  (ComenL  vol.  ii.  p.  195).  The 
Spanish  historian  is  somewhat  testy  at  this  battle.  He  observes,  that  tlie  English  axe 
superior  seamen  to  the  Spaniards,  because  they  study  nothing  else  (porque  estos  no  tienen 
otro  oficio),  but  that  the  Spanish  courage  is  far  higher  (imponderable  valor,  mas  que  loa 
Inglesesl)  (p.  191  and  195). 

X  Campbeirs  Admirals,  vol.  iv.  p.  428. 
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the  Spamards  had  hegun  the  battle,  and  that  they  onght  not  to  look 
npon  this  accident  as  a  rupture  between  the  two  nations.  This  com- 
pliment, it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  very  coldly  received  by  men 
still  smarting  under  the  loss  and  shame  of  their  defeat.  Nor  did  it 
deaden  their  zeal  for  the  reduction  of  Messina ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
•pushed  their  attacks  with  so  much  vigour,  that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Austrian  troops  at  Reggio,  and  the  activity  of  the  British  fleet 
in  the  straits,  the  place  surrendered  at  the  close  of  September ;  and 
Byng  thereupon  sailed  back  with  his  squadron  to  Naples. 

The  conduct  of  the  English  Admiral  in  fighting  the  Spanish  fleet 
was  entirely  approved  by  the  English  ministry.  It  is  remarkable 
that  Stanhope,  who  had  left  Spain  before  any  news  of  the  action 
had  arrived,*  writes  to  Byng  from  Bayonne  on  the  2d  of  September, 
recommending  the  very  course  which  the  Admiral  had  already  taken : 
^^  Nothing  has  passed  at  Madrid  which  should  divert  you  from  pur- 
suing the  instructions  you  have If  you  should  have  an 

opportunitv  of  attacking  the  Spanish  fleet,  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
not  let  such  an  occasion  slip ;  and  I  agree  perfectly  in  opinion  with 

^what  is  recommended  to  you  by  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs,  that  the  first 
blow  you  give  should,  if  possible,  be  decisive.  The  two  great  objects 
which  I  think  we  ought  to  have  in  view  are,  to  destroy  their  fleet  if 
possible,  and  to  preserve  such  a  footing  in  Sicily  as  may  enable  us 
to  land  an  army  there.''  The  manner  in  which  the  Admiral  had 
anticipated  these  directions  was  much  praised ;  even  the  Spaniards 
acknowledged  his  liigh  personal  merit ;  and,  on  his  return  from  his 
command,  this  brave  and  skilful  officer  was  deservedly  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Viscount  Torrington. 

The  high-flown  hopes  which  Alberoni  had  cherished  of  the  Spanish 
armament  may  give  us  some  idea  of  his  burst  of  rage  at  its  defeat. 
He  wrote  to  the  Marquis  de  Monteleon  in  most  vehement  terms, 
loudly  complaining  of  breach  of  faith,  and  commanding  that  minister 
to  depart  immediately  from  England.  His  letter  and  the  ambassa- 
dor's to  Mr.  Craggs,  were  also,  by  his  direction,  made  public  in 
London,  with  the  view  of  raising  a  national  ferment  against  the 
ministry.  But  the  indignation  of  Alberoni  was  not  confined  to 
words ;  he  gave  orders,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Com- 
merce, to  seize  the  British  goods  and  vessels  in  the  Spanish  ports, 
and  to  dismiss  the  British  Consuls  from  the  Spanish  territory.  Nu- 
merous privateers  also  were  fitted  out  and  sent  forth  against  the 
British  traders.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of  these  mutual 
injuries,  the  breach  was  not  yet  considered  complete  and  decisive, 

^  and  that  a  declaration  of  war  from  England  was  still  withheld. 

*  Coxe  conjectures  that  "  before  Earl  Stanhope  quitted  the  capital,  some  intelligenoe 
of  tlie  discotndture  of  the  fleet  probably  reached  Alberoni/'  (House  of  Bourbon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  330.)  But  this  is  certainly  an  error.  The  action  was  fought  on  the  11th,  Lord  Stan- 
hope set  out  on  the  26th;  and  on  examining  the  dates  at  which  other  tidings  of  the 
Sicilian  army  reached  Madrid,  it  will  be  found  that  they  never  came  in  so  short  a  time. 
Nor  could  a  vessel  be  speedily  despatched  iVom  a  fleet  just  defeated  and  dispersed. 
Nor  is  Coxe's  supposition  to  be  re«)nciled  with  Albeioni's  burst  of  indignatioQ  at  the 
first  public  annouuoeraent  of  tlio  baltle. 
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We  are  also  assured  that  an  edict  was  published  at  Madrid  by 
beat  of  drum,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  speaking  of  the  disaster 
of  the  fleet ;  an  order  which,  as  it  seems  suited  only  for  the  meridian 
of  Tunis  or  Algiers,  I  should  have  thought  utterly  incredible  in 
Spain,  were  it  not  recorded  by  most  unimpeachable  authority.* 

Alberoni  himself,  irritated  and  not  dismayed  by  his  reverses, 
haughtily  persevered  in  his  domestic  preparations  and  foreign  cabals ; 
and  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  the  issue  of  his  manifold  schemes 
in  Holland,  Piedmont,  Sweden,  France,  and  England. 

The  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  and  their  natural  slowness, 
were  turned  to  the  best  advantage  by  the  Marquis  Beretti  Landi, 
the  Spanish  ambassador.  He  had,  however,  an  able  antagonist  in 
the  minister  from  England,  Earl  Cadogan,  whose  great  influence 
with  the  States  rested  not  merely  on  his  talents  and  services,  but 
also  on  his  known  intimacy  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  on 
his  marriage^  with  a  Dutch  lady  of  powerful  connections.  Neither 
of  these  distinguished  rivals  altogether  prevailed.  Cadogan,  indeed, 
obtained  the  accession  of  Holland  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance ;  but 
Landi  delayed  it  for  several  months,  and  until  the  cause  of  Spain  ^ 
had  been  struck  by  further  disasters. 

At  the  Court  of  Turin  there  was  no  such  opportunity  for  hesita- 
tion; the  difficulties  of  Victor  Amadous  were  pressing  and  imme- 
diate. He  found  his  kingdom  of  Sicily  at  the  same  time  claimed  by 
Charles  and  attacked  by  Philip.  No  succour,  no  hope  appeared  for 
him  in  any  quarter ;  on  the  one  side  stood  the  Quadruple  Allies, 
presenting  the  treaty  and  demanding  his  signature,  and  on  the  other 
side  there  gleamed  30,000  Spanish  bayonets  agflinst  him.  Even 
after  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  Alberoni  had  not  altogether  lost  his 
hope  of  cajoling  Victor  Amadeus :  he  represented  the  conquest  of 
the  island  as  only  a  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  its  transfer 
from  its  rightful  owner,  and  expressed  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  But  the  artifice  was  too  gross, 
and  easily  seen  through.f  The  King  of  Sicily  determined,  that  if 
he  must  lose  his  island,  he  would  at  least  incline  to  that  power  which 
offered  a  positive,  though  insufficient  compensation  for  it ;  he  there* 
fore  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  Spain,  acceded  to  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  and  consented  to  give  over  to  Imperial  troops  the  remain* 
ing  fortresses  of  Syracuse,  Melazzo,  and  Trapani.  His  regal  title 
of  Sicily  was  soon  after  exchanged  for  that  of  Sardinia,  still  held  by 
his  descendants ;  and  this  was  perhaps  the  only  negotiation  which 
the  House  of  Savoy  had  ever  yet  carried  on  without  extracting  from 
it  some  advantage. 

In  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  schemes  of  Alberoni  seemed  at  first 
more  hopeful;  and,  according  to  his  own  expression,  there  was  rea* 
son  to  expect  that  the  northern  clouds  would  break  in  thunder  and 

•  «  On  publie  an  son  du  tambour  une  defense  de  purler  du  d^aastre  de  la  flotte." 
(Dttc  de  St  Aignan  to  the  Regent,  Sept  17,  1718.    M6m.  de  Noailles,  voL  ▼.  p.  96.) 

f  "  Esta  carta  (del  Cardinal)  en  la  realidad  era  absoiutamente  inntil,  y  no  debifem 
haber  Alberoni  perdido  tieaipo  en  ella."    (Ortiz  Coaipendio,  voL  viL  p.  336.) 
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hafl-storms.*  A  negotiation  between  Charles  the  Twelfth  and  the 
Czar  had  been  opened  in  the  Isle  of  Aland,  under  the  mediation  of 
a  Swedish  agent;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  hastened  to  Russia 
as  plenipotentiary  of  the  Pretender,  f  It  was  agreed  that  Peter 
should  retain  Livonia,  Ii^igf ift)  and  other  Swedish  territories  to  the 
southward  of  Finland ;  that  Charles  should  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Norway  and  the  recovery  of  Bremen  and  Yerden;  and  that  both 
monarchs  should  combine  for  the  restoration  of  Stanislaus  in  Poland, 
and  of  the  Stuarts  in  Great  Britain.  The  latter  point  was  foremost 
in  the  wishes  of  Gortz,  who  had  planned  and  forwarded  the  whole 
design;  who  enjoyed  more  than  ever  the  confidence  of  his  master; 
and  who  had  left  his  Dutch  captivity,  stung  with  disappointment  at 
his  failure,  and  burning  with  revenge  against  King  George  and  King 
George's  ministers.  So  active  and  embittered  an  enemy  was  the 
very  man  to  raise  and  direct  the  tempest  against  England.  The 
tempest  was  raised ;  but  it  burst  upon  his  own  head.  Charles,  pur« 
suing  his  plans  and  impatient  of  delay,  led  an  army  into  Norway, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  winter ;  and  on  the  11th  of  Decem- 
ber, with  the  snow  and  ice  deep  around  him,  he  was  pressing  the 
siege  of  the  frontier  fortress  of  Frederickshall,  when  a  musket  ball 
from  an  unknown  hand  laid  him  lifeless  on  the  frozen  ground.  He 
had  begun  to  reign  and  (what  in  him  was  synonymous)  to  fight  in 
his  eighteenth  year;  he  died  in  his  thirty-sixth;  and,  during  that 
period,  he  had  been  the  tyrant  and  scourge  of  that  nation  by  whom 
his  memory  is  now  adored!  Such  is  the  halo  with  which  glory  is 
invested  by  posterity!  But  very  different  was  the  feeling  at  the 
time  of  Charles's  fall;  and  a  total  change  of  system  was  so  univer- 
sally demanded  as  to  be  easily  effected.  His  sister  Ulrica  was  pro- 
claimed his  successor  by  the  Senate ;  but  the  form  of  the  monarchy 
was  altered  from  the  most  despotic  to  the  most  limited  in  Europe. 
All  his  ministers  were  dismissed,  all  his  projects  abandoned:  his 
chief  favourite,  Gortz,  gratified  the  public  resentment  by  an  igno- 
minious death  upon  the  scaffold;  and  the  intended  league,  which 
had  threatened  the  throne  of  England,  vanished  as  speedily  and  as 
utterly  as  one  of  those  thunder-clouds  to  which  Alberoni  had  com- 
pared it. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  projects  of  Alberoni  in 
France,  and  the  party  with  which  he  was  connected  in  that  country. 
Its  head  was  nominally  the  Duke,  but  in  truth  the  Duchess  du  Maine; 
the  former  being  of  a  timorous  and  feeble  mind,  and  the  latter 
abounding  in  courage  and  in  cabals.  She  was  grand-daughter  to  the 
famous  Conde,  and  was  assured  by  all  her  dependants,  especially 
her  husband,  that  she  inherited  the  spirit  of  that  great  man,  although 
in  truth  her  character  had  more  of  passion  than  prudence,  and  more 
of  prudence  than  dexterity.  A  single  fact  from  her  domestic  life 
will  give  an  idea  of  her  violence ;  she  .could  not  bear  the  least  sus- 

•  St  Simon,  vol.  xv.  p.  308,  ed.  1829. 

t  Amongst  the  Stuart  Papers  is  the  original  passport  given  to  Ormond  in  Russian  and 
Latin,  and  signed  hj  Peter  the  GreaL    Ormond  travelled  under  the  name  of  Brunei. 
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pense  of  hunger,  or  restraint  of  regular  meals,  and  had  always  in 
her  apartment  a  table  with  cold  meats,  of  which  she  partook  at  any 
instant  that  the  fancy  struck  her.  This  bold  virago  had  opened  a 
secret  concert  of  measures  with  the  Prince  of  Cellamare,  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  and  used  to  drive  to  nightly  conferences  at  his  house 
in  a  borrowed  carriage,  with  Count  Laval  acting  as  coachman.  It 
does  not  appear  that  any  great  number  of  persons  were  fully  ini- 
tiated into  their  schemes;*  but  it  is  certain,  that  though  the  conspi- 
rators were  few,  the  malcontents  were  many.  The  conclusion  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  had  provoked  great  murmurs,  there  being 
oppose(f  to  it  the  judgment  of  the  most  able  statesmen,  and,  what 
is  far  more  formidable,  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  Marshal 
d'Huxelles  had  repeatedly  refused  to  sign  that  treaty,  and  only 
yielded,  at  length,  to  the  positive  commands  of  the  Regent;  Marshal 
Villars  presented  a  strong  memorial  against  what  he  termed  the  un- 
natural alliance  of  France  with  England;  and,  in  one  word,  all  the 
adherents  of  the  old  Court  loudly  inveighed  against  the  altered  sys- 
tem of  the  new.  Even  the  wife  of  the  Regent,  a  sister  of  the  Duke 
du  Maine,  was  more  mindful  of  her  ties  by  blood  than  by  marriage. 
The  States  of  Brittany  complained  of  provincial  oppression ;  the 
Jesuits  sighed  for  a  return,  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris  for  an  aug- 
mentation, of  power ;  and  all  with  one  voice  reprobated,  as  they  most 
justly  might,  the  personal  profligacy  and  boundless  influence  of  Du- 
bois. Nothing  could  be  more  various  than  the  views  of  all  these 
parties  and  persons,  some  eager  to  destroy,  others  only  to  restore  or 
to  improve;  but  the  skill  of  Alberoni  knew  how  to  combine  them 
for  one  common  movement ;  and  it  is  precisely  by  such  junctions  of 
dissembling  knaves  and  honest  dupes  that  nearly  all  revolutions  are 
effected.  The  project  was  to  seize  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  one  of 
his  parties  of  pleasure  near  Paris,  to  convoke  the  States-General,  to 
proclaim  the  King  of  Spain,  as  next  in  blood,  the  Rightful  Regent, 
and  the  Duke  du  Maine  his  deputy.  Already  had  the  eloquent  pen 
of  Cardinal  Polignac  been  employed  in  appropriate  addresses,  which 
were  kept  in  readiness,  to  the  King,  to  the  States,,  and  to  the  Par- 
liaments ;  and  already  had  armed  bands,  under  the  semblance  of 
FAUX  SAUNIERS,  or  Salt  Smugglers,  been  directed  to  gather  on  the 
Somme. 

The  first  intelligence  to  the  Regent  that  some  such  plot  was  brewing 
came  from  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's,  and  a  warning  was  also  given 
by  the  French  embassy  at  Madrid.  The  Government,  however,  judi- 
ciously refrained  from  showing  any  symptom  of  alarm;  thus  lulling 
the  conspirators  into  such  security  and  remissness,  as  to  neglect  the 
use  of  cipher  and  other  precautions  for  secrecy.     It  only  remained 

*  **  Messrs.  de  Laval  et  de  Pompadour  avancaient  comme  certain  tout  ce  qui  leva 
paesait  par  la  t^te,  promettant  Tentremise  et  Tappui  de  quantity  de  gens  entierement 
ignorane  de  leurs  desseins,  que  sur  de  vaines  conjectures  its  jugeaient  propres  i  y  en- 
trer.'*  (M^m.  de  Madame  de  Staal,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.)  She  was  then  Mademoiselle  de 
Lannay;  first  a  maid,  and  afterwards  a  companion  and  confidant  of  tlie  Duchess  du 
Maine.     Her  reflections  are  shrewd  and  sarca^jtic. 
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for  Cellamare  to  transmit  to  Madrid  an  account  of  his  proceedings, 
with  copies-  of  the  manifestoes  already  mentioned,  and  to  take  the 
last  orders  of  Alberoni  upon  the  subject.  There  was  then  at  Paris 
a  young  Spanish  abbe,  Don  Vicente  Portocarrero,  a  kinsman  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal ;  and  it  was  he  whom  Cellamare  determined,  at 
the  beginning  of  December,  to  send  with  these  important  papers, 
thinking  that  his  youth  would  be  a  security  against  suspicion,  and 
his  rank  against, arrest;  and  for  similar  reasons  he  adjoined  to  him 
a  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Monteleon.  But  these  things  had  not  escaped 
the  watchful  eye  of  Dubois.  How  they  came  to  his  knowledge  is 
doubtful ;  on  this  point  St.  Simon  professes  ignorance,  and  Voltaire 
shows  it.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  Dubois  gave  orders  to  pursue  the  tra- 
vellers, and^  Portocarrero  was  overtaken  at  Poitiers,  himself  arrested, 
and  his  papers  seized.  These  papers,  forwarded  to  Paris,  were  found 
to  afford  a  clue  to  some  discoveries,  and  a  confirmation  of  others; 
and  Dubois,  making  a  great  merit  of  his  vigilance,  and  keeping  the 
affair  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  hands,  laid  them  before  the 
Regent.  It  was  determined  to  adopt  the  same  treatment  towards 
Cellamare  as,  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  Gyllenborg  had 
received  in  London;  and  his  person  was  accordingly  put  under  arrest, 
and  his  papers  examined ;  but  the  ambassador  had  already  had  time 
to  conceal  or  destroy  the  most  private. 

To  seize  the  persons  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  du  Maine  seemed 
of  still  more  importance,  and  perhaps  of  greater  difficulty  in  case  of 
popular  ferment  and  tumult.  The  Regent  determined  that,  imme- 
diately on  their  arrest,  they  should  be  conveyed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris ;  the  Duke  to  Dourlens,  in  Picardy,  and  the  Duchess 
to  the  castle  of  Dijon.  Not  the  slightest  resistance  was  experienced 
in  the  execution  of  these  orders:  the  husband  was  arrested  at  Sceaux, 
the  wife  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  they  were  removed  to  their 
several  destinations,  each  with  equal  safety,  but  by  no  means  with 
equal  submission.  During  the  journey,  the  .Duke,  pale  and  terror- 
stricken,  was  seen  to  mutter  prayers  and  cross  himself  whenever  he 
passed  a  church;  but  did  not  venture  to  ask  many  questions,  or  to 
make  a  single  complaint;  and,  for  fear  of  giving  offence,  did  not 
even  mention  the  Duchess  or  his  children.  The  Duchess,  on  the 
contrary,  having  for  many  years  at  Sceaux  amused  herself  with  act- 
ing plays,  assumed  the  deportment  of  a  tragic  heroine,  poured  forth 
torrents  of  furious  reproaches,  not  the  less  sincere  though  often  con- 
tradictory, and  seemed  to  find  great  consolation  and  relief  in  abusing 
the  officer  who  guarded  her.f 

•  "Une  entremetteuse  distinguee  fournissaii  des  filles  k  ce  jeune  homme.  Elle  avail 
longtemps  servi  I'Abb^  Dubois,  alors  S6cr6iaire  d'Etat.  Elle  fit  agir  une  fille  fort  adroite 
qui  vola  des  papiers  importans,  avec  quelques  billets  de  banque  dans  les  poches  de  I'Abb^ 

Portocarrero L'Abb^,  ayant  vu  ses  papiors  dis^araiire,  et  ne  retrouvant  plus  la 

fille,  partit  sur  le  champ  pour  TEspagne ;  on  courut  apres  lui,"  &c.  (Voltaire,  Siecle  de 
Louis  XV.)  This  story,  however,  is  certainly  false,  at  least  in  its  details,  it  being  quite 
evident  from  the  original  documents  that  Portocarrero  had  no  suspicion  of  discovery  or 
pursuit  until  he  reached  Poitiers.  A  similar  anecdote,  perhaps  with  more  foundation,  is 
told  by  Madame  de  Staal  of  the  Secretary  of  Cellamare,  but  she  does  not  name  him. 
(M^m.  vol.  ii.  p.  24.) 

t  St  Simon,  M^m  voL  xvii.  p.  250  and  207,  ed.  1829. 
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Besides  the  Duke  and  Duchess  du  Maine,  Cardinal  Polignac,  M* 
de  Pompadour,  and  several  others,  were  either  exiled  or  arrested ; 
and  the  conspiracy  was  effectually  crushed  by  the  dispersion  of  its 
chiefs.  Cellamare  was  escorted  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  A  cir- 
cular, addressed  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Paris,  explained  the 
causes  which  had  led  to  the  strong  but  necessary  measure  of  seizing 
one  of  their  number;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  were 
also  published  two  of  the  letters  from  Cellamare,  which  Portocarrero 
had  been  conveying.* 

Before  the  news  of  this  disappointment  reached  Madrid  a  total 
rupture  had  already  taken  place  between  Alberoni  and  the  Duke 
de  St.  Aignan,  French  ambassador.f  The  latter,  disgusted  at  his 
fruitless  remonstrances,  and  bound  by  positive  instructions,  had  re- 
quested his  audience  of  leaVe ;  but  this,  under  various  pretexts,  was 
eluded  by  the  Cardinal,  who  expected  the  speedy  explosion  of  the 
conspiracy  in  France,  and  who  wished,  in  the  event  of  its  failure,  to 
retain  the  French  ambassador  as  a  hostage  for  Cellamare.  Under 
these  circumstances,  St.  Aignan  set  out  from  Madrid  without  notice, 
and  Alberoni,  much  irritated,  gave  orders  to  have  him  pursued  and 
arrested.  But  the  Frenchman,  knowing  the  person  with  whom  he 
had  to  deal,  and  expecting  some  such  order,  left  his  carriage  near 
Pamplona,  with  a  servant  to  personate  him,  and  crossed  the  mount- 
ains on  a  mule  to  St.  Jean  Pied  du  Port.  The  precaution  was  well 
timed,  for  the  servant  was  arrested,  and  for  some  time  detained  as 
the  ambassador.  Meanwhile,  Alberoni,  aware  that  this  violent  mea- 
sure must  lead  to  retaliation  in  France,  wrote  to  Cellamare,  directing 
him,  in  case  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  "first  set 
fire  to  all  the  mines."  But  this  letter  arriving  after  Cellamare's 
detention,  was  intercepted  by  the  French  Grovernment,  and  would 
have  rendered  it  far  more  difficult  for  Alberoni,  had  he  even  wished 
it,  to  disavow  his  agent  and  his  acts.  The  Cardinal,  however,  enter- 
tained no  such  intention.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  learnt  the  mis- 
carriage of  his  hopeful  schemes,  he  induced  his  Royal  master  to 
issue,  on  the  25th  of  December,  a  manifesto,  avowing  and  justifying 
his  measures,  assailing  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
appealing  to  the  French  nation  against  it. 

After  such  provocation  it  was  impossible  for  the  Regent  any  longer 
to  withhold  a  declaration  of  war  against  Spain.  The  English  Cabi- 
net had  for  some  time  been  urging  him  to  this  measure,  and  delaying 
its  own,  with  a  view  to  his  accession.  Both  declarations  were  pub- 
lished at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  English  on  the  17th  of  December, 
0.  S.,  and  the  French  on  the  9th  of  January,  N.  S. 

*  See  these  letters  in  their  original  Italian  in  Boyer's  Political  State,  1718,  voL  ii.  p. 
609—518. 

t  "  Saint  Aignan  6tait  trop  jeune,  trop  timide,  et  surtout  trop  pauvre  pour  balancer  un 
homme  oomme  Alberoni.  On  ne  doit  pas  attendre  de  vigilapce  utile  d'un  ambassadeur 
qui  reoourt  aux  exp^diens  pour  vivre ;  or  ce  seigneur  ^tait  souvent  r^uit  4  engager  son 
argenterie ;  ainsi  qu'il  I'avoue  dans  ses  lettres  au  Marquis  de  LouvilLe."  (Mem.  de 
Louville,  voL  ii.  p.  189.) 
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At  this  period  the  Parliament  was  sitting,  it  having  met  on  the 
11th  of  November.  «  The  addresses  in  answer  to  the  mng's  speech, 
moved  in  the  Upper  House  bv  Lord  Carteret,  and  in  the  Lower  by 
Lord  Hinchinbroke,  produced  a  warm  debate  on  Spanish  affairs. 
Lord  Stanhope,  in  answer  to  Lord  Strafford,  gave  an  account  of  his 
late  negotiations  and  journeys,  stating  that  it  was  high  time  for 
Great  Britain  to  check  the  growth  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain,  in 
order  to  protect  and  secure  the  trade  of  British  subjects,  who  had 
been  violently  oppressed  by  the  Spaniards;  that  he  thought  it  an 
honour  to  have  been  among  those  who  advised  Sir  George  Byng's 
instructions;  and  that  he  was  ready  to  answer  for  them  with  his 
head.  On  a  division  the  Lords'  address  was  carried  by  83  against 
50.  In  the  Commons,  Walpole  declared  against  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  with  a  vehemence  which  shortly  afterwards  proved  a  little 
embarrassing  to  him,  when  in  scarcely  more  than  a  year  he  became 
a  steady  supporter  of  that  very  system.  He  observed  that  the  late 
measures  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations,  and  a  breach  of 
solemn  treaties,  and  that  the  giving  sanction  to  them  in  the  manner 
proposed  could  have  no  other  view  than  to  screen  Ministers,  who 
were  conscious  of  having  done  something  amiss,  and  who,  having 
begun  a  war  against  Spain,  would  now  make  it  the  Parliament's  war. 
Shippen  and  Wyndham  supported  Walpole,  but  Secretary  Craggs 
replied  to  him  with  great  spirit;  and  on  putting  the  question,  the 
Ministers  had  216  votes,  and  the  Opposition  155.  Subsequently, 
on  the  King's  declaration  of  war,  there  was  in  the  Commons  an 
equally  vehement  debate,  but  a  still  more  decisive  division.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  war  caused  any  dissatisfaction  in  the  nation 
at  large:  on  the  contrary,  the  vast  preparations  of  Spain  had  excited 
uneasiness,  and  their  attacks  on  our  trade  indignation ;  the  victory 
of  Byng  was  highly  celebrated,  and  the  opposition  of  Walpole  found 
but  few  supporters  amongst  the  friends  of  the  Hanover  succession. 
Besides,  with  the  multitude  there  are  two  things  which  are  almost 
always  very  popular  at  the  beginning:  the  first  is  a  war,  and  the 
second  a  peace. 

The  great  measure  of  this  session  was  the  Act  for  the  relief  of 
Protestant  Dissenters.  By  the  passing  of  the  Bill  against  Occasional 
Conformity  in  1711,  and  of  the  Schism  Bill  in  1714,  they  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  great  humiliation  and  depression,  and  they 
found  the  enmity  of  the  Tories  more  steady  than  the  friendship  of 
the  Whigs.  Stanhope,  however,  had  earnestly  espoused  their  cause, 
and,  ever  since  he  came  into  power,  had  sought  to  frame  and  carry 
through  some  measure  in  their  behalf.  He  wished  to  repeal  not 
merely  the  Bill  against  Occasional  Conformity  and  the  Schism  Bill, 
but  also  the  Test  Act,  thus  placing  the  Dissenters  on  the  footing  of 
perfect  political  equality.  Nor  were  the  views  of  Stanhope  confined 
to  Protestants;  he  had  also  formed  the  plan  of  repealing,  or  at  least 
of  very  greatly  mitigating,  the  penal  laws  in  force  against  the 
Roman  Catholics;  and  there  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  a  paper 
which  he  wrote  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  some  leading  men  of 
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that  persuasion,  containing  some  conditions  with  the  Pope,  and  some 
clauses  of  an  oath  for  themselves,  as  terms  of  J^he  proposed  indulg- 
ence. The  first  negotiations  failed,*  and  Stanhope's  life  was  too 
short  to  carry  that  design  any  farther ;  nor  do  I  think  that  he  or 
any  other  man,  at  that  period,  would  have  been  able  to  effect  it 
against  the  general  tide  of  public  feeling;  but  still  the  scheme 
seems  not  undeserving  of  attention,  as  the  earliest  germ  of  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation. 

Several  conferences  passed  between  Stanhope  and  some  of  the 

{)rinGipal  of  the  Protestant  Nonconformists,  and  they  found  Sunder- 
and  as  friendly  in  his  views,  though  not  so  sanguine  in  his  hopes. 
He  seems  to  have  estimated  more  justly  than  Stanhope  the  for- 
midable obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  concessions;  the  resist- 
ance not  merely  of  the  Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  but  perhaps  of 
the  Whigs  in  opposition,  notwithstanding  all  their  previous  pledges. 
"It  would  be  difficult  enough,"  said  Sunderland,  "to  repeal  the 
Schism  and  Occasional  Conformity  Acts,  but  any  attack  upon  the 
Test  Act  also  would  ruin  all."  Stanhope,  after  some  opposition, 
yielded  to  these  views,  and  joined  Sunderland  in  advising  the  Dis- 
senters to  forego  for  the  present  a  part  of  their  pretensions.  The 
Ministers  promised  that  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  should  be  pro- 
posed at  a  future  and  more  favourable  opportunity;  and  the  King 
himself,  who  had  taken  a  much  warmer  interest  in  this  than  in  most 
English  questions,  spoke  in  the  same  sense  to  Lord  Barrington,  one 
of  the  dissenting  body;  the  Dissenters  acquiesced,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  only  some  few  of  the  less  important  clauses  of  the  Test 
Act  should  be  comprised  in  the  measure  of  relief. 

With  this  compromise,  Lord  Stanhope  brought  forward  his  mea- 
sure in  the  Lords  on  the  13th  of  December,  under  the  specious 
name  of  an  Act  for  strengthening  the  Protestant  interest.  He 
endeavoured  to  show  the  reason  and  advantage  of  restoring  Dis- 
senters to  their  natural  rights,  and  of  easing  them  from  these  stig- 
matising and  oppressive  laws,  which,  he  said,  had  been  made  in  tur- 
bulent times,  and  obtained  by  indirect  methods;  and  he  argued, 
that  by  the  union  of  all  true  Protestants,  the  Church  of  England 
would  still  be  the  head  of  all  the  Protestant  churches,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  become  the  patriarch  of  all  the  PrcJtestant 
clergy.  Lords  Sunderland  and  Stamford  made  some  observations 
(of  these  we  have  no  record)  in  support  of  the  motion.  But  a  pow- 
erful combination  immediately  appeared  against  it.     The  Duke  of 

•  Craggs  writes  to  Stanhope,  June  30,  1719,  "Dr.  Strickland  thought  that  the  paper 
was  digested  in  the  properest  form  to  !>e  shown  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and,  at  his 
request  and  persuasion,  I  carried  a  copy  of  that  paper,  not  signed,  to  a  meeting  where 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Waldegrave,  and  Mr.  Charles  Howard  assisted.  ....  I  found 
the  two  noblemen  inclinable  to  come  into  the  proposal  therein  made/'  The  negotiation 
was,  however,  broken  off.  Cmggs  says  in  another  letter,  of  July  24,  "I  understand  since, 
that  these  folks  have  been  misled  by  the  Prince's  people,  who  have  given  them  mighty 
assurances  that  they  would  destroy  the  present  Ministry  with  the  King,  and  so  dis- 
couraged them  from  engaging  themselves  in  a  fallhig  house.  There  is  good  reason  to 
btMieve  that  this  is  all  owing  to  Mr.  Pulteney.''  These  letters  are  in  the  Hardwicke 
Papers,  vol.  cxxv.* 
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DeYonshire  first  complained  that  the  House  was  taken  by  snrprisei 
and  that  it  was  irregular  to  bring  in  a  bill  of  so  great  consequence 
without  previous  notice,  forgetting,  until  Stanhope  reminded  him, 
that  he  himself  had  pursued  that  very  course  two  years  before,  in 
bringing  forward  a  still  more  important  measure,  the  Septennial 
Act.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  observed,  with  a  sneer,  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  certainly  the  happiest  church  in  the  world, 
since  even  the  greatest  contradictions — ^two  acts  made  for  her 
security,  and  the  repeal  of  those  very  acts — were  all  said  to  con- 
tribute to  her  support.  Earl  Gowper  declared  himself  favourable  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act,  but  apprehensive  for  the  security  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  ^'  because  he  looked  upon  those  acts 
as  the  main  bulwark  of  our  excellent  constitution  in  church  and 
state,  and  therefore  would  have  them  inviolably  preserved  and 
untouched.''  The  Earl  of  Isla  said  that  he  considered  the  measure 
a  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  with  Scotland. 

The  discussion  being  postponed  till  the  18th,  was  on  that  day 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bench.  Both  the 
Archbishops  (Doctors  Wake  and  Dawes)  declared  against  the  mea- 
sure; his  Grace  of  Canterbury  observing,  that  ''the  scandalous 
practice  of  occasional  conformity  was  condemned  by  the  soberest 
part  of  the  Dissenters  themselves ;  and  that  he  could  not  forbear 
saying  that  some  amongst  them  made  a  wrong  use  of  the  favour  and 
indulgence  that  was  shown  them  upon  the  Revolution,  though  they 
had  the  least  share  in  that  happy  event.''  He  also  derived  an  argu- 
ment against  the  measure  from  the  lenity  of  the  Government;  urging 
that  since  the  Schism  Act  had  never  been  enforced,  and  was,  in  fact, 
a  dead  letter,  it  seemed  needless  to  make  a  law  to  repeal  it.  Seve- 
ral other  prelates  took  the  same  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bill  was  strongly  defended  by  Bishops  Hoadly,  Willis,  Gibson,  and 
Kennett.""  The  latter,  however,  hurried  away  by  his  zeal,  was  be- 
trayed into  some  very  unseemly  remarks  on  the  clergy  in  Charles 
the  First's  reign,  who,  he  said,  ''  had  promoted  arbitrary  measures 
and  persecutions,  until  they  first  brought  scandal  and  contempt  upon 
the  clergy,  and  at  last  ruin  both  upon  church  and  state" — a  reflec- 
tion, which,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  smartly  observed  in  his  reply,  would 
have  much  better  become  a  descendant  of  Bradshaw  than  a  successor 
of  Laud ! 

The  debate  was  continued  on  the  following  day,  and  was  con- 
cluded by  a  division  of  86  for  the  bill  and  68  against  it — so  large  a 
minority  that  the  Ministers  felt  themselves  compelled,  in  Committee, 
to  comply  with  Cowper's  amendments,  and  to  strike  out  the  clauses 
referring  to  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  With  this  mutilation 
the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  Commons.  A  sharp  debate  ensued  on 
the  7th  of  January,  and  in  the  list  of  those  who  spoke,  we  find  the 

*  Bishop  Kennett  was  rather  less  indulgent  to  Roman  Catholics.  In  his  MS.  Diary 
he  appears  much  displeased  with  Swift,  whom  he  heard  ''instructing a  young  nohleman 
that  the  best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope — a  papist!"  (See  SwiA's  Works,  vol.  xvL 
p.  100.) 
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name  of  almost  every  man  of  any  political  note  in  the  House ;  but 
even  the  meagre  and  scanty  records  'which  are  usually  given  of 
speeches  at  this  period  fail  us  here,  the  gallery  having  been  on  that 
day  closed  against  strangers.  We  only  know  that  Walpole  and  his 
friends  warmly  opposed  the  bill,  that  some  personal  altercation  arose 
between  him  and  Lechmere,  and  that  on  a  division  there  appeared 

243  Ayes  to  202  Noes.  It  was  observed  that  even  this  small  ma- 
jority was  gained  chiefly  by  the  Scotch  members,  for  of  37  that  were 
in  the  House,  34  voted  for  the  bill.  It  passed,  however,  without 
much  further  debate,  and  without  any  change. 

When  we  consider  the  powerful  combination  by  which  this  bill  was 
opposed,  and  the  narrow  majority  by  which  it  was  carried  in  both 
Houses,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Sunderland  judged  rightly  in  his 
wish  to  exclude  the  Test  Act  from  its  provisions,  and  that,  had  Stan- 
hope's vehemence  prevailed,  the  whole  measure  would  have  miscar- 
ried. But  the  "more  favourable  opportunity"  promised  the  Dis- 
senters for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  never  came. 
Those  Acts  remained  on  the  Statute  book  one  hundred  and  nine 
years  more,  but  remained  only  like  rusty  weapons  hung  in  an 
armoury,  trophies  of  past  power,  not  instruments  of  further  aggres- 
sion or  defence.  An  Indemnity  Bill,  passed  every  year  from  the 
first  of  George  the  Second  (there  were  some,  but  very  few  excep- 
tions*) threw  open  the  gates  of  all  oflBces  to  Protestant  Dissenters 
as  fully  as  if  the  law  had  been  repealed ;  and  if  they  still  wished  its 
repeal,  it  was  because  they  thought  it  an  insult,  not  because  they 
felt  it  an  injury. 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  18th  of  April.  In  his 
Mcgesty's  speech  allusion  was  made  to  his  design  of  passing  the 
summer  in  his  German  dominions,  and  he  accordingly  set  out  for 
them  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Stanhope,  though  appointed  one  of 
the  Lords  Justices,  was  the  minister  who  attended  the  King  abroad. 
The  Duchess  of  Kendal  also,  as  usual,  accompanied  his  Majesty. 
No  mention  was  made  in  the  Regency  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  thereupon  indignantly  retired  into  the  country.  Nor 
were  they  deputed  to  hold  levees  during  the  King's  absence,  that 
duty,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  public,  and  further  divulgement  of 
family  discord,  being  assigned  to  the  young  Princesses. 

•  See  Mr.  Hallam's  Const  Hist.,  vol.  iii.  p.  334. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

In  England,  as  in  France,  the  hopes  of  Alberoni  rested  more  on 
internal  factions,  than  on  foreign  arms.  He  knew  the  numbers  and 
influence  of  the  English  Jacobites ;  he  heard  the  clamours  of  the 
opposition  against  the  Spanish  war,  and  he  trusted  that  the  party 
which  so  eagerly  echoed  his  manifestoes  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
would  be  as  ready  to  support  him  in  his  schemes  against  the  reigning 
family.  But  in  this  he  was  certainly  quite  deceived.  Most  states- 
men bred  in  despotic  monarchies  utterly  mistake  the  nature  of  our 
Parliamentary  warfare,  and  cannot  distinguish  between  the  loyal 
subject  who  declaims  against  a  minister,  and  the  traitor  who  plots 
against  the  throne.  Flushed  with  vain  hopes,  and  finding  the 
prospect  of  the  Swedish  invasion  closed  by  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  Alberoni  resolved  to  assist  the  Pretender  with  an  expedi- 
tion of  his  own.  Accordingly,  he  gave  directions  for  equipping  a 
formidable  armament  at  Cadiz,  and  offered  its  command  to  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  the  same  general  who  some  years  before  had  led  an 
English  expedition  against  Spain,  who  had  attempted  Cadiz,  and 
stormed  Vigo !  But  such  are  only  the  common  vicissitudes  of 
exiles  ;  they  are  used  as  tools  by  those  who  once  felt  them  as  foes. 
The  Pretender  himself  was  also  invited  to  Spain,  not  indeed  to  head 
the  vanguard  of  the  invading  army,  but  to  be  able  to  join  it  speedily, 
in  the  event  of  its  safe  landing  and  prosperous  progress. 

Since  the  influence  of  France  had  compelled  him  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees,  James  had  resided  sometimes  at  Urbino  and  sometimes  at 
Rome.  He  had  lately,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  party,  contracted  a 
marriage  with  Princess  Clementina,  the  grand-daughter  of  John 
Sobieski,  late  King  of  Poland,  and  she  was  on  her  way  to  join  her 
betrothed  husband,  when  she  was  arrested  and  detained  at  Inspruck, 
in  the  Imperial  territories :  a  favour  of  the  Emperor  to  the  English 
Government  unworthy  of  them  to  solicit,  and  base  in  him  to  grant. 
The  memory  of  John  Sobieski,  the  heroic  deliverer  of  Vienna,  might 
have  claimed  more  gratitude  from  the  son  of  the  Prince  whom  he 
had  saved.  The  Chevalier  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  Alberoni's 
invitation  to  Spain  ;  but  knowing  the  great  power  of  the  Imperialists 
in  Italy,  and  seeing  by  the  affair  at  Inspruck  how  readily  that  power 
would  be  exerted  against  him,  especially  while  a  British  fleet  rode 
victorious  in  the  Mediterranean,  he  thought  stratagem  requisite  to 
effect  his  design.  He  pretended  to  set  out  to  the  northward  with 
the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Perth,  and  in  reality  despatched  those  noble- 
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men  and  a  part  of  his  suite,  who,  as  he  expected,  were  arrested  at 
Voghera,  he  being  supposed  to  be  amongst  them.  They  were  con- 
veyed to  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  some  time  elapsed  before  the  mis- 
take was  discovered  and  the  prisoners  were  released.  The  news  that 
the  Pretender  was  taken  had  meanwhile  spread  abroad,  and  Lord 
Stair  had  written  it  in  triumph  to  the  Ministers  in  London.  Under 
the  cover  of  this  report,  James  secretly  embarked  at  the  little  port 
of  Nettuno ;  and  after  touching  at  Cagliari,  landed  at  Rosas  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  1719.  There  being  then  no  further  object  in 
mystery,  he  was  received  at  Madrid,  not  only  publicly,  but  royally; 
his  residence  was  appointed  in  the  palace  of  Buen  Retire,  and  visits 
were  paid  to  him  as  to  the  King  of  England  by  Philip  and  his 
Queen.  The  magnificence  of  his  entry  and  public  reception  is  ex- 
tolled by  Spanish  writers.  But  I  may  observe  in  passing,  that  the 
ancient  splendour  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  had  long  since  faded  away, 
during  the  melancholy  reigns  of  the  last  Austrian  Princes,  and  that 
the  subsequent  accounts  of  it  which  the  Spaniards  are  still  inclined 
to  utter  and  we  to  receive  are  often  indebted  to  fancy  for  their  bril- 
liant colouring.  Never,  for  example,  was  there  an  occasion  when 
splendour  woiidd  have  been  more  natural  and  becoming;  when  it 
better  accorded  with  the  popular  feeling,  or  had  been  ushered  in  by 
longer  preparation,  than  the  first  public  entry  of  Philip  himself  in 
February,  1701,  four  months  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second; 
yet  never  was  there  a  pageant  more  mean  and  unsightly.  For  when 
we  discard  the  national  exaggerations,  and  look  to  the  impartial 
testimony  of  an  Englishman,  who  happened  to  be  present,  we  find 
that  '^  his  Majesty  entered  in  a  filthy  old  coach  of  the  late  King, 
without  guards;  his  better  sort  of  attendants,  some  on  horseback 
and  some  in  coaches,  at  half  an  hour's  distance  from  one  another ; 
and  divers  of  the  inferior  sort  attending  the  baggage,  in  so  very 
ragged  clothes  as  exposed  them  extremely  to  the  scorn  of  the 
Spaniards."  At  the  same  time  order  was  so  ill  preserved,  that  "no 
less  than  forty  men,  women,  and  children,  were  trod  under  foot  and 
killed  outright,  and  above  one  hundred  are  now  said  to  be  languish- 
ing under  their  bruises,  and  dying  daily."* 

On  James's  arrival  at  Madrid,  the  orders  for  sailing  were  de- 
spatched to  the  armament  at  Cadiz.  It  consisted  of  five  men  of 
war  and  about  twenty  transports,  with  5000  soldiers,  partly  Irish, 
on  board,  and  arms  for  30,000  more.  Several  of  the  chief  exiles  of 
1715  took  part  in  this  enterprise.  Ormond  himself  was  to  embark 
when  the  fleet  touched  at  Coruna,  and  to  assume  its  command  with 
the  title  of  Captain-General  of  the  King  of  Spain.f  He  was  pro- 
vided with  a  proclamation  to  be  published  at  his  landing,  in  the 
name  of  Philip,  declaring  that  his  Majesty  had  determined  to  send 
part  of  his  forces  as  auxiliaries  to  King  James ;  that  he  hoped  Pro- 
vidence would  favour  so  just  a  cause;  but  that  the  fear  of  ill  suc- 

•  Mr.  Jackson  to  Mr.  Pcpys,  Feb.  24,  1701.     Pepys'  Correspondence. 

t  Duke  of  Ormond  tn  tbe  Pretender,  March  17  and  27,  1719.     Stuart  Papers. 
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cess  should  not  hinder  any  person  from  declaring  for  it,  since  he 
promised  a  secure  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  all  that  should  join 
him ;  and  in  case  they  were  forced  to  leave  their  country,  he  en- 
gaged that  every  sea  or  land  officer  should  have  the  same  rank  as 
he  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  soldiers  be  received  and  treated 
like  his  own. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  the  King  and  Ministers  were  still  more 
active  for  their  own  defence.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  eager  to  requite 
a  similar  favour,  had  sent  them  timely  warning  of  the  intended  eq^pe- 
dition  ;*  and  he  offered  them  the  aid  of  any  number  of  his  troops. 
These  were  declined;  but  six  battalions  were  accepted,  and  came 
over  from  the  Austrians  in  the  Netherlands,  and  tyiro  thousand  men 
from  the  States-General — ^a  very  doubtful  policy,  where  the  strength 
of  the  foreign  succour  was  by  no  means  such  as  to  counterbalance 
the  disgrace  of  employing  it.  The  English  troops  were  disposed  to 
the  best  advantage,  especially  in  the  north  and  west.  A  squadron 
of  our  ships,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  rode  in  the  Channel.  Both 
Houses  assured  the  King  of  their  support,  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued  offering  10,000Z.  for  the  apprehension  of  Ormond  on  his 
landing.f 

But  on  this  occasion  it  might  be  said  of  George,  as  once  of 
Honorius,!  that  winds  and  storms  fought  upon  his  side.  Scarcely  * 
had  the  Spanish  fleet  lost  sight  of  Cape  Finisterre  before  it  was 
assailed  by  a  tremendous  tempest.  The  surges  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
lashed  into  fury  by  a  hurricane  for  twelve  days,  scattered  all  the 
ships  from  each  other,  and  tossed  them  far  and  wide.  In  the  ex- 
tremity of  danger  most  of  the  crews  cast  overboard  the  horses, 
the  guns,  the  stands  of  arms,  in  order  to  lighten  the  vessels ;  others 
were  dismasted  or  unrigged;  and  the  same  ports  which  had  lately 
sent  them  forth  strong  and  well  appointed  ships  saw  them  return 
one  by  one  as  crippled  wrecks.  Against  such  disasters  even  the 
genius  of  Alberoni  could  not  strive,  and  all  further  thoughts  of  the 
expedition  were  abandoned. § 

It  was  only  a  further  aggravation  of  the  calamity  of  this  tempest 

*  Letter  of  Abb6  Dubois  to  Earl  Stanhope,  March  15,  1719.  Hardwicke  Papers,  vol. 
xxxviii.  He  gives  all  the  details  of  the  Chevalier's  emTmrkntion  at  Neituno,  says  that 
Cammock  haci  gone  to  him  at  Rome  deguise  en  mateht,  and  that  Ormond  passed  the  Pyre- 
nees deguii^  en  valet.  He  offers  as  aid  "  tout  ce  que  nous  pourrions  faire  pour  la  conser- 
vation de  la  France  si  elle  ^tait  en  danger." 

t  There  were  two  proclamations,  one  at  Dublin  and  the  other  in  London ;  the  one 
offering  10,000/.  and  the  other  5000/.  A  strange  distinction  \  (Boyer's  Polit.  State,  17 1», 
vol.  i.  p.  4 1  and  33C.)  The  Duke's  house  in  St.  James's  Square,  was  about  this  time  set 
up  to  auction  by  the  Government;  it  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Hackeit  for  7500/. 

X  The  noble  lines  of  Claudian  are  well  known : — 

*•  O  nimium  dilecte  Deo,  cui  fundit  ab  antris 
.^k>lus  armatas  hyemes,  cui  militat  a>ther, 
£t  conjuiaii  veniunt  ad  classica  venti!" 

(De  ni.  Cons.  Honor,  t.  96.) 

§  Ormond  himself  had  written  to  Alberoni  from  Coruna  (March  22,  1719,  Stuart 

Papers),  requesting  a  delay,  or  in  fact  a  relinquishment  of  the  enterprise,  as  its  design 

was  already  known  to  France  and  England.     He  could  iK)t,  he  says,  be  so  imprudent 

as  to  propose  to  attack  England  with  5000  men,  unless  by  surprise. 
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to  the  Jacobites  that  two  frigates  escaped  its  violence  and  pursued 
their  voyage  to  Scotland,  since,  thus  unsupported,  they  could  of 
course  only  bring  ruin  on  those  whom  they  conveyed  and  on  those 
who  welcomed  them.  On  board  were  the  Earls  Marischal  and  Sea- 
forth,  and  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  with  some  arms  and  about 
300  Spanish  soldiers.  They  landed  on  the  16th  of  April  at  Kintail 
in  Ross-shire ;  and  the  frigates  putting  out  again  to  sea,  left  them 
scarcely  any  alternative  but  to  become  either  conquerors  or  captives. 
Their  first  object  was  concealment,  in  order  to  await  the  expected 
landing  of  Ormond  in  England ;  accordingly,  they  scarcely  advanced 
beyond  Kintail,*  and  for  some  time  the  Government  believed  that 
they  had  re-embarked.  A  few  hundred  Highlanders  joined  them, 
either  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  exiled  Lords,  or  the  bold  adven- 
turers that  always  swarm  in  a  lawless  country,  but  there  was  no 
general  gathering  of  the  clans. f  During  some  weeks  they  appear 
to  have  remained  unmolested;  a  strong  proof  of  the  unwillingness 
to  give  information,  and  of  the  thorough  disaffection  of  that  district 
to  the  existing  government.  At  length  some  ships  of  war  coming  to 
that  coast  retook  Donan  Castle,  of  which  the  rebels  had  made  them- 
selves masters  ;  and  General,  now  Lord,  Carpenter,  who  commanded 
in  Scotland,  directed  some  forces  against  them  from  Inverness.  The 
officer  employed  in  this  service  was  General  Wightman:  he  had 
with  him  about  1000  men,  and  found  the  insurgents  above  2000 
strong,  occupying  a  strong  position  at  Glenshiel.  Making  the  best 
disposition  of  his  scanty  force,  he  began  the  attack  on  the  evening 
of  the  10th  of  June,  the  Pretender's  birthday.  The  triumph  of  dis- 
cipline over  numbers  was  on  this  occasion  easy  and  complete ;  the 
Highlanders  did  not  venture  to  come  to  a  close  engagement,  but 
were  driven  from  rock  to  rock,  until  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where 
they  immediately  dispersed.  The  loss  of  the  King's  troops  scarcely 
exceeded  20  killed  and  120  wounded.  The  Highlanders,  swift  of 
foot  and  familiar  with  the  country,  easily  made  their  escape  one  by 
one  to  their  homes;  but  the  Spaniards,  who  had  no  such  facilities, 
and  who  kept  together  as  a  body,  were  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  They  were  sent  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  where  the 
leading  Jacobites  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  civilities,  and 
even  advancing  money  to  the  officers.  J     As  for  General  Wightman, 

•  Aocordinp  to  San  Phelipe,  I^ord  Seaforth  went  on  to  Bracaam  (Coment  vol.  ii.  p. 
210);  meaning,  prolxibly,  as  has  been  sup^jesied  to  ine,  Brahan  Castle,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Mackenzies.  The  names  in  San  Phelipe  are  often  strangely  distorted.  With  him 
the  Duke  du  Maine,  for  instance,  becomes  Htanena;  Lord  Townshend,  Fouvesktndan  j 
and  Lord  Cobham,  Chacon. 

t  **A  resolution  had  been  universally  taken  not  to  move  in  Scotland  till  England  was 
fairly  engaged  "  (J^ockhart's  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  22.)  The  Jacobites  at  Edinburgh  were 
also  on  their  guard  against  false  rumours.  An  express  came  to  them  from  Lonl  Stor- 
mont  in  Annandale,  that  Ormond's  fleet  had  been  seen  to  pass  that  coast ;  "  but  I  gave  it 
nocretlii,"  says  Lockhart,  "  when  1  perceived  his  Lordship's  letter  was  dated  at  one  in  the 
morning,  about  which  time  I  knew  he  was  apt  to  credit  any  news  that  pleased  him." 

J  Lockhart's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  23.  **  The  great  sirjtbs  of  the  officers,"  he  says, 
**  appeared  even  in  tlieir  looks,  though  their  Spanish  pride  would  not  allow  ihera  to  com- 
plaiu." 
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^^I  am  taking  a  tour,"  he  writes,  'through  all  the  difficult  passes 
of  Seaforth's  country,  to  terrify  the  rebels  by  burning  the  houses 
of  the  guilty,  and  preserving  those  of  the  honest."*  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  this  delicate  operation  would  be  per- 
formed with  the  nice  discrimination  it  required,  and  whether  hasty 
and  exasperated  soldiers  were  always  the  best  possible  judges  of 
who  had  and  who  had  not  a  leaning  to  the  Jacobites. 

The  three  leaders  of  this  forlorn  hope,  Lords  Tullibardine,  Maris- 
chal,  and  Seaforth  ^the  last  of  whom  had  been  wounded  in  the  action), 
succeeded  in  escapmg  a  surrender,  which,  in  their  case,  would  have 
been  the  first  step  to  the  scaflfold.  They  took  shelter  in  the  Western 
Isles,  where  they  lurked  till  the  ardour  of  pursuit  had  abated,  and 
then  embarked  in  disguise  for  Spain.  The  further  fate  of  these  emi- 
nent exiles  was  very  various.  Seaforth  received  the  Royal  pardon  in 
1726,  and  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  (till  1740)  in  quiet  retirement.  Tullibardine  survived  to 
share  the  enterprise  of  Prince  Charles  in  1745,  and  to  die  next  year 
of  a  broken  heart  in  the  Tower.  The  Earl  Marischal,  with  his 
brother,  James  Keith,  after  various  vicissitudes,  entered  the  Prussian 
service ;  where  the  latter  rose  to  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal,  and  to 
the  friendship  of  Frederick,  and  closed  his  heroic  life  on  the  fatal 
field  of  Hochkirchen.*  On  his  part  Lord  Marischal  was  employed 
in  civil  afiairs;  went  on  missions  into  France  and  Spain ;  and  in  the 
evening  of  his  life,  when  in  need  of  repose,  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  little  state  of  Neuchatel.  It  was  there  that,  in  1762,  he  be- 
came the  patron  and  friend  of  Rousseau,  who  has  drawn  an  interest- 
ing portrait  of  his  honoured  old  age.     ^'  He  used,"  says  that  eloquent 

writer,  '^  to  call  me  his  child,  and  I  called  him  my  father 

When  first  I  beheld  this  venerable  man,  my  first  feeling  was  to  grieve 
over  his  sunk  and  wasted  frame ;  but  when  I  raised  my  eyes  on  his 
noble  features,  so  full  of  fire,  and  so  expressive  of  truth,  I  was  struck 

with  admiration My  Lord  Marischal,  though  a  wise  man, 

is  not  free  from  defects.  With  the  most  penetrating  glance,  with 
the  nicest  judgment,  with  the  deepest  knowledge  of  mankind,  he  yet 
is  sometimes  misled  by  prejudices,  and  can  never  be  disabused  of 
them.  There  is  something  strange  and  wayward  in  his  turn  of  mind. 
He  appears  to  forget  the  persons  he  sees  every  day,  and  remembers 
them  at  the  moment  when  they  least  expect  it;  his  attentions  appear 
unseasonable,  and  his  presents  capricious.  He  gives  or  sends  away 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  whatever  strikes  his  fancy,  whether  of 
value  or  whether  a  trifle.  A  young  Genevese,  who  wished  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  being  one  day  introduced  to  him, 
my  Lord  gave  him,  instead  of  a  letter,  a  small  satchel  full  of  peas, 
which  he  desired  him  to  deliver  to  his  Majesty.  On  receiving  this 
singular  recommendation,  the  King  immediately  granted  a  commis- 

*  General  Wightman  to  Lord  Carpenter,  June  17,  1719.     Londoa  Gazette. 


'  [See  poMlea,  chap,  xxxv.] 
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Bion  to  the  bearer.  These  high  intellects  have  between  them  a  secret 
language  which  common  minds  can  never  understand.  Such  little 
eccentricities,  like  the  caprices  of  a  pretty  woman,  rendered  the  so- 
ciety of  my  Lord  Marischal  only  the  more  interesting,  and  never 
warped  in  his  mind  either  the  feelings  or  the  duties  of  friendship."* 
After  the  failure  of  Ormond's  expedition,  the  Pretender  could  no 
longer  forward  the  views  of  Spain;  his  presence  at  Madrid  was  only 
an  additional  bar  to  peace,  and  his  entertainment  an  additional  bur- 
den on  the  treasury.  Alberoni,  therefore,  began  to  wish  for  his 
departure,  and  the  Prince  himself  to  be  weary  of  his  stay.  A  pre- 
text alone  was  wanting  on  both  sides,  when  news  was  brought  that 
Princess  Sobieski  had  contrived  to  make  her  escape  from  Inspruck, 
and  to  reach  Bologna  without  further  molestation.  Her  liberation 
was  mainly  contrived  by  Charles  Wogan,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
prisoners  of  Preston,  and  who  continued  a  most  devoted  partisan  of 
the  Stuart  cause.  Arriving  at  Inspruck  under  a  false  name,  he  ob- 
tained admittance  for  a  female  servant  of  one  Mrs.  Missat,  into  the 
convent  where  Clementina  was  confined,  and  proposed,  without  let- 
ting her  fully  into  the  secret,  that  she  should  change  clothes  with 
the  Princess.  But,  at  nearly  the  last  moment,  Jenny,  the  maid-ser- 
vant, hearing  Wogan  and  his  companions  name  the  word  "Princess" 
to  each  other,  became  acquainted  with  the  real  rank  of  the  person 
concerned,  and  afraid  of  engaging  any  further  in  an  affair  of  state. 
Many  fair  words  and  some  pieces  of  gold  were  tried  in  vain  to  per- 
suade her ;  but  her  female  resolution  melted  away  before  the  well- 
timed  promise  of  a  beautiful  suit  of  brocade  belonging  to  her  mistress. 
Thus  taking  advantage  of  a  storm  of  wind  and  hail,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  dark  night,  the  Princess  assumed  the  disguise  of  Jenny, 
came  out  of  the  gate  in  her  place,  and  set  forth  on  the  horses  which 
Wogan  kept  ready,  and  notwithstanding  bad  roads,  and  worse  wea- 
ther, she  never  rested  in  her  journey,  till  she  had  left  the  Austrian, 
and  entered  the  Venetian  territories.f^  At  these  tidings,  which 
afforded  the  desired  pretext  for  departure,  James  immediately  took 
leave  of  the  Spanish  Court,  and  returned  to  Italy  to  solemnise  his 
marriage. 

*  Roussenu,  Confessiions,  livre  xii.    But  I  cannot  swallow  his  peas. 

t  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  vol.ii.  p.  212,  ed.  1830.  Wogan  was  knighted  for  this  ser- 
vice by  the  Pope.  He  afterwards  entered  the  Sjianish  service,  and  became  a  valued 
oorrespondent  of  Swilt     (Works,  vol.  zvii.  p.  438,  Sec.) 


*  ["  The  Pretender  had  a  medal  struck  on  this  occasion  by  Hamerani,  the  Pope's  rofr 
dalist.    On  one  side  was  represented  the  bride's  head,  with  this  legend  : 

Clementina  M.  Eritan.  Fr.  et  Hib.  Regina. 
And  on  tlie  other,  the  same  princess  in  a  triumphal  car,  with  the  reins  in  her  hands,  and 
horses  on  a  full  gallop,  with  this  motto : 

Fortunam  Caiuafnque  uqtior. 
Underneath, 

Deetptit  Cwtodibus,  MDCCXIX." 

'  Keysler*s  Travels  in  Germany,  Italy,  &c.    Letter  48,  English  translation. — ^London. 
1760.] 
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Alberoni  had  hoped  that  a  few  of  the  shattered  ships  of  Ormond's 
fleet  might  be  speedily  repaired  and  sent  out;  not,  indeed,  for  their 
original  destination,  but  for  the  smaller  object  of  rousing  and  exciting 
the  malcontents  in  Brittany.  Partly,  however,  from  necessary  re- 
pairs, and  partly  from  the  dilatory  disposition  oif  Don  Bias  de  Loya, 
I  the  officer  intrusted  with  this  enterprise,  the  proper  time  for  it  slipt 
by,  and  the  French  Government  was  enabled  to  pour  troops  into  the 
disaffected  province,  and  to  quell  every  hope  of  a  rising.* 

Nor  was  the  campaign  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier  less  adverse  to 
the  views  of  Alberoni.  Early  in  April,  the  French  had  taken  the 
field  with  more  than  80,000  men;  and  though  Villars  had  refused 
the  command,  it  had  been  accepted  by  Berwick.  It  was  strange  to 
see  the  conqueror  of  Almanza  warring  against  Philip  the  Fifth, 
and  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Liria  in  arms  against  his  son ;  but  it 
was  known  that  his  cold  temper  was  seldom  stirred  by  any  personal 
partialities;  and  that  his  stern  sense  of  duty  never  yielded  either  to 
terror  or  temptation.  On  the  other  side,  the  Spaniards,  the  flower 
of  whose  forces  was  in  Sicily,  could  muster  only  a  few  regiments  of 
worn-out  veterans  or  raw  recruits. 

Philip,  nevertheless,  determined  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
those  forces,  deceived  by  the  flattering  representations  of  his  agents, 
and  j;ru8ting  that,  at  his  approach,  the  French  soldiers  would  quit 
their  ranks  and  hail  as  their  chief  the  only  surviving  grandson  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  He  arrived  at  Pamplona,  attended  by  the 
Queen,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  the  Prime  Minister;  and  in  pur- 
suance of  his  hopes,  prepared  an  address  to  the  soldiers  of  Berwick, 
and  assigned  the  very  regiments  in  which  those  who  should  come 
over  were  to  be  enrolled.  Nay,  so  confident  was  he  of  the  issue, 
that  he  had  formed  the  design  of  advancing  almost  alone  amongst 
the  French  troops,  and  claiming  their  allegiance  as  the  rightful  Re- 
gent. But  Alberoni,  afraid  to  endanger  his  Majesty's  person  in 
this  romantic  enterprise,  opposed  it  by  urgent  remonstrances ;  and 
finding  these  received  with  less  docility  than  usual,  contrived  to 
defeat  it  by  a  false  order,  and  consequent  delay  of  the  Boyal  at- 
tendants. 

The  King's  proclamation  to  the  French  soldiers  was,  however, 
published.  But  the  instinct  of  military  obedience  is  too  strong  to 
be  broken,  except  on  very  rare  occasions  and  by  very  extraordinary 
men.  The  French  troops,  so  far  from  deserting,  advanced  rapidly 
from  conquest  to  conquest ;  and  Philip  was  reduced  to  remain  an 
indignant  spectator  of  reverses  which  he  could  neither  hinder  nor 
avenge.  M.  de  Silly,  who  commanded  the  army  before  the  coming 
of  Berwick,  passed  the  Bidassoa  and  reduced  Port  Passage,  where 
he  found  six  large  men-of-war  on  the  stocks  nearly  finished;  and 

*  **  J'ai  1q  le  proc^  de  ceux  qui  furent  executes  k  Nantes.  Je  me  suis  entretena 
plusieurs  fois  avec  quelques  uns  des  juges  et  de  ceux  qui  furent  effigies ;  je  n'ai  jamais 
vu  de  compiot  plus  mal  organist.  Plusieurs  ne  savaient  pas  exaetement  de  quoi  11  ^tait 
question  ou  ne  s'accordaient  pas  les  uns  avec  les  autres."  (Duclos,  M^m.  vol.  ii  p.  30, 
ed.^1791.) 
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these,  at  the  instigation  of  Colonel  William  Stanhope  (he  had  been 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  French  army)  were  committed  to  the  flames. 
The  arsenal  and  magazines  were  also  consumed,  and  the  total  loss 
of  the  Spaniards  on  this  occasion  has  been  estimated  at  not  less 
than  two  millions  of  dollars.  Faenterabia  was  then  invested,  and 
after  a  stubborn  defence  surrendered  on  the  18th  of  June.  The 
next  enterprise  of  the  invaders  was  partly  naval.  An  English 
squadron  having  appeared  oiF  the  coast  as  auxiliaries,  eight  hundred 
French  soldiers  were  embarked  and  conveyed  to  Santona,  another 
naval  station,  where  Alberoni  had  carried  on  the  construction  of  his 
fleet.  The  fortress  was  destitute  of  regular  troops,  and  garrisoned 
only  by  some  Miquelets  and  armed  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  fled  at  the  first  fire.  On  taking  possession  of  the  place,  the 
French,  as  at  Passages,  burnt  three  ships  of  war  on  the  stocks,  and 
the  materials  for  seven  more — a  conflagration  which,  following  the 
action  off  Cape  Bassaro  and  the  tempest  off  Cape  Finisterre,  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  navy,  and  was  ascribed  to  the 
maritime  jealousy  of  England.* 

Marshal  Berwick  next  turned  his  arms  against  St.  Sebastian,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  city  on  the  2d,  of  the  citadel  on  the  17th 
of  August,  while  Philip,  whose  force  did  not  exceed  16,000  men, 
could  do  nothing  for  its  relief,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  Mad- 
rid without  striking  a  blow.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  the 
whole  of  Guipuzcoa  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French;  and  the  States 
of  that  province  even  offered  to  acknowledge  their  dominion,  on  the 
condition  that  their  own  rights  and  liberties  should  be  secured.f 
That  this  offer,  which  would  only  have  increased  the  jealousy  of  the 
Allies  and  the  difficulties  of  a  peace,  was  promptly  rejected  by  the 
French  Government,  need  excite  no  surprise,  but  it  does  seem  strange 
to  find  such  an  offer  proceed  from  that  loyal  people.  We  find,  how- 
ever, on  further  investigation,  that  Alberoni,  in  his  eagerness  to 
establish  a  new  and  uniform  tariff  for  trade,  and  to  regulate  the  in- 
land custom-houses  between  the  various  kingdoms  of  the  monarchy, 
had  despotically  broken  through  and  trampled  on  the  ancient  and 
cherished  privileges  of  the  Basques.  It  seems,  in  fact,  the  peculiar 
curse  of  all  those  who  have  attempted  to  regenerate  Spain,  that  they 
think  it  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  laws 
which  they  find  already  happily  established  in  some  provinces,  and 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  the  same  dead  level  of  servitude — to  clear 
the  ground,  as  they  say,  for  a  more  regular  structure;  and  thus, 
while  they  profess  an  extension  of  freedom,  their  first  step  is  always 
to  abridge  it. 

Although  the  surrender  of  Santona  closed  the  campaign  in  Biscay, 

*  .  .  .  .  Que  era  el  principal  designio  de  los  Tngleses,  suspirando  siempre,  porque 
Espaiia  no  tenga  navios,  para  aprovecliarse  asi  de  los  tesoros  de  las  Indias  oon  los  suyos. 
(San  Phelipe,  ConDent.  vol.  ii.  p.  233.) 

t  This  proposal  was  made  from  Guipuzcoa  only,  and  not  from  Biscay  and  Alava  as 
stated  by  Coxe.  (House  of  Bourbon,  vol.  ii.  p.  354.)  He  is  also  mistaken  in  saying  that 
the  French  took  Urgel  (it  was  not  taken  at  all),  and  that  the  British  squadroa  which 
bad  ooK)perated  witli  their  army  took  Vigo  j  other  ships  performed  that  service. 
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the  north  of  Spain  was  exposed  to  further  aggressions  both  from 
the  French  and  English.  The  French  troops  entered  ^Catalonia, 
where  they  took  some  small  forts,  and  attempted  Rosas.  A  British 
squadron  sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  21st  of  September  with  4000 
troops  on  board,  who  were  commanded  by  Lord  Cobham,  and  in- 
tended to  attack  Coruna;  but  on  approaching  the  Spanish  coast  and 
obtaining  further  information,  this  project  was  abandoned  as  too 
hazardous,  and  Cobham  resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  Vigo,  where 
he  heard  that  many  of  Ormond's  stores  still  remained.  Vigo  had 
few  regular  troops  to  defend  it ;  and  when  the  British  landed  at 
three  miles  from  the  town  they  found  only  some  armed  peasants,  who 
showed  their  zeal  rather  than  their  judgment  in  keeping  up  a  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  distant  mountains.  Of  course  not  a  sin- 
gle shot  from  thence  could  reach  its  destination ;  and  in  this  exertion 
either  the  ammunition  or  the  courage  of  the  Gallicians  appears  to 
have  become  exhausted,  since  they  did  not  show  themselves  in  arms 
again.*  I  may  observe,  that  a  similar  story  is  told  of  the  Spanish 
army  in  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Talavera.f 

The  garrison  of  Vigo  having  first  spiked  the  cannon  in  the  town, 
left  it  open  to  the  English,  and  retired  into  the  citadel;  this  also 
yielded  on  the  21st  of  October,  after  a  few  days*  siege.  The  English 
found  43  pieces  of  ordnance,  2000  barrels  of  powder,  and  chests  of 
arms  containing  about  8000  muskets;  all  these,  relics  of  Ormond's 
armament,  and  seven  sloops,  were  seized  in  the  harbour.  The  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Redondella  and  Pontevedra  were  also  sacked  by  the 
troops,  who  were  then  re-embarked  for  England;  and  thus  ended  an 
attack  by  no  means  unattended  either  with  honour  or  advantage, 
but  hardly  equal  to  the  vaunts  with  which  the  "Important  and 
Secret  Expedition"  had  been  ushered  into  public  notice.  The  Court 
of  Madrid,  however,  showed  great  consternation  at  the  news ;  the 
number  of  the  English  and  their  object  were  unknown;  both  ap- 
peared magnified  through  the  mist  of  uncertainty,  and  it  was  feared 
that  they  might  be  only  the  vanguard  of  a  large  invading  army. 
Such  repeated  alarms  and  reverses  could  not  fail  to  rouse  even  the 
sluggish  nature  of  Philip,  and  to  shake  his  confidence  in  his  baffled 
minister. 

If  from  Biscay  or  Gallicia  the  eye  of  the  King  of  Spain  turned 
to  Sicily  and  his  main  army,  it  could  not  even  there  be  gladdened 
by  any  very  cheering  prospect.  After  the  reduction  of  Messina, 
the  Marquis  de  Lede  had  with  a  part  of  his  forces  undertaken  the 
siege  of  Melazzo;  a  place  well  fortified  and  of  great  natural  strength, 
built  upon  a  narrow  headland  which  juts  out  a  long  way  into  the 

•  There  wa»  no  want  of  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  Spaniards.  We  learn  from 
the  journal?  of  an  officer  present,  that  on  the  very  next  clay  "  most  of  the  soldiers  abuseti 
ihcnisolves  so  much  with  wine,  tJiat  a  small  body  of  men  might  have  given  us  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness."   i(Boyer's  Pnlit.  State,  1719,  vol.  ii.  p.  4U1.) 

-|-  •*  About  twelve  o'clock,  the  Spaniards  on  the  right  being  alarmed  at  some  horse  in 
their  front,  opened  a  prodigious  peal  of  musketry  and  artillery,  which  continued  for 
twenty  minutes  without  any  object"     (Napier's  Penins.  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  394.) 
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sea.*  It  had  withstood  the  Duke  de  Vivonne  in  1675  ;t  but  it  would 
probably  have  yielded  to  the  perseyering  attack  of  the  Spaniards, 
had  not  General  Garaflfa,  with  about  8000  Germans,  come  to  rein- 
force the  garrison  from  Naples,  and,  sallying  forth,  fought  a  sharp 
action  with  the  enemy.  Both  armies  then  drew  entrenchments  op- 
posite one  another  on  the  plain,  and  remained  encamped  all  the 
winter  without  coming  to  any  further  engagement,  and  both  suffering 
alike  from  the  malaria  of  that  marshy  soil,  and  from  that  inaction 
which,  as  Spinola  used  to  say,  is  sufficient  to  kill  any  General.^  But 
very  different  were  the  prospects  of  the  Germans  and  Spaniards  for 
the  future.  The  former,  masters  of  the  sea  by  the  assistance  of  the 
British  squadron,  were  assured  of  constant  supplies  in  the  winter, 
and  of  large  reinforcements  in  the  spring;  while  the  Spaniards, 
since  the  destruction  of  their  fleet  cooped  up  within  the  limits  of  the 
island,  durst  hope  for  no  other  succours  than  such  as  a  few  light 
ships  and  feluccas  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy  occasionally 
brought  them,  and  could  neither  improve  a  victory  nor  repair  a  de- 
feat. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  Austrian  reinforcements,  10,000  foot 
and  3000  horse,  were  mustered  at  Naples,  and  Count  Mercy  arrived 
from  Vienna  to  take  the  command  of  the  whole  army.  The  troops 
sailed  on  the  22d  from  the  Bay  of  Baias,  and  landed  on  the  28th  in 
the  Bay  of  Patti.  At  the  news  of  their  landing  the  Spaniards  im- 
mediately decamped  from  before  Melazzo,  with  so  much  precipitation 
as  to  leave  behind  them  their  sick,  two  thousand  sacks  of  flour,  and 
some  pieces  of  cannon,  and  retreated  to  the  inland  post  of  Franca 
Villa,  about  thirty-two  miles  distant.  Count  Mercy,  having  relieved 
Melazzo,  determined  to  march  against  them,  but  nearly  three  weeks 
elapsed  before  his  preparations  were  completed.  In  that  age  the 
Austrian  troops  were  always  slow  of  motion,  and  strangely  ill-sup- 
plied. Their  army  surgeons,  for  instance,  were  very  few  and  un- 
skilled ;  and  it  is  observed  by  a  contemporary,  that  with  their  soldiers 
there  was  little  difference  between  being  wounded  and  killed  in  action, 
except  that  of  a  lingering  or  a  sudden  death. 

At  length  on  the  27th  of  June  Count  Mercy  left  Melazzo  at  the 
head  of  21,000  men.  They  had  a  most  toilsome  march  for  three 
days  over  rugged  and  dreary  mountains  and  under  a  burning  sun, 
led  by  unwilling  guides,  and  harassed  by  the  armed  peasants  of  the 
country.  Arriving  at  length  on  the  heights  of  Tre  Fontane  they 
discovered  the  Spaniards  encamped  below  in  the  plain  of  Pranca 
Villa,  and  a  shout  of  joy  ran  through  the  whole  army  at  the  pros- 

•  The  present  state  of  Ma lazzo  is  well  described  by  CapL  Smyth  (Sicily,  p.  103);  but 
be  need  hardly  have  told  us  that  **  the  garrison  is  always  cominanded  by  a  military 
officer." 

j-  Muratori,  Annal.  d'ltal.  vol.  xi.  p.  330.  Boileau  prudently  glides  over  this  reverse 
in  bis  ingenious  letters  to  the  Duke  de  Vivonne,  and  does  not  blush  to  make  Voiture 
exclaim  from  the  dead,  ^  Nous  avous  ici  C^r,  Pomp^e,  et  Alexandre.  lis  trouvent  tous 
que  vous  avez  assez  attrapS  leur  air  dans  voire  maniere  de  combattre !  Surtout  Cessr 
vous  trouve  tr^  C^r." 

X  See  the  Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  p.  1G5,  ed.  1809. 
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pect  of  a  speedy  and  decisiTe  action.  The  Spaniards,  though  in  a 
plain,  held  a  strone  position;  their  front  protected  by  the  steep 
banks  of  the  riyer  Alcantara,*  their  wings  by  intrenchments,  their 
rear  by  rocky  ground  and  by  the  little  town  of  Franca  Villa.  In 
advance  of  them,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  was  a  con- 
vent of  Capuchins,  crowning  a  single  hill,  and  this  De  Lede  had 
occupied  with  his  best  troops,  the  Royal  Guards,  headed  by  the 
brave  Yilladarias.  Next  morning  the  battle  was  begun  by  the 
Germans  in  three  different  places,  and  soon  became  general.  The 
brunt  of  it  was  at  the  Capuchin  convent,  which  was  attacked  in 
succession  by  the  flower  of  the  German  forces,  but  which  Yilladarias 
most  gallantly  defended.  At  length  Count  Mercy  himself,  hoping 
to  animate  his  troops  by  his  presence  and  example,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  another  charge,  but  with  no  better  success ;  his  soldiers 
were  repulsed,  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  himself  severely 
wounded.  At  the  close  of  day  the  victory  had  every  where  de- 
clared in  favour  of  De  Lede,  and  the  Germans,  though  still  in  good 
order,  withdrew  from  their  attacks.  They  had  upwards  of  3000  men 
killed  and  wounded,  the  Spaniards  not  half  so  many;  and  it  must, 
I  think,  be  owned  that  the  steadiness  of  the  latter  under  the  forlorn 
and  disheartening  prospects  of  their  arms  in  Sicily,  was  highly 
honourable  to  the  national  character,  and  another  proof  how  little 
it  can  ever  be  daunted  by  reverses. 

But  this  victory  produced  only  barren  laurels.  De  Lede  could 
not  or  would  not  pursue  his  advantage;  and  the  enemy,  recovering 
from  their  discomfiture,  were  soon  enabled  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Messina.  The  citadel  made  a  most  resolute  defence,  but  not  being 
relieved  by  the  Spaniards,  was  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  18th 
of  October.  A  further  body  of  6000  Germans,  intended  for  the 
conquest  of  Sardinia,  were  diverted  from  their  destination  until  Sicily 
shoidd  be  quite  subdued,  and  they  sailed  from  Genoa  to  join  the 
forces  of  Mercy,  f  Apart  of  the  army  was  then  transported  by  sea 
to  the  fortress  of  Trapani,  from  whence  it  spread  itself  abroad,  and 
reduced  the  cities  of  Mazzara  and  Marsala;  so  that  at  the  close  of 
1719,  De  Lede,  who  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Castel  Vetrano, 
trembled  for  the  capital  itself. 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  victory  of 
Franca  Villa,  availed  himself  of  the  transient  gleam  which  it  cast 
upon  the  Spanish  arms  to  signify  his  consent  to  a  peace.  He  was 
far,  however,  from  yet  yielding  to  the  terms  required  by  the  Allies, 
and  giving  his  unqualified  adhesion  to  the  Quadruple  Treaty.  His 
plan  was,  that  the  States-General  should  be  mediators,  and  that 
Spain  should  not  relinquish  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  unless  the  French 

*  The  riyer  must  have  been  nearly  dry  at  that  season.  I  crossed  it  much  lower  down 
in  the  month  of  November,  and  found  very  little  water. 

t  It  appears  that  the  English  ministers  during  all  the  summer  strongly  remonstrated 
^vith  the  Austrian  on  their  employing  such  insufficient  forces.  **  Je  n  ai  cess^  de  le  re- 
printer  k  M.  de  Penterrieder/'  writes  Stanhope  to  St.  Saphorin,  July  31,  1719.  (Hard- 
^wicke  Papers,  vol.  ucxix  ) 
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were  prepared  to  restore  their  conquests,  and  the  English  to  yield 
Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  With  these  proposals  he  sent  his  coun- 
tryman, Marquis  Scotti,  the  Envoy  from  Parma,  directing  him  to 
travel  to  Paris,  lay  his  mission  before  the  Regent,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  Hague.  The  Regent,  however,  on  receiving  the  communica- 
tion of  Scotti,  positively  refused  him  passports  to  continue  his 
journey,  declaring  that  he  must  previously  consult  the  Emperor  and 
the  King  of  England.  Dubois  wrote  accordingly  to  Stanhope  at 
Hanover.  But  the  British  Minister,  knowing  the  restless  temper 
and  ambitious  views  of  Alberoni,  and  how  little  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  his  professions  and  promises,  thought  that  the  time  for 
negotiation  with  him  had  gone  by,  and  said,  in  his  answer  to  Dubois,* 
"  We  shall  act  wrong  if  we  do  not  consolidate  the  peace  by  the 
removal  of  the  minister  who  has  kindled  the  war;  and  as  he  will 
never  consent  to  peace  till  he  finds  his  ruin  inevitable,  from  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  we  must  make  his  disgrace  an  absolute  con- 
dition of  the  peace.  For,  as  his  unbounded  ambition  has  been  the 
sole  cause  of  the  war  which  he  undertook,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
solemn  engagements,  and  in  breach  of  the  most  solemn  promises,  if 
he  is  compelled  to  accept  peace  he  will  only  yield  to  necessity,  with 
the  resolution  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  vengeance.  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  he  will  ever  lose  sight  of  his  vast  designs,  or  lay 
aside  the  intention  of  again  bringing  them  forward  whenever  the 
recovery  of  his  strength,  and  the  remissness  of  the  allied  powers, 
may  flatter  him  with  the  hopes  of  better  success.  He  is  skilled  in 
procuring  all  the  connections  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  schemes.  He  will  be  careful  to  cultivate  those  connections,  and 
in  due  time  he  will  employ  them  so  much  the  more  dangerously  for 
your  nation  and  ours,  inasmuch  as  his  past  imprudences  will  render 
him  more  circumspect,  and  his  past  failures  more  ardent.  He  him- 
self has  warned  us  against  the  dangers  of  a  deceitful  peace ;  he  is 
incapable  of  consenting  to  any  other ;  he  thinks  it  no  reproach  to 
do  anything  to  which  his  strength  is  equal ;  and  we  ought  to  thank 
God  that  he  did  not  more  exactly  calculate  his  power,  and  his  under- 
takings. He  acknowledges  no  other  peace  but  exhaustion  and 
weakness;  and  when,  therefore,  he  is  reduced  to  these,  let  us  not 
allow  him  to  recover.  Let  us  exact  from  Philip  his  dismissal  from 
Spain.  We  cannot  propose  to  his  Majesty  any  condition  which  will 
be  more  advantageous  both  for  himself  and  h:s  people.  Let  us  hold 
forth  this  example  to  Europe,  as  a  means  of  intimidating  any  tur- 
bulent minister  who  breaks  the  most  solemn  treaties,  and  attacks  the 
persons  of  princes  in  the  most  scandalous  manner.  When  Cardinal 
Alberoni  is  onc^  driven  from  Spain,  the  Spaniards  will  never  con- 
sent to  his  again  coming  into  administration;  even  their  Catholic 
Majesties  will  have  suflfered  too  much  from  his  pernicious  counsels  to 
desire  his  return.     In  a  word,  any  peace  made  by  the  Cardinal  will 

*  Stanhope  to  Dubois,  Hanover,  August  22,  1719.    Hardwicke  Papers,  and  Coxe's 
Copies.    Original  iii  French. 
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be  only  an  armistice  of  uncertain  dnration ;  nor  can  we  depend 
upon  any  treaty  till  we  make  it  with  a  Spanish  minister  whose  sys- 
tem is  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Alberoni,  as  well  in  regard  to 
Prance  in  particular,  as  to  Europe  in  general." 

This  determination,  backed  by  that  of  France,  produced,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  powerfiil  effect  at  Madrid.  However  great  the  genius 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  men  felt  that  it  might  be  purchased  too 
dearly  by  the  prolongation  of  an  unequal  and  disastrous  war.  His 
old  friends  began  to  drop  from  him;  his  enemies  to  renew  and  re- 
double their  attacks.  The  confessor  of  Philip,  finding  that  Alberoni 
wished  to  supplant  him  and  appoint  another  to  his  oflSce,  imme- 
diately discovered  that  the  Cardinal  was  a  very  dangerous  Minister. 
The  ASSA  FETA,  moved  by  some  womanish  resentments,*  began  to 
shake  his  influence  with  her  Royal  mistress.  The  grandees  looked 
down  with  ignorant  pride  on  the  son  of  a  gardener,  and  could  neither 
forgive  his  origin  below  nor  his  elevation  above  them.  Several  of 
their  order  even  went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  concert  of  measures 
with  the  Regent,  who  on  his  part  well  knew  that  though  it  might 
be  unsafe  to  trust  their  friendships,  he  could  rely  on  their  sincerity 
of  hatred.f  But  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  power  of  the  mighty 
minister  came  from  an  English  hand — ^from  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  striking  characters  of  that  or  of  any  age. 

Charles  Lord  Mordaunt,  born  in  1658,  became  in  1689  Earl  of 
Monmouth  by  creation,  and  in  1697  Earl  of  Peterborough  by  descent. 
As  a  military  man  his  character  stands  deservedly  high,  as  a  diplo- 
matist also  he  possessed  great  merit;  but  as  a  politician  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  award  him  any  praise.  In  that  department,  his 
splendid  genius  was  utterly  obscured  and  eclipsed  by  his  wayward 
temper.  Vain,  selfish,  and  ungovernable — always  in  a  quarrel,  and 
on  a  journey — ^he  was  never  thoroughly  trusted  by  any  party,  nor 
perseveringly  active  at  any  place.  His  conduct  in  Fenwick's  con- 
spiracy appears  to  have  been  most  unjustifiable,  and  provoked  even 
the  mild  and  cautious  Somers  into  expressions  of  undisguised  con- 
tempt:— "As  to  my  Lord  Monmouth,  his  discourses  are  so  various, 
and  if  those  were  of  the  same  tenor,  his  resolutions  are  so  change- 
able, that  what  he  will  do  must  be  left  to  chance.  His  main  busi- 
ness is  to  get  out  of  the  Tower,  and  in  order  to  that  he  is  ready  to 
do  any  thing.  "J — ^But  it  might  not  be  difiicult  to  confirm  the  least 
favourable  features  of  his  portrait  from  the  words,  not  of  his  enemies, 
but  of  his  personal  and  political  friends: — "I  can  assure  you,** 
writes  Bolingbroke  to  the  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  "that  all  I 

*  Alberoni,  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  power,  had  grown  more  and  more  im- 
perious.    "  Muchoe  hombres,''  says  San  Phelipe,  "  dignos  de  la  mayor  atencion,  salian 

ajados  de  su  presencia Decian  algunos  que  menores  trabajos  havian  pa- 

decido  en  tan  dilatada  guerra  que  en  estas  yioiencias  de  un  Estrangero."  (Coment. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  234.^ 

f  **  Sensit  (Artabanus)  vetus  regnandi,  falsos  in  amore,  odia  non  fingere."  (Tacit. 
Annal.  lib.  vi.  c.  44.) 

%  Lord  Somers  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  January  26,  1696,  printed  in  the  Shrews- 
hoay  Correspondence. 
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found  by  tbe  letters  sent  by  tbe  conrier  from  Lord  Peterborough, 
was,  that  his  head  was  extremely  hot,  and  confused  with  various  in- 
digested schemes."  And  again,  ^^I  may  tell  your  Excellency  in 
confidence,  that  I  have  a  letter  of  twenty  sheets  from  Lord  Peter- 
borough, wherein  the  whole  world  is  parcelled  out,  as  if  with  a  fiat 
and  the  breath  of  his  mouth  it  could  be  accomplished."'*'^  In  the 
same  correspondence  we  find  Prior  sneering  at  Lord  Peterborough's 
fondness  for  Quixotic  enterprises: — ''I  do  not  question  but  he  will 
take  Bender  on  his  way  home  from  Vienna."t  Pope  observes,  "He 
has  too  much  wit  as  well  as  courage  to  make  a  solid  general."^  "I 
love  the  hang-dog  dearly,"  is  the  dubious  praise  of  Swift.§  His 
friends  suffered  from  his  weaknesses,  and  his  servants  profited  by 
them.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  abroad,  his  steward  pulled 
down,  without  his  knowledge,  a  wing  of  his  country  house;  sold  the 
materials  for  his  own  profit;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  actually 
sent  my  Lord  a  bill  for  repairs  !||  Yet  sometimes  Lord  Peterborough 
showed  economy,  like  every  thing  else,  by  fits  and  in  extremes.  "It 
is  a  comical  sight,"  writes  a  lady  from  Bath  in  1725,  "to  see  him 
with  his  blue  riband  and  star,  and  a  cabbage  under  each  arm,  or  a 
chicken  in  his  hand,  which,  after  he  himself  has  purchased  at  mar- 
ket, he  carries  iftme  for  his  dinner."T[* 

*  Letters  to  Lord  Raby,  May  8,  and  May  18,  1711. 

+  Prior  to  Lord  Bolingbmke,  Paris,  SepL  9,  1712. 

I  Pope  to  Swift,  January  12,  1723. 

I  Journal  to  Stella,  January  10,  1713. 

I  See  Swift's  directions  to  Servants.     (Works,  vol.  xii.  p.  444.) 

IT  Lady  Hervey  to  Mrs.  Howard,  June  7,  1725.     Suffolk  Letters. 


*  [It  is  a  very  characteristic  passage  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Peterborough  to  Swift, 
written  from  Hanover,  June  21,1711,  where  he  says : — ^  Had  you  passed  these  six  months 
with  me  abroad,  I  could  have  made  you  sensible,  that  it  were  easy  to  have  brought  tbe 
character  and  influence  of  an  English  Peer  equal  to  that  of  a  senator  in  old  Rome. 
Methinks  I  could  have  brought  it  lo  that  pass,  to  have  seen  a  levee  of  suppliant  kings 
and  princes  expecting  their  destinies  from  us,  and  submitting  to  our  decrees;  but  if  we 
come  in  politics  to  your  necessity  of  leaving  the  town  for  want  of  money  to  live  in  it, 
Lord,  how  the  case  will  alter!" — Swift's  Letters,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  110,  edit  1766.] 

•  [In  his  "  History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,"  Lord  Mahon  gives  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  **  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peterborough :"  "  This  very  remarkable 
man — the  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  of  all  those  brought  before  our  view  in  the  War  of 
the  Succession,  had  just  been  appointed  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  command  of  a  new  expe- 
dition against  Spain  (1705).  Closely  resembling  in  his  character  the  ancient  heroes  of 
that  nation  which  he  was  sent  to  gain  over  or  sulxlue.  Lord  Peter>)orough  maybe  called 
the  Don  Quixote  of  history.  Like  the  renowned  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  much  that  ap- 
peared little  and  ridiculous  was  singularly  blended  in  his  mind  with  much  that  was 
great  and  noble.  His  chivalrous  turn  of  mind  seemed  to  soar  alx)ve  the  low  and  selfish 
level  of  modern  times ;  but  whenever  shut  out  from  any  adequate  employment,  would 
waste  itself,  and  degrade  him  by  freaks  and  eccentricities.  At  eighteen  he  had  fought 
against  the  Moors  in  Africa;  he  had  been  the  first  English  nobleman  to  join  William  the 
Third  in  Holland,  and  was  now  in  his  forty-seventh  year.  Though  devoting  all  his  in- 
tervals of  leisure  to  frivolous  and  fickle  amours,  he  yet,  at  any  call  of  duty  or  any  pres- 
sure of  danger,  shone  forth  a  skilful  general,  an  unwearied  and  enterprising  soldier.  His 
talent  for  partisan  warfare,  more  especially,  has  very  seldom  been  equalled,  hardly  ever 
exceeded.  On  every  occasion  we  may  admire  both  the  secrecy  with  which  he  planned, 
and  the  speed  with  which  he  executed  his  designs.  His  courage  was  carrieti  lo  the 
verge  of  rashness,  his  generosity  to  the  verge  of  profusion.  He  was  rapid  in  decision, 
and  fertile  in  expedients;  but  all  his  great  qualities  were  often  counterbalanced  by  the 
high  opinion  which  he  himself  entertained  of  them, — ^by  a  fretful  and  irriuible  vanity, 
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This  last  of  the  knights-errant,  while  wandering  in  Italy,  in  1717, 
met  with  an  adventure  as  unpleasant  as  anj  of  Don  Quixote's.  He 
was  suddenly  arrested  at  Bologna,  by  order  of  the  Papal  Legate,  and 
conveyed  to  Fort  Urbino,  where  he  was  closely  imprisoned  for  a 
month,  and  no  person  allowed  to  speak  with  him.  It  appears  that 
he  was  suspected  of  some  design  against  the  Pretender's  life — a 
charge  of  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  assert  the  absolute  false- 
hood ;*  and  he  was  set  at  liberty  with  every  possible  civility  and 
reparation.  The  English  Government,  however,  warmly  resented 
this  insult  to  an  English  subject,  and  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful 
whether  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Byng  should  not  be  directed  to 
avenge  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1719  Lord  Peterborough  was  at  Paris ;  and 
though  neither  employed  nor  trusted  by  his  government,  resolved  to 
play  some  part  in  their  affairs.  He  contrived  to  enter  into  confiden- 
tial correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  whom  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  detach  from  the  cause  of  Alberoni,  in  order  to  prevail 
through  the  Duke  upon  his  niece,  the  Queen  of  Spain.  To  prevent 
suspicion,  Peterborough  refused  to  proceed  in  person  to  the  Duke's 
Court,  but  undertook  to  meet  an  accredited  agent  from  Parma  at 
Novi,  in  the  Piedmontese  States.t  There  a  conference  was  accord- 
ingly held;  and  there  Peterborough,  exerting  his  usual  skill  and 
meeting  his  usual  success,  obtained  that  letters  should  be  immedi- 
ately despatched  to  Queen  Elizabeth  Farnese,  earnestly  pressing  for 
Alberoni's  removal.  At  nearly  the  same  time.  Marquis  Scotti, 
having  been  gained  by  a  present  of  fifty  thousand  crowns  from  the 

•  The  conduct  of  King  George^s  Government,  as  regards  the  Pretender's  life,  was  not 
only  above  suspicion,  but  most  laudably  active.  I  find,  for  example,  in  Boyer's  Political 
State,  1719,  vol.  ii,  p.  344,  that  "Paul  Miller,  a  private  trooper  in  the  Horse  Grenadiers, 
having  made  a  proposal  to  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs  to  go  and  assassinate  the  Pretender,  was 
by  Mr.  Secretary's  warrant  presently  taken  into  custody  of  Mr.  Bill,  the  Messenger;  and 
the  matter  being  laid  before  the  Lords  Justices,  their  Excellencies  ordered  that  he  should 
immediately  be  discharged  out  of  his  Majesty's  service,  and  proceeded  against  with  the 
utmost  severity." 

t  Earl  of  Peterborough  to  Earl  Stanhope,  Novi,  Nov.  20,  1719.  Appendix,  vol.  ii. 
Aooording  to  San  Phelipe,  Lord  Peterborough  had  been  requested  by  the  Regent  to  begin 
this  negotiation,  but  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  proceeded  solely  from  himself. 
Dubois  M'rites  to  Stanhope  (Octolxsr  20,  1719,  Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  xxxviii.),  "My 

Lord  Peterborough  est  en  liaison  avec  toute  sorte  de  gens ll  peut  faire  pen  de 

bien  et  beaucoup  plus  de  mal.  J  y  prendrai  garde  sans  reffkroucher.  Je  rends  trds 
humbles  graces  k  V.  Exc.  de  la  bont6  qu'elle  a  eu  de  m'avertir  do  ses  indiscretions.'' 


which  never  left  him  in  repose,  which  urged  him  to  unceasing  journeys  and  intrigues, 
and  made  him,  as  was  usually  said  of  him,  see  more  kings  and  postillions  than  any  other 
man  in  Europe.  Under  the  influence  of  this  fro  ward  temper,  he  was  often  as  dangerous 
to  his  friends  as  to  his  enemies,  and  far  better  fitted  to  encounter  the  latter  than  to  oon- 
dUate  the  first.  Perhaps  his  very  inconsistencies  might  tend  to  enhance  his  reputation 
with  his  contemporaries;  for  the  most  capricious  freaks  of  great  men  are  often  admired 
by  the  multitude  as  deep-laid  designs:  but  the  impartial  tribunal  of  history,  while  it  ad- 
mires Peterlwrough's  genius,  and  praises  his  disinterestedness,  must  lameut  that  his  con- 
duct was  so  frequently  guided  by  wounded  vanity  and  personal  resentment,  and  seemed 
always  to  proceed  from  momentary  impulse,  instead  of  settled  resolution.'' — ^p.  130, 
chap,  iv.] 

VOL,  I.  S 
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Regent,  returned  to  Madrid  to  connterwork  his  late  emploj^,  and 
to  use  his  personal  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Queen. 

All  these  little  rills  of  intrigue,  when  they  flowed  together,  pro- 
duced an  irresistible  torrent.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, Alberoni  had  transacted  business  as  usual  with  the  Eang,  and 
seen  no  change  in  his  Majesty;  but  next  morning  there  was  put  into 
his  hands  a  Koyal  Decree  dismissing  him  from  all  his  employments, 
and  commanding  him  to  leave  Madrid  in  eight  days,  and  the  Spanish 
territories  in  twenty-one.  All  his  endeavours  to  obtain  an  audience 
of  the  Kine  or  Queen  were  in  vain;  and,  though  permitted  to  write, 
He  found  his  letter  unheeded.  He  was  compelled  to  set  out  within 
the  time  appointed,  and  had  the  further  mortification  of  being  over- 
taken at  Lerida  by  an  officer  sent  to  search  for  papers  which  were 
missing  from  the  public  offices,  and  which  were  discovered  in  the  Car- 
dinal's baggage.  It  was,  however,  some  consolation  to  him  before 
his  departure,  to  receive  the  visits  and  hear  the  condolences  of  larger 
and  more  splendid  levees  than  had  ever  flocked  around  him  in  the 
meridian  of  his  power.  Many  who  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  or  even 
opposed  him,  now  forgot  his  errors,  and  hastened  to  acknowledge 
his  services.  Such  conduct  the  Cardinal  himself  calls  a  riddle  ;"*"  but 
it  is  familiar  to  the  Spaniards :  their  noble  character  seldom  bends 
before  the  mighty,  and  never  turns  aside  from  the  fallen ! 

Cardinal  Alberoni  pursued  his  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  long  and  checkered  life;  at  first  in  exile  and 
concealment,  at  length  in  Papal  confidence  and  favour.  He  sur- 
vived till  1752,  and  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention  him 
again  as  fomenting  the  discords  in  the  Pretender's  family.  His 
attempt  against  the  little  republic  of  San  Marino  was  still  more  un- 
worthy; and  even  had  it  been  successful,  would  have  brought  no 
advantage  commensurate  to  its  disgrace.  But  Alberoni  could  never 
remain  tranquil.  It  would  seem,  in  fact,  as  if  superior  talents  were 
often  conjoined  by  nature  with  a  certain  restlessness  which  compels 
them  to  seek  out  for  themselves  some  employment.  Few  men  who 
could  be  useful  in  action  are  happy  in  retirement. 

It  was  hoped  by  the  Court  of  Madrid  that  the  dismissal  of  Albe- 
roni would  appease  the  Allied  Powers,  and  obtain  more  favourable 
terms  of  peace.  In  reply  to  the  States-General,  Philip  still  con- 
tinued to  insist  on  the  proposals  lately  made  by  his  minister,  and  to 
refuse  his  accession  to  the  Quadruple  Treaty.  Under  these  circum- 
stances both  Stanhope  and  Dubois  saw  the  necessity  of  renewed 
exertions.  Stanhope  undertook  another  journey  to  Paris,  and  con- 
certed his  measures  with  the  French  and  Imperial  ministers;  and  on 
the  19th  of  January,  1720,  was  signed  by  these  three  statesmen  a 
declaration  binding  themselves  not  to  admit  any  conditions  contrary 
to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  Immediately  afterwards  Stanhope  de- 
spatched Schaub,  his  confidential  secretary,  to  carry  a  duplicate  of 
this  declaration  to  Madrid,t  while  Dubois,  on  his  part,  sent  direc- 

*  See  bis  Apology,  Hist  Register,  1722,  p.  209. 

t  This  duplicate^  with  the  original  signatures,  is  preserved  in  the  Hazdwicke  Ptipexs, 
▼oL  zxzYii 
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tions  to  Marquis  Sootti,  Father  d^  Anbenton,  and  others  in  the  French 
interest,  to  unite  their  exertions  with  Schanb's,  and  use  their  infln* 
ence  over  Elizabeth.  The  strugde  was  arduous,  from  the  difficulty 
of  prevailing  with  the  Queen;  but  that  point  once  gained,  it  was 
more  easy  for  her  to  prerail  with  her  husband.  Some  difficulties 
that  could  not  then  be  overcome  were  eluded  by  referring  them  to  be 
discussed  at  a  fature  congress,  to  be  held  at  Gambrav.  But  on  the 
26th  of  January  Philip  issued  a  decree,  announcing  his  accession  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  declaring  that  he  gave  peace  to  Europe 
at  the  expense  of  his  rights  and  possessions.  He  also  renewed  his 
renunciations  of  the  French  Crown,  and  promised  to  evacuate  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  within  six  months — ^a  condition  which  he  punctually 
performed.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  orders  to  the  Marquis  de  Lede 
arrived  just  as  the  two  armies,  drawn  out  in  front  of  Palermo,  were 
in  motion  against  each  other,  and  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a 
great  and  decisive  battle.  Thus  was  that  xmnecessary  bloodshed 
successfully  averted;  and  thus,  by  the  firmness,  skill,  and  union  of 
the  French  and  English  Governments,  and  especially  of  Stanhope 
and  Dubois,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  solid  and  happy  peace  for 
Europe,  which  endured  for  upwards  of  twelve  years. 

In  the  affiiirs  of  the  North  the  union  of  England  and  France  was 
no  less  salutary.  On  the  death  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  new 
Queen  had  been  glad  to  eonclude  a  peace  with  George  the  First,  and 
to  yield  to  him  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  Poland  was 
satisfied  with  the  acknowledgment  of  King  Augustus.  Prussia  also, 
after  much  negotiation,  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms,  accepting 
Stettin  and  some  other  Swedish  territory.  But  the  Czar  and  the 
King  of  Denmark,  seeing  Sweden  drained  of  men  and  money,  and 
even  of  provisions,*  and  deprived  of  her  military  ruler,  were  not  to 
be  appeased  with  moderate  concessions,  and  sought  for  the  total  ruin 
of  that  monarchy.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James 
combined  with  that  of  the  Palais  Royal  to  offer,  and  if  necessary  to 
enforce,  their  mediation  between  the  warring  powers.  Lord  Carteret, 
a  young  statesman  of  the  highest  promise,  was  sent  ambassador  to 
Stockholm ;  and  Sir  John  Norris,  with  eleven  men-of-war,  sailed  for 
the  Baltic.  Neither  the  Ambassador  nor  the  Admiral  could,  at  first, 
prevail.  The  Russian  fleet  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Sweden  with  dread- 
ful havoc,  burning  above  a  thousand  villages,  and  the  town  of  Ny- 
koping,  which,  next  to  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg,  was  reckoned 
the  most  considerable  in  the  kingdom.  Remonstrances  and  threats 
were  used  in  vain ;  and  at  length  Stanhope,  then  at  Hanover,  sent 
orders  to  Norris  to  treat  the  Russian  fleet  as  Byng  had  the  Spanish,  f 

*  **  Outre  Tepuisement  d*argent  ou  les  Suedois  ae  trouvent,  ils  manquent  aussi  de 
Tivres,  et  Ton  nous  mande  qu'ils  n'en  ont  que  pour  trois  ou  quatre  mois  pour  tout  )e 
Boyaume."  (Stanhope  to  Dubois,  Hanover,  July  31,  1719.  Hardwicke  Papers,  toL 
xxxix.) 

t  "  La  SfMe  n'a  done  plus  d'antre  resaource  qne  notre  escadre  et  elle  en  oon'Vient. 
Avec  lea  quatre  vaisseaux  qui  doivent  inoessamment  joindre  notre  Amiral,  il  en  aura 
quinze,  et  pourvu  que  la  Sulde  en  ait  6  ou  8,  nous  basarderons  un  combat,  quoique  nous 
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The  Admiral  consequently  effected  his  junction  -vrith  the  Swedish 
men-of-war  at  Carlscroon,  and  was  proceeding  in  search  of  their 
enemy,  when  the  Czar,  alarmed  at  this  combination,  and  finding 
the  intention  serious,  hastily  recalled  his  fleet.  Still,  however,  he 
brooded  over  future  victories,  and  entertained  no  thoughts  of  peace. 
The  Danes,  being  weaker,  appeared  more  reasonable.  They  had 
already  taken  Marstrand,  and  threatened  Gothenburg,  when  the 
interference  of  England  forced  them  to  desist,  and  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  accepting  a  sum  of  money  as  an  equivalent  for  their  con- 
quests.* And  thus,  in  1720,  of  the  five  rowers  leagued  against 
Sweden,  none  except  the  Czar  remained  in  arms. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  negotiations,  either  with  Spain 
or  Sweden,  were  carried  on  without  frequent  rubs  and  jars  from  the 
Hanoverian  faction.  A  letter  of  Graggs  at  this  period  lifts  up  a 
corner  of  the  veil  which  the  loyalty  of  the  Ministers  hung  over  the 
frailties  of  the  favourites.  He  inveighs  most  severely  against  the 
undue  power  and  selfish  views  of  Bemsdorf,  and  the  extreme  rapa- 
city of  all  the  Grermans.  "It  is  incredible,"  he  adds,  "what  pre- 
judice all  these  sales  of  offices  do  to  the  King's  service ;  for,  to  com- 
plete our  misfortunes,  I  have  remarked  that  there  is  no  distinction 
of  persons  or  circumstances — Jacobites,  Tories,  Papists,  at  the  Ex- 
change or  in  the  Church,  by  land  or  by  sea,  during  the  session  or  in 

the  recess ;  nothing  is  objected  to,  provided  there  is  money 

You  see  that  at  the  rate  we  are  now  going  on.  Lord  Stanhope  is  on 
the  point  of  resigning  every  day.  It  is  possible  that  his  friends 
may  continue  in  out  of  pure  respect  to  the  King,  but  without  hoping 
to  do  the  least  good.^f  There  is  certainly  much  passion  and  exag- 
geration in  this  picture ;  but  still  Lord  Chesterfield's  bitter  sarcasm 
was  not  quite  without  some  pretext,  when  he  said  some  years  after- 
wards, "  If  we  have  a  mind  effectually  to  prevent  the  Pretender  from 
ever  obtaining  this  crown,  we  should  make  him  Elector  of  Hanover, 
for  the  people  of  England  will  never  fetch  another  King  from 
thence!"! 

King  George  arrived  in  London  from  his  German  states  on  the 
14th  of  November,  and  opened  Parliament  in  person  nine  days 
afterwards.  The  first  and  most  important  measure  of  the  session 
was  the  celebrated  Peerage  Bill,  which  had  already  been  brought 
forward  in  the  previous  winter ;  but  which  I  have  not  noticed  till 
now,  in  order  to  present  a  more  clear  and  connected  account  of  it. 

The  creation  of  twelve  Peers  to  establish  a  majority  for  the  Court 
had  been  justly  reprobated  in  Lord  Oxford's  administration,  and  had 
formed  an  article  in  his  impeachment.      The  punishment  of  the 

ne  soyons  pas  sans  appr^hoDsion  que  les  Danois  ne  viennent  au  seoours  des  Rosses." 
(Stanhope  to  Dubois,  July  31,  1710). 

•  "  S.  M.  Danoise,  qui  n'a  pas  un  ducat  pour  defrayer  ses  besoins,  est  il  encore  capable 
de  refuser  de  bonnes  sommes  1  Si  on  augmente  la  dose  jo  ne  le  croira  jamais !''  (Craggs 
to  Schaub,  Oct  13,  1719.     Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  xxxvii.) 

t  Secretary  Craggs  to  Mr.  Schaub,  June  30,  1719.     Appendix. 

t  H.  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  December  9,  1742. 
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wrongdoer  might  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  multitude ;  but  reflecting 
men  would  naturally  consider  whether  any  means  existed  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  the  wrong,  or  whether  the  danger  might  not  be 
more  tolerable  than  the  remedy.  It  was  the  remembrance  of  that 
outrage  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  project  of  limiting  the  King's 
prerogative  in  the  creation  of  Peers.  But  this,  like  other  projects 
for  the  improvement  of  the  constitution,  might  perhaps  have  remained 
dormant  for  a  considerable  time,  had  it  not  been  quickened  by  the 
personal  difficulties  and  fears  of  Ministers.  The  German  favourites, 
hungering  for  titles  and  honours,  were  constantly  pressing  to  repeal 
the  limitations  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  a  restraint  upon  new 
creations  of  Peers  would  have  been  very  useful  as  a  further  and  final 
barrier  against  their  selfish  ambition.  A  still  more  powerful  motive 
was  supplied  by  the  unhappy  division  in  the  Royal  family.  The 
exasperation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  some  incautious  expressions 
ascribed  to  him,  made  Stanhope  and  Sunderland  apprehend  his 
measures  on  coming  to  the  throne ;  and  Sunderland  did  not  hesitate 
to  tell  Lord  Midleton,  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  when  attempting 
to  persuade  him,  that  ^^  ridiculous  not  to  say  mad  things  would  be 
done  in  case  of  a  certain  event."*-  Nor  was  it  expected  that  the 
measure  would  encounter  any  very  formidable  opposition.  The 
King  was  easily  induced  by  jealousy  of  his  son,  and  the  total  ab- 
sence of  any  arbitrary  views  on  his  own  part,  to  consent  to  relin- 
quish this  great  branch  of  the  Royal  prerogative ;  in  fact,  he  gave 
the  measure  not  merely  his  cold  consent,  but  his  hearty  concurrence. 
The  Lords,  it  was  thought,  would  readily  pass  a  measure  which  so 
highly  raised  their  individual  importance.  In  the  Commons  the 
Tories  would  no  doubt  oppose  it ;  but  the  Whigs  had  a  vast  majority; 
and  the  chief  members  of  that  party,  whether  in  office  or  in  opposi- 
tion, had  repeatedly  inveighed  against  the  unconstitutional  measure 
of  Lord  Oxford,  and  urged  that  the  Crown  ought  in  future  to  be 
debarred  from  a  prerogative  which  had  once  so  seriously  endangered 
the  liberties,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Europe.  It  was  therefore 
with  no  unreasonable  confidence  of  victory,  that  the  measure  was 
proposed* 

On  the  28th  of  February  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  first  Pro- 
testant Peer,  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  this 
subject,  and  gave  the  first  idea  of  the  intended  bill.  He  was  se- 
conded by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
Two  days  afterwards  Lord  Stanhope  brought  down  a  message  from 
the  King,  that  '^  His  Majesty  has  so  much  at  heart  the  settling  the 
Peerage  of  the  whole  kingdom  upon  such  a  foundation  as  may  secure 
the  freedom  and  constitution  of  Parliament  in  all  future  ages,  that 
he  Is  willing  his  prerogative 'stand  not  in  the  way  of  so  great  and 
necessary  a  work.*'  Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  March,  the  Lords,  in 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  discussed  eleven  resolutions,  which 
w^re  proposed  as  the  groundwork  of  the  future  bill.   By  these  it  was 

*  Lord  Midleton^s  Minutes,  Coxe's  Walpolo. 
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provided,  that  the  English  Peers  should  not  he  increa49ed  beyond  six 
of  their  present  number,  with  an  exception  in  favour  of  Princes  of 
the  blood;  that  for  every  extinction  there  might  be  a  new  creation; 
that  no  peerages  should  hereafter  be  granted  for  any  longer  tenure 
than  to  the  grantee,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body;  that  instead 
of  the  sixteen  elective  Peers  from  Scotland,  the  King  should  name 
twenty-five  as  hereditary  from  that  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
this  number,  on  the  failure  of  heirs  male,  should  be  supplied  from 
the  remaining  Scotch  Peers. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  debate  which  arose  upon  this  plan  seems 
to  have  turned  exclusively  upon  the  Scotch  portion  of  it.  Lord 
Cowper  forcibly  argued  that  "what  was  intended  to  be  done  with 
relation  to  Scottish  Peerage  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  and  the  highest  piece  of  injustice;  and  that  the  Scottish 
Peers  who  should  be  excluded  from  the  number  of  the  twenty-five 
hereditary  would  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  other  subject, 
since  they  would  be  neither  representing  nor  represented."  On  the 
other  part,  it  was  maintained  by  the  Dukes  of  Roxburgh  and  Mont- 
rose, "  that  the  settling  the  Peerage  in  the  manner  proposed  waa 
rather  a  benefit  than  a  disadvantage  to  the  Scottish  peerage,  whose 
representatives  were  thereby  increased  by  nine;  and  as  for  those 
Peers  who,  for  the  present,  would  be  excluded,  they  would  after- 
wards have  a  chance  to  come  in  upon  failure  of  any  of  the  twenty- 
five."  Lord  Townshend,  the  leader  of  tne  Whigs  in  opposition,  and 
Lord  Nottingham,  who  guided  a  small  section  of  the  Tories,  both 
declared  that  they  were  not  against  limiting  the  Peerage,  but  only 
against  the  doing  it  in  a  manner  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  unjust; 
and  in  fact,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  Scotch  clauses  were  by  no 
means  required  for  the  general  object  of  the  bill.  On  a  division, 
however,  the  entire  resolutions  were  carried  by  83  votes  against  80. 

A  bill  on  these  principles  was  accordingly  brought  in,  and  it  passed 
through  most  of  its  stages  without  further  opposition.  But  a  con- 
siderable ferment  had  meanwhile  arisen  out  of  doors ;  and  on  the 
14th  of  April,  the  day  appointed  for  the  third  reading.  Stanhope 
declared,  "  that  this  bill  had  made  a  great  noise  and  raised  strange 
apprehensions ;  and  since  the  design  of  it  had  been  so  misrepresent- 
ed, and  so  misunderstood  that  it  was  likely  to  meet  with  great  oppo- 
sition in  the  other  House,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  let  that  matter 
lie  still  till  a  more  proper  opportunity."  The  bill  was  accordingly 
dropped  for  that  Session,  with  the  declared  purpose  of  reviving  it 
in  the  next. 

During  this  interval  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  neither  the 
friends  nor  the  adversaries  of  the  bill  were  idle.  An  eager  war  of 
pens  had  already  begun.  One  of  the  pamphlets  against  the  measure 
was  written  by  Walpole ;  but  the  palms  of  this  political  controversy 
were  undoubtedly  borne  away  by  Addison  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
Steele  on  the  other.  Addison  supported  the  bill  in  a  paper  called 
"The  Old  Whig;"  a  powerful  argument,  and  his  last  dying  effort, 
for  he  expired  not  many  weeks  afterwards.     He  was  ably  answered 
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by  Steele,  under  the  name  of  ^^Plebeian;"  Addison  rejoined;  and  it 
is  painful  to  find  that  these  two  accomplished  friends,  after  such  long 
and  cordial  intimacy,  should  be  not  merely  estranged  in  sentiment, 
but  indulge  in  personal  reflections  on  each  oth^.  It  was  the  object 
of  the  Old  Whig  to  show  that  in  ancient  times  no  such  unlimited 
prerogative  of  creating  Peers  had  been  vested  in  the  Grown ;  that 
the  abuse  of  that  prerogative  in  the  late  reign  called  aloud  for  its 
limitation;  and  that  the  Commons  would  be  more  truly  independ- 
ent, and  less  liable  to  corrupt  influence,  when  the  Grown  could  no 
longer  hold  out  to  their  chief  members  a  prospect  of  hereditary 
honours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Plebeian  proved  that  the  bill  tended 
to  establish  an  unmitigated  aristocracy,  and  pointed  out  the  evils 
attendant  on  that  form  of  government.  The  subject  appears  of  so 
much  constitutional  importance,  that  the  reader  will  perhaps  forgive 
me  for  ofiering  some  thoughts  both  on  the  question  itself,  and  on  the 
true  principle  and  object  of  the  Peerage. 

Even  in  very  early  stages  of  society,  the  evils  of  pure  despot- 
ism and  of  pure  democracy  were  severely  felt,  and  found  to  be 
nearly  akin.  The  same  violent  bursts  of  passion,  the  same  sudden 
changes  of  purpose,  and  the  same  blind  fondness  for  favourites, 
which  are  the  vices  of  a  single  tyrant,  were  seen  no  less  to  prevail 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  sovereign  people.  "  When  once  democracy,*' 
says  Thttcydides,  '^  became  unrestrained  at  Athens,  rival  statesmen 
applied  themselves  only  to  please  the  multitude,  and  let  go  the  care 
of  the  commonwealth."*  In  absolute  monarchies,  likewise,  men 
looked  rather  to  the  favour  of  the  sovereign  than  to  the  service  of 
the  state.  In  both  cases,  therefore,  was  felt  the  necessity  of  some 
check,  and  in  both  cases  was  soon  established  an  assembly  of  chief 
men  to  take  some  part  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  to  give  modera- 
tion and  steadiness  to  the  government. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this  institution  has  in  different 
states  proceeded  on  quite  opposite  principles.  In  free  cities  the 
original  intention  has  been  to  give  increased  authority  to  old  age. 
This  idea  will  be  found  to  run  throughout,  and  the  titles  Gerontes, 
Senators,  Patricians,  Presbyters,  Signori,  Aldermen,  have  all  the 
same  primitive  meaning.  In  early  stages  of  society,  when  all  men 
are  equally  uneducated,  age  and  experience  would  of  course  possess 
much  more  value  than  when  mental  cultivation  may  sometimes  raise 
a  schoolboy  of  sixteen  above  a  ploughman  of  sixty. 

In  conquered  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  followers 
of  the  conqueror,  dividing  the  lands  amongst  themselves  or  holding 
military  fiefs  for  life,  have  commonly  formed  an  assembly  as  a  check 
upon  absolute  power.  This  assembly  was  composed,  not  on  the 
principle  of  seniority  or  superior  wisdom,  but  on  the  principle  either 
of  military  courage  or  of  a  lar^e  stake  in  the  commonwealth. 
Such  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  kingdoms  that  arose  from  the 
ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  such  was  the  case  also  with  the  Nor- 
man rulers  of  England. 

*  Hist  Ub.  it  c.  55. 
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But  thougli  these  institutions  haye  sprung  from  such  opposite 
origins,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  they  all  have  tended  to  the  same 
result.  Though  neither  the  wisdom  of  age  nor  courage  in  the  field 
have  ever  been  thought  hereditary  qualities,  yet  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple has  nearly  every  where  prevailed  over  the  elective.  The  modes 
have  indeed  been  very  various.    In  many  cases  where  the  hereditary 

?rinciple  was  not  established  by  law,  it  has  been  adopted  in  practice, 
n  many  others  it  was  favoured  by  the  law  of  allowing  the  Senators 
to  fill  up  their  vacancies  by  officers  (and  such  were  the  Roman 
Censors*)  of  their  own  body.  Sometimes  a  right  of  primogeniture 
has  been  acknowledged,  sometimes  there  has  been  an  equal  enjoy- 
ment but  a  perpetual  inalienability  of  the  family  estates.  In  Eng- 
land the  elder  son  is  usually  expected  to  marry,  in  Venice  it  waa 
the  younger.f  These,  however,  are  only  different  means  to  a  cfom- 
mon  end — the  hereditary  transmission  of  power. 

The  reason  why  this  should  be  is  apparent  even  from  so  slight  a 
sketch  as  I  have  given.  If  a  Senate  be  intended  as  a  check  on 
Kings  or  on  multitudes,  it  follows  that  to  have  all  its  members  ap- 
pointed either  by  the  prerogative  of  the  King  or  by  the  election  of 
the  multitude,  is  to  recur  to  that  very  power  which  it  was  wished  to 
control.  It  is  to  change  the  operation  but  not  to  diminish  the  force 
of  a  single  or  a  many-headed  tyranny.  Thus  therefore  he  who  de- 
sires to  see  an  Upper  House  chosen  by  the  people  or  appointed  by 
the  Crown  for  life,  seems  to  me  utterly  to  mistake  the  true  origin 
and  object  of  the  institution  itself. 

Of  the  practical  value  of  this  hereditary  principle  there  was  never, 
perhaps,  a  higher  testimony  nor  a  more  striking  illustration  than 
that  which  was  given,  in  his  later  days,  by  one  of  the  great  masters 
over  mankind.  ^'I  have  heard  Napoleon,'' says  M.  de  Sismondi, 
"  observe  during  the  Hundred  Days,  that  government  might  be  com- 
pared to  sailing.  It  is  necessary  to  have  two  elements  before  your 
ship  can  sail.  You  must,  in  like  manner,  have  two  elements  before 
you  can  direct  the  vessel  of  the  State,  so  that  you  may  have  a  stay 
in  the  one  against  the  other.  You  can  never  direct  a  balloon,  be- 
cause floating  as  it  does  in  a  single  element,  you  have  no  point 
d'appui  to  withstand  the  storms  which  agitate  that  element.  Thus 
also  there  can  be  no  point  d'appui,  no  possibility  of  direction,  in 
pure  democracy;  but  when  combined  with  aristocracy,  you  may  work 
the  one  element  against  the  other,  and  steer  the  vessel  by  their  dif- 
ferent powers.  "J 

*  "  Les  s^nats  r^publicains,  con^titu^s  avec  la  pensee  toujours  doininante  de  la  perp«- 
tuite,  onl  en  g^n^ral  6ie  autoris^s  a  se  recruter  eux-m^mes,  tantot  par  un  scrutin  entre 
tous  1j?s  membreSf  tantdt  par  I'^lection  de  quelques  officiers  tires  de  leurs  corps,  tt^\s  qne 
les  Censeurs."  (Sismondi,  (ie  TElement  Aristocratiqne.)  YiTitfaont  plunging  into  iliat 
difficult  and  much  debated  subject,  the  admission  into  the  Roman  Senate,  it  is,  however, 
quite  certain,  that  the  heads  of  the  ancient  families  in  every  generation,  always  became 
members  of  that  assembly. 

t  ^'On  a  remarqu^  queiarement  les  Y^itiens  ^l^Taientii  la  dignitedtioale  im  h<MnnM 
ajrant  encore  sa  fern  me.  .  .  .  De  1^  Tusage  de  ne  marier  ordinairemeiit  que  les  cadets 
dans  les  grandes  maisons."    (Daru,  Hist  de  Y^nise,  ch.  xxxix.  Tol.  vii.  p.  267.) 

X  See  a  masteiiy  essay  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  <*Du  Prince  dans  les  Pays  Libres,"  pub- 
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Inheritance  is  therefore  a  fnndamental  and  necessary  principle  of 
the  Peerage.  But  it  has,  I  conceive,  another  principle  not  less  funda- 
mental,— that  this  assembly  should  always  be  recruited  by  the  most 
eminent  warriors,  statesmen,  and  lawyers  of  every  age.  It  is  this 
constant  influx  that  keeps  the  current  clear,  and  prevents  it  from 
degenerating  into  a  torpid  and  stagnant  pool.  Without  such  acces- 
sions, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  House  of  Lords  neither  could 
nor  should  exist.  The  limitations  proposed  by  Stanhope  and  Sun- 
derland would,  indeed,  have  increased  the  power  and  importance  of 
the  Lords  for  a  season;  but  would,  most  surely,  by  impairing  their 
utility,  have  undermined  their  foundation  and  produced  their  down- 
fall. The  Peers,  shut  up  in  inaccessible  dignity,  would  have  learnt 
to  look  down  on  him  whom  even  the  highest  services  could  not  raise 
to  an  equality  with  themselves,  unless  by  the  previous  extinction  of 
one  of  their  own  number.  The  aspiring  soldier  or  statesman  would 
have  lost  one  great  motive  for  exertion.  Even  a  Nelson  could  no 
longer  have  expected  the  same  honours  which  had  formerly  rewarded 
an  Anson  or  a  Hawke.  In  many  minds  a  sense  of  emulation  would 
be  altogether  deadened.  Many  others  (for  such  will  always  be  the 
case  with  men  of  genius),  finding  that  they  could  not  rise  to  dignity 
by  the  institutions  of  the  State,  would  attempt  to  rise  over  those 
institutions,  and  become  noisy  agitators  instead  of  useful  citizens. 
What  has  been  the  cause  of  the  continued  usefulness  and  authority 
of  the  British  Peerage  ?  what  has  kept  it  firm  and  unshaken  while 
so  many  neighbouring  aristocracies  have  tottered  to  decay,  or  fallen 
before  political  convulsions?  It  is  because  their  families  are  con- 
stantly coming  from  the  people  and  returning  to  the  people; — ^they 
have  been  an  institution,  not  a  caste;  not  a  separate  and  jealous 
oligarchy,  like  that  of  Venice,  asserting  for  themselves  and  for  all 
their  descendants  an  inborn  superiority  over  their  brother  men. 
With  us,  how  many  sons  of  ploughmen  or  of  weavers,  ennobled  for 
their  services,  sit  side  by  side  with  the  loftiest  of  the  Somersets  and 
Howards !  With  us  the  younger  children  of  the  Peer  return  to  the 
rank  of  Commoners,  and  his  grandchildren  merge  again  completely 
in  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Such  is  the  true  principle  of  use- 
fulness and  vitality  in  the  British  Peerage;  {ind  he  who  would  limit 
its  number,  is  as  much  its  enemy  and  the  country's  as  he  who  en- 
deavours to  sap  its  hereditary  honours. 

It  is  true  that  the  King's  power  of  increasing  the  Peerage  might 
be  stretched  to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  for  a  factious  purpose,  so 
as  utterly  to  overthrow  the  Constitution.  But  many  other  branches 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  are,  in  like  manner,  liable  to  abuse  and 
encroachment.  Yet,  we  look  upon  the  responsibility  of  Ministers 
as  in  almost  every  case  a  sufficient  barrier ;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
one  of  our  greatest  Judges,  "such  public  oppressions  as  tend  to  dis- 
solve the  Constitution  are  cases  which  the  law  will  not,  out  of  de- 

lished  in  the  Revue  Mens.  d'Eoon.  Polity  October,  1834.  I  have  also  read  with  great 
pleasure  and  instruction  his  Essay  sur  TEl^ment  Aristocratique,  in  the  same  periodical, 
July  and  August,  1835. 
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oency,  snppose,  being  incapable  of  distrusting  those  whom  it  has 
invested  with  any  part  of  the  supreme  power,  since  such  distrust 
would  render  the  exercise  of  that  power  precarious  and  impracti* 
cable."'*'  I  may  add,  that  while  the  advantages  of  the  King's  pre- 
rogative to  create  Peers  are  constant  and  unceasing,  the  danger  of 
its  abuse  is  extremely  rare.  During  the  peaceful  reigns  of  the  four 
Georges  such  an  idea  was  never  at  any  moment  entertained  by  any 
statesman.  It  was  reserved  for  the  tumultuous  times  which  preceded 
and  which  followed  them.  And  on  the  whole,  I  would  no  more  forego 
the  benefits  of  .the  Royal  prerogative  from  the  possibility  of  its  mis- 
use than  I  would  prolubit  navigation  to  prevent  the  danger  of  ship- 
wrecks ! 

For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  the  Peerage  Bill  of  1719  was  a 
narrow-minded,  violent,  and  baneful  measure,  founded  on  mistaken 
principles,  and  tending  to  dangerous  results.  If  it  be  asked  on 
whom  the  blame  of  having  planned  it  should  mainly  rest,  it  will  be 
found  stated  by  most  of  the  later  writers,  such  as  Ooxe,t  that  the 
measure  was  projected  by  Lord  Simderland.  That  statesman  cer^ 
tainlv  pressed  the  bill  with  great  warmth,  and  had  a  stronger  inte- 
rest m  it,  since  the  animosity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  especially 
and  personally  levelled  at  himself  amongst  the  Ministers.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  I  am  bound  not  to  omit  that,  in  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  time.  Lord  Stanhope  was  attacked  as  the 
projector  of  the  measure ;  and  that  amidst  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Bill,  the  charge  was  never  denied  by  himself  or  by  ms  friends. 

If  we  next  inquire  to  whom  the  praise  of  defeating  this  measure 
is  most  due,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt*  that  it  belongs  almost 
solely  and  exclusively  to  Walpole.  We  learn  from  Speaker  Onslow, 
that  when  the  Whigs  in  opposition  held  a  meeting  at  Devonshire 
House  during  the  recess  to  consider  the  course  they  should  pursue 
upon  this  subject,  the  whole  body  appeared  either  favourable  to  the 
bill  or  despairing  of  any  successful  opposition  to  it.  Very  mapy 
considered  it  as  a  sound  Whig  measure  to  restrain  a  prerogative 
against  which  they  themselves  had  repeatedly  inveighed,  and  pro- 
tested that  they  could  not  with  any  show  of  decency  oppose  it. 
Lord  Townshend  himself  had  already  in  the  House  of  Lords  ap- 
proved its  principle,  and  several  other  Peers  were  not  averse  to  the 
increased  importance  which  it  would  confer  upon  themselves.  On 
the  whole,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  bill 
should  be  permitted  to  pass  without  opposition.  Walpole  alone  stood 
firm.  He  declared  that  this  was  the  only  point  on  which  they  could 
harass  the  Government  with  effect,  and  that  he  saw  a  spirit  rising 
against  it  amongst  the  usual  supporters  of  the  administration,  and 
especially  the  independent  country  gentlemen.  One  of  these,  he 
said,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  overheard  de- 
claring to  another  with  many  oaths,  that  though  his  estate  was  no 

*  Bladcfltone's  Comment,  book  L  ch.  viL    See  also  book  iv.  eh.  ii.  sect  7. 
t  Memoiraof  Walpole,  voL  i  p.  116. 
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more  than  8007.  a  year,  and  though  he  had  no  pretension  to  the 
Peerage  for  himself,  yet  he  would  never  consent  to  the  injustice  of 
a  perpetual  exclusion  to  his  family.  "Such  a  sentiment,**  added 
Walpole,  with  his  usual  sagacity  and  foresight,  "  cannot  fail  to  make 
its  way.  It  will  have  a  strong  eflFect  upon  the  whole  body  of  country 
gentlemen;  and  for  my  part  I  am  determined  that  if  deserted  by 
my  party  on  this  question,  I  will  singly  stand  forth  and  oppose  it.*' 
Walpole's  declaration  produced  much  altercation  and  resentment, 
and  many  attempts  were  made  to  shake  his  purpose;  but  finding 
Jiim  firm,  his  friends  gradually  came  round  to  his  opinion,  and  at 
length  agreed  to  act  with  him  as  a  body — to  take  no  division  on  the 
ministerial  project  in  the  Lords,  but  to  resist  it  in  the  Commons. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  on  the  23d  of  November,  the  Peer- 
age Bill  was  announced  by  the  following  expressions  of  the  King's 
Speech: — "As  I  can  truly  affirm  that  no  prince  was  ever  more  zeal- 
ous to  increase  his  own  authority  than  I  am  to  perpetuate  the  liberty 
of  my  people,  I  hope  you  will  think  of  all  proper  methods  to  esta- 
blish and  transmit  to  your  posterity  the  freedom  of  our  happy  Con- 
stitution, and  particularly  to  secure  that  part  which  is  most  liable 
to  abuse.  I  value  myself  upon  being  the  first  who  hath  given  you 
an  opportunity  of  doing  it;  and  I  must  recommend  to  you  to  com- 
plete those  measures  which  remained  imperfect  the  last  Session." 
Two  days  afterwards  the  bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  Lords  by 
the  I^ke  of  Buckingham,  to  whom  it  had  been  intrusted  by  the 
Government,  probably  because  the  Duke  being  a  vehement  Tory, 
his  support  might  be  expected  to  gain  some  votes  from  that  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  measure  was  the  same  as  that  pro- 
posed last  Session:  but  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Commons,  the 
Ministers  engaged  to  their  friends  that  in  case  of  the  bill  passing, 
the  Lords  would  consent  to  part  with  their  privilege  of  Scandalum 
ICAONATUM,  and  permit  the  Commons  to  administer  an  oath,  and 
that  the  King  would  give  up  the  prerogative  of  pardoning  after  an 
impeachment — "mere  trifles,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  "in  comparison 
with  the  innovation  projected.*** 

According  to  previous  arrangement,  the  Peerage  Bill  appears  to 
have  encountered  no  opposition  in  the  Lords  (except  a  speech  from 
Earl  Cowper),  and  it  passed  through  all  its  stages  in  a  very  few  days. 
But  far  different  was  its  reception  in  the  Commons.  On  the  8th  of 
December,  it  having  been  read  a  second  time,  the  debate  was  taken 
on  the  question,  "That  this  bill  be  committed.**  The  fate  of  the 
British  Constitution  seemed  to  hang  suspended  in  the  balance.  On 
the  ministerial  side,  the  chief  speeches  were  those  of  Craggs,  Lech- 
mere,  and  Aislabie;  and  though  scarcely  any  particulars  are  pre- 
served of  them,  we  find  them  called  by  high  authority  "very  able 
performances.**!  Amongst  the  adversaries  of  the  bill,  the  ingenuity 
and  talent  of  Steele  were  as  powerfully  shown,  and  more  ftilly  re- 

*  GoMtit  Hist.  vol.  iii  p  322.    For  the  inducement  held  out  by  Miniiten,  see  Loid 
Midleton'a  Minutes,  Coxe's  Walpole,  toI.  ii.  p.  172. 
t  Speaker  Onslow's  Remarks. 
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ported.  Bat  by  far  the  most  splendid  speecli  on  that  occasion  was 
that  of  Walpole;  and  it  may,  in  fact,  be  doubted  if  any  harangue  of 
so  much  eloquence  and  e£fect  had  ever  yet  been  deuvered  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  whether  we  judge  of  it  by  the  impression  which 
we  are  told  it  produced,  or  by  that  which  the  records  of  it  make 
upon  ourselves.*  He  began  with  great  spirit:  ''That  the  usual  path 
to  the  temple  of  honour  had  been  through  the  temple  of  virtue;  but, 
by  this  bill,  it  was  now  to  be  only  through  the  sepulchre  of  a  dead 
ancestor.''  He  inveighed  against  Stanhope,  ''who,"  he  said,  "  having 
got  into  the  House  of  Peers,  is  now  desirous  to  shut  the  door  after 
him;*'  he  touched  with  infinite  caution  and  address  on  the  unhappy 
breach  in  the  Royal  family ;  he  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the  evils 
and  injustice  of  the  Scotch  clauses  of  the  bill.  In  his  skilful  hands 
an  argument  was  derived  even  from  his  own  party  tactics,  that  no 
division  should  be  taken  in  the  other  House;  "  for  surely,"  he  urged, 
'  "the  great  unanimity  with  which  this  bill  has  passed  the  Lords 
ought  to  inspire  some  jealousy  in  the  Commons."  On  the  dangers 
to  the  Constitution  and  to  freedom  he  enlarged  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  truth :  "  That  this  bill  will  secure  the  liberty  of  Parliament  I  to- 
tally deny;  it  will  only  secure  a  great  preponderance  to  the  Peers, 
and  form  them  into  a  compact,  impenetrable  phalanx." — "In  this 
strain,"  says  Speaker  Onslow,  "he  bore  down  every  thing  before 
him."  The  effect  was  apparent  in  the  triumphant  result  of  the  divi- 
sion, when  the  Ministers  had  only  177  votes  and  the  Opposition  269. 
I  ought  not  to  omit  that  very  many  of  those  whose  personal  interest 
was  supposed  to  be  promoted  by  this  bill,  did  not  hesitate  to  vote 
against  it,  and  that  the  majority  comprised  the  heirs  of  not  a  few 
such  families  as  Compton,  Devereux,  and  Willoughby.  To  signalise 
their  victory,  the  prevailing  party  immediately  moved  "That  this 
bill  be  rejected,"  which  they  carried  without  resistance. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  so  signal  and  thorough  a  defeat  of 
Ministers  does  not  appear  to  have  loosened  their  hold  of  office,  nor 
lost  them  a  general  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  cannot 
discover  that  their  parliamentary  power  afterwards  was  at  all  less 
sure  and  steady  than  before.  So  hopeless,  indeed,  seemed  the  pros- 
pect of  overthrowing  them  that,  as  we  shall  find,  Walpole,  a  few 
months  afterwards,  consented  to  accept  a  subordinate  office  under 
them,  and  became  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  while  he  prevailed  upon 
Townshend  to  be  named  President  of  the  Council.  The  Ministers, 
on  their  part,  were  of  course  no  less  rejoiced  than  strengthened  by 
the  accession  of  a  statesman  so  far  superior  to  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  previously  amongst  them.  But  it  appears  that 
Stanhope  and  Sunderland  had  by  no  means  relinquished  their  dar- 
ling project  of  the  Peerage  Bill;  that  they  intended  to  revive  it  at  a 
more  favourable  opportunity ;  and  that  Walpole,  on  accepting  office, 
was  induced  to  relax  his  opposition  to  it.     This  is  shown  by  the  fol- 

*  Walpole'8  reported  speech  was  in  great  measure  compiled  from  bis  own  memo- 
randa (Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  125).  The  same,  I  suspect,  was  also  the  case  with 
Steele's. 
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lowing  passage  in  a  letter  from  Craggs  to  Stanhope  at  Hanover: — 
"  Mr.  Walpole  goes  into  Norfolk  next  week  for  the  summer.  He 
was  very  explicit  to  me  two  days  ago  about  the  Scotch  part  of  the 
Peerage  Bill,  which  he  will  be  for.'**  It  seems  then  that  the  Scotch 
clauses,  against  which  Walpole  had  inveighed  so  eloquently  in  De- 
cember, 1719,  were  secure  of  his  support  in  July,  1720,  and  that  he 
had  unworthily  bartered  his  principles  for  power.  He  might  per- 
haps have  continued  more  steady  in  opposing  the  other  parts  of  the 
measure ;  but  still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  had  not  the  South  Sea  dis- 
aster intervened,  and  the  deaths  of  Stanhope  and  Sunderland  so 
speedily  followed  in  succession,  the  Peerage  Bill,  no  doubt  with 
some  changes  and  modifications,  but  still  with  the  same  pernicious 
tendency,  would  have  been  again  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  such  a  case  I  hope,  however,  that  it  would  have  been  again 
rejected  by  the  independent  spirit  of  the  House  of  Commons.^ 

*  Cockpit,  July  22,  1720.    Stanhope  Papers,  and  Coxe's  MSS. 


'  [See  also  on  the  subject  of  the  rejection  of  the  Peerage  bill,  Lord  Campbeirs  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  395,  etc.,  chap,  cxvii.] 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

In  the  spring  of  1720,  the  administration  of  Lord  Stanhope  had 
attained  a  high  pitch  of  success  and  renolm.  By  negotiation,  he 
had  driven  Alberoni  from  Madrid;  by  force  the  Spaniards  from 
Sicily.  The  authority  of  the  Regent  had  been  secured  in  France, 
and  his  friendship  with  England  confirmed ;  and  some  fresh  difficul- 
ties which  arose  after  Stanhope  had  left  Paris  in  January,  were  ad- 
justed by  another  journey  of  that  Minister  in  March.  At  the  same 
time  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  been  brought  into  a  concert  of  mea- 
Bures,  and  the  ancient  alliance  renewed  with  the  Dutch.  In  the 
North,  the  confederacy  against  Sweden  had  been  successfully  broken; 
Prussians,  Danes,  and  Poles  were  disarmed ;  and  the  languid  hos- 
tilities which  the  Czar  still  continued  from  his  want  of  temper,  must, 
it  was  eyident,  speedily  terminate  from  his  want  of  support.*  The 
Jacobites  could  no  longer  fix  their  station,  or  conduct  their  intrigues, 
on  the  neighbouring  coasts;  an  edict  for  their  total  banishment  from 
France  had  been  granted  to  Stanhope  at  Paris,  f  The  Pretender 
had  not  left  him  a  single  great  power  to  afford  him  aid  or  counte- 
nance, and  was  reduced  to  vague  hopes  and  empty  promises — to  the 
prophecies  of  monks  or  the  dreams  of  exiles!  Thus,  therefore,  the 
exertions  of  Stanhope  had  happily  restored  peace  throughout  Europe; 
and  it  was  by  pursuing  this  policy,  and  treading  in  his  footsteps,  that 
Walpole  afterwards  preserved  this  blessing  for  so  many  years. 

At  home,  the  prospect  for  Stanhope  was  not  less  cheering.  He 
had  risen  to  much  the  highest  place  in  the  Royal  confidence ;  a  fact 
so  well  understood,  that  we  find  it  publicly  mentioned  in  some  foreign 
State  Papers  of  this  period.]:  The  defeat  on  the  Peerage  Bill  had 
not  shaken  him  or  Sunderland;  they  were  not  less  strong  with  Par- 
liament; they  were  not  less  trusted  by  the  King;  and  the  party 
of  Walpole,  hopeless  of  overthrowing,  consented  to  join  them.  This 
junction  was  on  far  from  equal  terms.  It  made  no  change  at  all  in 
the  measures,  and  but  little  in  the  men.  Walpole  received  no  higher 
place  than  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (out  of  the  Cabinet),  nor  Towns- 
hend  than  President  of  the  Council;  while  Methuen  was  satisfied 
with  an  office  in  the  Royal  Household.  §     Their  support,  accordingly, 

•  The  Peace  of  Nyrtad  between  Russia  and  Sweden  was  signed  August,  1721.  (Du- 
mont,  Suppl.  Corps  Diplom.  vol.  viii.  part  2,  p.  36.) 

t  In  March,  1720.     See  St  Simon,  Mem.  vol.  xviii.  p.  153,  ed.  1829. 

?Abb6  Dubois  to  M.  Landi,  Jan.  19,  1720.    (Hist  Regist.  p.  76,  &c.) 
The  vacancies  were  made  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  the  Earl  of  lancoln,  and  Mr.  Bos- 
caweo.    The  latter  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Falmouth.    Lord  Lincola 
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was  by  no  means  warm  and  willing ;  they  were  treated  as  inferiors, 
and,  of  course,  behaved  as  malcontents;  but  at  all  events,  tbeir  op- 
position was  disarmed,  and  their  connection  with  the  Tories  broken. 
Another  great  advantage  attending  their  accession  was,  healing  the 
breach  in  the  Royal  family.  Walpole,  who  had  lately  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  rrince  of  Wales,  induced  him  to  write  a  submissive 
letter  to  the  King;  Stanhope  induced  His  Majesty  to  receive  it 
fkvourably:  n  meeting  ensued,  and  a  reconciliation  was  eflFected. 
This  union,  both  of  Statesmen  and  of  Princes,  dashed  the  best  hopes 
of  Jacobitism.  Bishop  Atterbury  writes  to  James,  that,  though  the 
reconciliation  is  far  from  sincere,  it  will  by  degrees  become  so,  or 
that  at  least  the  appearances  and  consequences  of  it  will  be  the  same 
as  if  it  really  were.  "I  think  myself  obliged,"  he  adds,  "to  repre- 
sent this  melancholy  truth,  that  there  may  be  no  expectation  of  any 
thing  from  hence,  which  will  certainly  not  happen."* 

Such,  then,  was  the  prpsperous  aspect  of  affairs,  when  in  June  the 
King,  attended  by  Stanhope,  set  out  for  his  German  dominions.  But 
the  happy  calm  was  not  of  long  continuance.  It  is  now  for  me  to 
relate  how  that  glittering  and  hollow  bubble,  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  ^ 
rising  to  the  surface,  broke  the  tranquillity  and  troubled  the  clear- 
ness of  the  waters. 

The  South  Sea  Company  was  first  formed  by  Harley  in  1711,  his 
object  being  to  improve  public  credit,  and  to  provide  for  the  floating 
debts,  which  at  that  period  amounted  to  nearly  10,000,000?.  The 
Lord  Treasurer,  therefore,  established  a  fund  for  that  sum.  He  se- 
cured the  interest  by  making  permanent  the  duties  on  wine,  vinegar, 
'  tobacco,  and  several  others  ;  he  allured  the  creditors  by  promising 
them  the  monopoly  of  trade  to  the  Spanish  coasts  in  America ;  and 
the  project  was  sanctioned  both  by  Royal  Charter  and  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Nor  were  the  merchants  slow  in  swallowing  this  gilded 
bait;  and  the  fancied  Eldorado  which  shone  before  them  dazzled 
even  their  discerning  eyes.  The  exploits  of  Drake  were  quoted,  and 
the  dreams  of  Raleigh  renewed.  This  spirit  spread  throughout  the 
whole  nation,  and  many,  who  scarcely  knew  whereabouts  America 
lies,  felt  nevertheless  quite  certain  of  its  being  strewed  with  gold  and 
gems.  Meanwhile  the  partisans  of  Harley  zealously  forwarded  this 
illusion,  as  tending  to  raipe  the  reputation  and  secure  the  power  of 
their  chief;  and  they  loudly  vaunted  the  South  Sea  Scheme  as  the 
Earl  of  Oxford's  masterpiece,  and  as  not  unworthy  of  Sully  or  of 
Colbert. 

The  negotiations  of  Utrecht,  however,  in  this  as  in  other  matters, 
fell  far  short  of  the  ministerial  promises  and  of  the  public  expecta- 
tion. Instead  of  a  free  trade,  or  any  approach  to  a  free  trade,  with 
the  American  colonies,  the  Court  of  Madrid  granted  only,  besides 
the  shameful  Asiento  for  negro  slaves,  the  privilege  of  settling  some 

WB8  a  pereooal  friend  of  Stanhope,  had  taken  office  only  at  his  solidtatioD,  and  readily 
lelinquished  it 

*  Bishop  Atterbury  to  Jamee,  May  6,  1720,  Appendix.  See  also  the  Marchmont 
Papers,  vol.  iL  p.  409. 
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factories,  and  sending  one  annual  ship ;  and  even  this  single  ship 
was  not  unrestricted :  it  was  to  be  under  500  tons  burthen,  and  a 
considerable  share  of  its  profits  to  revert  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
This  shadow  of  a  trade  was  bestowed  by  the  British  Goyernment  on 
the  South  Sea  Company,  but  it  was  very  soon  disturbed.  Their 
first  annual  ship,  the  Royal  Prince,  did  not  sail  till  1717,  and  next 
year  broke  out  the  war  with  Spain;  when,  as  I  have  already  had 
occasion  to  relate,  Alberoni,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty,  seized  all  the 
British  goods  and  vessels  in  the  Spanish  ports.  Still,  however,  the 
South  Sea  Company  continued,  from  its  other  resources,  a  flourish- 
ing and  wealthy  corporation :  its  funds  were  high,  its  influence  con* 
siderable,  and  it  was  considered  on  every  occasion  the  rival  and 
competitor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

At  the  close  of  1719,  when  the  King  returned  from  Hanover, 
this  aspiring  Company  availed  itself  of  the  wish  of  Ministers  to 
lessen  the  public  debts  by  consolidating  all  the  funds  into  one.  Sir 
John  Blunt,  once  a  scrivener,  and  then  a  leading  South  Sea  Director, 
laid  before  Stanhope,  as  chief  minister,  a  proposal  for  this  object. 
He  was  referred  by  Stanhope  to  Sunderland,  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  to  Aislabie,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Seve- 
ral conferences  ensued  with  the  latter;  several  alterations  were 
made  in  the  scheme ;  and  it  was  at  length  so  far  adjusted  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Ministers,  that  the  subject  was  recommended  to  Par- 
liament in  the  King's  Speech.*  The  great  object  was  to  buy  up 
and  diminish  the  burthenf  of  the  irredeemable  Annuities  granted  in 
the  two  last  reigns,  for  the  term,  mostly,  of  99  years,  and  amount- 
ing at  this  time  to  nearly  800,000Z.  a  year.  But  when  the  question 
came  on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  wish  was  expressed  by  Mr. 
Brodrick  and  many  more,  that  every  other  company  should  be  at 
liberty  to  make  offers.  This,  exclaims  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  like  setting  the  nation  to  auction ;  and  the  only  point 
on   which  all  parties   concurred  was   one   which  experience   has 

S roved  to  be  totally  wrong.  "  I  quite  agreed  with  Ministers,"  says 
Ir.  Brodrick,  "  that  till  the  national  debt  was  discharged,  or  at 
least  in  a  fair  way  of  being  so,  we  were  not  to  expect  to  make  the 
figure  we  formerly  had!  Nay,  further,  I  said,  till  this  was  done, 
we  could  not,  properly  speaking,  call  ourselves  a  nation!"  At 
length,  after  some  violent  wrangling  between  Lechmere  and  Wal- 
pole,t  ^^^  House  divided,  and  the  question  of  competition  was  car- 
ried by  a  very  large  majority. 

New  proposals  were  accordingly  sent  in,  both  from  the  South  Sea 

*  Our  best  aathorities  for  this  negotiation,  and  the  subsequent  debate  in  the  House  of 
CommonB,  are,  Mr.  Brodrick's  Letter  to  Lord  Midleton,  Jan.  24, 1720;  and  Mr.  Aislabie's 
Second  Speech  before  the  House  of  Lords,  July,  1721.  The  latter  seems  to  be  overlooked 
by  Coze.  Both,  however,  require  to  be  read  with  much  suspicion ;  Aislabie  being  then 
on  his  defence,  and  Brodrick  a  violent  partisan  on  the  other  side. 

f  There  seems  to  have  been  great  uproar.  When  Lechmere  attempted  to  speak  a 
second  time  in  Committee,  the  Opposition  rose  from  their  places;  and  on  the  Chairman 
exclaiming,  •♦  Hear  your  Member,"  they  answered,  "  We  have  heard  him  long  enough  !'* 
Brodrick  U>  Lord  Midleton,  Jan.  24,  1720. 
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Company  and  the  Bank  of  England.  According  to  Aislabie,  this 
was  a  sadden  resolution  of  the  Bank,  ^^  who  before  had  shown  great 
backwardness  in  undertaking  anything,  to  reduce  the  public  debts, 
and  had  treated  this  scheme  with  much  contempt."'*'  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  two  bodies  now  displayed  the  utmost  eagerness  to  outbid 
one  another,  each  seeming  almost  ready  to  ruin  itself,  so  that  it  could 
but  disappoint  its  rival.  They  both  went  on  enhancing  their  terms, 
until  at  length  the  South  Sea  Company  rose  to  the  enormous  offer 
of  seren  millions  and  a  half,  which  was  accepted.  Yet  the  benefit 
of  this  competition  to  the  public  was  anything  but  real;  for  such 
high  terms  almost  of  necessity  drew  the  South  Sea  Directors  into 
rash  means  of  improving  their  rash  bargain,  into  daring  speculation, 
and  into  final  ruin. 

The  last  proposals  of  the  Bank  had  been  little  less  extravagant. 
It  is  urged  by  Aislabie,  in  his  defence  next  year  before  the  Peers: 
"  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  my  Lords,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bank, 
I  believe,  will  own,  that  if  they  had  carried  the  scheme  upon  their 
last  proposals,  they  could  not  have  succeeded :  and  I  will  show  your 
Lordships,  from  what  they  have  ctone  since,  that  they  would  have 
acted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  South  Sea  Company."  Even  at 
the  time  Aislabie  had  some  glimmerings  of  the  future  danger,  and 
proposed  to  Sir  John  Blunt  that  the  two  Corporations  should  under- 
take the  compact  jointly,  and  therefore  with  double  resources.  But 
Sir  John,  who  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  a  most  austere  Puritan,  and 
who  brought  forward  Scripture  on  all  occasions,  immediately  quoted 
Solomon's  judgment,  and  added,  "  No,  Sir,  we  will  never  divide  the 
child!" 

Thus  then  the  South  Sea  Bill  proceeded  through  the  House  of 
Commons  without  any  further  competition  from  the  Bank.f  An 
attempt  was  made  to  introduce  a  clause  fixing  how  many  years'  pur- 
chase should  be  granted  to  the  annuitants  by  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany. To  this  it  was  objected,  that  as  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Company  to  take  in  the  annuities,  and  as  the  annuitants  had  the 
power  of  coming  in  or  not  as  they  pleased,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
the  Company  would  offer  advantageous  terms,  and  that  therefore 
the  affair  might  safely  be  left  to  private  adjustment.  "Nor,"  said 
Aislabie,  "  would  the  South  Sea  Company  submit  to  be  controlled 
in  an  undertaking  they  were  to  pay  so  dear  for."  On  these  grounds 
was  the  clause  rejected,  though  only  by  a  majority  of  four.  But  these 
grounds,  though  specious  and  indeed  well  founded,  were  not  the  only 
ones,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  that  several  persons  in  Government 
had  probably  other  reasons  as  weighty,  though  not  quite  so  honour- 
able, for  supporting  the  Directors. 

•  Second  Speech,  July,  1721.     See  also  Sinclair's  Public  Revenue,  part  ii.  p.  104. 

t  I  must  observe,  that  the  observations  ascribed  to  Walpole  by  Coxe  (vol.  i.  p.  130), 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  up  on  Coxe's  own  ideas  of  probability.  He  makes  Waipole 
point  out  "the  ruin  and  misery  which  then  prevailed  in  France  from  similar  measures." 
Now  this  is  quite  an  anachronism:  the  speech  of  Walpole  was  delivered  Feb.  1,  1720; 
and  at  that  time  tho  system  of  Law  was  still  in  iu  glory. 
VOL.  I.  T 
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The  South  Sea  Bill  finally  passed  the  Commons  hj  a  division  of 
172  against  65.  In  the  Lords,  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  minority 
was  only  17,  notwithstanding  an  able  speech  from  Lord  Cowper, 
who  compared  the  project  to  the  Trojan  horse,  ushered  in  with  great 
pomp  and  acclamation,  but  contrived  for  treachery  and  destruction. 
But,  like  every  other  statesman  at  this  time,  he  did  not  foresee  the 
real  point  or  extent  of  danger ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous 
than  his  prediction,  that  '^  the  main  public  intention  of  this  bill,  the 
repurchase  of  annuities,  would  meet  with  insuperable  difficulties." 
Such,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  rising  rage  for  speculation,  that  on 
the  passing  of  the  bill  very  many  of  the  annuitants  hastened  to  carry 
their  orders  to  the  South  Sea  House,  before  they  had  even  received 
any  offer,  or  knew  what  terms  would  be  allowed  them! — ^ready  to 
yield  a  fixed  and  certain  income  for  even  the  smallest  share  in  vast 
but  visionary  schemes! 

The  offer  which  was  made  to  them  on  the  29th  of  May  (eight  years 
and  a  quarter's  purchase)  was  much  less  favourable  than  they  had 
hoped ;  yet  nevertheless,  six  days  afterwards,  it  was  computed  that 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  annuitants  had  already 
agreed.*    . 

In  fact,  it  seems  clear,  that  during  this  time,  and  throughout  the 
summer,  the  whole  nation,  with  extremely  few  exceptions,  looked 
upon  the  South  Sea  Scheme  as  promising  and  prosperous.  Its  funds 
rapidly  rose  from  130  to  above  300.  Walpole,  although  one  of  its 
opponents,  readily,  as  we  have  seen,  joined  the  Ministry  at  this  pe- 
riod under  very  mortifying  circumstances,  which  he  would  certainly 
not  have  done,  had  he  foreseen  the  impending  crash,  and  the  neces- 
sity that  would  arise  for  his  high  financial  talents.  Lord  Towns- 
bend  concurred  in  the  same  view.  Atterbury  thought  it  a  great 
blow  to  Jacobitism.  He  charitably  hints  to  James,  in  his  letters, 
that  some  attempt  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond  might  "disorder  our 
finances,  and  throw  us  into  a  great  deal  of  confusion.'*  But  if  the 
advice  of  this  minister  of  peace  and  good  will  towards  men  cannot 
be  taken  in  this  respect,  he  then  anticipates  that  "  the  grand  money 
schemes  will  settle  and  fix  themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  it  wiU 
not  be  easy  to  shake  them.^f  Such  being  the  feeling,  not  merely 
of  the  Ministerial  party,  but  of  most  of  their  opponents,  it  seems 
scarcely  just  to  cast  the  blame  of  the  general  delusion  on  the  Minis- 
ters alone,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  deaf  to  warning  and  precipitate 
to  ruin. 

The  example  of  these  vast  schemes  for  public  wealth  was  set  us 
from  Paris.  ^  John  Law,  a  Scotch  adventurer,  had  some  years  be- 
fore been  allowed  to  establish  a  public  bank  in  that  city ;  and  his 
project  succeeding,  he  engrafted  another  upon  it  of  an  ^^  Indian 

*  Boyer's  Polit  State,  vol.  xix.  p.  518. 

-f  Letters  to  James  and  to  General  Dillon,  May  6,  1720.    See  Appendix. 


Title 


*  [See  the  Chapters  on  the  subject  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  the  Count  de  Tocqne- 
ille'a  ^'  Histoire  Philoaophique  du  Regno  de  Louis  XV.,"  yoL  L  chap.  7  and  8.] 
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Company/'  to  have  the  sole  privilege  of  trade  with  the  Mississippi. 
The  rage  for  this  speculation  soon  became  general ;  it  rose  to  its 
greatest  height  about  December,  1719;  and  the  "actions/'  or 
shares,  of  the  new  Company  sold  for  more  than  twenty  times  their 
original  yalue.  The  Rue  Quincampoix,  the  chief  scene  of  this 
traffic,  was  thronged  from  daybreak  by  a  busy  and  expecting  crowd, 
which  disregarded  the  hours  of  meals,  and  seemed  to  feel  no  hunger 
or  thirst  but  that  of  gold,  nor  could  they  be  dispersed  until  a  bell  at 
night  gave  them  the  signal  to  withdraw.  The  smallest  room  in  that 
street  was  let  for  exorbitant  sums ;  the  clerks  were  unable  to  regis- 
ter the  growing  multitude  of  claimants ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  a 
little  hunchbacK  in  the  street  gained  no  less  than  50,000  francs  by 
allowing  eager  speculators  to  use  his  hump  for  their  desk.*  Law, 
the  projector  of  this  System,  as  it  was  called,  at  once  became  the 
greatest  subject  in  Europe.  "I  have  seen  him  come  to  Court," 
says  Voltaire,  "  followed  humbly  by  Dukes,  by  Marshals,  and  by 
Bishops ;"  and  even  Dubois,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Orleans,  the 
Regent,  might  be  said  to  tremble  at  his  nod.  Arrogance  and  pre- 
sumption, the  usual  faults  of  upstarts,  daily  grew  upon  him :  he  said 
publicly,  before  some  English,  that  there  was  but  one  great  kingdom 
in  Europe,  and  one  great  town,  and  that  was  France  and  Paris,  f 
And  at  length  he  so  far  galled  the  pride  or  raised  the  jealousy  of 
his  countryman.  Lord  Stair,  as  to  draw  him  into  personal  wrangling, 
and  consequently  interrupt  the  friendly  correspondence  between  the 
French  and  British  Governments,  It  was  one  main  object  of  Stan- 
hope's journey  in  January  to  re-establish  harmony ;  but  finding  the 
two  Scotsmen  irreconcilable,  and  one  of  them  supreme  in  France, 
he,  in  concert  with  Dubois,  recalled  Lord  Stair  to  England,  and 
appointed  Sir  Robert  Sutton  his  successor.J  Thus  ended  Stair's 
celebrated  embassy,  which  Lord  Hardwicke  truly  calls  most  im- 
portant in  its  objects,  most  brilliant  and  spirited  in  its  execution.§ 
But  this  last  great  error  kept  him  under  disgrace,  or  at  least  out  of 
employment,  for  twenty  years.  In  1733,  we  find  Horace  Walpole 
write  of  him  as  one  ^'  whose  haughty  intriguing  character  has  drawn 
upon  him  the  displeasure  of  the  King."|| 

The  connection  of  Law  with  the  French  Government  was  very 
profitable  to  the  latter,  who  contrived  to  throw  off  1500  millions  of 
public  debts  from  their  shoulders  upon  his ;  but  this  very  circum- 
stance, and  the  natural  revulsion  of  high- wrought  hopes,  soon  began 
to  shake  his  air-built  edifice.  Two  or  three  arbitrary  Royal  Decrees 
to  support  him  served  only  to  prove  that  credit  is  not  to  be  com- 
manded. The  more  the  public  was  bid  to  trust,  the  more  they  were 
inclined  to  fear,  and  the  more  eager  they  became  to  realise  their 

*  M^m.  de  la  R^gence,  torn.  iv.  p.  53,  ed.  1749. 
t  Lord  Stair  to  Secretary  (^ggSt  Sept  9,  1719. 

X  Lord  Stanhope  to  Abb^  Dubois,  Dec.  18,  1719  (Appendix) ;  and  Lord  Stairs  apolo- 
getic letters  in  the  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol.  iL  pp.  603 — 615. 
S  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  521. 
I  To  Baron  Gedda,  1733.    This,  however,  was  after  the  Excise  Scheme. 
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imaginary  profits.  No  sooner  was  the  bubble  touched,  than  it  burst. 
Before  the  end  of  1720,  Law  was  compelled  not  only  to  resign  his 
employments,  but  to  fly  the  kingdom  for  his  life ;  a  lew  speculators 
were  enriched,  bat  many  thousand  innocent  families  ruined.*  Still, 
however,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year  the  crash  had  not  yet  begun, 
and  the  rage  of  speculation  spread  over  from  France  to  England. 
In  fact,  from  that  time  downward,  it  may  be  noticed  that  each  of 
the  two  countries  has  been  more  or  less  moved  by  the  internal  move- 
ments of  the  other ;  and  there  has  been  scarcely  any  impulse  at 
Paris  which  has  failed  to  thrill  and  vibrate  through  every  member 
of  the  British  Empire. 

As  soon  as  the  South  Sea  Bill  had  received  the  Royal  Assent  in 
April,  the  Directors  proposed  a  subscription  of  one  million,  which 
was  so  eagerly  taken,  that  the  sum  subscribed  exceeded  two.  A 
second  subscription  was  quickly  opened,  and  no  less  quickly  filled. 
The  most  exaggerated  hopes  were  raised,  and  the  most  groundless 
rumours  set  afloat ;  such  as  that  Stanhope  had  received  overtures  at 
Paris  to  exchange  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon  for  some  places  in 
Peru !  The  South  Sea  trade  was  again  vaunted  as  the  best  avenue 
to  wealth  ;  objections  were  unheard  or  over-ruled ;  and  the  friends 
of  Lord  Oxford  might  exult  to  see  his  visions  adopted  by  his  oppo- 
nent8.t  In  August,  the  stocks,  which  had  been- 130  in  the  winter, 
rose  to  1000  !  Such  general  infatuation  would  have  been  happy  for 
the  Directors,  had  they  not  themselves  partaken  of  it.  They  opened 
a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  subscription,  larger  than  the  former ;  they 
passed  a  resolution,  that  from  Christmas  next  their  yearly  dividend 
should  not  be  less  than  fifty  per  cent. ;  they  assumed  an  arrogant 
and  overbearing  tone.  "We  have  made  them  Kings,"  says  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  "  and  they  deal  with  every  body  as  such  !"J  But 
the  public  delusion  was  not  confined  to  the  South  Sea  Scheme ;  a 
thousand  other  mushroom  projects  sprung  up  in  that  teeming  soil. 
This  evil  had  been  foreseen,  and,  as  they  hoped,  guarded  against  by 
Ministers.  On  the  very  day  Parliament  rose  they  had  issued  a 
Royal  Proclamation  against  "  such  mischievous  and  dangerous  un- 
dertakings, especially  the  presuming  to  act  as  a  corporate  body,  or 
raising  stocks  or  shares  without  legal  authority.'*  But  how  difficult 
to  enforce  that  prohibition  in  a  free  country!  How  impossible, 
when  almost  immediately  on  the  King's  departure,  the  Heir  Appa- 
rent was  induced  to  publish  his  name  as  a  Governor  of  the  Welsh 

•  In  1723,  Walpole  wished  to  promote  the  restoration  of  Law  in  France,  since  the 
power  might  fall  into  much  worse  hands  for  England.  (To  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  April  19, 
1723.)  But  the  public  resentment  was  far  too  violent  to  admit  of  such  a  scheme.  It !« 
▼ery  remarkable  as  the  strongest  proof  of  the  ascendency  of  Lord  Stanhope  over  Dubois 
and  the  French  Government,  that  it  was  he  who,  from  Hanover,  planned  and  counselled 
all  the  steps  for  the  expulsion  of  Law  and  the  restoration  of  public  credit  in  France. 
(M.  Destouches  to  Dubois,  Sept.  8,  1720.     See  Appendix.)* 

t  "  You  remember  when  the  South  Sea  was  said  to  be  Lord  Oxford's  brat  Now  the 
King  has  adopted  it,  and  calls  it  his  beloved  child ;  though  perhaps  you  may  say,  if  he 
loves  it  no  better  than  his  son,  it  may  not  be  saying  much !''  (Duchess  of  Ormoad  to 
Swift,  April  18,  1720.) 

X  Mr.  Brodrick  to  Lord  Mid leton,  Sept.  13,  1720. 
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Copper  Company !  In  vain  did  the  Speaker  and  Walpole  endeavour 
to  dissuade  him,  representing  that  he  would  be  attacked  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  that  ^'  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Bubble"  would  be  cried  in 
Change  Alley.*  It  was  not  till  the  Company  was  threatened  with 
prosecution,  and  exposed  to  risk,  that  His  Royal  Highness  prudently 
withdrew,  with  a  profit  of  40,000?. 

Such  an  example  was  tempting  to  follow ;  the  Duke  of  Chandos 
and  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  appeared  likewise  at  the  head  of  bub- 
bles ;  and  the  people  at  large  soon  discovered  that  to  speculate  ia 
easier  than  to  work.  Change  Alley  became  a  new  edition  vf  the 
Rue  Qnincampoix.  The  crowds  were  so  great  within  doors,  that 
tables  with  clerks  were  set  in  the  streets.  In  this  motley  throng 
were  blended  all  ranks,  all  professions,  and  all  parties ;  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  Whigs  and  Tories,  country  gentlemen  and  brokers. 
An  eager  strife  of  tongues  prevailed  in  this  second  Babel ;  new  re- 
ports, new  subscriptions,  new  transfers,  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
and  the  voice  of  ladies  (for  even  many  ladies  had  turned  gamblers) 
rose  loud  and  incessant,  above  the  general  din.  A  foreigner  would 
no  longer  have  complained  of  the  English  taciturnity.f  Some  of 
the  companies  hawked  about  were  for  the  most  extravagant  objects: 
we  find  amongst  the  number,  ^^  Wrecks  to  be  fished  for  on  the  Irish 
Coast — Insurance  of  Horses,  and  other  Cattle  (two  millions) — In- 
surance of  Losses  by  Servants— To  make  Salt  Water  Fresh — For 
building  of  Hospitals  for  Bastard  Children — For  building  of  Ships 
against  Pirates — For  making  of  Oil  from  Sun-flower  Seeds — For 
improving  of  Malt  Liquors — -For  recovering  of  Seamen's  Wages — 
For  extracting  of  Silver  from  Lead — For  the  transmuting  of  Quick- 
silver into  a  malleable  and  fine  Metal — For  making  of  Iron  with 
Pit-coal — For  importing  a  Number  of  large  Jack  Asses  from  Spain 
— ^For  trading  in  Human  Hair — For  fatting  of  Hogs — For  a  Wheel 
for  a  Perpetual  Motion.  "J  But  the  most  strange  of  all,  perhaps, 
was  "For  an  Undertaking  which  shall  indue  time  be  revealed." 
Each  subscriber  was  to  pay  down  two  guineas,  and  hereafter  to  re- 
ceive a  share  of  one  hundred  with  a  disclosure  of  the  object ;  and  so 
tempting  was  the  offer,  that  1000  of  these  subscriptions  were  paid 
the  same  morning,  with  which  the  projector  went  oiF  in  the  after- 
noon. Amidst  these  real  follies,  I  can  scarcely  see  any  difference 
or  exaggeration  in  a  mock  proposal  which  was  circulated  at  the  time 
in  ridicule  of  the  rest, — "  For  the  Invention  of  melting  down  Saw- 

*  SecretHTy  CraggB  to  Earl  Stanhope,  July  12,  1720. 

t  A  French  traveller,  a  few  years  afterwards,  declares  that  the  **  Actions  du  Sud  et  let 
Galions  dE^pagne"  were  almost  the  only  subjects  on  which  Englishmen  would  talk.  In 
general,  he  says,  we  are  quite  silent.  **  L'on  hoit  et  fume  sans  parler.  Je  connais  un 
Anglaifs  qui,  tontes  les  fois  qu'on  veut  le  forcer  it  rompre  le  silence,  a  ooutume  de  r6pon- 
dre,  que  parler  c'est  g4ter  If^ conversation!"  (Letires  d'un  Fran^ais,  torn.  ii.  p.  108,  ed. 
1745.) 

1  Macpherson's  Hist  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.  p.  90,  ed.  1805.  Mr.  Hutcheson  observes, 
'^lo  speak  in  a  gaming  style,  the  ^uth  Sea  stock  must  be  allowed  the  honour  of  being 
the  Gold  Table ;  the  better  sort  of  bubbles,  the  Silver  Tables ;  and  the  lower  sort  of  these, 
the  Farthing  Tables  for  the  foouneal"    (Treatises,  p.  b7.) 
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dust  and  Chips,  and  casting  ttem  into  clean  Deal  Boards  without 
Cracks  or  Knots  !"^ 

Such  extravagances  might  well  provoke  laughter ;  but,  unhappily, 
though  the  farce  came  first,  there  was  a  tragedy  behind.  When  the 
sums  intended  to  be  raised  had  grown  altogether,  it  is  said,  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  three  hundred  millions,*  the  first  check  to  the 
public  infatuation  was  givep  by  the  same  body  whence  it  had  first 
sprung.  The  South  Sea  Directors,  craving  for  fresh  gains,  and 
jealous  of  other  speculators,  obtained  an  order  from  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices,*and  writs  of  scire  facias,  against  several  of  the  new  bubble 
companies.  These  fell,  but  in  falling  drew  down  the  whole  fabric 
with  them.  As  soon  as  distrust  was  excited,  all  men  became  anxious 
to  convert  their  bonds  into  money ;  and  then  at  once  appeared  the 
fearful  disproportion  between  the  paper  promises  and  the  coin  to 
pay.  Early  in  September,  the  South  Sea  Stock  began  to  decline : 
its  fall  became  more  rapid  from  day  to  day,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
it  had  sunk  below  300.  In  vain  was  money  drained  from  all  the 
distant  counties  and  brought  up  to  London.  In  vain  were  the  gold- 
smiths applied  to,  with  whom  large  quantities  of  stock  were  pawned: 
most  of  them  broke  or  fled.  In  vain  was  Walpole  summoned  from 
Houghton  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Bank ;  for  that  body,  though 
it  entered  into  negotiations,  would  not  proceed  in  them,  and  refused 
to  ratify  a  contract  drawn  up  and  proposed  by  the  Minister.f  Once 
lost,  the  public  confidence  could  not  be  restored :  the  decline  pro- 
gressively continued,  and  the  news  of  the  crash  in  France  completed 
ours.  Thousands  of  families  were  reduced  to  beggary ;  thousands 
more  were  threatened  with  the  same  fate ;  and  the  large  fortunes 
made,  or  supposed  to  be  made,  by  a  few  individuals,  served  only  by 
comparison  to  aggravate  the  common  ruin.  Those  who  had  sported 
most  proudly  on  the  surface  of  the  swollen  waters  were  left  stranded 
and  bare  by  the  ebbing  of  that  mighty  tide.  The  resentment  and 
rage  were  universal.  "I  perceive,"  says  a  contemporary,  "the 
very  name  of  a  South  Sea  man  grows  abominable  in  every  county  ;"J 
and  a  cry  was  raised  not  merely  against  the  South  Sea  Directors, 

•  Tindal'8  Hist.,  vol.  vii.  p.  357. 

t  Hutcbeson's  Second  Postscript,  Sept  24,  1720.    Treatises,  p.  89.    See  also  in  my 
Appendix  a  letter  from  Lord  Hervey  to  H.  Walpole,  Sept  12,  1736. 
J  Mr.  Brodrick  to  Lord  Midleion,  Sept.  27, 1720. 


<  [See  an  account  of  the  Caricatures  on  the  ** Bubbles,"  in  Wright's  "En>rland  under  the 
Hou^e  of  Hanover,  its  History  and  Condition  during  the  Reigns  of  the  Three  Georges, 
illustrated  by  the  Caricatures  and  Satires  of  the  day,"  vol.  i.  chap.  2.  Mr.  Wright  remarks 
that  ^^The  period  of  the  South  Sea  bubble  is  that  in  which  political  caricatures  began  to 
be  common  in  England;  for  they  had  before  been  published  at  rare  intervals,  and  par- 
took so  much  of  the  character  of  emblems  that  they  are  not  always  very  easy  to  be  uq- 
derstood.  Read's  Weekly  Journal  of  November  1,  1718,  gives  a  caricature  against  the 
Tories,  engraved  on  wood,  which  is  called  *an  hieroglyphic,'  so  little  was  the  real  nature 
of  a  caricature  then  appreciated."     Vol.  i.  p.  69. 

It  appears  from  a  number  of  "The  Spectator,"  November  15th,  1712,  that  at  that  tinne 
the  word  **  raricature'^  was  not  introduced  in  the  language,  and  that  the  thing  itself  was  a 
novelty :  the  writer  speaks  of  **  those  burlesque  pictures  which  the  Italians  call  corioft* 
luros,"  and  then  defines  the  nature  of  them.] 
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not  merely  against  the  Ministry,  but  against  the  Royal  Family, 
against  the  King  himself.  Most  of  the  statesmen  of  the  time  had 
more  or  less  dabbled  in  these  funds.  Lord  Sunderland  lost  con- 
siderably ;*  Walpole,  with  more  sagacity,  was  a  great  gainer  ;f  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  Lord  Irwin,  were  reduced  to 
solicit  West  India  governments ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  exception, 
that  "  neither  Lords  Stanhope,  Argyle,  nor  Roxburgh,  have  been 
in  the  stocks."];  Townshend,  I  believe,  might  also  be  excepted. 
But  the  public  indignation  was  pointed  chiefly  against  Sir  John 
Blunt  as  projector,  and  against  Sunderland  and  Aislabie  as  heads 
of  the  Treasury ;  and  it  was  suspected,  how  truly  will  afterwards 
appear,  that  the  King's  mistresses  and  several  of  his  ministers,  both 
English  and  German,  had  received  large  sums  in  stock  to  recommend 
the  project.  In  short,  as  England  had  never  yet  undergone  such 
great  disappointment  and  confusion,  so  it  never  had  so  loudly  called 
for  confiscation  and  blood. 

That  there  was  some  knavery  to  punish,  I  do  not  deny,  and  I 
shall  presently  show.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  nation  had 
suffered  infinitely  more  by  their  own  self-willed  infatuation  than  by 
any  fraud  that  wa«  or  could  be  practised  upon  them.  This  should 
not  have  been  forgotten  when  the  day  of  disappointment  came. 
But  when  a  people  is  suffering  severely,  from  whatever  cause,  it 
always  looks  round  for  a  victim,  and  too  often  strikes  the  first  it 
finds.  It  seeks  for  no  proof;  it  will  listen  to  no  defence;  it  consi- 
ders an  acquittal  as  only  a  collusion.  Of  this  fatal  tendency  our 
own  times  may  afford  a  striking  instance.  Whilst  the  cholera  pre- 
vailed at  Paris  and  Madrid,  it  was  seen  that  the  mob,  instead  of 
lamenting  a  natural  and  unavoidable  calamity,  were  persuaded  that 
the  springs  had  been  poisoned,  and  ran  to  arms  for  their  revenge. 

During  this  time,  express  after  express  was  sent  to  the  King  at 
Hanover,  announcing  the  dismal  news,  and  pressing  his  speedy 
return.  George  had  intended  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  Germany; 
but  seeing  the  urgency  of  the  case  he  hastened  homewards,  attended 
by  Stanhope,  and  landed  at  Margate  on  the  9th  of  November.  It 
had  been  hoped  that  his  Majesty's  presence  would  have  revived  the 
drooping  credit  of  the  South  Sea  Funds,  but  it  had  not  that  effect; 
on  the  contrary,  they  fell  to  185  at  the  tidings  that  Parliament  was 
further  prorogued  for  a  fortnight.  That  delay  was  necessary  to 
frame  some  scheme  for  meeting  the  public  difficidties,  and  this  task, 
by  universal  assent,  and  even  acclamation,  was  assigned  to  Walpole. 
Fortunately  for  that  Minister  he  had  been  out  of  office  when  the 
South  Sea  Act  was  passed;  he  had  opposed  it  as  he  had  opposed 
all  the  measures,  right  or  wrong,  of  Stanhope's  and  Sunderland's 
government,  and  its  unpopularity,  therefore,  turned  to  his  reputation 

*  Mr.  Brodrick  to  Lord  Midleton,  Sept  13,  1720. 

t  Coxe'fl  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  730.  Walpole  sold  out  at  the  highest  price  (1 000),  saying, 
as  he  well  might,  .**  I  am  fully  satisOed."  His  wife  continued  to  speculate  a  tittle  longer 
on  her  own  account. 

X  Mr.  Drommood  to  Mr.  D.  Palteney,  November  24,  1720.    (Coxe^s  Walpole.) 
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With  the  country.  Every  eye  was  directed  towards  him;  every 
tongue  invoked  him,  as  the  only  man  whose  financial  abilities,  and 
public  favour,  could  avert  the  country's  ruin.  Nor  did  he  shrink 
from  this  alarming  crisis.  Had  he  stood  aloof,  or  joined  the  oppo- 
sition, he  would  probably  have  had  the  power  to  crush  the  South  Sea 
Directors  and  their  abettors,  and  especially  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  Sunderland;  and  he  is  highly  extolled  by  a  modern  writer  for 
magnanimity  in  resisting  the  temptation.*  But  though  Walpole 
undoubtedly  deserves  great  praise  through  all  his  administration  for 
placability  and  personal  forbearance,  yet  I  can  scarcely  think  the 
present  case  an  instance  of  it.  In  this  case  the  line  of  interest  exactly 
coincided  with  the  line  of  duty.  Would  not  the  King  have  shut  out 
Walpole  for  ever  from  his  confidence  had  Walpole  headed  this  attack 
on  his  colleagues?  Would  not  a  large  section,  at  least,  of  the  Whigs 
have  adhered  to  tbeir  other  chiefs  ?  Was  it  not  his  evident  policy, 
instead  of  hurling  down  the  objects  of  popular  outcry,  to  befriend 
them  in  their  inevitable  fall,  and  then  quietly  to  step  into  their 
places,  with  the  consent,  perhaps  even  with  the  thanks,  of  their  per- 
sonal adherents  7 

Meanwhile  the  Germain  ministers  and  mistresses,  full  of  fear  for 
themselves,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  England,  were  whispering,  it 
is  said,  the  wildest  schemes.  One  spoke  of  a  pretended  resignation 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  another  wished  to  sound  the  officers  of  the 
army,  and  try  to  proclaim  absolute  power;  another  again  advised 
to  apply  to  the  Emperor  for  troops.  But  such  mad  proposals,  if, 
indeed,  they  were  ever  seriously  made,  were  counteracted  by  the 
English  ministers,  and  still  more,  no  doubt,  by  the  King's  own  good 
sense  and  right  feeling. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  Parliament  met  in  a  mood  like  the  peo- 
ple's, terror-stricken,  bewildered,  and  thirsting  for  vengeance.  In 
the  House  of  Commons  parties  were  strangely  mixed;  some  men, 
who  had  dipped  in  dishonest  practices,  hoped  by  an  afiected  severity 
to  disarm  suspicion;  others,  smarting ^ under  their  personal  losses, 
were  estranged  from  their  political  attachments.  Whigs  and  Tories 
crossed  over,  while  the  Jacobites,  enjoying  and  augmenting  the 
general  confusion,  hoped  to  turn  it  in  their  own  behalf.  The  King's 
opening  speech  lamented  the  unhappy  turn  of  aJSfairs,  and  urged  the 
seeking  a  remedy.  This  passed  quietly  in  the  Lords ;  but  when 
Pulteney  moved  the  address  in  the  Commons,  Shippen  proposed  an 
angry  amendment,  and  produced  a  violent  debate.  "Miscreants;" 
**  scum  of  the  people;"  "enemies  of  their  country;"  such  were  the 
names  given  to  the  South  Sea  Directors.  One  member  complained 
that  the  Ministry  had  put  a  stop  to  all  the  little  bubbles,  only  in 
order  to  deepen  the  water  for  the  great  one.  Lord  Molesworth 
admitted  that  the  Directors  could  not  be  reached  by  any  known  laws; 
"  but  extraordinary  crimes,"  he  exclaimed,  "called  for  extraordinary 

*  Coxe's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  138.  A  letter  in  his  second  yolunie  (p.  194),  from  Pul- 
teney, then  a  friend  of  Walpole,  confirms  the  view  i  have  taken. 
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remedies.  The  Roman  lawgivers  had  not  foreseen  the  possible 
existence  of  a  parricide;  but  as  soon  as  the  first  monster  appeared, 
he  was  sewn  in  a  sack,  and  cast  headlong  into  the  Tiber ;  and  as  I 
think  the  contriyers  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme  to  be  the  parricides 
of  their  country,  I  shall  willingly  see  them  undergo  the  same 
punishment!''  Such  was  the  temper  of  the  times!  On  this  occa- 
sion, Walpole  spoke  with  his  usual  judgment,  and  with  unwonted 
ascendency.  He  said  that  if  the  city  of  London  were  on  fire,  wise 
men  would  be  for  extinguishing  the  flames  before  they  inquired  after 
the  incendiaries,  and  that  he  had  already  bestowed  his  thoughts  on 
a  proposal  to  restore  public  credit,  which,  at  a  proper  season,  he 
would  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  House.  Through  his  influence, 
chiefly,  the  amendment  of  Shippen  was  rejected  by  261  against  103; 
but  next  day  on  the  Report  no  one  ventured  to  oppose  the  insertion 
of  words  "to  punish  the  authors  of  our  present  misfortunes."  Three 
days  afterwards  it  was  carried  that  the  Directors  should  forthwith 
lay  before  the  House  an  account  of  all  their  proceedings,*  and  a. 
Bill  was  introduced  against  the  "  infamous  practice  of  Stock-Job- 
bing." 

It  was  amidst  this  general  storm  that  Walpole,  on  the  21st  of 
Pecember,  brought  forward  his  remedy.  He  had  first  desired  the 
House  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  public  contracts  with  the  South 
Sea  Company  should  be  preserved  inviolate.  This  being  carried  by 
a  large  majority,  Walpole  then  unfolded  his  scheme;  it  was  in  sub- 
stance to  engraft  nine  millions  of  Stock  into  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  the  same  sum  into  the  East  India  Company,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, leaving  twenty  millions  to  the  South  Sea.  This  measure, 
framed  with  great  financial  ability,  and  supported  by  consummate 
powers  of  debate,  met  with  no  small  opposition,  especially  from  all 
the  three  Companies,  not  one  of  which  would  gain  by  it ;  and  though 
it  passed  both  Houses,  it  was  never  carried  into  execution,  being 
only  permissive,  and  not  found  necessary,  in  consequence,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  of  another  law. 

A  short  Christmas  recess  had  no  effect  in  allaying  animosities. 
Immediately  afterwards,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll, 
restraining  the  South  Sea  Directors  from  going  out  of  the  kingdom, 
obliging  them  to  deliver  upon  oath  the  strict  value  of  their  estates, 
and  ofiering  rewards  to  discoverers  or  informers  against  them.f  The 
Directors  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  counsel  in  their  defence,  the 
common  right,  they  said,  of  British  subjects — as  if  a  South  Sea 
man  had  been  still  entitled  to  justice !  Their  request  was  rejected, 
and  the  Bill  was  hurried  through  both  Houses.  A  Secret  Committee 
of  Inquiry  was  next  appointed  by  the  Commons,  consisting  chiefly 

•  "Governor  Pitt  moved  that  the  Directors  should  attend  on  Thursday  with  their 
Myrmidoni^  the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  and,  if  they  pleased,  with  their  great  Scanderbeg  : 
who  he  meant  by  that  I  know  not;  but  the  epitliet  denotes  somebody  of  consideration  I" 
Mr.  Brodrick  to  Lord  Midleton,  December  10,  1720.  Compare  with  this  letter  the  ParL 
Hist.  vol.  vii.  p.  680. 

•\  This  last  clause  is  mentioned  by  Brodrick  to  Lord  Midleton,  Jan.  19, 1721. 
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of  the  moat  yehement  opponents  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  such  as 
Molesworth,  Jekyll,  and  Brodrick,  the  latter  of  whom  they  selected 
for  their  Chairman. 

This  Committee  proceeded  to  examine  Mr.  Knight,  the  cashier  of 
the  Company,  and  the  agent  of  its  most  secret  transactions.  But 
this  person,  dreading  the  consequences,  soon  after  his  first  exami- 
nation escaped  to  France,  connived  at,^  as  was  suspected,  by  some 
persons  in  power,  and  carrying  with  him  the  register  of  the  Company. 
His  escape  was  reported  to  the  House  on  the  23d  of  January,  when 
a  strange  scene  of  violence  ensued.  The  Commons  ordered  the 
doors  to  be  locked,  and  the  keys  to  be  laid  on  the  table.  General 
Ross  then  stated  that  the  Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
had  "discovered  a  train  of  the  deepest  villany  and  fraud  that  hell 
ever  contrived  to  ruin  a  nation."  No  proof  beyond  this  vague  as- 
sertion was  required:  four  of  the  Directors,  members  of  the  Par- 
liament, were  immediately  expelled  the  House,  taken  into  custody, 
and  their  papers  seized!* 

Meanwhile  the  Lords  had  been  examining  other  Directors  at  their 
Bar,  and  on  the  24th  they  also  ordered  five  to  be  taken  into  custo- 
dy.* Some  of  the  answers  indicated  that  large  sums  in  South  Sea 
Stock  had  been  given  to  procure  the  passing  of  the  Act  last  year; 
upon  which  Lord  Stanhope  immediately  rose,  and  expressing  his 
indignation  at  such  practices,  moved  a  resolution,  that  any  transfer 
of  Stock,  without  a  valuable  consideration,  for  the  use  of  any  per- 
son in  the  administration,  during  the  pendency  of  the  South  Sea 
Act,  was  a  notorious  and  dangerous  corruption.  He  was  seconded 
by  Lord  Townshend,  and  the  Resolution  passed  unanimously.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  the  House,  continuing  their  examinations,  had 
before  them  Sir  John  Blunt,  who,  however,  refused  to  answer,  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  already  given  his  evidence  before  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Commons.     How  to  proceed  in  this  matter  was  a 

*  **  Several  of  the  Directors  were  so  far  innocent  as  to  be  found  poorer  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  scheme  than  when  it  began."  (Macpherson's  Hist  of  G)mineroe,  voL  ill.  p. 
112.) 


I  [See  Wright's  "  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,"  chap.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  79,  for  a 
description  of  the  caricatures  on  the  cashier's  flight,  and  the  connivance  for  the  purpose 
of  screening  the  conduct  of  persons  about  Court.] 

*  [It  is  in  connection  with  the  account  of  these  proceedings  that  Lord  Campbell  writes: 
**  I  mention  his  (Lord  Cowper's)  next  appearance  in  the  House  as  the  earliest  instance 
I  find  recorded  of  the  practice  now  so  prevalent  of  putting  questions  in  Parliament  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  ,  There  being  a  report  that  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Knight, 
against  whom  the  House  of  Lords  wished  to  take  some  proceedings,  and  who  had  ab* 
sconded,  had  been  arrested  in  Brussels,  upon  the  application  of  the  English  resident 
there.  Lord  Cowper,  rising  in  his  place,  mentioned  the  report,  which  being  a  matter  in 
which  the  public  was  highly  concerned,  he  desired  those  in  the  administration  to  acquaint 
the  House  whether  there  were  any  ground  for  that  report"*  Lord  Sunderland  then 
stated  that  the  report  was  true,  and  informed  the  House  in  what  manner  Mr.  Knight 
had  been  apprehended  and  secured, — taking  credit  to  the  government  for  the  promptitude 
and  energy  they  had  exhibited. 

t  (*  I  know  not  when  the  existing  form  of  commencing  the  qnestion  was  established  :^  "Seeing 
the  Rt.  Honourable  irentleman,  or  the  noble  Lord  in  his  place,"  &c.  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol 
iv.  p.  996,  chap,  cxvii.] 
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serious  difficulty;  and  a  debate  which  arose  upon  it  soon  branched 
into  more  general  topics.  A  vehement  philippic  was  delivered  by 
the  Duke  of  Wharton,  the  son  of  the  late  Minister,  who  had  recently 
come  of  age,  and  who  even  previously  had  received  the  honour  of  a 
dukedom,  his  father  having  died  while  the  patent  was  in  preparation. 
This  young  nobleman  was  endowed  with  splendid  talents,  but  had 
early  plunged  into  the  wildest  excesses,  and  professed  the  most  godless 
doctrines;  and  his  declamations  against  the  'Willanous  scheme,"  or 
on  public  virtue,  came  a  little  strangely  from  the  President  of  the 
Hell-fire  Club!*  On  this  occasion  he  launched  forth  into  a  general 
attack  upon  the  whole  conduct  of  administration,  and  more  than 
hinted  that  Stanhope  had  fomented  the  late  dissension  between  the 
King  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Look  to  his  parallel,  he  cried,  in  Se- 
janus,  that  evil  and  too  powerful  minister,  who  made  a  division  in 
the  Imperial  family,  and  rendered  the  reign  of  Tiberius  hateful  to 
the  Romans !  Stanhope  rose  with  much  passion  to  reply;  he  vindi- 
cated his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  administration ;  and  in  con- 
clusion, after  complimenting  the  Noble  Duke  on  his  studies  in  Roman 
history,  hoped  that  he  had  not  overlooked  the  example  of  the  patriot 
Brutus,  who,  in  order  to  assert  the  liberty  of  Rome,  and  free  it  from 
tyrants,  sacrificed  his  own  degenerate  and  worthless  son !  But  his 
transport  of  anger,  however  just,  was  fatal  to  his  health;  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  head;  he  was  supported  home  much  indisposed,  and 
relieved  by  cupping,  but  next  day  was  seized  with  a  sufibcation,  and 
instantly  expired.  Thus  died  James  Earl  Stanhope,  leaving  behind 
him  at  that  time  few  equals  in  integrity,  and  none  in  knowledge  of 
foreign  afiairs.  His  disinterestedness  in  money  matters  was  so  well 
known,  that  in  the  South  Sea  transactions,  and  even  during  the 
highest  popular  fury,  he  stood  clear,  not  merely  of  any  charge,  but 
even  of  any  suspicion  with  the  public;  and  the  King,  on  learning 
the  news,  was  so  much  afiected,  that  he  retired  for  several  hours 
alone  into  his  closet  to  lament  his  loss. 

In  the  room  of  Stanhope,  Townshend  became  Secretary  of  State; 
while  Aislabie,  finding  it  impossible  to  stem  the  popular  torrent, 
resigned  his  office,  which  was  conferred  upon  Walpole.  But  this 
resignation  was  far  from  contenting  the  public,  or  abating  their 
eagerness  for  the  report  of  the  Secret  Committee.  That  Committee 
certainly  displayed  no  want  of  activity :  it  sat  every  day  from  9  in 
the  morning  till  11  at  night,  being  resolved,  as  the  Chairman  ex- 
presses it,  "to  show  how  the  horse  was  curried !"t  At  length,  on 
the  16th  of  February,  their  first  Report  was  presented  to  the  House. 
It  appeai*ed  that  they  had  experienced  obstacles  from  the  escape  of 
Knight,  from  the  taking  away  of  some  books,  and  from  the  defacing 

•  On  the  29th  of  April,  this  year,  the  King  issned  a  Proclamation  against  the  Hell-fire 
Club.  Wharton  hereupon  played  a  strange  farce:  he  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  de- 
ciareii  that  he  was  not,  as  was  thought,  a  "  patron  of  blaspliemy,"  and  pulling  out  an 
old  family  Bible,  proceede<i  with  a  sanctified  air  to  quote  several  texu!  But  he  sooa 
reverted  to  his  former  courses. 

f  Mr.  Bitxlrick  to  Lord  Midleton,  Feb.  4, 1721. 
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of  Others ;  but  that  the  crosB-examination  of  the  Directors  and  Ac* 
countants  had  supplied  the  deficiency.  A  scene  of  infamous  cor- 
ruption was  then  disclosed.  It  was  found  that  last  year  above  half 
a  million  of  fictitious  South  Sea  Stock  had  been  created,  in  order 
that  the  profit  upon  that  sum  might  be  disposed  of  by  the  Directors 
to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal  had 
10,0007. ;  another  of  the  King's  favourites,  Madame  de  Platen,  with 
laudable  impartiality,  had  the  same  sum;  nor  were  the  two  nieces  of 
the  latter  forgotten.  Against  these  ladies  no  steps  were,  nor,  per- 
haps, could  be  taken.  But  those  persons  in  the  administration  ac- 
cused of  similar  peculation  were  Secretary  Craggs,  his  father  the 
Postmaster-General,  Mr.  Charles  Stanhope,  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, Mr.  Aislabie,  and  the  Earl  of  Sunderland ;  and  the  Report 
added  the  various  evidence  in  the  case  of  each. 

On  the  very  day  when  this  Report  was  reading  in  the  Commons 
died  one  of  the  statesmen  accused  in  it,  James  Craggs,  Secretary  of 
State.  His  illness  was  the  small-pox,  which  was  then  very  preva- 
lent,* joined  no  doubt  to  anxiety  of  mind.  Whatever  may  have 
been  his  conduct  in  the  South  Sea  afiairs  (for  his  death  arrested  the 
inquiry),  he  undoubtedly  combined  great  talents  for  business,  with  a 
love  of  learning  and  of  literature;  and  his  name,  were  it  even  to 
drop  from  the  page  of  History,  would  live  enshrined  for  ever  in  the 
verse  of  Pope.  But  the  fate  of  his  father  was  still  more  lamentable; 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  accusation  was  pressing  upon  him, 
he  swallowed  poison  and  expired.  If  we  may  trust  Horace  Walpole, 
Sir  Robert  subsequently  declared  that  the  unhappy  man  had  hinted 
his  intention  to  him.f 

The  other  cases  were  prosecuted  by  the  House  with  proper  vigour, 
and  singly,  as  standing  each  on  separate  grounds.  The  first  that 
came  on  was  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Stanhope,  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury ;  he  was  a  kinsman  of  the  late  Minister,  and  brother  of  Colonel 
William  Stanhope,  afterwards  Lord  Harrington.  It  was  proved  that 
a  large  sum  of  stock  had  been  entered  for  him  in  the  bank  of  Sir 
George  Caswall  and  Co.,  and  that  his  name  had  been  partly  erased 
from  their  books,  and  altered  to  Stangape.  On  his  behalf  it  was 
contended  that  the  transfer  had  been  made  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent;  but  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  I  think  the  change  of 
his  name  in  the  ledger  a  most  suspicious  circumstance.  On  a  divi- 
sion he  was  declared  innocent,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  three.  On 
this  occasion,  according  to  Mr.  Brodrick,  "Lord  Stanhope,  son  to 
Lord  Chesterfield,  carried  ofiT  a  pretty  many,  by  mentioning  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  of  that  name.*'^  This 
respect  to  a  living  Minister  would  not  surprise  us,  but  it  surely  was 
no  small  testimony  to  the  merits  of  a  dead  one. 

The  next  case  was  Aislabie's.     It  was  so  flagrant,  that  scarce  any 

*  See  a  list  ofits  victims  in  that  month  in  BoyerV  Political  State,  vol.  xxi.  p.  196,  &c. 
t  Compare  Walpole's  Reminiscences  (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.288,ed.  179b),andBrodrick*B 
Letter  to  Lord  Midleton,  March  16,  1721. 
I  To  Lord  MidletOD,  March  7, 1721. 
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member  ventured  to  defend  him,  and  none  to  divide  the  Honse :  he 
"was  unanimously  expelled  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  afterwards 
great  part  of  his  property  seized.  Many  had  been  the  murmurs  at. 
Stanhope's  acquittal ;  and  so  great  was  the  rejoicing  on  Aislabie's 
conviction,  that  there  were  bonfires  that  night  in  the  City.  Lord 
Sunderland  now  remained.  He  was  charged  with  having  received, 
through  Knight,  60,0007.  stock,  without  payment ;  and  the  public 
outcry  against  him  was  fierce  and  loud,  but,  as  I  believe,  unfounded. 
The  charge  rested  entirely  on  hearsay  testimony,  on  words  which  Sir 
John  Blunt  said  that  Knight  had  said  to  him :  there  was  collateral 
evidence  to  shake  it ;  and  the  character  of  Blunt  himself  was  that  of 
a  dishonest,  and  now  ruined  and  desperate  man.  It  is  also  remark- 
able that  Sunderland  had  in  fact  lost  considerably  by  the  South  Sea 
Scheme,  and  that  one  of  his  bitterest  enemies  then  accused  him,  not 
of  having  confederated  with  the  Directors,  but  of  being  their  dupe 
and  victim."*"  So  strong  seemed  these  considerations,  that  a  large 
majority  (233  against  172)  declared  the  Minister  innocent.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  acquittal,  the  popular  ferment  was  too  strong 
for  Sunderland  to  continue  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury:  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Walpole.  His  influence  at  Court,  however, 
still  continued ;  and  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Lord  Carteret 
in  the  room  of  Secretary  Craggs. 

The  South  Sea  Directors,  on  the  other  hand,  were  treated  as  a 
body,  and  with  no  measured  severity.  Amongst  them  was  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, grandfather  of  the  great  historian,  who  has  raised  his  eloquent 
voice  against  the  oppressions  of  that  period,  f  They  were  disabled 
from  ever  holding  any  place  or  sitting  in  Parliament;  and  their 
estates,  amounting  altogether  to  above  two  millions  sterling,  were 
confiscated  for  the  relief  of  the  South  Sea  sufierers.  Even  the  small 
allowance  voted  to  each  Director  was  often  embittered  by  insult,  or 
diminished  by  enmity.  Sometimes  an  allowance  of  one  shilling,  or 
of  twenty  pounds,  was  jestingly  moved.  A  rough  answer  of  one 
Director  at  the  Treasury  many  months  before  was  rancorously 
quoted  against  him.  Another,  it  seems,  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
boast  that  his  horses  should  feed  on  gold :  a  facetious  member  ob- 
served that  he  might  now  feed  on  it  himself,  and  should  have  just  as 
much  gold  as  he  could  eat,  and  no  more ! 

If  we  blame  the  conduct  of  Parliament  towards  these  unhappy 
men,  we  shall  find  that  their  contemporaries  also  complained  of  it. 
But  it  was  for  the  exactly  opposite  reason !  We  may  think  such 
proceedings  harsh  and  cruel ;  they  thought  them  shamefully  lenient. 
Petitions  had  been  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  praying 
for  "condign  punishment"  on  these  "Monsters  of  pride  and  covet- 
ousness" — "the  Cannibals  of  Change  Alley'* — "the  infamous  be- 
trayers of  their  country!"  One  worthy  representative  laments  the 
Bad  grievance  that  after  all  there  will  be  nobody's  blood  shed  !|  And 

*  Mr.  Brodrick  to  Lord  Midleton,  Sept  27,  1720. 

t  Gibbon,  Memoirs  (Miacell.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  16,  ed.  18U.) 

X  Mr.  St  John  Brodrick  to  Lord  Midleton,  May  24,  1721. 
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in  pamphlets  of  the  day  I  read  such  expressions  as — ''If  you  ask 
what,  monsters  as  they  are,  should  be  done  with  them  ?  the  answer 
is  short  and  easy — Hang  them !  for  whatever  they  deserve  I  would 
have  no  new  tortures  invented,  nor  any  new  deaths  devised.  In 
this,  I  think,  I  show  moderation.  Let  them  only  be  hanged,  but 
hanged  speedily  !"* 

This  general  exasperation  and  disappointment  made  the  House  of 
Commons  more  chary  than  had  been  usual  with  them  in  voting  the 
Supplies.  When  a  King's  message  was  sent  down  asking  for  a  sub- 
sidy of  72,000?.  to  Sweden,  it  was  warmly  opposed  by  many  mem- 
bers, especially  Lord  Molesworth,  who  went  into  the  whole  state  of 
Northern  politics.  He  said  that  obtaining  naval  stores  was  the  main 
advantage  we  reaped  from  our  trade  in  the  Baltic ;  that  he  owned 
hemp  was  a  very  necessary  commodity,  especially  at  this  juncture  (a 
remark  which  produced  a  general  laugh),  but  that  in  his  opinion  we 
might  be  supplied  more  cheaply  from  our  plantations  in  America. 
Nevertheless  the  subsidy  was  carried. 

The  great  object  of  Walpole  was  now  the  restoration  of  Public 
Credit.  In  addition  to  the  measure  formerly  mentioned,  and  in  fact 
as  superseding  it,  he  now  proposed  a  fresh  Bill,  which  met  with  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses.  Of  the  seven  millions  and  a  half,  which 
the  South  Sea  Directors  had  agreed  to  pay  the  public,  he  remitted 
more  than  five,  and  on  their  incessant  complaints  the  other  two  were 
afterwards  yielded.  The  forfeited  estates  served  partly  to  clear 
their  encumbrances ;  the  credit  of  their  bonds  was  maintained;  and 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  capital  was  paid  to  the  proprietors;  and 
thus  as  far  as  possible  was  justice  done  to  all  parties,  and  the  ill 
efiects  of  the  late  calamity  retrieved.  Many  proprietors,  however, 
of  the  redeemable  annuities  were  highly  dissatisfied ;  on  one  occasion 
they  thronged  into  the  lobby,  tumidtuously  calling  on  each  member 
as  he  passed,  and  holding  out  a  paper  with  the  words — "Pray  do 
justice  to  the  Annuitants  who  lent  their  money  on  Parliamentary 
security!''  It  was  found  necessary  to  read  the  Riot  Act,  and  diffi- 
cult to  disperse  the  crowd,  many  of  them  exclaiming  as  they  went, 
"You  first  pick  our  pockets,  and  then  send  us  to  gaol  for  com- 
plaining!" 

Nor  did  the  motives  and  conduct  of  Walpole  escape  censure ;  he 
was  long  afterwards  accused  in  the  Craftsman  of  having  made  a 
collusive  bargain  with  the  Bank,  and  concerted  his  public  measures 
with  a  view  to  his  personal  enrichment.  Coxe  frankly  owns  that  he 
will  not  attempt  to  justify  Sir  Robert  in  every  particular  of  these 
transactions  ;t  but  as  to  the  main  facts  his  defence  seems  quite 
satisfactory,  and  the  Minister  quite  innocent ;  nor  should  it  ever  be 
forgotten,  to  the  honour  of  Walpole,  that  he  stepped  forward  at  a 
most  perilous  and  perplexing  crisis,  and  that  it  was  he  who  stood 
between  the  people  and  bankruptcy,,  between  the  King  and  sedition. 

*  Letter  of  Britannicus,  LoDdon  Journal,  No7.  19,  1720. 
t  Memoirs,  vol  i.  p.  158. 
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Throughout  all  these  transactions  there  is  nothing  more  remarka- 
ble than  the  national  despondency  and  common  forebodings  of  dis- 
asters for  the  future.  For  forty  years  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  our  liberties  were  constantly  pronounced  on  the 
very  brink  of  extinction.*  After  the  South  Sea  year  the  country 
no  less  resounded  with  prophecies  of  ^'a  sinking  state"  and  ^^irre- 
trievable ruin."  Yet  how  little  in  either  case  has  the  event  tallied 
with  the  expectation !  If  our  Constitution  has  changed,  it  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  from  any  diminution  of  popular  control.  If  our 
Commerce  has  changed,  it  has  only  been  by  swelling  to  a  size  and 
extent  such  as  our  forefathers,  in  their  wildest  speculations,  never 
dreamed.  Were  it  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  History,  I  might 
indulge  a  conjecture,  what  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  Walpole 
or  of  Stanhope,  had  he  some  morning,  at  breakfast  perhaps,  been 
thus  addressed  by  a  projector  or  a  prophet:  "With  that  vapour 
which  you  see  rising  from  the  tea-urn  will  I  do  the  work  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men.* — I  will  ride  without  horses. — I  will  sail  against 
wind  and  tide. — ^I  will  carry  heavier  burthens  than  the  camel,  and 
yet  my  speed  shall  be  swifter  than  the  bird's !  With  another  such 
vapour  will  I  fill  vast  globes,  which  you  shall  see  arise  from  the 
earth,  and  bear  men  up  into  the  bosom  of  the  clouds !  With  these 
and  other  such  discoveries,  shall  you  attain  a  new  era  of  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  knowledge.  Cultivation  shall  spread  beyond  the 
fruitful  valleys,  up  into  the  chalk  or  clay,  and  drive  sterility  to  the 
very  summits  of  the  bleakest  fells !  The  single  towns  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  shall  engross  more  trade  and  business  than  now  the 
whole  of  England.  You  shall  have  a  hundred  millions  of  Indians  for 
your  subjects.  Your  yearly  revenue  shall  be  greater  than  the  whole 
principal  of  your  present,  which  you  call  enormous  and  intolerable 
debt."  Had  any  seer  thus  spoken,  would  the  Minister  have  with- 
held his  indignation  from  the  audacious  impostor,  or  would  not 
Bedlam  have  received  the  poor  deluded  wretch  ?  Yet  have  all  these 
things  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  the  widest  prospect  of  national 
wealth,  which  the  South  Sea  Directors  ever  held  out  in  the  very 
hey-day  of  their  hopes,  has  been  far,  very  far,  outstripped  by  the 
reality ! 

But  should  these  mighty  changes  aiford  us  unmixed  exultation? 
Have  not  the  tares  grown  up  thickly  with  the  corn  ?  The  frightful 
abuses  of  the  Factory  System,  perhaps  also  the  necessary  evils  of 
that  system  under  any  regulation,  have  raised  up  gaunt  poverty  side 

"  ["  In  a  letter  written  hy  the  first  Pitt  in  the  year  1 741,  we  find  him  saying,  *  I  think 
the  scene  abroad  a  most  gloomy  one.  Whether  day  is  ever  to  break  forth  again,  or  de- 
struction and  darkness  is  finally  to  cover  all — Imjiiaque  edemam  meruerunt  Mtada  noctem — 
mnstsoon  be  determined.'  Such  a  letter  might  have  been  written  when  Attila  was  over- 
running Europe ;  yet  we,  a  century  after,  have  to  search,  in  order  to  find  out  from  what 
quarter  any  danger  could  be  looked  for  in  1741."     Archdeacon  Hare's  Cliarge  of  1842.] 

*  [As  early  as  1729,  a  steam-engine  appears  to  have  been  in  operation  to  raise  water 
from  the  Thames  and  force  it  through  pipes  for  the  supply  of  part  of  London.  A  de- 
Bcription  of  it  is  given  in  the  "Foreigner's  Guide  to  London,"  published  in  1729,  and  is 
quoted  in  Wright*s  "England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,''  vol.  i.  p.  64.] 
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by  side  with  overgrown  wealth ;  a  race  of  men  bound  to  their  supe- 
riors by  no  other  tie  than  wages  and  hire;  with  no  nmtoal  and 
hereditary  feelings  of  kindness;  too  rarely  either  provident  in 
prosperity  or  patient  in  distress.  Instead  of  the  healthy  and  in* 
vigorating  pursuits  of  agriculture,  their  unwholesome  labours  often 
tend  only  to  dwarf  the  body  and  depress  the  mind.  Behold  in  the 
pale  and  blear-eyed  mechanic,  in  the  feverish  and  stunted  factory 
child,  the  descendants  of  the  hardy  and  joyous  English  yeomen ! 
No  longer  dwelling  on  the  free  hill-side,  but  cooped  up  in  noisome 
dens  and  wrapt  in  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  manufactories,  the  sun 
and  air  that  come  to  all,  come  not  to  them.  Ready  to  sell  their 
skill  to  the  highest  bidder,  they  are  transferred  without  care  and 
reflection  from  master  to  master,  and  from  mill  to  mill.  To  their 
ever-growing  numbers  the  religious  provision  of  the  Church  has 
proved  utterly  inadequate,  and  in  some  cases  their  want  of  spiritual 
food  has  been  supplied  by  the  rankest  poison.  Through  the  kind 
exertions  of  agitators  they  have  sometimes  been  made  to  read  just 
enough  to  see  objections  against  all  religion  and  all  government,  and 
not  enough  to  see  those  objections  triumphantly  refuted.  God  forbid 
that  this  description  should  apply  to  all !  But  does  it  not  apply  to 
more  than  a  few  ?  And  is  such  a  state  of  things  free  from  grievous 
nSsery  ?     Is  it  free  from  appalling  danger  ?^ 

-•^  The  South  Sea  Scheme,  and  the  consequent  exasperation  through- 
out the  country,  seemed  to  render  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament  a  most 
perilous  venture,  and  yet  its  septennial  period  was  near  at  hand. 
Hence  was  suggested  a  remedy  far  worse  than  the  danger ;  an  idea 
of  obtaining  another  special  prolongation  of  the  term ;  and  it  is  said 
that  of  the  King's  chief  advisers,  this  idea  was  opposed  by  Sunder- 
land, but  advised  by  AValpole.  This  is  reported  by  Mr.  St.  John 
Brodrick,*  nephew  to  Lord  Midleton,  who  had  just,  as  he  tells  us, 
carried  his  election  at  Beralston  through  Walpole*s  influence,  and 
was  not  therefore  likely  to  misrepresent  his  opinions ;  yet  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  so  cool  and  cautious  a  statesman  should  have 
supported  this  violent  and  unconstitutional  scheme.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  scheme,  if  ever  entertained,  was  soon  relinquished ;  the 
Parliament  met  again  for  a  very  short  and  unimportant  Session,  in 
the  winter  of  1721,  and  was  dissolved  in  the  March  following.  The 
country  was  then  restored  to  quiet,  and  the  new  elections,  like  the 
last,  gave  a  large  and  overwhelming  majority  to  the  party  in  power. 

*  To  Lord  Midleton,  June  10,  1721.    Lord  Orrery  repeats  a  report  to  just  tlie  coatnrj 
effect,  Oct.  28,  1721.    See  Appendix. 


I  [See  on  this  subject  the  6ne  passages  in  "  The  Excursion"  (Book  viii.) — a  poet^s  large 
Tision  of  the  changes  in  the  country  by  the  manufacturing  spirit — its  good  and  its  evil; 
and  especially  the  sublime  passage,  beginning 

"  Egyptian  Thebes, 
Tyre,  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves, 
Palmyra,  central  in  the  desert,''  &c.  &c. 

in  which  is  asserted  the  hollowness  of  all  national  grandeur  if  unsupported  by  moral 
worth.    Wordsworth's  Poetical  Works,  Moxon's  8vo.  edit.  p.  022-3.] 
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In  less  than  three  weeks  after  the  elections,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
died  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  so  suddenly  that  poison  was  rumoured, 
but  his  body  being  opened  the  surgeons  discovered  a  disease  in  the 
heart.*  His  character  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  portray, 
and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  touch  upon  a  charge  connected  with 
the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  is  suspected  by  a  contemporary  of 
having  ^'  entered  into  such  correspondence  and  designs  as  would 
have  been  fatal  to  himself  or  to  the  public"t — '^  plain  words,  in- 
trigues with  the  Pretender.  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  time  the 
Jacobites  had  strong  hopes  of  gaining  him ;  but  their  most  secret 
correspondence,  so  mr  as  I  have  seen  it,  in  the  Stuart  Papers,  does 
not  go  beyond  hopes,  rumours,  and  loose  expressions  :|  and  finally, 
when  Mr.  Lockhart,  a  leader  of  their  party  in  Scotland,  distinctly 
applied  to  James,  at  the  eve  of  the  new  elections,  to  know  how  far 
their  support  should  be  given  to  any  friend  of  Sunderland,  the 
Chevalier  answers,  January  31,  1722,  "It  is  very  true  that  Sunder- 
land has  to  some  people  made  of  late  a  show  of  wishing  me  well ; 
but  I  have  never  heard  directly  from  him  myself,  and  have  been  far 
from  having  any  particular  proof  of  his  sincerity/ '§  This,  in  fact^ 
appears  the  upshot  of  the  whole  afifiair ;  and  it  l^  far  from  improjja- 
ble  that  the  overtures  of  Sunderland  may  have  been  to  win^ 
some  leading  Tories  to  his  party,  and  not  to  attach  himself  to  fl 
The  hopes  of  his  support  were,  perhM)s,  just  as  groimdloBsmj^^^^^ 
Atterbury,  four  years  afterwards,  drSI  up  an  ekbornte  argmr^ut^ 
prove  that  Walpole  intended  to  restorWthe  Stuarts  whenever  George 
the  First  should  die  !  ||  \J'  '\ 

But  further  still,  there  seems  greajt  reason  to  believe,  that  how- 
ever Sunderland  may  have  tampered  with  the  Jacobites  for  the  object 
of  obtaining  their  support,  he  did  not  take  a  'single  step  without  the 
knowledge  and  approval  of  his  sovereign.  After  his  death,  the 
Regent  of  France,  speaking  to  the  English  Minister  at  Paris,  ex- 
pressed his  suspicion  that  Sunderland  had  intrigued  with  the  Pre- 
tender's party,  and  stated  some  facts  in  corroboration  of  the  charge. 
This  was  accordingly  communicated  to  Lord  Carteret,  as  Secretary 
of  State;  but  Carteret's  answer  was  as  follows: — "A  thousand 
thanks  for  your  private  letter,  which  afibrds  me  the  means  of  obviat- 
ing any  calumny  against  the  memory  of  a  person  who  will  be  always 
dear  to  me.  I  have  shown  it  to  the  King,  who  is  entirely  satisfied 
withit."! 

Lord  Sunderland,  as  I  have  stated,  died  on  the  19th  of  Aprils. 
The  father  very  speedily  followed  the  son-in-law ;  and  England  lost 

•  See  the  medical  certificate  in  Boyer's  Polit  State,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  453. 

iTindal's  Hist  vol.  viL  p.  450. 
James  to  Mr.  Menzies,  July  20,  1721.    Lord  Orrery  to  James,  October  28,  1721. 
See  Appendix. 

§  Lockhart's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  74. 
I  See  this  paper  in  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  226. 

H  Sir  Luke  Schaub  to  Lord  Carteret,  June  1,  1722.    Lord  Carteret's  answer,  June  21, 
1722.    Coxe's  Collections,  vol.  Hi.    This  volume  contains  several  other  proois  to  the 
same  effect ;  but  the  one  I  have  given  above  seedls  decisive. 
VOL.  I.  U 
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one  of  her  noblest  worthies  in  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A 
paralytic  attack  in  1716  had  impaired  his  commanding  mind,  and  he 
expired  on  the  16th  of  June  in  this  year.  His  achievements  do  not 
fall  within  my  limits,  and  his  character  seems  rather  to  belong  to 
the  historians  of  another  period.  Let  them  endeavour  to  delineate 
his  vast  and  various  abilities;  that  genius  which  saw  humbled  before 
it  the  proudest  Mareschals  of  France ;  that  serenity  of  temper  which 
enabled  him  patiently  to  bear,  and  bearing  to  overcome,  all  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  deputies,  all  the  slowness  of  the  German 
Generals ;  those  powers  of  combination  so  provident  of  failure,  and 
so  careful  of  details,  that  it  might  almost  be  said  of  him,  that  before 
he  gave  any  battle  he  had  already  won  it!  Let  them  describe  him 
great  in  council  as  in  arms,  not  always  righteous  in  his  ends,  but 
ever  mighty  in  his  means !  ^ 

The  Duke  left  his  widow  in  possession  of  enormous  wealth,  inso- 
much that  she  was  able  in  some  degree  to  control  the  public  loans  and 
affect  the  rate  of  interest.*  This  wealth,  or,  as  they  declared,  her 
personal  charms  even  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-two,  soon  attracted 
several  suitors  around  her,  especially  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Lord 
Coningsby.  Their  letters  are  still  preserved  at  Blenheim.  Goningsby 

«;  like  a  man  bewildered  with  the  most  passionate  love : — "  To 
lirest,  dearest  Lady  Marlborough  alone,  I  could  open  the  inmost 
h#  of  my  loaded  heart,  and  by  her  exalted  wisdom  find  relief! 
.  .  .  .  <^  Whither  to  go,  or  how  to  dispose  of  a  life  entirely  devoted 

to  you,  I  know  not  till  I  receive  your  orders  and  commands 

I  live  in  hopes  that  the  great  and  glorious  Creator  of  the  world,  who 
does  and  must  direct  all  things,  will  direct  you  to  make  me  the  hap- 
piest man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  enable  me  to  make  my 
dearest,  dearest  Lady  Marlborough,  as  she  is  the  wisest  and  best, 
the  happiest  of  all  women! "f  This  effusion,  be  it  observed,  was 
written  only  six  months  after  her  husband's  decease.  But  both  to 
Goningsby  and  Somerset  the  Duchess  replied  with  a  noble  and  be- 
coming spirit.  She  declared  that  if  she  were  only  thirty  instead  of 
sixty  she  would  not  allow  even  the  Emperor  of  the  World  to  succeed 
in  that  heart  which  had  been  devoted  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

*  Robert  Walpole  to  Lord  Townahend,  August  30,  1723.  See  also  Coxe's  Life  of 
Marlborough,  vol.  vi.  p.  387. 

f  To  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  November  20,  1722.  Blenheim  Papers  and  Coxe's 
Copies,  voL  xliii. 


*  [In  his  **  Life  of  Belisarius"  Lord  Mahon  observes  that  the  character  of  the  Byzan* 
tine  general  "*  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  that  of  Marlborough,  whom  he  equalled  in 
talents,  aud  closely  resembled  in  his  faults  of  uxoriousness  and  love  of  money,"  p.  433, 
ohap.  viiL 

See  the  character  of  Marlborough  in  Mr.  Alison^s  **  Military  Life  of  John  Duke  of 
Marlborough,"  chap.  vii.  In  describing  the  funeral  ceremonies,  Mr.  Alison  mentions 
that  to  the  car,  which  bore  Marlborough's  remains  to  Westminster  Abbey,  there  were 
affixed  shields**  bearing  the  names  of  the  towns  he  had  taken  and  the  fields  he  had 
won.  Blenheim  was  there,  and  Oudenarde.  Ramilies,  and  Malplaquet,  Lille  and  Tour- 
nay,  Bethune,  Douay,  and  Ruremonde,  Bouchain  and  Mons,  Aire,  St  Yenant  and  Liege, 
MMtrioht  and  Ghent."— p.  375,  chap.^vi.] 
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The  deaths  in  such  rapid  saccession  of  Stanhope,  Craggs,  and 
Sonderland,  and  the  expulsion  of  Aislabie,  left  Walpole  entirely 
master  of  the  field.  The  late  schism  between  rival  statesmen  was 
closed  np,  as  it  were,  with  coffins;  and  although,  as  will  be  seen, 
there  were  still  some  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  these  found  no  echo 
either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country.  No  longer  was  the  Whig 
party  divided,  no  longer  the  House  of  Commons  nearly  balanced. 
The  late  elections  had  confirmed  the  Ministerial  majority,  and  the 
Jacobites  and  Tories, -despairing  of  victories  in  Parliament,  rather 
turned  their  minds  to  projects  of  conspiracy  or  hopes  of  invasion. 
In  the  session  of  1724,  for  example,  there  was  only  one  single  pub- 
lic division  in  the  House  of  Commons.  From  this  time  forward, 
therefore,  and  during  a  considerable  period,  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament seem  no  longer  to  require  or  admit  the  same  minute  detail 
as  I  have  hitherto  given  them,  nor  shall  I  have  to  record  either  re- 
bellion at  home  or  great  wars  abroad.  The  twenty  years  of  Wal- 
pole's  administration  (to  their  high  honour  be  it  spoken)  afibrd  com- 
paratively few  incidents  to  History.  Of  these  years  I  shall  there- 
fore have  much  less  to  say  than  of  the  tumultuous  periods  both  before 
and  after  them,  nor  let  the  reader  imagine  that  my  flow  of  narrative 
is  altered  because  it  glides  more  swiftly  on  smooth  ground.        ^ 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

The  confusion  and  disaffection  which  followed  the  South  Sea 
Scheme  were  of  course  highly  favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Jacob- 
ites, and  revived  their  drooping  hopes,  and  still  more  were  they 
cheered  at  the  birth  of  an  heir,  even  though  at  a  time  when  there 
was  nothing  to  inherit.  The  prospect  of  uds  event  was  first  com- 
municated to  them  in  the  spring  of  1720 : — ^^  It  is  the  most  accept- 
able news,"  writes  Bishop  Atterbury,  "  which  can  reach  the  ears  of 
a  good  Englishman/'*  Lord  Oxford  also  was  consulted  as  to  the 
number  and  rank  of  the  persons  who  should  be  invited  as  witnesses 
on  this  solemn  occasion.f  At  length  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
t^  titular  Queen  of  England,  then  residing  at  Rome,  was  delivered 
oAk  Prince,  who  received  the  names  of  Charles  Edward  Lewis  Gasi- 
mir,  and  became  the  hero  of  the  enterprise  of  1745.  According  to 
the  fond  fancy  of  the  Jacobites,  there  appeared  a  star  in  the  heavens 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth  ;|  and,  what  is  rather  more  certain,  seven 
Cardinals  were  present  by  order  of  the  Pope.§  The  Pretender's 
second  son,  Henry  Benedict,  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  Cardi- 
nal, was  not  born  till  1725. 

At  this  period  the  Jacobites  seem  really  to  have  deluded  them- 
selves so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  hearts  of  nearly  the  whole  nation, 
even  down  to  the  rabble,  were  with  them.  Thus  James  is  told  by 
Lord  Lansdowne : — "  There  were  great  rejoicings  in  London  upon 
the  Lord  Mayor's  day,  whose  name  happening  to  be  Stuart,  the  peo- 
ple made  the  streets  ring  with  no  other  cry  but  A  Stuart !  A  Stuart! 
High  Church  and  Stuart !  Every  day  produces  some  new  evidence 
of  their  inclination. "||  To  promote  the  favour  of  the  multitude  the 
Jacobites  often  made  use  of  reasonings  suited  only  to  its  capacity. 
Thus  when  the  King's  German  mistresses  were  inveighed  against,  as 
they  might  justly  be,  it  is  gravely  stated,  amongst  other  grounds  of 
complaint,  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  young  and  handsome!  For 
instance,  the  letter  of  Decius  in  Mist's  Journal,  May  27,  1721, 
laments,  that  "  we  are  ruined  by  trulls,  nay,  what  is  more  vexatious, 
by  old  ugly  trulls,  such  as  could  not  find  entertainment  in  the  most 

•  Letter  to  JameB,  May  6,  1720.    Appendix. 

J  James  to  Lord  Oxford,  May  26,  1720.    Appendix. 
See  the  Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  ii  p.  568 ;  and  the  Medals  of  the  Stuarts  in  Blxile,  No. 
53,  in  Sir  H.  Ellis's  Catalogue. 

§  St  Simon,  M^m.  vol.  xviii.  p.  338.    A  Te  Deum  was  afterwards  sung  in  the  Pope's 
ohapel,  and  in  his  presence. 

I  Lord  Lansdowne  to  James,  Nov.  17, 1721.    Stuart  Papers. 
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hospitable  himdredfl  of  Old  Drnry !"  This  letter  was  warmly  resented 
by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  motion  of  Leohmere,  and  Mr. 
Mist,  the  printer,  was  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment;  but  his 
journal  continued  many  years  afterwards  under  the  new  and  pun- 
ning title  of  Fog's. 

The  affairs  of  James  in  England  were  at  this  time  managed  by  a 
Junta,  or  Council  of  five  persons,  namely,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
Earls  of  Arran  and  Orrery,  Lords  North  and  Gower,  and  tile  Bishop 
of  Rochester.  Between  them  and  James  an  active  correspondence 
was  carried  on,  for  the  most  part  in  cipher  or  with  cant  names,  and 
generally  by  the  hands  of  non-jurors,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and 
other  trusty  persons  that  were  constantly  passing  to  and  fro.  There 
were  also  communications  with  Lord  Oxford,  probably  through 
Erasmus  Lewis,  his  former  Secretary,  a  man  of  fidelity  and  talent, 
but  not  much  courage;  at  least  I  find  his  excessive  caution  a  subject 
of  good-humoured  jest  among  his  friends.*  It  appears  that  the 
Council  of  Five  was  often  discordant  and  wrangling  in  its  delibera- 
tions, and  this  in  the  opinion  of  James  showed  the  necessity  of  a 
single  head,  by  which  means,  he  says,  his  business  would  certainly 
be  done  with  much  more  harmony  and  secrecy.  He  wrote  to  sug- 
gest that  Lord  Oxford  should  act  as  the  chief  ;t  but  that  nobleman 
had  retired  to  the  country,  his  irresolution  had  (if  possible)  increased, 
and  his  health  was  declining,  and  in  fact  he  died  in  two  years  from 
this  time.  The  old  management  therefore  appears  to  have  continued. 
Of  the  Five,  Lord  Arran  had  all  the  mediocrity  of  his  brother,  Or- 
mond,  without  any  of  his  reputation.  Lord  Gower  was  a  man  of 
sense  and  spirit,  and  great  local  influence: — "no  man  within  my 
memory^"  writes  Dr.  iSng,  "was  more  esteemed  and  reverenced."  J 
Orrery  was  one  of  a  family  where  genius  had  hitherto  been  a  sort 
of  heir-loom,  and  he  had  not  degenerated.  Parliamentary  talents 
and  military  knowledge  were  centered  in  Lord  North ;  he  had  served 
under  Marlborough,  and  lost  an  arm  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Ormond,  was  acknowledged  as  the  Jacobite 
General. 

But  by  far  the  ablest  of  this  Junta,  and  indeed  not  inferior  in 
talent  to  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  was  Francis  Atterbury. 
Bom  in  1662,  and  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  distinguished  himself  at  a  very  early  age  by  a 
powerful  defence  of  Luther,  and  on  taking  orders  commanded  uni- 
versal attention  by  his  eloquence  and  active  temper.  It  was  by  him 
that  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  was  mainly  guided  and  go- 
verned; he  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  Queen  Anne's  last  minis- 
ters, and  in  1713  was  promoted  by  them  to  the  Deanery  of  West- 

*  **  Lewis  18  in  the  country  with  Lord  Bathurat,  and  has  writ  me  a  most  dreadful  story 
of  a  mad  clog  that  bit  their  huntfiman;  since  which  accident,  I  am  told,  he  has  shortened 
his  stirrups  three  bores;  they  were  not  long  before !"  Dr.  Arbuthnot  to  Swi(^  December 
1],  1718. 

t  James  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  April  13,  1722.  Lansdowne  aboat  tliis  time  withdrew 
iDto  Fmnce,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years. 

X  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Time,  p.  sly. 
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minster  and  Bishoprick  of  Rochester.  Few  men  hare  attained  a 
more  complete  mastery  of  the  English  language;  and  all  his  com* 
positions  are  marked  with  peculiar  force,  elegance,  and  dignity  of 
style.  A  fine  person  and  a  graceful  delivery  added  lustre  to  his  elo- 
quence, both  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  haughty 
and  aspiring  mind  constantly  impelled  him  into  violent  measures, 
which  were  well  supported  by  his  abilities,  but  which  seemed  in  some 
degree  aflen  from  his  sphere.  It  is  well  observed  by  Mirabeau,  in 
speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  that  one  great  sign  of  a  well 
regulated  character  is  not  merely  to  be  equal  to  its  daily  task,  but 
to  be  satisfied  with  it,  and  not  to  step  beyond  it  in  search  of  {reah 
employment.*  Atterbury,  on  the  contrary,  could  never  remain 
tranquil.  He  might  be  compared  to  the  chivalrous  Peterborough, 
exclaiming  to  the  Minister, — "  You  must  find  me  work  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New  !''t  His  devotion  to  the  Protestant  faith  was 
warm  and  pure;  his  labours  for  the  Established  Church  no  less 
praiseworthy ;  but  his  defence  was  of  somewhat  too  fierce  and  tur- 
bulent a  character ;  he  thought  less  of  personal  worth  than  of  party 
principles  in  others ;  and  he  was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  has  been 
wittily  said,  that  out  of  their  zeal  for  religion  they  have  never  time 
to  say  their  prayers!  Yet  in  private  life  no  trace  of  his  vehemence 
and  bitterness  appeared;  his  ^'softer  hour*'  is  affectionately  remem- 
bered by  Pope;  and  his  own  devoted  love  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Morice,  sheds  a  milder  light  around  his  character.  On  the  whole, 
he  would  have  made  an  admirable  Bishop  had  he  been  a  less  good 
partisan. 

The  political  views  of  Atterbury  were  always  steadily  directed 
against  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  When  the  Rebelli<m 
broke  forth  in  1715,  a  Declaration  of  Abhorrence  of  it  was  published 
by  the  other  Prelates ;  but  Atterbury  refused  to  sign  it  on  the  pre- 
text of  some  reflections  it  contained  against  the  High  Church  party. 
At  no  distant  period  from  that  time  we  find  him  in  frequenl;  cor- 
respondence with  James,  writing  for  the  most  part  in  a  borrowed 
hand,  and  under  counterfeit  names,  such  as  Jones,  or  Illington. 
Were  we  inclined  to  seek  some  excuse  for  his  adherence  to  that 
cause,  we  might,  perhaps,  find  it  in  his  close  study  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's History,  which  had  been  edited  by  himself  conjointly  with 
Aldrich  and  Smalridge.  I  have  always  considered  the  publication 
of  that  noble  work  (it  first  appeared  under  Queen  Anne)  as  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  second  growth  of  Jacobitism.  How  great 
seems  the  character  of  the  author!  How  worthy  the  principles  he 
supports,  and  the  actions  he  details  !  Who  could  read  those  volumes 
and  not  first  be  touched,  and  at  last  be  won,  by  his  unconquerable 

*  **TTne  marque  d'an  tr^  bon  esprit  ce  me  semble,  et  d^un  carectdre  sap^riear,  e'est 
moins  encore  qu'ii  soffit  au  travail  de  chaque  joar  que  le  travail  de  chaque  jour  lui 
luffit"    Histoire  S^r^e  de  Berlin,  &c^  vol.  i.  p.  30,  ed.  1789. 

t  See  his  letter  to  Swi(),  April  18,  1711.  On  the  style  of  this  striking  letter  Swift  re- 
marks in  bis  Journal,  '*He  writes  so  well,  I  have  no  mind  to  answer  him ;  and  so  kind, 
that  I  must  answer  him !'' 
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spirit  of  loyalty;  by  his  firm  attachment  to  the  fallen ;  by  his  en- 
during and  well-founded  trust  in  God  when  there  seemed  to  be  none 
left  in  man!  Whose  heart  could  fail  to  relent  to  that  unhappy 
Monarch,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning;  to  that  ^'gray  dis- 
crowned head'*  which  lay  upon  a  pillow  of  thorns  at  Carisbrook,  or 
rolled  upon  a  block  at  Whitehall !  Or  whose  mind  would- not  brighten 
at  the  thought  of  his  exiled  son — in  difficulty  and  distress,  with 
every  successive  attempt  disappointed — every  rising  hope  dashed 
down — ^yet  suddenly  restored  against  all  probable  chances,  and  with 
one  universal  shout  of  joy !  How  spirit-stirring  must  that  History 
have  been  to  all,  but  above  all  to  those  (and  there  were  many  at 
that  time)  whose  own  ancestors  and  kinsmen  are  honourably  com- 
memorated in  its  pages — ^the  soldiers  of  Rupert,  or  the  friends  of 
Falkland !  Can  we  wonder  then,  or  severely  blame,  if  their  thoughts 
sometimes  descended  one  step  lower,  and  turned  to  the  grandson — 
also  exiled  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  and  pining  in  a  distant  land,  under 
circumstances  not  far  unlike  to  those  of  Charles  Stuart  in  France! 
I  know  the  difference  of  the  cases ;  and  most  of  all  in  what  Atter- 
bury  ought  least  to  have  forgotten — in  religion ;  I  am  not  pleading 
for  Jacobitism ;  but  I  do  plead  for  the  honest  delusion  and  pardon- 
able frailty  of  many  who  espoused  that  cause ;  I  am  anxious  to  show 
that  the  large  section  of  our  countrymen  which  sighed  for  the  resto- 
ration of  James,  were  not  all  the  base  and  besotted  wretches  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  them. 

The  great  object  of  Atterbury,  and  <of  the  other  Jacobite  leaders, 
was  to  obtain  a  foreign  force  of  5000  foreign  troops  to  land  under 
Ormond.  Failing  in  this,  from  the  engagements  of  the  English 
Government  with  almost  every  Continental  Court,  they  determined, 
nevertheless,  to  proceed  with  only  such  assistance  in  arms,  money, 
snd  disbanded  officers  or  soldiers,  as  could  be  privately  procured 
abroad.  For  this  purpose  their  manager  in  Spain  was  Ormond ;  in 
France,  General  Dillon,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  who  had  left 
Ireland  after  the  capitulation  of  Limerick,  and  had  since  risen  in  the 
French  service.  The  project  was  to  have  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  Tower ;  to  have  seized  the  Bank,  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
places  where  the  public  money  was  lodged,  and  to  have  proclaimed 
the  Pretender  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  best  time  for  this  explosion  was  thought  to  be  during  the  tumults 
and  confusion  of  the  General  Election;  but  the  chiefs  not  being  able 
to  agree  among  themselves,  it  was  deferred  till  the  King's  journey 
to  Hanover,  which  was  expected  to  take  place  in  the  summer.  James 
himself  was  to  embark  at  Porte  Longone,  where  three  vessels  were 
ready  for  him,  and  to  sail  secretly  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to 
England,  as  soon  as  he  should  hear  of  the  King's  departure.  Already 
had  he  left  Rome  for  a  villa,  the  better  to  cover  his  absence  when  it 
should  take  place ;  and  with  a  similar  view  had  Ormond  also  gone 
from  Madrid  to  a  country  seat  half  way  to  Bilbao.* 

*  Robert  Walpole  to  Horace,  Maf  29,  1 722.  Reports  of  Select  Committee,  1723.  W. 
Stanhope  to  Lord  Carteret,  Jane  8,  1722.    Appendix. 
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Bat  the  eye  of  the  Government  was  already  upon  them.  One  of 
their  applications  for  5000  troops  had  been  made  to  the  Regent  of 
France,  who,  as  they  might  have  foreseen,  so  far  from  granting  their 
request,  immediately  revealed  it  to  Sir  Luke  Schaub,  the  English 
Minister  ;*  on  the  condition,  it  is  said,  that  no  one  should  die  for 
it.f  Other  intelligence  and  discoveries  completed  the  information 
of  the  Government,  and  they  became  apprised,  not  merely  of  the 
intended  schemes  and  of  the  contriving  heads,  but  also  of  the  sub- 
altern agents,  especially  Thomas  Carte  and  Kelly,  two  non-juring 
clergymen ;  Plunkett,  the  same  Jesuit  whose  active  intrigues  in  1718 
have  been  mentioned  at  that  period;  Neynoe,  another  Irish  priest; 
and  Layer,  a  young  barrister  of  the  Temple.  So  many  of  their  let- 
ters were  intercepted  abroad,  that  at  length  some  conspirators,  per- 
ceiving it,  wrote  letters  on  purpose  to  be  opened,  and  with  false 
news,  to  mislead  and  distract  the  Government;  but  this  artifice 
could  not  impose  on  the  sagacity  of  Walpole.t  Prudent  measures 
were  now  adopted  with  prudent  speed.  The  King  was  persuaded  to 
relinquish  his  journey  to  Hanover  for  this  year ;  and  troops  were 
immediately  drawn  to  London,  and  a  camp  formed  in  Hyde  Park. 
An  order  was  also  obtained  from  the  Court  of  Madrid  to  restrain 
Ormond  from  embarking.  This  would  no  doubt  have  been  sufficient 
to  make  the  conspirators  postpone  their  scheme,  but  the  object  was 
to  crush  it  altogether;  and  with  this  view  warrants  were  issued  for 
the  apprehension  of  all  the  subaltern  agents  above  named,  and  of 
several  others.  ^ 

On  the  2l8t  of  May,  accordingly,  Mr.  Kelly  was  seized  at  his  lodg- 
ings in  Bury  Street  by  two  messengers.  They  came  upon  him  by 
surprise,  and  took  his  sword  and  papers,  which  they  placed  in  a  win- 
dow while  they  proceeded  with  their  search.  But  their  negligence 
gave  Kelly  an  opportunity  of  recovering  his  weapon,  and  of  threat^ 
ening  to  run  through  the  first  man  that  came  near  him ;  and  so  say- 
ing he  burnt  his  papers  in  a  candle  with  his  left  hand,  while  he  held 
his  drawn  sword  in  the  other.  When  the  papers  were  burnt,  and  not 
till  then,  he  surrendered.  Neynoe,  on  his  arrest,  showed  equal  spirit, 
but  he  did  not  meet  with  the  same  success.  He  escaped  from  a  win- 
dow two  stories  high  by  tying  the  blankets  and  sheets  together,  and 
came  down  upon  a  garden-wall  near  the  Thames,  from  whence  he 
leaped  into  the  water,  but  as  he  could  not  swim  was  drowned.  An 
attempt  to  escape  was  also  made  by  Layer ;  but  being  brought  back 
he  was  examined  at  great  length,  and  with  some  success.  Much  in- 
formation was  also  gained  from  the  papers,  none  from  the  answers, 
of  Plunkett.     As  for  Carte,  the  same  whose  historical  writings  have 

*  Schaub  had  been  knighted  at  Stanhope's  recommendation  in  October,  1 720 ;  and 
next  year  was  appointed  Minister  at  Paris.    (Boyer's  Poliu  State,  vol.  xx.  p.  379,  &c.) 

t  Speaker  Onslow's  Remarks.     Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  554. 

X  Letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  May  29,  1722.  Even  where  no  trap  was  intended,  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  observes  of  their  cant  names  and  allegories,  that  **  seve- 
ral of  these  disguises  are  so  gross  and  obvious,  that  they  only  serve  to  betray  them- 
lelves."    This  I  have  remarked  in  many  of  the  Stuart  MS.  Papers. 
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since  gained  him  a  high  and  deserved  repntation,  he  fled  betimes  to 
France. 

At  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  Layer,  Lord  North,  who  had  been 
principally  in  communication  with  that  person,  fearing  the  conse- 
(^nences,  passed  over  under  a  feigned  name  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in- 
tending from  thence  to  make  his  way  to  the  Continent;  but  he  was 
discovered,  seized,  and  brought  back  to  London.  Some  time  after- 
wards Lord  Orrery  was  sent  to  the  Tower;  at  a  later  period  still, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  But  the  evidence  against  these  noblemen 
being  insufficient,  or  the  Government  less  eager  to  press  it,  they 
were,  after  some  confinement,  released.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
was  less  fortunate.  The  proofs  against  him  might  also  have  been 
thought  too  scanty,  had  it  not  been  for  a  very  trifling  and  ridiculous 
but  most  convincing  incident.  The  case  was  as  follows: — There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  letters  to  and  from  Joned  and  Illington  were 
of  a  treasonable  nature;  the  point  was  to  prove  that  these  names 
were  designed  for  the  Bishop.  Now  it  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Atter- 
bury,  who  died  early  this  year,  had  a  little  before  received  a  present 
from  Lord  Mar  in  France  of  a  small  spotted  dog  called  Harlequin; 
and  this  animal  having  broken  its  leg,  and  being  left  with  one  Mrs. 
Barnes  to  be  cured,  was  more  than  once  mentioned  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  Jones  and  Illington.  Mrs.  Barnes  and  some  other 
persons  were  examined  before  the  Council  on  this  subject,  and  they, 
supposing  that  at  all  events  there  could  be  no  treason  in  a  lap-dog, 
readily  owned  that  Harlequin  was  intended  for  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. There  were  many  other  collateral  proofs;'  but  it  was  the 
throwing  up  of  this  little  straw  which  decisively  showed  from  what 
quarter  blew  the  wind. 

Had  the  proofs  against  Atterbury  been  less  strong,  or  his  abili- 
ties less  dangerous,  the  Ministers  would  probably  have  shrunk  from 
the  unpopularity  of  touching  him.  As  it  was,  they  hesitated  during 
three  months;  but  at  length,  on  the  24th  of  August,  a  warrant  being 
issued,  the  Bishop  was  arrested  at  the  Deanery,  and  brought  before 
the  Council.  Though  taken  by  surprise,  his  answers  to  their  ques- 
tions showed  his  usual  coolness  and  self-possession;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  concluded  with  the  words  of  the  Saviour: — "If  I  tell  you, 
ye  will  not  believe;  and  if  I  also  ask  you,  ye  will  not  answer  me, 
nor  let  me  go.'**  After  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  examination  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  privately  in  his  own  coach,  without  any  public 
notice  or  disturbance. 

The  arrest  of  a  Bishop,  for  the  first  time  since  the  ill-omened 
precedent  of  James  the  Second,  was,  however,  no  sooner  known  than 
it  produced  a  general  clamour.  The  High  Churchmen  had  always 
inveighed  against  the  Government  as  neglecting  the  Establishment 
and  favouring  the  Dissenters,  and  this  new  incident  was  of  course 
urged  in  confirmation  of  the  charge.  They  called  it  an  outrage  upon 
the  Church  and  the  Episcopal  Order ;  and  they  boldly  affirmed  that 

•  St.  Luke,  xxii.  67,  68. 
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the  plot  had  no  real  existence,  and  was  a  mere  ministerial  device  for 
the  ruin  of  a  political  opponent.  Atterbury  had  also  great  influence 
among  the  parochial  clergy,  not  only  from  the  weight  of  his  abilities, 
but  from  his  having  so  long  stood  at  the  head  of  their  party  in  Con- 
vocation. Under  the  pretence  of  his  being  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
he  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  most  of  the  churches  of  London  and 
Westminster;  and  there  was  spread  among  the  people  a  pathetic 
print  of  the  Bishop  looking  through  the  bars  of  a  prison,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  portrait  of  Archbishop  Laud.  The  public  ferment 
was  still  further  increased  by  rumours  (I  fear  too  truly  founded)  of 
the  great  harshness  with  which  Atterbury  was  treated  in  the  Toww. 
"Such  usage,  such  hardships,  such  insults  as  I  have  undergone," 
said  the  Bishop  himself  on  his  trial,  "might  have  broke  a  more  reso- 
lute spirit,  and  a  much  stronger  constitution  than  fall  to  my  share. 
I  have  been  treated'with  such  severity,  and  so  great  indignity,  as  I 
believe  no  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  my  age,  infirmities,  function, 
and  rank  ever  underwent.***  He  was  encouraged,  or  permitted,  to 
write  private  letters  which  were  afterwards  pried  into,  and  made  use 
of  to  support  the  accusation  against  him.  He  was  restricted  in  his 
only  consolation — the  visits  of  his  beloved  daughter  ;t  nor  was  he  at 
first  allowed  to  prepare  freely  for  his  defence  with  his  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Morice.J  Every  thing  sent  to  him  was  narrowly  searched; 
even  some  pigeon-pies  were  opened:  "it  is  the  first  time,'*  says 
Pope,  "dead  pigeons  have  been  suspected  of  carrying  inteUi- 
gence!**§ 

It  was  amidst  great  and  general  excitement  that  the  new  Parlia^ 
ment  met  on  the  9th  of  October.  The  King's  Speech  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  conspiracy: — "I  should  less  wonder  at  it,"  he  said, 
f ^  had  I,  in  any  one  instance  since  my  accession  to  the  throne,  in- 
vaded the  liberty  or  property  of  my  subjects.*'  With  equal  justice 
he  observed  on  the  infatuation  of  some  Jacobites  and  the  malice  of 
others, — "By  forming  plots  they  depreciate  all  property  that  is 
vested  in  the  Public  Funds,  and  then  complain  of  the  low  state  of 
credit;  they  make  an  increase  of  the  national  expenses  necessary, 
and  then  clamour  at  the  burthen  of  taxes,  and  endeavour  to  impute 
to  my  government,  as  grievances,  the  mischiefs  and  calamities  which 
they  alone  create  and  occasion."  The  first  business  of  the  Com- 
mons, after  again  placing  Mr.  Gompton  in  the  Chair,  was  to  hurry 
through  a  bill  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  one  year. 
Mr.  Spencer  Cowper,  and  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  observed  that  the  Act 
had  never  yet  been  suspended  for  so  long  a  period,  and  proposed 
six  months,  declaring,  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  they  would,  if 

•  Speech,  May  11,  1723. 

t  He  writes  to  Lord  Townshend,  April  10,  1723, — "I  am  thankful  for  the  favor  of 
seeing  my  daughter  any  way ;  but  was  in  hopes  the  restraint  of  an  officer's  presence  in 
respect  to  her  might  have  been  judged  needless." 

f  Preface  to  his  Correspondence,  p.  vL  Mr.  Morice  used  to  stand  in  an  open  area, 
and  the  Bishop  to  look  out  of  a  two-pair  of  stairs  window,  and  thus  only  were  they  al* 
lowed  to  converse ! 

S  Pope  to  Gay,  Sept  11, 1722. 
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necessary,  readily  agree  to  a  further  suspension.  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing the  popularity  and  plausibility  of  this  amendment,  it  was  re- 
jected by  246  votes  against  193. 

The  next  subject  with  both  Houses  was  the  Pretender's  declara- 
tion. It  appears  that  James  had  been  so  far  deluded  by  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  his  agents,  or  by  his  own,  as  to  believe  that  the 
British  people  were  groaning  under  a  state  of  bondage  and  oppres- 
sion, and  that  the  King  himself  was  ready  to  cast  off  an  uneasy  and 
precarious  Grown.  Under  these  impressions,  he  issued  from  Lucca, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  a  strange  manifesto,  proposing  that  if 
George  will  quietly  deliver  to  him  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  he  will, 
in  return,  bestow  upon  George  the  title  of  King  in  his  native  do- 
minions, and  invite  all  other  States  to  confirm  it;  with  a  promise  to 
leave  his  succession  to  the  British  dominions  secure,  if  ever,  in  due 
course,  his  natural  right  should  take  place.  This  declaration  was 
printed  and  distributed  in  England.  Both  Houses  expressed  their 
astonishment  at  its  '^surprising  insolence:"  it  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman;  and  a  joint  address  was  presented 
to  His  Majesty,  assuring  him  that  the  designs  of  the  public  enemy 
shall  be  found  ''impracticable  against  a  Prince  relying  on  and  sup- 
ported by  the  vigour  and  duty  of  a  British  Parliament,  and  the 
affections  of  his  people." 

Walpole,  availing  himself  of  the  general  resentmenf ,  next  pro- 
posed to  raise  100,000Z.  by  a  tax  upon  the  estates  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  project  of  Stanhope  to  relieve  them  from  the  Penal  Laws, 
which  was  still  on  foot  at  the  beginning  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme,* 
had  been  arrested,  first  by  the  crash,  and  then  by  his  death.  Mode- 
ration to  the  Roman  Catholics  had  always  been  one  of  his  leading 
principles  of  government.  Other  maxims  now  prevailed;  a  system 
of  general  and  indiscriminate  punishment,  which  was  at  least,  nearly 
allied  to  persecution,  and  which,  if  it  did  not  find  every  Roman 
Catholic  a  Jacobite,  was  quite  sure  to  make  him  so.  Many,  said 
Walpole,  had  been  guilty — an  excellent  reason  for  punishing  all  I 
With  a  better  feeling  did  Onslow  (afterwards  Speaker)  declare  his 
abhorrence  of  persecuting  any  others  on  account  of  their  opinions 
in  religion.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  after  praising  the  moderation  and 
wisdom  of  the  King,  wished  he  could  say  the  same  of  those  who  had 
the  honour  to  serve  him.  But  the  proposal  of  Walpole  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  temper  of  the  times ;  it  was  not  only  carried 
by  217  against  168,  but,  on  a  subsequent  motion,  was  even  extended 
to  all  non-jurors.t^    The  House,  however,  favourably  entertained  a 

*  Mr.  Brodrick  to  Lord  Midleton.  JaDuary  24,  1720.    Refer  to  p.  239. 

t  I  am  Borry  to  find  Coxe  assert,  in  a  blind  panegyrical  spirit,  that  **  though  scarcely 
oonformable  to  justice,  the  policy  of  this  measure  was  unquestionable."  How  far  more 
correct  ahd  enlightened  were  the  views  which  he  himself  has  published  of  Speaker 
Onslow!    See  Coze's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  175,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  555. 


*  [See  Campbeirs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  405, chap,  cxvii.,  for  an  aooount 
of  Lord  Cowper's  opposition  to  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  last  act  as  a  Peer 
was  to  record  a  protest  against  it.] 
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singular  petition  from  the  family  of  the  Pendrills,  praying  to  be 
exempted  from  the  tax  on  account  of  the  services  of  their  ancestors 
in  preserving  Charles  the  Second  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.* 

Amongst  the  foremost  evils  (and  they  were  many)  of  this  perse- 
cuting spirit,  was  the  frightful  degree  of  perjury  which  it  produced. 
For  as  the  estates  of  non-jurors  were  to  be  taxed,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  determine  precisely  who  were  non-jurors  or  not ;  in  other 
words,  almost  the  whole  nation  was  to  be  summoned  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Government.  Nor  was  it  explicitly  stated  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  this  refusal,  but  a  sort  of  vague  threat 
was  hung  over  them ;  and  it  seemed  a  trap  in  which,  when  once 
caught,  men  might  hereafter  be  subjected  not  only  to  the  largest 
fines,  but  even  to  forfeiture  and  confiscation.  ^'  I  saw  a  great  deal 
of  it/*  says  Speaker  Onslow,  ''and  it  was  a  strange,  as  well  as 
ridiculous,  sight  to  see  people  crowding  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  to 
give  a  testimony  of  their  allegiance  to  a  Govemmeilt,  and  cursing 
it  at  the  same  time  for  giving  them  the  trouble  of  so  doing,  and  for 
the  fright  they  were  put  into  by  it ;  and  I  am  satisfied  more  real 
disaffection  to  the  King  and  his  family  arose  from  it  than  from  any 
thing  which  happened  in  that  time."  Some  of  the  Jacobites  con- 
sultSl  their  Prince  as  to  the  course  which  they  should  pursue  in  this 
emergency,  but  he  prudently  avoided  any  positive  answer.f  It  was 
thought  vefy  desirable  that  they  should  act  together  as  a  body,  in 
one  course  or  the  other,  but  no  such  general  arrangement  could  be 
compassed.  The  greater  number  were  inclined  to  swear,  and  did 
so,  saying  that  they  had  rather  venture  themselves  in  the  hand  of 
God  than  of  such  men  as  they  had  to  do  with.J  Yet  they  still  re- 
tained all  their  first  principles;  and  the  oath,  however  it  might 
torture  their  consciences,  did  not  influence  their  conduct.  Such  is, 
I  fear,  the  inevitable  result  of  any  oath  imposed  by  any  government 
for  its  security.  Examples  of  that  kind  are  too  common  in  all  coun- 
tries. Swearing  allegiance  to  King  George  did  not  shut  out  all  the 
Jacobites  from  Parliament;  swearing  allegiance  to  King  Louis 
Philippe  does  not  shut  out  all  the  Carlists  from  the  Chambers. 
Nay  more,  so  far  may  right  principle  be  distorted  by  faction,  that 
such  breach  of  faith  is  not  only  excused  but  even  praised  by  the 
party  which  it  aids.  The  Jacobites,  beyond  all  doubt,  applauded 
their  leader,  Mr.  Shippen,  that  worthy,  public-spirited  man,  they 
probably  said,  who  has  had  the  courage  to  swear  against  his  con- 
science on  purpose  to  serve  the  good  cause !  There  were,  of  course, 
numerous  exceptions ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  effect.  And 
though  we  might  reasonably  infer  from  theory  that  men  whom  we 
find  honourable  and  high-minded  in  private  Ufe,  and  in  far  more 
trifling  transactions,  would  be  scrupulouslv  bound  by  the  solemn  and 
public  obligation  of  an  oath,  yet  experience,  I  apprehend,  would 
teach  the  very  reverse. 

•  Commons*  Journals,  vol.  xx.  p.  210. 

t  Mr.  Lockhnrt  to  James,  Sept.  10,  1723.    James's  answer,  Not.  24, 1723. 

I  Lockhart's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
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It  was  not  till  after  these  preliminaries,  that  a  Select  Committee^ 
was  appointed  to  examine  Layer  and  others,  in  relation  to  the  plot. 
The  Report  of  this  Committee,  drawn  up  by  Pulteney,  their  Chair- 
man, and  read  to  the  House  on  the  1st  of  March,  is  a  very  long  and 
circumstantial  document.  The  evidence  which  it  gives  touching 
Atterbury,  though  founded  on  many  trifling  incidents,  such  as  the 
dog  Harlequin,  and  dark  hints  in  intercepted  letters,  was  yet,  by 
their  combination,  as  I  think,  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
candid  minds.  The  Opposition,  however,  did  not  belong  to  that 
class ;  they  not  only  asserted  the  innocence  of  Atterbury,  and  of 
the  rest,  but  maintained  that  the  plot  itself  was  a  chimera,  devised 
by  Ministers  for  the  basest  purposes  of  faction.  The  incident  of 
Harlequin  especially  was  held  up  to  ridicule.  Swift,  who  during  the 
last  nine  years  had  prudently  kept  aloof,  at  Dublin,  from  party 
warfare,  could  not  resist  this  tempting  opportunity  to  resume  it,  and 
poured  forth  one  of  his  happiest  strains  of  satire  on  the  ^^  horrid 
conspiracy"  discovered  by  a  French  dog,  who  "confessed,  as  plain 
as  he  could  bark,  then  with  his  forefoot  set  his  markil"*  To  this 
conspiracy  he  afterwards  alluded  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  as  "the 
workmanship  of  persons  who  desire  to  raise  their  own  character  of 
profound  politicians ;  to  restore  new  vigour  to  a  crazy  administra- 
tion ;  to  stifle  or  divert  general  discontents ;  and  to  fill  their  coffers 
with  forfeitures."t     Such  is  party  justice ! 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  oV  the  Evidence  appended,  it 
appeared  that  several  other  peers  had  been  named  in  the  deposi- 
tions :  Lords  Scarsdale,  Strafford,  Craven,  Gower,  Bathurst,  Bing- 
ley,  and  Cowper.  They  all  took  an  early  occasion  *  to  repel  the 
imputation  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Cowper,  especially,  said  that 
after  having  on  so  many  occasions,  and  in  the  most  difficult  times, 
given  undoubted  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  the  Protestant  succession,  he 
had  just  reason  to  be  offended  to  see  his  name  bandied  about  in  a 
list  of  a  chimerical  club.  It  was  replied  by  Townshend,  that  his 
Lordship's  name  being  part  of  an  examination,  there  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  inserting  it ;  but  that  the  Committee  were  entirely 
satisfied  of  his  innocence,  and  that  it  was  only  surprising  that  a 
peer  of  so  much  ability  and  merit  should  thence  proceed  to  ridicule 
as  a  fiction  a  well-proved  conspiracy,  and  from  one  false  circumstance 
infer  that  no  part  of  it  was  true.  It  is  certain  that  the  Jacobites 
had  some  vague  hopes  of  Lord  Cowper.  I  have  seen,  in  the  Stuart 
Papers,  a  letter  of  solicitation  to  him  from  Lord  Mar,  and  another 
apparently  addressed  by  James  himself.;);  But  I  found  nothing  what- 
ever to  show  that  he  had  accepted  or  even  answered  these  overtures, 
and  it  would  require  strong  proofs  indeed  to  outweigh  those  afforded 
to  the  contrary  by  the  whole  course  and  tenour  of  his  life.     This  is 

•  Swift's  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  462.    Scott's  ed. 

t  lb.  vol.  xii.  p.  244. 

X  Lord  Mar's  letter  is  dated  SepL  17,  L717.  The  Pretender*8  is  endorsed  "To  Mr. 
C--- — r,"  and  might  be  designed  for  Mr.  Ceesar,  though  the  contents  render  it  less 
likely. 
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almost  the  last  public  transaction  in  whicli  that  eminent  man  took 
part :  he  died  the  same  year,  on  the  10th  of  October,  of  a  strangury. 
On  his  death-bed,  he  ordered  that  his  son  should  never  travel.*  His 
memory  deserves  high  respect:  in  him  a  profound  knowledge  of  law 
was  supported  by  a  ready  eloquence,  and  adorned  by  elegant  accom- 
plishments ;  and,  unlike  most  advocates,  the  light  which  had  shone 
at  the  bar  was  not  quenched  in  the  closer  atmosphere  of  the  senate. 
And  though  it  seems  that  a  by-word  was  current  of  "  Cowper-law — 
to  hang  a  man  first,  and  then  judge  him,"t — I  believe  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  party  resentment  rather  than  from  any  real  fault.  ^ 

After  the  close  of  the  Commons'  committee,  one  was  also  appointed 
by  the  Lords ;  but  its  report  did  not  add  materially  to  the  proofs 
already  known.  Layer  had  been  already  tried  at  the  King's  Bench, 
and  condemned  to  death;  he  was  reprieved  for  examination  before 
these  committees ;  but  not  disclosing  as  much  as  was  hoped,  he  was 
executed  at  Tyburn,  and  his  head  affixed  at  Temple  Bar.'  In  a 
more  lenient  spirit,  bills  of  pains  and  penalties  were  introduced 
against  Pluidtett  and  Kelly,  subjecting  them  to  imprisonment  during 
pleasure,  and  to  confiscation  of  their  property.  These  bills  passed 
both  Houses  by  large  majorities.  With  respect  to  the  head  of  these 
subalterns,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Yonge 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  enacting  his  banishment  and  deprivation, 
but  without  forfeiture  of  goods;  that  it  should  be  felony  to  corre- 
spond with  him  without  the  King's  license;  and  that  the  King  should 
have  no  power  to  pardon  him  without  consent  of  Parliament. 

The  Bishop,  on  receiving  a  copy  of  this  bill,  wrote  to  the  Speaker, 
requesting  to  have  Sir  Constantino  Phipps  and  Mr.  Wynne  as  his 
counsel,  and  Mr.  Morice  as  his  solicitor,  and  that  they  might  have 
free  access  to  him  in  private.  This  was  granted.  He  next  applied 
to  the  Lords,  stating  that  as,  by  a  standing  order  of  their  House  of 
January  20, 1678,  no  Lord  might  appear  by  counsel  before  the  other 
House,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  and  humbly  requested  their 
direction.  The  Lords  determined  that  leave  should  be  given  him  to 
be  heard  by  counsel  or  otherwise,  as  he  might  think  proper ;  but 
Atterbury,  who  had  probably  only  taken  these  steps  with  the  view 
of  raising  difficulties,  or  creating  a  grievance  to  complain  of,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  on  the  very  day  he  was  expected  to  make 
his  defence,  to  the  efiect  that  he  should  decline  giving  that  House 
any  trouble,  and  content  himself  with  the  opportunity,  if  the  bill 

•  Spence'B  Anecdotes,  p.  333. 

f  See  ante,  p.  146,  or  Uie  evidence  at  Lord  Wintoun^s  trial. 


'  [See  CampbelPs  Lives  of  the  Giancellors,  voL  iv.  chap,  cxvii.  ad  fln^  fbi  character 
of  Lord  Cowper,  and  various  tributes  to  it] 

*  [^  I'he  conviction,"  remarks  Lord  Campbell,  "  was  certainly  according  to  law,  and 
if  Layer's  head  had  been  immediately  placed  on  Temple  Bar,  his  execution,  though 
lamentable,  might  have  been  thought  a  necessary  severity — ^but  all  concerned  in  the  pro- 
secution and  the  punishment  incurred  and  deserved  obloquy,  by  the  delay  inierp(»ed 
with  a  view  to  elicit  from  the  prisoner  the  accusation  of  others ;  and  by  his  execution 
long  aAer  the  verdict,  when  he  had  disappointed  the  hope  of  further  discloeurea.*' — ^Lives 
of  the  Chanoellois,  vol.  v.  p.  22,  chap,  czxiz.    Life  of  Loid  Hardwicke.] 
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went  on,  of  making  his  defence  before  another  House,  of  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  memker. 

Accordingly,  the  bill  having  passed  the  Commons  without  a  divi- 
sion, the  Bishop  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  6th  of  May.  The  evidence  against  him  being  first  gone  through, 
some  was  produced  on  his  side.  Amongst  the  witnesses  were  Eras- 
mus Lewis,  to  prove,  from  his  ofiScial  experience,  how  easily  hand- 
writing may  be  counterfeited;  and  Pope,  to  depose  to  the  Bishop's 
domestic  habits  and  literary  employments.  Pope  had  but  few  words 
to  speak,  and  in  those  few  we  are  told  that  he  made  several  blun- 
ders. But  those  on  whom  Atterbury  most  relied  were  three  per- 
sons who  invalidated  the  confessions  of  Mr.  Neynoe,  as  taken  before 
his  escape  and  death,  and  who  alleged  that  Walpole  had  tampered 
with  that  witness.  One  of  them  (Mr.  Skeene)  stated  that  having 
asked  Neynoe,  whether,  in  real  truth,  he  knew  anything  of  a  plot, 
Neynoe  answered,  that  he  knew  of  two;  one  of  Mr.  Walpole's 
against  some  great  men,  the  other  of  his  own,  which  was  only  to  get 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  from  Mr.  Walpole!  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  of  these  three  witnesses,  one  at  least  was 
of  very  suspicious  character,  having  been  convicted,  whipt,  and  pil- 
loried, at  Dublin,  for  a  treasonable  libel.  Their  charges  made  it 
necessary  for  Walpole  himself  to  appear  as  a  witness,  and  disavow 
them.  On  this  occasion,  the  Bishop  used  all  his  art  to  perplex  the 
Minister,  and  make  him  contradict  himself,  but  did  not  succeed;  '^a 
greater  trial  of  skill,"  observes  Speaker  Onslow,  "than  scarce  ever 
happened  between  two  such  combatants;  the  one  fighting  for  his 
reputation,  the  other  for  his  acquittal.'*'*' 

Whatever  vindication  there  may  be  for  Jacobite  principles  in 
general,  it  is  shocking  to  find  a  clergyman,  and  a  prelate,  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  King  whom  he  was  plotting  to  dethrone,  and  solemnly 
protest  his  innocence  while  labouring  under  a  consciousness  of  guilt. 
The  Bishop's  own  defence,  which  was  spoken  on  the  11th  of  May,t 
begins  with  a  touching  recital  of  the  hardships  he  had  sufiered  in 
captivity.  "By  which  means,"  he  adds,  "what  little  strength  and 
use  of  my  limbs  I  had  when  committed,  in  August  last,  is  now  so  far 
impaired,  that  I  am  very  unfit  to  appear  before  your  Lordships  on 
any  occasion,  especially  when  I  am  to  make  my  defence  against  a 
bill  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature."  Atterbury  next  enters  into  a 
masterly  review,  and,  so  far  as  was  possible,  refutation,  of  the  evi- 

*  Atterbury  always  looked  upon  Walpole  as  the  prime  author  of  his  ruin.  The  epi- 
taph wbiob  he  wrote  for  himself  in  his  exile  thus  concludes : — 

HOG  FACiiroais 

GOirSCITTT,  laaaBSSUS  BST,  FBBPBTaiTIT 

(ipiscopoairM  pascrpua  suFraAsiis  aojittus) 
aoaaaTus  istb  walpolb 

*"  HUEM  VULLA  KXSCIXT  POSTXXITAS I 

See  his  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  302. 

f  This  Defence,  as  printed  in  the  Pari.  History,  is  mutilated  and  imperfect.  Bat  it  is 
oorractly  given  from  an  authentic  MS.  in  Atterbury's  Correspondence,  yoL  ii.  pp.  10«^* 
ISO. 
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dence  against  him;  and  proceeds,  in  a  high  strain  of  eloquence,  to 
ask  what  motives  could  have  driven  hiiB  into  a  conspiracy.  '^What 
could  tempt  me,  my  Lords,  thus  to  stejf  out  of  my  way?  Was  it 
ambition,  and  a  desire  of  climbing  into  a  higher  station  in  the  Church? 
There  is  not  a  man  of  my  order  further  removed  from  views  of  this 
kind  than  I  am.  .  .  •  Was  money  my  aim?  I  always  despised  it, 
too  much,  perhaps,  considering  the  occasion  I  may  now  have  for  it. 
Out  of  a  poor  bishoprick  of  5001.  a  year,  I  did  in  eight  years'  time 
lay  out  2000Z.  upon  the  House  and  the  appurtenances;  and  because 
I  knew  the  circumstances  in  which  my  predecessor  left  his  family,  I 
took  not  one  shilling  for  dilapidations;  and  the  rest  of  my  income 
has  all  been  spent  as  that  of  a  Bishop  should  be,  in  hospitality  and 

charity Was  I  influenced  by  any  dislike  of  the  Established 

Religion,  any  secret  inclination  towards  ropery,  a  church  of  greater 
pomp  and  power  ?  Malice  has  ventured  even  thus  far  to  asperse 
me.  I  have,  my  Lords,  ever  since  I  knew  what  Popery  was,  dis- 
liked it;  and  the  better  I  knew  it,  the  more  I  opposed  it.  .  .  .  Thirty- 
seven  years  ago  I  wrote  in  defence  of  Martin  Luther.  .  .  .  And 
whatever  happens  to  me,  I  will  suffer  any  thing,  and  would  by  Grod's 
grace,  burn  at  the  stake,  rather  than,  in  any  material  point,  depart 
from  the  Protestant  Religion,  as  professed  in  the  Church  of  England. 
.  .  .  Once  more,  can  I  be  supposed  to  favour  arbitrary  power  ?  The 
whole  tenour  of  my  life  speaks  otherwise.  I  was  always  a  friend  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  a  constant 
maintainor  of  it.  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  perhaps,  in  the  mea- 
sures I  took  for  its  support  at  junctures  when  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient for  the  state  to  seem  to  neglect  public  liberty,  in  order,  I  sup- 
pose, to  secure  it.  ...  I  am  here,  my  Lords,  and  have  been  here, 
expecting,  for  eight  months,  an  immediate  trial.  I  have,  my  Lords, 
declined  no  impeachment — no  due  course  of  law  that  might  have  been 
taken.  .  .  .  The  correspondence  with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was 
made  treason,  but  with  me  it  is  only  felony ;  yet  he  was  allowed  an 
intercourse  with  his  children  by  the  express  words  of  the  Act :  mine 
are  not  so  much  as  to  write,  so  much  as  to  send  any  message,  to  me, 
without  a  Sign  Manual!  .  .  .  The  great  man  I  mentioned  carried  a 
great  fortune  with  him  into  a  foreign  country ;  he  had  the  languages, 
and  was  well  acquainted  abroad ;  he  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
years  in  exile,  and  was  therefore  every  way  qualified  to  support  it. 
The  reverse  of  all  this  is  my  case.  Indeed,  I  am  like  him  in  nothing 
but  his  innocence  and  his  punishment.  It  is  in  no  man's  power  to 
make  us  differ  in  the  one,  but  it  is  in  your  Lordships'  power  to  dis- 
tinguish us  widely  in  the  other,  and  I  hope  your  Lordships  will  do  it. 
.  .  .  Shall  I,  my  Lords,  be  deprived  of  all  that  is  valuable  to  an  En- 
glishman (for,  in  the  circumstances  to  which  I  am  to  be  reduced,  life 
itself  is  scarce  valuable)  by  such  an  evidence  as  this  ? — such^n  evi- 
dence as  would  not  be  admitted  in  any  other  cause,  or  any  other  court, 
nor  allowed,  I  verily  believe,  to  condemn  a  Jew  in  the  inquisition  of 
Spain  or  Portugal?'* 

He  thus  concludes :  ^^If,  after  all,  it  shall  still  be  thought  by  your 
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Lordships  that  there  is  any  seeming  strength  in  the  proofs  produced 
against  me ;  if  by  private  persuasions  of  my  guilt,  founded  on  unseen^ 
unknown  motives ;  if  for  any  reasons  or  necessities  of  state,  of  which 
I  am  no  competent  judge,  your  Lordships  shall  be  induced  to  pro- 
ceed on  this  bill,  God's  will  be  done !  Naked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return ;  and  whether  He  gives  or 
takes  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !" 

The  Bishop  having  ended  this  most  eloquent  and  affecting  defence, 
and  one  of  the  counsel  for  (he  bill  having  replied,  the  Lords  took 
their  debate  on  the  question.  That  this  Bill  do  pass.  The  ablest 
speeches  on  the  Bishop's  side  were  the  Duke  of  Wharton's*  and  Lord 
Cowper's  ;^  the  latter  not  merely  maintaining  Atterbury's  innocence, 
but  inveighing  against  any  parliamentary  deprivation  of  a  Bishop. 
"The  old  champions  of  our  church,"  said  he,  "used  to  argue  very 
learnedly  that  to  make  or  to  degrade  Bishops  was  not  the  business 
of  the  state ;  that  there  is  a  spiritual  relation  between  the  Bishop 
and  his  flock,  derived  from  the  church,  with  which  the  state  has 
nothing  to  do.  What  the  thoughts  of  our  reverend  prelates  are  upon 
these  points  does  not  yet  fully  appear ;  something  of  their  conduct 
intimates  as  if  our  old  divines  were  mistaken."  In  fact,  most  of  the 
Bishops  were  now  taking  a  forward  and  eager  part  against  their 
brother ;  and  one  of  them  (Wynne,  of  St.  Asaph),  very  little  to  his 
honour,  even  went  so  far  as  to  volunteer  evidence,  which,  when  close 
pressed,  he  was  not  able  to  maintain.  Their  hostility  provoked  a 
bitter  sarcasm  from  Lord  Bathurst.  Turning  to  their  bench,  he  ex- 
claimed, that  he  could  hardly  account  for  the  inveterate  malice  some 
persons  bore  the  learned  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Rochester,  unless 
they  were  possessed  with  the  infatuation  of  the  wild  Indians,  who 
fondly  believe  they  will  inherit  not  only  the  spoils,  but  even  the  abi- 
lities, of  any  great  enemy  they  kill ! 

On  a  division,  43  Peers  voted  against  the  bill,  but  83  for  it ;  and 
it  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

On  the  whole  of  this  transaction  we  may,  undoubtedly,  condemn 
the  vindictive  severity  which  oppressed  Atterbury  in  the  Tower,t 
and  which  denounced  any  correspondence  with  him  when  abroad ; 
but  we  can  scarcely  consider  the  main  clauses  of  the  bill  as  otherwise 
than  moderate.  The  crime  Atterbury  had  committed  was  no  less 
than  high  treason;  and  had  the  Ministers  been  men  of  blood,  there 

•  "  This  speech,"  says  Dr.  King,  "  was  heard  with  universal  admiration,  and  was, 
indeed,  not  unworthy  of  the  oldest  senator,  or  the  most  able  and  eloquent  lawyer." 
(Anecdotes  of  his  own  Times,  p.  35,) 

t  Coxe  endeavours  to  palliate  this  severity,  and  alleges  a  case  where,  by  the  conniv- 
ance of  the  Government,  Atterbury  received  some  money  from  a  lease  of  the  Chapter 
of  Westminster.  Bui  here  seems  some  error.  He  quotes  a  document  of  the  Chapter, 
dated  May  31,  1723,  and  speaking  of  Atterbury  as  the  "  present  Dean."  But  would  he 
be  so  styled  at  that  time,  the  bill  for  his  deprivation  having  received  the  Royal  Assent 
four  days  before?     Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  171. 


'  [See  a  fuller  account  of  the  speech  in  the  Life  of  LordCowper  in  the  *'  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,"  vol.  iv.  p.  402,  chap,  cxvii.] 
VOL.  I.  V 
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might,  I  think,  have  been  evidenoe  sufficient  (I  am  sore  diat  th^re 
were  voters  ready)  to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  His  punishment 
was,  therefore,  a  mitigation  of  that  which  our  law  imposes:  nor 
should  our  admiration  of  genius  ever  betray  us  into  an  apology  of 
guilt.  But  the  great  reproach  to  which  his  punishment  is  liable,  is 
as  setting  aside  those  ordinary  forms,  and  those  precious  safeguards, 
which  the  law  of  treason  ei\joins — a  violence  of  which  the  danger  is 
not  felt,  only  because  the  precedent  has,  happily,  not  been  followed.^ 

Atterbury  received  the  news  of  his  /ate  with  fortitude  and  com- 
posure ;  in  fact,  he  had  foreseen  it  as  inevitable.  He  took  an  affect- 
ing leave  of  his  friends,  who  were  now  permitted  to  see  him,  espe- 
cially of  Pope.  At  their  last  interview  Atterbury  presented  him 
with  a  Bible  as  his  keepsake.  '^  Perhaps,"  says  .Pope,  with  much 
feeling,  ^^  it  is  not  only  in  this  world  that  I  may  have  cause  to  re- 
member the  Bishop  of  Rochester.''*  Next  day,  the  18th  of  June, 
the  Bishop  was  embarked  on  board  a  man-of-war,  without  any  of  the 
tumults  which  the  Ministers  feared  on  that  occasion,  and  conveyed 
to  Calais.  As  he  went  on  shore  he  was  told  that  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  having  received  the  King's  pardon,  was  just  arrived  at  the 
same  place,  on  his  return  to  England.  ^^Then  I  am  exchanged!" 
said  Atterbury,  with  a  smile.  ^'  Surely,"  exclaims  their  friend  at 
Twickenham,  "  this  nation  is  afraid  of  being  over-run  with  too  much 
politeness,  and  cannot  regain  one  great  genius  but  at  the  expense  of 
another  !"t 

The  pardon  which  Bolingbroke  now  obtained  had  been  for  a  long 
time  pending.  When  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Pretender,  in  1716, 
and  renounced  that  party  for  ever,  he  found,  as  he  says.  Lord  Stair 
instructed,  from  England,  to  treat  with  him.  A  negotiation  was 
accordingly  opened,  Bolingbroke  declaring  that  he  would  never 
reveal  any  secret,  nor  betray  any  friend ;  but  that  he  wa^  ready  in 
future  to  serve  his  King  and  country  with  zeal  and  affection ;  and 
that  he  never  did  anything  by  halves.  It  was  then  that  Boling- 
broke took  the  measure  of  writing  a  private  letter  to  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  pointing  out  the  weakness  of  the  Pretender's  character, 
and  the  small  hopes  of  his  cause,  and  urging  his  friend  to  turn  his 
thoughts  elsewhere;  which  letter  Bolingbroke  sent,  unsealed,  to  the 

*  See  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope.  This  fpft  of  a  Bible  has  f^iven  rise  to  a  most  calum- 
nious story  of  something  which  Dr.  Malty  said,  that  Lord  Chesterfield  said,  that  Pope 
said,  that  the  Bishop  sait] !  Excellent  evidence  to  accuse  of  deism  one  of  our  greatest 
theological  writers!  See  this  story  and  some  decisive  evidence  against  it  quoted  in  the 
Encyclop.  Brit,  art.  Attbkburv .  It  seems  quite  out  of  place  in  "  Pope's  Character  by 
Lord  Chesterfield ;"  and  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  fabrication  surreptitiously  inserted. 

t  Pope  to  Swift,  1723. 


'  [^'  There  was  no  difficulty  in  producing  a  moral  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  the 
plot  to  bring  in  the  Pretender,  on  which  it  (the  bill  for  the  banishment  of  Atterbury) 
was  founded,  but  no  ingenuity  could  justify  the  departure  from  the  rules  of  evidence 
established  for  the  safety  of  the  subject,  or  an  attempt  to  punish,  by  a  ministerial  ma- 
jority, where  there  must  have  been  an  acquittal  before  the  regular  tribunals  of  the 
country.'* — Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  p.  25,  chap.  cxxz.  Life  of 
Lord  Hardwlcke.] 
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Postmaster-General,  to  be  laid  before  the  Goyemment,  and  to  be 
forwarded  or  not,  as  they  thought  proper,*  In  thus  acting,  Boling- 
broke  did  no  injury  to  his  friend,  who  was  already  more  than  sus* 
pected  of  Jacobite  principles,  and  who  was  not  at  all  legally  endan- 
gered by  receiving  such  advice,  while  the  adviser  served  himself  by 
tiiis  decided  and  acceptable  token  of  his  new-born  zeal  for  the  House 
of  Hanover. 

It  was  certain,  as  Lord  Stair  truly  observed,  that  there  was  no 
man  who  could  do  so  much  injury  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  The  Minis- 
ters, therefore,  were  anxious  to  secure  him,t  and  he  had  a  zealous 
advocate  in  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  to  whom  his  purse  was  full  of 
irresistible  arguments.  The  animosity  of  the  Whig  party  in  general 
was,  however,  at  that  time,  so  strong,  as  to  form  an  almost  insu- 
perable bar  to  his  return;  and  a  rumour  of  it,  in  1719,  was  artfully 
turned  by  Walpole  into  a  political  weapon.  In  his  pamphlet  on  the 
Peerage  Bill,  speaking  of  Lord  Oxford,  he  remarks,  with  indignation, 
that  ^^  his  rival  in  guilt  and  power  even  now  presumes  to  expect  an 
act  of  the  legislature  to  indemnify  him,  and  qualify  his  villainy." 
With  such  formidable  opposition  it  seemed  useless  to  propose  so 
unpopular  a  measure;  but  when  Walpole  succeeded  Stanhope  and 
Sunderland  in  office,  he  quietly  slid  into  this  as  into  most  of  their 
other  measures;  and  in  May,  1723,  the  pardon  of  Bolingbroke 
passed  the  Great  Seal. 

This  pardon,  however,  was  only  so  far  as  the  King  could  grant  it; 
it  secured  the  person  of  Bolingbroke,  and  enabled  him  to  visit  Eng- 
land; but  it  required  an  act  of  parliament  to  restore  his  forfeited 
estates,  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  To  obtain  such  an  act 
immediately  became  Bolingbroke's  first  and  most  anxious  object;  and 
a  large  sum  which  he  had  gained  in  the  Mississippi  speculations, 
afforded  him  fresh  means  to  convince  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  of  the 
justice  of  his  claims.  His  second  object,  during  all  this  time,  was 
to  persuade  his  friends  that  he  was  nearly  indifferent  to  his  restora- 
tion, and  quite  happy  in  exile  and  in  literary  leisure.  While  his 
life  was  full  of  nothing  but  intrigue,  his  private  letters  are  full  of 
nothing  but  philosophy.  "Some  superfluous  twigs  are  every  day 
cut,  and,  as  they  lessen  in  number,  the  bough  which  bears  the  golden 
fruit  of  friendship  shoots,  swells,  and  spreads."  ....  "Those  in- 
sects, of  various  hues,  which  used  to  hum  and  buzz  about  me  while 
I  stood  in  the  sunshine,  have  disappeared  since  I  lived  in  the  shade.  "^ 
Great  but  ill-regulated  genius!  Cicero  could  not  write  better, — 
Clodius  could  not  act  worse! 

When  the  fallen  minister  arrived  in  England,  he  found  that  the 
King  had  already  sailed  for  Germany,  attended  by  Lords  Towns- 

•  This  letter  is  dated  Sept.  13,  1716;  and  printed  in  Coxe^s  Walpole,  vol.  iL  p.  308, 
together  with  one  from  Townshend  to  Stanhope  on  the  subject  The  original  was  duly 
Ibrwarded  to  Wyndham. 

t  See  his  letter  to  Lord  Stanhope,  Nov.  9,  1717, — ^Appendix;  and  the  Hardwicke 
State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  558. 

X  Letters  to  SwiA,  1721,  1723. 
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bend  and  Carteret,  and  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  was  not  ex- 
pected to  return  for  some  time;  in  fact/ his  Majesty  extended  his 
absence  to  six  months,  and  his  journey  to  Berlin,  on  a  visit  to  his 
son-in-law,  the  King  of  Prussia.*  Bolingbroke,  therefore,  could 
only  write  letters  of  thanks  to  the  King,  to  the  Duchess,  and  to 
Townshend,  entreating,  at  the  same  time,  their  further  favour ;  but 
he  availed  himself  of  his  stay  in  England  to  renew  his  political  con- 
nections, especially  with  his  tried  friends,  Sir  William  Wyndham 
and  Lord  Harcourt.  The  former  still  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Tories 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  the  latter,  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
Chancellor  in  the  last  years  of  Anne,  was  by  no  means  as  steady  in 
his  public  course.  Even  at  that  time  Swift  had  called  him  ^Hrim- 
ming  Harcourt ;'*t  ^^t  J^o^  ^g  had  entirely  left  his'party,  and  risen 
so  high  in  ministerial  favour,  as  to  be  created  a  Viscount,  gratified 
with  a  pension,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  at  the 
King's  departure.  Thus  it  had  been  in  Harcourt*s  power  greatly 
to  promote  the  pardon  of  his  friend,  in  May  last,  and  he  deserved 
gratitude,  both  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word,  and  in  that  which 
Bolingbroke  gives  it,  where  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  ^^what 
we  call  gratitude  is  generally  expectation.  "J 

Bolingbroke  also  waited  on  Walpole,  and,  alluding  to  Harcourt's 
accession,  told  him  that  Wyndham,  Lord  Bathurst,  and  Lord  Grower, 
were  beginning  to  be  disgusted  with  a  fruitless  opposition.  They 
had,  he  said,  been  for  some  time  in  communication  with  Lord  Car- 
teret ;  but  now  thought  themselves  deceived  by  him,  and  might  pro- 
bably be  brought  into  the  measures  of  the  Court,  and  into  a  support 
of  Townshend  and  Walpole.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  country  than  such  a  junction:  it  would  have  healed 
many  wounds  of  faction,  and  broken  one  great  lever  of  the  Jacobites; 
but  it  might  also  have  endangered  the  supremacy  of  Walpole,  and 
given  a  strong  claim  to  Bolingbroke.  Walpole,  therefore,  with  whom 
his  own  power  was  always  the  paramount  consideration,  received 
these  overtures  most  coldly  and  ungraciously,  and  met  them  with  a 
positive  refusal;  adding,  that  as  Bolingbroke's  restoration  depended 
on  a  Whig  parliament,  he  ought,  in  prudence,  to  shun  any  fresh 
connection  with  Tories ;  and  that  the  Ministers  would  not  hazard  the 
King's  afiairs  by  proposing  this  restoration  rashly.§ 

Bolingbroke,  seeing  that  no  impression  was  to  be  made  in  this 
quarter,  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  Minister's  reasoning,  and  left 
England  for  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  hopes,  from  thence,  to  pay  a  visit 
at  Hanover.  But  not  obtaining  the  desired  permission,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  where  a  new  field  was  opened  to  his  ambition  and  abilities. 

•  Of  the  King's  joarney,  Swift  writes  with  much  humour :  **  The  next  packet  will 
bring  us  word  of  the  King  and  Bishop  of  Rochester  leaving  England.  A  good  jonraey 
to  the  one»  and  a  speedy  return  to  the  other,  is  an  honest  Whig  wish!"  (To  Mr.  Cope, 
June  1,  1723.)  The  King's  visit  to  Berlin  is  described  in  the  M^m.  de  Boreith,  vol.  I 
pp.  84—87. 
"  t  Swift's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 

i  To  Sir  William  Wyndham.  January  5, 1736. 

§  Walpole  to  Townshend,  July  23,  1723. 
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Cardinal  Dabois  had  died  in  August,  and  was  followed  bj  his  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  less  than  four  months.  The  yoang  King 
having  nominally  come  of  age,  no  other  Regent  was  appointed;  bat 
the  new  prime  minister  was  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  a  weak  man, 
chiefly  governed  by  an  aspiring  mistress,  Madame  de  Prie.  Over 
this  prince,  and  over  this  lady,  Bolingbroke  had  great  influence; 
"for  these  many  years,"  says  he,  "I  have  been  honoured  with  his 
friendship,"*  and  his  own  marriage  with  the  Marquise  de  Villette,  a 
niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  another  link  of  his  close  con- 
nection with  the  Court  of  France.  There  was  no  variation  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  that  Court;  the  scene  had  not  shifted,  though  the 
actors  were  changed.  But  a  struggle  for  power  was  now  going  on 
in  the  English  cabinet  between  Lords  Townshend  and  Carteret;  and 
that  struggle,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  was  brought  to  issue  on 
French  ground,  where  Bolingbroke  had  both  the  means  and  the 
inclination  to  take  an  active  part. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State,  John  Lord  Carteret,  (afterwards,  on 
the  death  of  his  mother.  Earl  Granville,)  was  bom  in  1690.  No 
one  ever  combined,  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  the  learning  of  a 
scholar  with  the  talents  of  a  statesman.  The  ancient  languages  he 
had  deeply  studied ;  of  the  modem,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  For- 
tuguese,  German,  and  Swedish,  were  equally  .familiar  to  him.  Mr. 
Harte,  in  a  preface  to  his  "  Gustavus  Adolphus,"  after  Granville's 
death,  and,  therefore,  without  any  interested  adulation,  celebrates 
his  knowledge  of  Chemnitz  and  other  recondite  writers;  and  ob- 
serves, that  '^  he  understood  the  German  and  Swedish  histories  to 
the  highest  perfection."  He  might  have  lectured  upon  public  law. 
He  might  have  taken  his  seat  in  »  synod,  and  taught  the  Canonists* 
Yet  in  public  life  no  rust  of  pedantry  ever  dimmed  his  keen  and 
brilliant  intellect.  In  debate,  his  eloquence  was  always  ready, 
alwavs  warm,  and  has  ever  been  blamed  for  the  profusion  of  ideas 
which  crowded  from  him.  In  council,  men  of  letters  are,  in  general, 
bewildered  by  too  nice  a  balance  of  opposite  advantages:  Carteret,  on 
the  contrary,  was  always  daring  and  decisive.  Most  remarkable 
testimonies  to  his  ability  might  be  gathered  from  the  writings  even 
of  his  strongest  political  opponents.  Chesterfield  was  his  enemy ; 
yet  Chesterfield  writes  to  his  son,  "  They  say  Lord  Granville  is 
dyins.  When  he  dies,  the  ablest  head  in  England  dies  too,  take  it 
for  all  in  all."t  Horace  Walpole  was  his  enemy;  yet  when  Wal- 
pole  weighs  him  in  the  balance  with  his  own  father,  with  Mansfield, 
and  with  Chatham,  he  declares  that  none  of  them  had  the  genius  of 
Granville.  J 

Yet,  with  all  this,  Carteret  neither  fills,  nor  deserves  to  fill,  any 
very  high  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  There  was  a  want  of  con- 
sistency, not  in  his  principles,  but  in  his  efibrts  and  exertions.  He 
would  be  all  fire  to  day,  all  ice  to-morrow.     He  was  ready  to  attempt 

•  To  Lord  Haiooart,  December  28,  1723. 

t  Letter,  December  13,  1762. 

I  MemoirB  orG«orge  tb«  Second,  yol.  ii  p.  273. 
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anTthing,  but  frequently  grew  weary  of  his  own  projects,  imd  seldoni 
took  sufficient  means  to  secure  their  accomplishment.     Ambition 

Generally  ruled  him,  but  the  mastery  was  often  disputed  by  wine, 
'wo  daily  bottles  of  Burgundy  made  him  happy  in  himself,  and 
independent  of  state  a&irs.  Seldom  granting  a  kindness,  and  as 
seldom  resenting  an  injury,  he  was  incapable  both  of  firm  friendship 
and  settled  animosity ;  not  above  revenge,  but  below  it.  At  the  most 
critical  period  of  his  life,  when,  on  the  fall  of  Walpole,  he  had 
become  chief  Minister,  and  was  driven  from  office  by  a  combination 
formed  partly  of  his  own  pretended  friends,  even  then,  says  a  con-» 
temporary,  he  showed  no  anger  nor  resentment,  nor,  indeed,  any 
feeling  except  thirst. "^  A  careless,  lolling,  laughing  love  of  self;  a 
sort  of  epicurean  ease,  roused  to  action  by  starts  and  bounds ;  such 
was  his  real  character.  For  such  a  man  to  be  esteemed  really  great, 
he  must  die  early!  He  may  dazzle  as  he  passes,  but  cannot  bear  a 
close  and  continued  gaze.^ 

Carteret  had  come  forth  in  public  life  under  the  guidance  of 
Stanhope  and  Sunderland.  The  former  made  him  Ambassador  to 
Sweden  in  1719;  the  latter.  Secretary  of  State  on  the  death  of 
Graggs.     For  the  memory  of  both  these  statesmen  he  always  ex- 

Jressed  the  highest  veneration  and  attachment,  and  he  considered 
imself  as  representing  them  and  their  principles  in  the  Cabinet. 
Like  them,  he  thought,  that  as  time  proceeded,  the  basis  of  admi- 
nistration might  be  enlarged,  and  some  moderate  Tories  brought 
ever  to  join  it.  Like  them,  he  maintained,  that  to  shut  out  all  Tories 
and  high  Churchmen  from  employment,  had  been,  at  the  King's 
accession,  a  measure  of  necessity,  but  should  not  be  continued  ever 
afterwards  from  choice.  With  the«King  he  had  ingratiated  himself 
by  his  German  studies,  being  the  only  one  of  his  Ministers  who  could 
converse  with  him  in  that  language.  It  is  very  strange,  I  may  ob- 
serve in  passing,  that  though  under  the  two  first  Georges  a  know- 
ledge of  German  was  almost  a  sure  road  to  Royal  favour,t  it  seems 
to  have  been  much  less  cultivated  than  it  is  from  literary  motives  at 
the  present  day.  In  foreign  afiairs  Carteret  had  succeeded  to  the 
great  influence  of  Stanhope  over  the  Court  of  the  Palais  Royal.^ 
He  confirmed  it  by  immediately  appointing  Sir  Luke  Schaub  Minister 
at  Paris,  as  the  former  and  the  most  friendly  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  Dubois.  In  fact  it  was  through  Dubois  that  England  for 
six  years  drew  France  into  a  close  concert  of  measures :  in  return, 
the  Abb^,  it  has  been  said,  but  never  shown,  received  a  yearly  pen- 
sion from  the  English  government ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  certain, 

•  Walpole  to  Mann,  March  4,  1745. 

f  **  German  will,  I  fear,  always  be  a  useful  language  for  an  Englishman  to  know." 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  Mr.  Dayrolles,  Sept.  15.  1752. 

f  "  Dubois  transferred  his  devotion  to  Carteret,  as  the  minister  who  was  supported  by 
Sunderland,  and  who  boasted,  that  he  had  sucoeeded  to  I  he  influence,  as  well  as  to  the 

principles,  of  Stanhope The  friendship  of  Dubois  increased  the  consequence 

of  Carteret"     (Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  i  p.  179.) 


[See  potUa,  chaps,  zxy.  and  xzzL  oo  the  ohanctor  of  Caiteret] 
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tliat  it  was  partly  at  the  application,  and  with  the  aid  of  George  and 
his  Ministers,  that  Dubois  obtained  first  an  Archbishop's  mitre,  and 
then  a  GardinaVs  hat.* 

Carteret  and  Walpole  could  not  long  continue  to  agree.  Walpole 
was  aiming  at  a  monopoly  of  power ;  Carteret  was  determined  to 
hold  fast  a  share  of  it.  The  one  expected  to  find  a  dependent  and 
not  a  colleague :  the  other,  a  superior  and  not  a  master.  In  this 
contest  Carteret  was  backed  (but  very  cautiously,  and  so  as  not  to 
commit  themselves)  by  Lord  Carleton,  'PnvY  Seal,  by  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  by  Lord  Cadogan,  who  had 
succeeded  Marlborough  as  Commander-in-Chief;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Townshend  and  all  the  other  ministers  were  firmly  linked  to 
Walpole,  and  mainly  guided  by  him.  The  Hanoverian  courtiers  and 
favourites  were  in  like  manner  split  in  two  sections.  The  Duchess 
of  Kendal,  who  had  a  strong  liking  for  the  most  powerful  party, 
and  a  happy  instinct  in  discerning  it,  sided  with  Walpole  and  Towns- 
hend, as  she  had  before  with  Stanhope  and  Sunderland;  and  the 
brother  ministers  always  speak  of  her  in  their  letters  as  their  firm 
friend,  and  the  "good  Duchess."  On  his  part,  Carteret  had  secured 
the  Countess  of  Darlington,  and  her  sister,  Madame  de  Platen. 
And  thus  the  struggle  for  the  Royal  confidence  on  this  occasion 
turned,  perhaps,  on. the  attractions  of  ladies,  rather  than  on  the 
merits  of  statesmen. 

It  has  also  been  alleged,  that  at  Hanover  Carteret  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  his  interest  by  promoting  the  King's  German  measures, 
which  Townshend,  more  patriotically,  withstood.  Yet  this  does  not 
seem  very  consistent  with  the  charge  shortly  afterwards  made  on 
precisely  the  same  authority  against  Townshend  himself,  as  wholly 
Hanoverian.  '<  Hanover  is  Lord  Townshend's  great  merit,"  says 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.f  "  He  endeavours  to  make  all  measures 
Electoral,"  says  old  Horace  Walpole.J 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  two  Secretaries  of  State 
attended  the  King  to  Hanover,  and  when  the  pending  contest  came 
to  an  issue  between  them.  At  that  time  a  marriage  had  been  pro* 
posed  between  a  daughter  of  Madame  de  Platen  and  the  Count  St. 
Florentin,  son  of  La  Vrillifere,  French  secretary  of  state;  but  the 
Countess  required,  as  a  condition,  that  a  dukedom  should  be  granted 
to  La  Yrilliire.  This  dukedom  immediately  became  an  object  of 
eager  interest  with  George  the  First,  and  Carteret  instructed  Sir 
Luke  Schaub  to  make  every  exertion  to  obtain  it  from  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  We  should  observe  that  this  afiair  belonged  to  Carteret, 
as  secretary  for  the  southern  department,  in  which  France  was  com- 
prised, and  that  the  other  secretary  had  no  claim  to  interlope  in  his 
province.    Nevertheless,  Lord  Townshend,  unwilling  to  see  an  affiedr 

*  See  the  M^moires  de  Dnclos.  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  and  the  letter  of  Stanhope  in  the  M^. 
S^ets  de  Sevelinges,  vol.  i.  p.  275.  Seveliiiges  throws  great  doubt  on  the  story  of  the 
pension  from  England^ — (p.  10.) 

5  To  Lf*rd  Harrington,  April  23,  1730. 
To  Mr.Po/ntz,  January  21, 1730. 
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of  SO  much  interest  in  the  hands  of  a  rival,  determined,  if  possible, 
to  draw  it  from  his  management.  With  this  view,  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Walpole,  he  despatched  his  brother  Horace  to  Paris,  under 
the  pretence  of  settling  the  accession  of  Portugal  to  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  but  in  reality  to  watch  the  movements  and  counteract  the 
influence  of  Schaub. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cabals,  suddenly  died  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  it  was  then  that  Bolingbroke  came  into  play.  He  perceived 
that  the  party  of  Walpole  and  Townshend  was  much  the  stronger, 
acid  would  finally  prevail;  and  he  determined  to  pay  court  to  them 
rather  than  to  Carteret.  Accordingly  he  hastened  to  greet  Horace 
Walpole  with  many  friendly  assurances  and  much  useful  informa- 
tion ;  and  exerted  his  influence  with  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  for  his 
service.  Nay,  more,  he  threw  into  his  hands  one  or  two  very  favour- 
able opportunities  for  pushing  his  pretensions  by  himself.  But 
Horace  Walpole,  who  had  a  rooted  aversion  to  Bolingbroke,  received 
all  his  overtures  very  much  at  arm's  length,  and  wished  to  accept 
his  intelligence  without  either  trust  or  requital.  As  he  writes  to  his 
brother:  "I  have  made  a  good  use  of  my  Lord  Bolingbroke's infor- 
mation, without  having  given  him  any  handle  to  be  the  negotiator 
of  his  Majesty's  affairs."*  "This,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "I  freely 
own,  I  took  a  little  unkindly,  because  I  have  acted  a  part  which  de- 
serves confidence,  not  suspicion.^f  ^^t  whatever  might  be  the 
resentment  of  Bolingbroke,  he  was  compelled  to  smother  it:  his  re- 
storation was  entirely  in  the  power  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  English 
Ministers,  and  to  obtain  it,  he  could  only  continue  his  painful  sub- 
mission and  unavailing  services. 

With  respect  to  the  affair  itself  of  the  dukedom,  neither  Schaub  nor 
Walpole  could  prevail.  The  French  nobility  considered  the  family 
of  La  Yrilli^re  as  not  entitled  to  this  distinction,  and  raised  so  loud 
a  cry  at  the  rumour  of  it,  as  to  render  its  execution  almost  imprac* 
ticable.  Ultimately,  Madame  de  Platen,  being  pacified  by  a  portion 
of  10,000/.  from  King  George,  and  no  longer  thinking  a  dukedom 
indispensable  to  a  husband,  allowed  the  marriage  to  take  place  with- 
out the  required  promotion.  But  a  total  breach  had  meanwhile 
ensued  between  the  two  English  negotiators.  "  It  is  impossible," 
writes  Horace  Walpole,  "  for  the  King's  interest  to  be  carried  on 
here,  so  long  as  Sir  Luke  Schaub  and  I  are  to  act  jointly  together.";^ 
Thus  it  became  necessary  for  the  King  to  choose  between  Schaub 
and  Horace  Walpole;  in  other  words,  between  their  patrons,  Car- 
teret and  Townshend.  With  little  hesitation,  the  King  decided  for 
the  latter ;  Schaub  was  recalled,  and  Horace  Walpole  received  cre- 
dentials as  ambassador  to  Paris.  Nay,  more,  Townshend  obtained 
the  dismission  of  his  rival  with  the  same  honours  which  had  formerly 
smoothed  his  own.  The  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  bestowed 
upon  Carteret ;  his  office  as  Secretary  of  State  was  transferred  to 

*  Horace,  to  Robert  Walpole,  Deo.  1 5,  1723.    Coxe*8  Life  of  Horace  Lord  Walpole. 

t  To  Lord  Harcourt,  January  12,  1724. 

X  To  Lord  Townshend,  March  22,  1724.    Coxe*8  Life  of  Horaoe  Lora  Walpole. 
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the  Dnke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  brother  ministers 
became  wholly  uncontrolled.  Gadogan  and  Roxburgh  bent  down 
lowly  before  the  storm,  and  it  passed  them  over ;  and  Carteret  him- 
self bore  his  defeat  with  great  frankness  and  good  humour.  He 
owned  that  he  considered  himself  very  ill  used,  especially  when 
Horace  Walpole  had  been  sent  to  interlope  in  his  department,  but 
declared  that  he  should  be  much  happier  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land than  as  a  Secretary  of  State,  thwarted  in  all  his  measures,  and 
stripped  of  his  proper  authority ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  professed 
his  intentions  to  promote  the  King's  service,  and  still  to  continue 
on  good  terms  with  the  ministers. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

When  Carteret  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that 
kingdom  was  by  no  means  in  a  state  of  tranquillit  j.  A  slight  spark 
had,  by  the  talents  of  Swift,  been  blown  into  a  formidable  flame,  and 
a  project,  beyond  all  doubt  beneficial  to  the  nation,  was  ingeniously 
and  successfully  held  forth  to  them  as  the  greatest  of  grieyances. 

There  had  for  some  time  been  felt  in  Ireland  a  great  deficiency  of 
copper  coin ;  this  had  gone  so  far,  that  several  gentlemen  were  forced 
to  use  tallies  with  their  workmen,  and  give  them  pieces  of  card, 
sealed  and  signed  with  their  names.  To  supply  this  deficiency, 
several  proposals  had  been  submitted  to  the  Government  in  England, 
and  one  accepted  from  Mr.  William  Wood,  a  considerable  proprietor 
and  renter  of  iron  works.*  The  scheme  was  first  designed  under 
Sunderland,  but  not  matured  till  Walpole  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  A  patent  was  then  granted  to  Wood  for  coining  farthings 
and  halfpence  to  the  value  of  108,000Z.  '  This  patent  was  directed 
by  Walpole  with  his  usual  financial  skill ;  at  every  step  in  passing 
it  he  consulted  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  Master  of  the  Mint ;  he  took 
the  advice  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  and  employed  the 
utmost  care  to  guard  against  any  fraud  or  exorbitant  profit.  And 
when,  on  the  first  apprehension  of  troubles  on  this  subject,  a  new 
assay  was  ordered  at  the  Mint,  the  principal  officers,  with  Sir  Isaac 
as  their  chief,  reported,  that  the  coins  in  weight,  goodness,  and  fine- 
ness, so  far  from  falling  short,  even  exceeded  the  conditions  of  the 
contract.  It  was  requisite,  on  account  of  the  difi^erence  of  exchange 
between  the  two  countries,  that  these  farthings  and  halfpence  should 
'  be  a  little  less  in  weight  than  those  current  in  England,  ^^  which," 
says  Walpole,  ^^  was  considered  at  the  time  of  passing  the  patent, 
and  found  to  be  necessary  ;**  and  he  gives  reasons  that,  as  he  truly 
adds,  "  sufficiently  justify  the  diflTerence  of  the  weight  of  the  two 
coins,  when  at  the  same  time  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the 
Irish  coin  in  fineness  of  metal  exceeds  the  English.  As  to  the 
King's  prerogative  of  granting  such  patents,  it  is  one  never  dis- 
puted, and  often  exerci8ed."t 

So  clear  and  well  conducted  a  transaction  seemed  by  no  means 
favourable  for  the  creation  of  a  grievance,  even  with  a  people  so 
expert  in  that  kind  of  manufacture.  Almost  the  only  blamable  part 
in  the  business  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suspected,  till  the  fer- 


*  Maqiheraon's  Hist  of  Commeroe,  vol.  iii.  p.  114. 
t  Letters  to  Lord  Townshend,  Oct  1,  aad  18,  1723. 
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ment  against  it  had  risen  to  some  height ;  namely,  a  bribe  which 
Wood  had  agreed  to  paj  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  for  her  inflaence 
in  passing  the  patent.  But  this,  however  scandalous  in  the  parties 
concerned,  could  not  materially  affect  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
coin  to  be  issued,  or  still  less  the  want  of  such  a  supply  for  purposes 
of  trade  in  Ireland. 

The  affair,  however,  from  various  causes,  took  an  unprosperous 
torn.  The  Irish  Privy  Council  had  not  been  previously  consulted, 
and  was  nettled  at  this  neglect ;  nor  did  the  Irish  courtiers  approve 
of  any  jobs  except  their  own.  Amongst  the  people  the  patent  at 
first  was  not  clearly  explained,  and  when  explained  it  was  already 
unpopular.  Wood  was  disliked,  as  an  utter  stranger  to  the  country; 
he  was  besides  a  vain,  imprudent  man,  bragging  of  his  influence  with 
Walpole,  and  threatening  that  '^  he  would  cram  his  halfpence  down 
the  throats  of  the  Irish."  To  rail  at  all  opposition,  as  Popery  and 
treason,  was  not  the  way  to  disarm  it.  Nor  did  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment meet  the  first  difficulties  with  promptness  and  energy.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  a  person  of  very  moderate 
abilities,  well  described  by  Walpole  as  ^'  a  fair  weather  pilot,  that 
knew  not  what  he  had  to  do  when  the  first  storm  arose."*  The 
Lord  Chancellor  (Alan  Brodrick,  Viscount  Midleton)  was  an  open 
enemy  of  Grafton,  and  a  secret  one  of  Walpole :  he  had  talents,  but 
80  high  an  opinion  of  them,  that  he  always  thought  himself  neglected 
and  ill  used ;  and  though  he  could  not  venture  to  take  part  himself 
against  the  Court,  yet  his  son,  his  secretary,  his  purse-bearer,  and 
other  dependents,  did  so  publicly  and  warmly. 

Through  these  causes,  an  impulse  was  given  that  soon  became 
general,  and  spread  from  low  to  high.  The  Irish  Parliament  met 
full  of  resentment,  and  decided  with  headlong  haste.  Both  Houses 
passed  addresses  to  the  King,  declaring  that  the  execution  of  Wood's 
patent  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  revenue,  and  destructive  of  trade ; 
that  the  terms  of  the  patent  had  not  been  complied  with,  and  that  if 
even  they  had,  there  would  have  been  a  loss  to  the  nation  of  150 
per  cent. !  So  monstrous  an  exaggeration  has  scarcely  ever  yet 
been  hazarded  in  any  public  document — at  least  not  out  of  Spain. 
These  addresses  were  first  transmitted  to  Walpole,  and  in  sending 
them  to  Townshend  at  Hanover,  he  declares  himself  astonished  that 
any  assembly  should  have  come  into  resolutions  that  are  all  false  in 
fact;  "and,  indeed,"  he  adds,  "I  was  a  good  deal  concerned  till  I 
saw  what  they  did  object,  lest  by  inadvertency,  or  by  being  imposed 
upon,  we  might,  out  of  a  desire  of  doing  the  service,  have  let  this 
slip  through  our  fingers,  liable  to  more  objections  than  I  was  a^jrare 
of.  But  most  certainly  it  is  not  so.  The  resolution  that  makes 
the  loss  150  per  cent,  is  founded  upon  a  computation  that  copper 
uncoined  is  worth  12rf.  a  pound;  now  a  pound  of  copper  halfpence 
and  farthings  are  by  the  patent  to  pass  for  2s.  6d. :  therefore  the 
loss  is  Is.  6d.    But  a  pound  of  copper  prepared  for  the  mint  in 

•  Walpole  to  Townshend,  Oct  26, 1723. 
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London  costs  there  Is.  6d, ;  the  charge  of  coining  a  pound  of  copper 
is  at  the  Mint  4(2. ;  and  I  think  the  duty  of  a  pound  of  copper  coined, 
imported  into  Ireland,  is  a  halfpenny  per  pound,  besides  the  ex* 
change,  and  which,  with  all  allowances,  comes  to  20  per  cent.,  and 
all  this  is  laid  aside,  and  the  copper  money  valued  at  the  supposed 
value  of  the  rough  Irish  copper,  which  is  much  inferior  to  English 
copper.'** 

The  King's  answer  to  the  Irish  addresses  was,  as  Walpole  advised 
it,  mild  and  conciliatory:  he  expressed  his  concern  that  his  granting 
a  patent  according  to  the  practice  of  Royal  Predecessors,  had  given 
so  much  uneasiness,  and  if  there  had  been  any  abuses  committed  by 
the  patentee,  he  would  give  orders  for  inquiring  into  and  punishing 
them.  Accordingly  the  aflfair  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  England,  which,  after  a  most  searching  inquiry, 
and  the  examination  of  numerous  witnesses,  published  their  Report 
in  July,  1724.  In  this  Report  they  justified,  in  the  clearest  and 
most  unquestionable  manner,  both  the  terms  of  the  patent  and  the 
conduct  of  the  patentee.  At  the  same  time,  however,  Mr.  Wood 
declared  himself  willing  to  yield  to  the  clamour  against  his  coinage, 
80  far  as  to  reduce  it  from  108,000Z.  to  40,000Z.  value ;  and  to  pro« 
pose  that  no  more  than  d^d.  of  it  should  be  a  legal  tender  at  any 
one  payment.  This  the  Government  accepted,  and  sent  directions 
to  Ireland  that  the  halfpence  might  be  allowed  currency  to  the  re* 
duced  amount. 

Such  fair  concessions,  and  such  unanswerable  arguments,  might 
probably  have  prevailed,  had  not  the  mighty  mind  of  Swift  arrayed 
itself  against  them.  For  ten  years  had  that  aspiring  spirit  pined  in 
obscurity  and  oblivion :  he  now  seized  the  opportunity  to  exert  and 
display  his  powers.  From  the  simple  transaction  before  him,  he 
drew  a  frightful  picture  of  fraud,  oppression,  and  impending  misery^ 
Public  ruin  was  foretold,  and  public  •  vengeance  threatened  in  a 
hundred  shapes.f  Songs,  ballads,  and  lampoons,  flew  about  the 
streets.  A  more  serious  attack  was  made  in  letters,  which  appeared 
from  time  to  time  under  the  assumed  name  of  M.  B.  a  Drapier  of 
Dublin.  Of  these  letters  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne  used  to  say,  that 
they  were  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  oratory  composed  since  the 
days  of  Demosthenes  ;:|:  and  though  far  from  assenting  to  such  ex* 
travagant  panegyric,  we  can  scarcely  deny  them  a  very  high  degree 
of  admiration.  They  are  written  with  so  much  art,  as  entirely  to 
conceal  the  appearance  of  art.  The  author  speaks  of  himself  as  a 
''poor  ignorant  shopkeeper  utterly  unskilled  in  law;"  he  appears 

*  To  Lord  Townshend^Oet  1, 1723. 
t  As  for  instance : — 

"The  halfpence  are  coming,  the  nation*s  undoing; 
There's  an  end  of  your  ploughing,  and  baking,  and  brewing; 
In  short,  you  must  all  go  to  rack  and  to  ruin!" 

Swift*s  Works,  vol.  x.  p.  478.    One  poem  proposes  to  scald  Wood  in  his  own  melted 
copper ;  another  prefers  **  the  drop  at  Kilmainham." 
t  Sheridan's  Life  of  SwiA,  p.  241,  ed.  1784. 
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ihroQgliout  a  quiet  man  startled  from  his  station  by  the  commda 
danger, — "as  when,"  he  says,  "  a  house  is  attempted  to  be  robbed, 
it  often  happens  the  weakest  in  the  family  runs  first  to  stop  the 
door."  The  style  is  plain  and  simple;  the  deductions  easy  and 
suited  to  the  understandings  of  all;  and  the  strokes  of  satire  with 
which  it  abounds  are  the  more  pungent,  as  seeming  not  to  be  de- 
signed. So  far  from  leaving  any  handle  to  be  called  a  party  man, 
he  always  refers  with  much  respect  to  the  Ministers,  and  with  no 
less  loyalty  to  the  King,  "  for  we  never  had  one  more  gracious." 
The  stubborn  facts  against  him  are  moulded  with  the  highest  skill ; 
he  attempts  to  prove,  or  (what  is  quite  as  effectual  when  a  ferment 
is  once  raised)  he  assumes  as  proved,  that  the  patent  itself  is  ini- 
quitous; that,  moreover,  its  terms  have  been  grossly  violated  by  the 
patentee;  that  the  halfpence  are  six  parts  out  of  seven  base;  that 
Wood  will  hereafter  be  able  "  to  buy  all  our  goods  for  eleven  parts 
in  twelve  under  the  value."  Wood  himself  from  a  proprietor  of 
iron  works  becomes  a  hardware-man  and  tinker!  His  copper  is 
turned  into  brass!  The  people  are  told  that  they  will  soon  have 
no  meat  to  feed  them,  unless  they  can  eat  brass  as  ostriches  do  iron ! 
"If  Mr.  Wood's  project  should  take,  it  would  ruin  even  our  beggars! 
Do  you  think  I  will  sell  you  a  yard  of  tenpenny  stuff  for  twenty  of 
Mr.  Wood's  halfpence?  No,  not  under  two  hundred,  at  least; 
neither  will  I  be  at  the  trouble  of  counting,  but  weigh  them  in  a 
lump." 

Even  so  clear  a  proof  as  the  public  assay  at  the  Mint  is  called 
impudent  and  insupportable. — "If  I  were  to  buy  a  hundred  sheep, 
and  the  grazier  should  bring  me  one  single  wether  fat  and  well 
fleeced,  by  way  of  pattern,  and  expect  the  same  price  round  for 
the  whole  hundred,  even  for  those  that  were  lean,  or  shorn,  or 
scabby,  I  would  be  none  of  his  customer.  I  have  heard  of  a  man 
who  had  a  mind  to  sell  his  house,  and  therefore  carried  a  piece  of 
brick  in  his  pocket,  which  he  showed  as  a  pattern  to  encourage  pur- 
chasers ;  and  this  is  directly  the  case  in  point  with  Mr.  Wood's  assay." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Government  had  not  used  any  com- 
pulsion with  respect  to  this  coin ;  their  orders  were  only  to  allow  it 
currency  with  those  who  might  be  willing  to  receive  it.  Yet  the 
Drapier  takes  care  to  drop  an  insinuation  of  force:  "I  hope  the 
words  *  voluntary'  and  *  willing  to  receive  it,'  will  be  understood  and 
applied  in  their  true,  natural  meaning,  as  commonly  understood  by 
Protestants :  for,  if  a  fierce  Captain  comes  to  my  shop  to  buy  six 
yards  of  scarlet  cloth,  followed  by  a  porter  laden  with  a  sack  of 
Wood's  coin  upon  his  shoulders ;  if  we  are  agreed  upon  the  price, 
and  my  scarlet  lies  ready  cut  upon  the  counter;  if  he  then  gives  me 
the  word  of  command  to  receive  my  money  in  Wood's  coin,  and  calls 
me  a  disaffected  Jacobite  dog  for  refusing  it  (though  I  am  as  loyal 
a  subject  as  himself,  and  without  hire)  and  thereupon  seizes  my  cloth, 
leaving  me  the  price  in  this  odious  copper,  and  bids  me  take  my  re- 
medy ;  in  this  case,  I  shall  hardly  be  brought  to  think  that  I  am  left 
to  my  own  will.  •  •  •  It  is  probable  that  the  first  willing  receivers 
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ivill  be  those  who  must  receive  it,  whether  thej  will  or  not,  under 
the  penalty  of  losing  an  office.'' 

This  loyal  snbject  is  also  full  of  apprehensions  lest  the  King's 
ministers  should  ^^  advise  him  to  take  his  revenues  here,  which  are 
near  400,000/.  a  year,  in  Wood's  brass,  which  will  reduce  their  value 
to  50,000;."  How  it  was  possible  that  400,000/.  should  be  sent  over 
in  copper,  which  was  only  to  be  coined  to  the  value  of  40,000t, 
Swift  does  not  explain,  nor  did  his  Irish  readers  inquire.  All  ranks 
caught  the  alarm;  all  distinctions  of  party  were  hushed;  and  the 
nation  became  united  as  one  man.  The  Drapier,  whose  real  author 
was  soon  whispered,  was  hailed  as  the  Public  Deliverer ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  contained  in  one  of  the  Letters,  a  Declaration  was 
published,  signed  by  many  persons  of  station  and  property,  denounc- 
ing Wood's  coin,  and  warning  their  tenants  not  to  take  it. 

it  was  in  the  midst  of  this  storm  that  the  new  Viceroy,  Lord  Car- 
teret, landed  in  October.  He  had  instructions  to  use  strong  mea- 
sures, if  needful,  to  assert  the  authority  of  Government;  and  he 
wanted  neither  skill  nor  spirit  to  perform  them.  Perceiving  that  the 
Drapier's  Letters  were  the  main  root  of  the  evil,  he  issued  a  pro* 
clamation  against  the  last ;  offered  a  reward  of  300Z.  for  discovering 
the  author;  and  caused  Harding,  the  printer,  to  be  apprehended. 
But  the  grand  jury  who  were  required  to  find  a  bill  against  Harding, 
unanimously  threw  it  out,  and  were  discharged  by  Chief  Justice 
Whitshed  with  much  passion.  A  popular  lampoon  was  immediately 
levelled  at  the  Chief  Justice  from  the  same  invisible  and  powerful 
hand.*  The  agitation  increased;  and  the  next  grand  jury,  so  far 
from  finding  a  bill  against  Harding,  made  a  presentment  against  all 
persons  who  should,  by  &aud  or  otherwise,  impose  Wood's  halfpence 
upon  the  people — a  presentment  which,  it  appears,  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Swift  himself. 

Such  a  spirit  as  now  appeared  in  L-eland  could  neither  be  broken 
by  force,  nor  melted  by  persuasion.  After  several  attempts,  and 
many  consultations,  Carteret  informed  the  Government  that  the 
affair  was  desperate,  and  that  further  perseverance  could  end  only 
in  rebellion  and  confusion.  The  Ministers,  however  reluctant  to 
compromise  the  King's  authority,  had  no  alternative,  and  yielded  the 
point  by  withdrawing  the  patent,  while  at  the  same  time  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Midleton  was  accepted,  and  a  pension  of  80001,  granted 
to  Wood,  in  compensation  for  his  loss. 

Several  modern  writers,  astonished  at  the  overwhelming  and  irra- 
tional outcry  against  a  beneficial  project,  have  devised  another  mo- 
tive to  explain  it,  and  suppose  that  Wood's  patent  was  only  the 
pretext;  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  question  of  the  independence 

*  This  lampoon  turned  upon  his  motto— 

**  lAbertas  et  natale  ndwn. 
Fine  words  1     I  wonder  where  you  stole  'em! 
Would  nothing  but  your  chief  reproach 
Serve  as  a  motto  on  your  coach  ?"  Stc. 

Swift's  Works,  vol.x.  p.  467. 
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and  equality  of  Ireland.  Bnt  Biich  a  sapposition  is  by  no  means  con- 
sistent with  the  contemporary  records.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that 
Wood's  patent  was  considered  a  real  and  enormous  grievance  in 
itself;  and  the  question  of  equality  was  merely  brought  on  to  point 
a  period  or  to  swell  a  complamt,  or  rather  was  provoked  by  a  foolish 
sally  of  Wood,  implying  that  Ireland  was  only  a  "dependent  king- 
dom.'* Thus  the  question  came  on  incidentally;  and,  when  once 
raised,  was  keenly  discussed.  Certainly  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Ire- 
land was  promoted,  in  after  years,  by  the  stand  successfully  made 
on  this  occasion ;  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  this  cause  was  either  the  original,  or  at  any  time  the  prin- 
cipal, motive  with  the  opponents  of  Wood. 

The  sequel  is,  however,  highly  honourable  to  the  warm-hearted 
and  generous  Irish.  Believing,  however  erroneously,  that  Swift  had 
delivered  them  from  a  great  public  danger,  their  gratitude  to  him 
knew  no  bounds,  nor  ended  even  with  his  powers  of  mind.  "The 
sun  of  his  popularity,"  says  a  ^reat  poet,  "  remained  unclouded,  even 
after  he  was  incapable  of  distinguishing  its  radiance.'"*"  The  Dra- 
pier's  Head  became  a  favourite  sign;  his  portrait,  we  are  told,  was 
engraved,  woven  upon  handkerchiefs,  and  struck  upon  medals  (not  of 
eopper,  I  presume).  His  health  was  qua£Fed  at  every  banquet,  his 
presence  everywhere  welcomed  with  blessings  by  the  people.  They 
bore  with  all  the  infirmities  of  genius,  all  the  peevishness  of  age. 
In  vain  did  he  show  contempt  and  aversion  to  those  who  thus  revered 
him :  in  vain  did  he  deny  them  even  the  honour  of  his  birthplace, 
frequently  saying,*"  I  was  not  dropped  in  this  vile  country,  but  in 
England."  In  vain  did  he  sneer  at  the  "savage  Old  Irish."  No 
msalt  on  his  part  could  weaken  their  generous  attachment.  Even 
at  this  day,  as  I  am  assured,  this  grateful  feeling  still  survives ;  and  all 
parties  in  Ireland,  however  estranged  on  other  questions,  agree  in 
one  common  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Swift. 

Scarcely  were  the  disturbances  in  Ireland  appeased,  before  others 
bi^ke  out  among  the  Scots.  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned  the  great 
unwillingness  of  that  nation  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  Malt 
Tax,  and  the  violent  motion  to  which  they  had  recourse  in  ITlS.f 
Since  that  time  they  had  contrived,  under  various  pretences,  to  evade 
payment  of  the  duty,  to  the  great  envy  and  indignation  of  the  Eng- 
ish  country  gentlemen;  until,  in  1724,  the  subject  was  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Brodrick,  who  proposed  that, 
instead  of  the  duty  on  Malt  in  Scotland,  there  should  be  paid  a  duty 
of  sixpence  on  every  barrel  of  ale.J  Walpole  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  stir  this  agitating  question;  but  finding  the  sense  of  the 
House  against  him,  he  acquiesced,  taking  care,  however,  to  reduce  ' 
the  duty  to  three-pence,  or  one  half  of  what  Brodrick  proposed. 
The  money,  it  is  said,  was  wanted  partly  to  defray  an  allowance  of 
ten  guineas  weekly^  which  Walpole  used  to  give  to  every  Scotch 


Ill 


t 


Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Swift,  p.  304. 

See  antea,  p.  28. 

Commons'  Journals,  toI.  zx.  pp.  359,  374. 
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member  during  the  Session,  in  order,  as  was  alleged,  to  support  the 
charge  of  their  residence  in  London.  These  Scotch  members  were 
now  told  by  Walpole,  when  they  waited  upon  him,  that  they  must 
find  or  acquiesce  in  some  mode  to  make  up  this  expense  from  the 
Scotch  revenue;  or  else,  as  he  expressed  it,  they  must  in  future  "tie 
up  their  stockings  with  their  own  garters!"* 

But  though  the  Scottish  members  might  have  excellent  reasons 
for  yielding  to  this  impost,  the  Scottish  people  unhappily  had  none; 
and  its  result  was  a  general  irritation  throughout  the  country,  and 
a  serious  riot  at  Glasgow.  The  mob  assembled  in  large  numbers, 
shouting  "Down  with  Walpole,"  and  "Up  with  Seaforth!"  they 
broke  open  and  plundered  the  house  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Shawfield, 
member  for  the  city  ;t  and  his  cellar  being  unfortunately  well-stocked, 
added  fresh  incitement  to  their  fury.  Two  companies  of  foot,  under 
Captain  Bushell,  had  been  sent  from  Edinburgh  at  the  first  appre- 
hension of  a  tumult;  these  were  now  surrounded  by  the  mob,  and 
fiercely  assailed  with  stones  and  other  missiles,  until  the  soldiers, 
being  compelled  in  self-defence  to  fire,  killed  nine  persons,  and 
wounded  many  more.  Nevertheless,  the  mob  seemed  exasperated 
rather  than  dismayed ;  and  Captain  Bushell  was  compelled  to  retire 
to  Dumbarton  Castle,  still  pursued,  and  pelted  by  the  rabble  during 
a  part  of  the  way. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  Scotland,. 
General  Wade,  seeing  the  necessity  of  prompt  measures,  marched 
to  Glasgow  with  so  large  a  force  as  to  disarm  all  opposition.  Not 
content  with  seizing  some  of  the  rioters,  he  apprehended  the  chief 
magistrates,  and  sent  them  prisoners  to  Edinburgh,  under  the  charge, 
certainly  well-founded,  of  either  timidly  or  treacherously  conniving 
at  the  riots.  But,  being  brought  before  the  Lords  Justiciary,  they 
were  declared  innocent,  and  set  at  liberty  ;;|;  and  this  acquittal,  being 
considered  a  victory  over  the  Government,  revived  the  zeal  of  the 
people.  A  combination  was  formed  amongst  the  brewers  at  Edin- 
burgh, engaging  not  to  give  security  for  the  new  duty,  nor  to  brew 
if  the  duty  were  demanded. 

The  Duke  of  Roxburgh  was  at  this  time  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland;  he  had  been  attached  to  Carteret,  and  was  accused  by 
Walpole  of  fomenting  these  disturbances.§  Whether  this  was  really 
the  case,  or  whether  Walpole  merely  seized  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire a  more  supple  colleague,  the  Minister  now  obtained  not  merely 
the  dismissal  of  Roxburgh,  but  the  abolition  of  the  ofBce  of  Secretary 
for  Scotland.  Henceforth  he  centred  the  power  of  that  department 
in  his  own  hands;  deputing,  however,  no  small  share  of  it  to  his  de- 

*  Lockhart's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  141,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather, 
third  series,  voL  ii.  p.  150. 

t  "  Had  Mr.  Campbell  himself  been  in  town,"  says  Lockhart,  **  they  had  certainly 
DewUted  him."  (Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  162.)  He  coins  this  new  term  from  the  savage  mui^ 
der  of  the  two  De  Witts  by  the  mob  in  Holland.  Thank  God !  we  have  no  such  English 
word  I 

iCulIoden  Papers,  pp.  86—98. 
Walpole  to  Townshend,  Aug.  17, 1725. 
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voted  follower  the  Earl  of  Isla.  It  was  Isla  who,  on  the  fall  of  Rox- 
burgh, was  despatched  to  Edinburgh  with  the  view  of  allaying  the 
storm :  he  came  armed  with  full  powers  from  Government,  and  with 
no  small  prudence  of  his  own.  So  firm,  yet  so  skilful  were  his  mea- 
sures, that  the  threatening  combination  of  brewers  was  speedily  dis- 
solved. They  at  first  attempted  to  make  terms ;  but  being  told  that 
none  would  be  accepted  but  an  immediate  return  to  their  duty, 
"various  opinions'*  (I  quote  the  words  of  Walpole)  "began  to  arise 
among  themselves  in  their  assembly,  and  at  last  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  be  determined  by  a  question: — Brew  or  not.  Which, 
being  put  by  the  chairman,  he  began  to  take  their  votes,  seriatim, 
at  the  right  hand ;  but  his  right-hand  man  thought  it  a  hardship  upon 
him  to  be  obliged  to  speak  first,  his  left-hand  man  thought  so  too, 
and  they  could  get  nobody  to  give  his  vote  first.  At  last,  one  Gray 
declared  he  thought  they  had  nothing  now  left  to  do,  but  to  return 
to  their  trades;  that  he  would  not  be  bound  by  the  majority,  but 
began  the  vote,  and  voted  brew  !  He  was  immediately  followed  by 
another,  upon  which  two  warm  ones  hoped  they  would  hold  out  till 
their  brethren  were  set  at  liberty ;  but  those  not  being  supported, 
the  assembly  broke  up,  and  such  of  them  as  had  their  things  in 
readiness  fell  to  brewing  that  night;  and  next  day,  at  noon,  above 
forty  brewhouses  were  hard  at  work  in  Edinburgh,  and  ten  more  at 
Leith.""*"  It  is  probable  that  the  argument  which  had  most  weight 
with  the  brewers,  was  that,  after  all,  the  ultimjite  loss  must  fall  not 
on  them  but  on  the  public.  This  happy  termination  is  mentioned 
by  Walpole,  with  much  satisfaction  and  high  praises  of  Lord  Isla : 
he  adds,  "  I  think  we  have  once  more  got  Ireland  and  Scotland 
quiet,  if  we  take  care  to  keep  them  so." 

The  Session  of  Parliament,  which  began  in  November,  1724,  was 
distinguished  by  three  important  transactions:  the  impeachment  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor;  the  partial  restoration  of  Lord  Bolingbroke; 
and  the  first  public  breach  between  Walpole  and  Pulteney. 

Enormous  abuses  had  crept  into  the  Court  of  Chancery:  the  of- 
fices of  Masters  were  set  up  to  sale;  and  the  buyers,  in  consequence, 
attempted  to  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage.  The  price  of  these 
offices  having  latterly  been  augmented,  the  extortion  of  the  holders 
grew  in  the  same  proportion.  The  suitors'  money,  the  estates  of 
widows  and  orphans,  became  a  source  of  private  peculation ;  and  the 
public  voice  was  loud  against  the  Chancellor,  Parker,  Earl  of  Mac- 
clesfield. In  January,  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal,  but  did  not 
thereby  escape  the  national  resentment.  His  impeachment  was 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  George  Oxenden;  his  trial 
took  place  at  the  bar*  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  continued  twenty 
days.     He  was  unanimously  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine 

•  To  Lord  Townshend,  Sept.  3,  1725. 


'  ["When  referred  to  during  the  trial  he  was  designated  'The  noble  Earl  within  the 
bar/     Peers  on  trial  for  treason  or  felony  are  placed  outside  the  bar."     Campbell's  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  538,  note,  chap,  cxxii.] 
VOL.  I.  W 
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of  80,0007. ;  a  motion  to  disable  him  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  or 
holding  any  future  office,  being,  moreover,  very  nearly  carried.  His 
Majesty  struck  oflF  his  name  from  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors,  and 
Sir  Peter  King,  now  created  Lord  King,  was  appointed  Chancellor 
in  his  place.  The  unanimity  of  his  judges  might  seem  decisive  as  to 
his  guilt;  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  they  did  not  un- 
justly heap  the  faults  of  the  system  on  one  man;  whether  Parker 
had  not  rather,  in  fact,  failed  to  check  gradual  and  growing  abuses, 
than  introduced  them  by  his  authority  or  encouraged  them  by  his 
example.^ 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  still  at  Paris.  "  Tired,"  as  he  says,  "  with 
suspense,  the  only  insupportable  misfortune  of  life,  and  with  nine 
years  of  autumnal  promises  and  vernal  excuses,"*  he  had,  early  in 
1724,  another  painful  subject  of  embarrassment  in  the  villany  of  a 
banker.  His  wife,  Madame  de  Villette,  had  invested  60,000Z.  in 
the  English  funds  through  the  hands  of  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  who 
now  pretended  to  make  a  discovery  of  it  to  the  government  as  a 
forfeiture,  upon  proving  her  married  to  Lord  Bolingbroke.  This 
brought  the  lady  to  England  under  the  name  of  Villette,  and  ready, 
if  required,  to  deny  her  marriage;  and  Lord  Townshend,  who  ab- 
horred all  dishonesty,  and  considered  Decker's  reasons  ^'  very  bad 
ones,"  gave  her  his  zealous  and  successful  aid.f  But  she  also  seized 
the  opportunity  to  ingratiate  herself  at  Court,  and  obtain  Boling- 
broke's  long-desired  restoration.  The  King  was  by  no  means  fasci- 
nated with  her;  he  declared  that  she  talked  too  much,  and  without 
respect; J  but  a  well-timed  present  of  11,0007.  to  the  Duchess  of 

•  To  Swift,  July  24,  1725. 

t  Lord  Townshend  to  Horace  Walpole,  April  2,  1724. 

j  "Elle  parle  trop,  et  sans  respect."  (Lord  Lansdowne  to  James,  July  10,  1724. 
Appendix.)  He  adds,  "  You  can  tell,  Sir,  whether  that  is  a  just  character ;  she  is  your 
old  acquaintance." 


*  [See  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  against  Lord  Macclesfield  in  Campbell's  "Lives 
of  the  Chancellors,"  vol.  iv.  chap,  cxxii.  Life  of  Macclesfield.  Lord  Campbell  maintaios 
that  the  conviction  was  lawful,  and  the  punishment  mild.  After  stating  instances  of 
the  correction  of  abuses  in  Chancery  by  previous  Chancellors  (Cowper  and  Haroourt), 
he  adds :  "  In  Lord  Macclesfield's  time,  from  the  speculations  caused  by  the  South  S^ 
mania,  the  abuses  in  the  Masters'  offices  had  become  more  flagrant.  But  instead  of  trying 
to  redress  them,  he  increased  their  enormity,  by  raising  the  price  which  the  Masters 
were  to  pay  for  their  places,  and  rendering  it  still  more  necessary  that,  for  their  own 
indemm'ty,  they  should  trafiic  with  the  trust-money  in  their  hands.  Whoever  takes  the 
trouble  of  perusing  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  will  see  that  he  was  rapacious  in  his  bar> 
gains,  and  that,  with  the  view  of  bolstering  up  a  system  which  was  so  profitable  to  him, 
he  resorted  to  very  arbitrary  means  to  keep  the  public  in  ignorance  of  its  consequences. 

Of  all  the  impeachments  recorded  in  our  annals,  I  find  no  one  marked  by  more 

honesty  of  purpose,  more  practical  ability  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  or 
more  utility  to  the  public  in  its  results."     Vol.  iv.  pp.  655-6. 

Lord  Campbell  adds  some  curious  details  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Kin^ 
offered  to  repay  out  of  the  privy  purse  the  amount  of  the  fine.  The  first  instalment  of 
10002.  is  said  to  have  been  actually  repaid  to  Macclesfield,  and  a  second  was  about  to  be 
paid,  when  the  death  of  Greorge  L  took  place. 

After  his  fell  Lord  Macclesfield  never  made  any  attempt  to  recover  his  position  ia 
public  life,  or  in  private  society.  He  retired  to  the  country  and  died  after  about  seven 
years  of  seclusion.] 
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Kendal  smoothed  many  difficulties.  A  complete  restoration  was 
now  earnestly  and  positively  pressed  upon  Walpole  by  the  Court. 
Walpole,  seeing  the  unpopularity  of  the  measure  among  his  own 
friends,  and  afraid  of  Bolingbroke's  future  ascendency,  for  a  long 
time  refused,  and  made  every  opposition  in  his  power;  but  at  length, 
being  threatened  with  disinissal,  compromised  matters  by  agreeing 
to  a  restoration  of  fortune,  though  not  in  peerage.  Bolingbroke,  on 
his  part,  thought  it  best  to  take  what  he  could,  if  not  what  he 
would;  but  as  might  be  expected,  he  never  forgot  or  forgave  the 
resistance  of  the  Minister.  "  Here  I  am,  then,**  he  writes  to  Swift, 
^Hwo  thirds  restored;  my  person  safe,  and  my  estate,  with  all  the 
other  property  I  have  acquired,  or  may  acquire,  secured  to  me. 
But  the  attainder  is  kept  carefully  and  prudently  in  force,  lest  so 
corrupt  a  member  should  come  again  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
his  bad  leaven  should  sour  that  sweet  untainted  mass.""^ 

Even  this  partial  restoration,  however,  could  not  pass  Parliament 
without  some  resistance  from  two  opposite  quarters — the  staunch 
Whigs  and  the  decided  Jacobites.  When  the  bill  was  brought  in  by 
Lord  Finch,  seconded  by  Walpole,  Methuen,  though  filling  an  office 
in  the  Household,  warmly  opposed  it,  declaring,  that  the  crimes  of 
Bolingbroke  were  so  heinous  and  flagrant  as  not  to  admit  of  any  expi- 
ation or  atonement.  He  was  backed  by  Lord  William  Powlett,  by 
Onslow  (afterwai?ds  Speaker),  and  by  several  other  usual  friends  of 
government.  In  like  manner  was  the  Tory  camp  divided  ;  several, 
such  as  Lord  Bathurst  and  Sir  William  Wyndham,  were  personal 
friends  of  Bolingbroke,  and  eager  to  promote  his  interests;  while 
others,  recollecting  how  ill  the  Pretender  had  used  him,  and  how 
great  must  be  his  resentment,  thought  it  necessary,  (as  is  too  com- 
monly the  case),  because  one  injury  had  been  inflicted  to  inflict 
another,  and  to  thwart  his  restoration  as  much  as  possible.  The 
Duke  of  Wharton,  who  at  this  period  frequently  appears  in  the 
Stuart  Papers  as  foremost  amongst  James's  correspondents,  relates 
a  curious  conversation  which  he  had  upon  the  subject  with  Lord 
Bathurst.  Having  pressed  him  to  give  no  aid  to  Bolingbroke,  and 
urged  the  wish  of  the  Pretender,  Bathurst  demurred,  and  at  last 
said  that  he  had  not  yet  learnt  jttrare  in  verba  magistri,  to 
which  Wharton  only  answered  juravi,  and  left  him.t  Shippen,  and 
some  more,  steered  clear  of  the  difficulty  by  staying  away  from  the 
debate.  But,  as  Wharton  writes,  "  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  Sir 
Thomas  Sebright,  and  Sir  Jermyn  Davers,  out  of  their  utter  detesta- 
tion for  your  Majesty's  enemies,  bravely  opposed  the  very  bring- 
•  ing  in  of  any  bill  whatsoever.'*  Yet  notwithstanding  this  motley 
combination  of  ardent  Whigs  and  ardent  Tories,  the  n^nority  could 

*  Coze  states  this  erroneously  in  his  Memoirs  of  Wa]poIe;  he  speaks  of  Bolingbroke's 
obligations  to  Walpole,  his  want  of  gratitude,  &c.  But  in  bis  Life  of  Horace  Lord  Wal- 
pole (p.  70),  he  admits  his  mistake,  observing,  that  papers  have  since  fallen  under  his 
notice,  proving  the  vehement  opposition  of  Walpole  to  the  restoration,  and  accounting 
ibr  the  bitter  and  well-founded  enmity  of  Bolingbroke. 

t  Duke  of  Wharton  to  James,  Feb.  3,  1725.    Appendix. 
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only  master  113  votes  against  231.  In  the  Lords,  a  strong  protest 
against  it  was  signed  by  Lechmere  and  four  other  Peers.  Lechmere 
had  been  created  a  Peer  by  Walpole,  but  was  now  indignant  at  not 
succeeding  Macclesfield  as  Chancellor: — ^^He  votes  and  speaks  with 
us/'  says  Wharton;  "but  I  am  afraid  from  resentment,  and  not 
principle." 

On  the  passing  of  the  Act,  Bolingbroke  returned  to  England. 
He  appears  to  have  made  one  more  effort  to  gain  the  friendship  of 
Walpole,  and  his  support  in  completing  his  restoration ;  but  being 
repulsed,  he  plunged  decisively  into  cabals  against  that  minister. 
Still  retaining  his  influence  with  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  he  endea- 
voured to  combine  a  strong  opposition  in  Parliament  and  in  the^ 
country,  under  the  convenient  name  of  patriots,  and  he  found  an' 
unexpected  and  most  powerful  ally  in  William  Pulteney.  This  cele- 
brated party  leader  was  born  in  1682 :  his  family  was  old,  his  for- 
tune immense.  He  early  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament ;  during 
the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  one  of  the  most  steady  and 
able  supporters  of  the  Whigs,  and  on  the  accession  of  George,  be- 
came Secretary  at  War.  Walpole  and  he  were  especially  intimate. 
When  Walpole  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  for  corruption,  Pulteney  had 
spoken  in  favour  of  his  friend;  when  a  schism  broke  out  in  the 
Government  of  1717,  Pulteney  was  one  of  the  few  who  adhered  to 
Walpole,  and  left  office  with  him.*  He  had,  therefore,  the  strongest 
claims,  political  and  personal,  upon  Walpole,  when  Walpole  returned 
to  power.  But  he  had  two  great  faults  in  Walpole's  eyes ;  ability 
and  independence.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
throughout  all  WaIpole*s  administration,  than  his  extreme  jealousy 
of  any  colleague  who  could  possibly  grow  his  rival  near  the  throne. 
Considering  the  very  favourable  circumstances  under  which  he  be- 
came Prime  Minister ;  the  deaths,  in  such  rapid  succession,  of  all 
his  chief  competitors ;  the  reunion  of  the  great  Whig  party ;  the 
insignificance  and  division  of  the  Tories  in  Parliament;  the  readi- 
ness of  the  chief  remaining  statesmen  to  act  under  him ;  we  can 
scarcely  doubt,  that  a  liberal  encouragement  of  rising  talents,  and 
toleration  of  high-minded  colleagues,  would  have  secured  his  power 
through  his  life,  without  serious  difficulty,  and  averted  that  fearful 
tempest  which,  during  his  last  years,  howled  around  his  head,  and 
at  length  overthrew  not  only  him,  but,  in  its  violence,  almost  the 
monarchy  itself.  But  such  liberality  did  not  belong  to  Walpole :  he 
would  be  all  or  nothing.  He  could  be  kind  to  a  dependent,  or  gene- 
rous to  an  enemy ;  not  fair  to  a  colleague.  He  could  forgive  great 
faults,  but  never  great  talents.  We  have  already  seen  his  conduct 
to  Stanhope,  to  Sunderland,  and  to  Carteret ;  we  shall  hereafter 
see  it  to  Townshend  and  to  Chesterfield ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  the  opposition  under  which  he  fell  at  last,  was  one  raised  and 
fostered  by  his  own  inordinate  ambition. 

*  It  appears,  however,  that  Pulteney  did  not  approve  of  the  facetioas  course  which 
Walpole  took  in  opposition.  See  Lord  Stair's  letter  to  Lord  Stanhope,  January  23,  1718. 
Appendix. 
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With  this  feeling  Walpole,  instead  of  proposing  any  office  to 
Pulteney,  tendered  him  a  peerage,  wishing  to  withdraw  him  from  a 
House  where  his  talents  and  influence  were  already  feared.  This 
offer  Pulteney,  as  might  have  been  expected,  indignantly  declined. 
He  still  continued,  however,  to  expect  a  junction  with  Walpole,  and 
two  years  afterwards  consented  to  take  (no  doubt  as  a  step  to  a 
higher)  the  very  subordinate  post  of  Cofferer  of  the  Household. 
But  finding  himself  disappointed,  he  silently  brooded  over  his 
wrongs,  and  watched  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  the  Minister 
in  Parliament.  Such  an  opening  occurred  in  the  Session  of  1726, 
on  a  motion  for  discharging  the  debts  of  the  Civil  List,  when  Pulte- 
ney expressed  his  wonder  how  so  great  a  debt  could  be  contracted 
in  three  years'  time,  but  added,  that  he  was  not  surprised  some  per- 
sons were  so  eager  to  have  the  deficiencies  of  the  Civil  List  made 
good,  since  they  and  their  friends  had  so  great  a  share  in  it.  After 
one  or  two  such  sallies,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  place  as  Cofferer ; 
he  then  openly  joined  opposition,  and  leagued  himself  with  Boling- 
broke.  In  conjunction  between  them  was  planned  and  penned  that 
celebrated  paper,  the  Craftsman,  which  first  appeared  in  the  ensuing 
year,  and  which  proved  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  formidable 
assailants  of  the  minister. 

The  eloquence  of  Pulteney  was  of  that  kind  most  valued  in  Eng- 
lish Parliaments — ready,  clear,  and  pointed,  and  always  adapted  to 
the  temper  of  the  moment.  He  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  hardly 
any  man  ever  became  a  great  orator,  who  began  by  making  a  set 
speech.  A  most  competent  judge,  and  not  his  friend.  Speaker  On- 
slow, assures  us,  that  he  knew  how  'Ho  animate  every  subject  of 
popularity  with  the  spirit  and  fire  that  the  orators  of  the  ancient 
commonwealths  governed  the  people  by;  was  as  classical  and  as 
elegant  in  the  speeches  he  did  not  prepare,  as  they  were  in  their 
most  studied  compositions,  mingling  wit  and  pleasantry,  and  the 
application  even  of  little  stories  so  properly,  to  affect  his  hearers, 
that  he  would  overset  the  best  argumentation  in  the  world,  and  win 
people  to  his  side,  often  against  their  own  convictions.*'  The  same 
quickness  of  wit  sparkled  in  his  conversation,*  and  in  his  writings, 
XLOT  only  in  prose,  for  he  had  a  natural  and  happy  vein  for  the 
lighter  sort  of  poetry.  But  this  very  vivacity  too  often  unsettled 
his  judgment,  and  defeated  his  designs.  "  His  parts,"  says  Lord 
Chesterfield,  ''were  rather  above  business;  and  the  warmth  of  his 
imagination,  joined  to  the  impetuosity  and  restlessness  of  his  temper, 
made  him  incapable  of  conducting  it  long  together  with  prudence." 
From  the  same  temper,  he  has  been  accused  of  indiscretion;  and  he 
sometimes  (as  is  often  seen)  attempted  to  prove  that  he  could  keep 
new  secrets,  by  revealing  old  ones,  that  is,  by  boasting  of  the  in- 
stances in  which  he  had  been  already  trusted.     If  we  compare  him 

*  An  accomplished  acquaintance  said  of  him,  ^  Whenever  Lord  Bath  desists  from 
Greek  and  punning,  I  take  it  to  be  just  as  bad  a  symptom  as  if  he  lost  his  appetite." 
This  was  only  a  few  months  before  his  death.  See  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Carter,  by  the 
Bev.  M.  PenningUKi,  yoL  L  p.  394. 
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to  Chatham,  we  shall  not  find  the  same  lofty  and  commanding  spirit ; 
if  to  Walpoloy  we  shall  miss  a  steady  and  sagacious  application. 
-  Unlike  both  of  these,  the  base  passion  of  avarice  had  sprung  up  in 
his  bosom,  and  grew  so  high,  as  sometimes  to  stifle  that  nobler  plant, 
ambition.  His  private  character,  however,  was  respectable ;  his  pub- 
lic uncorrupt.  No  stain  of  treachery,  of  ingratitude,  or  of  intrigues 
against  the  Protestant  succession,  rests  upon  his  memory.  He  could 
win  popularity,  but  not  employ  it  either  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
gave  it  or  for  his  own.  The  idol  of  the  nation,  as  William  Pulteney, 
became  their  scorn  as  Earl  of  Bath ;  he  tried  often,  but  in  vain,  to 
recover  his  lost  ground;  and  he  passed  his  old  age  in  that  greatest 
of  all  curses  that  can  befall  the  human  mind — to  find  its  aspirations 
higher  than  its  powers. 

Another  result  of  this  Session  which  must  not  be  omitted,  was  the 
passing  of  the  "City  Act."  The  object  was  to  curb  the  Common 
Council  of  London,  and  restrain  that  opposition  which  they  fre- 
quently manifested  against  every  government ;  the  means  were  to 
vest  in  the  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  a  negative  on  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  bill  was  not  carried  without  a  violent  outcry  in 
London,  and  a  strong  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  the 
negative  it  granted  was  so  unpopular,  that  it  appears  to  have  re- 
mained dormant  and  disused  for  nearly  fourteen  years.* 

Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  in  June  1725,  the  King 
revived  the  order  of  the  Bath,  which  had  been  dropped  since  the 
coronation  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  number  of  knights  was  now 
fixed  at  thirty-eight,  amongst  whom  neither  Walpole  nor  his  son 
were  forgotten.  Next  year.  Sir  Robert  had  the  further  distinction 
of  being  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter,  being  the  only  commoner 
in  modern  times,  except  Admiral  Montagu,  or  the  eldest  sons  of 
peers,  who  ever  enjoyed  that  honour.  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
Garter  was  in  like  manner  warmly  pressed  upon  Mr.  Pitt  by  George 
the  Third,  but  respectfully  declined  by  the  minister,  and  that  the 
King  then  insisted  on  transferring  it  to  his  brother  Lord  Chatham. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that,  in  the  foregoing  year,  the  re- 
monstrances of  Townshend  had  withheld  the  King  from  returning  to 
Hanover  ;t  but  scarcely  had  this  Session  ended,  than  he  began  his 
journey,  accompanied  as  usual  by  Townshend  and  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal.  The  state  of  his  foreign  relations  was  now  again  becoming 
critical,  and  needed  his  utmost  attention.  Philip  the  Fifth,  at  this 
time,  was  once  more  King  of  Spain;  he  had,  early  in  1724,  under 
the  influence  of  a  hypochondriac  melancholy,  resigned  in  favour  of 
his  son,  Don  Luis,  and  retired  to  St.  Ildefonso;  but  the  young  Prince 
dying  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months,  Philip  was  induced,  by 
the  ambition  of  his  Queen,  to  re-ascend  the  throne.  His  differences 
with  the  Emperor  were  not  yet  finally  adjusted.  We  have  seen  that 
the  treaties  at  the  fall  of  Alberoni  being  concluded  in  haste  for  the 

*  Duke  of  Wharton  to  James,  May  1, 1725.    Appendix.    Coxe's  Pelham,  toL  L  p. 
221. 
t  l40rd  Townshend  to  the  King,  April  1724.    Coxe's  Walpole. 
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cessation  of  hostilities,  could  not  at  once  -wholly  reconcile  so  many 
jarring  and  complicated  interests,  and  reserved  some  points  (amongst 
others,  Gibraltar)  for  a  future  Congress  at  Cambray.*  That  Con- 
fess, from  various  petty  difBculties  and  delays,  did  not  meet  till 
January  1724,  and  even  then  its  proceedings  were  languid  and 
vrithout  result.  In  fact,  the  Spanish  Court  had  begun  to  think  that 
u  private  and  separate  negotiation  with  the  Emperor  would  best 
attain  its  objects ;  and  with  this  hope  it  had  despatched,  as  ambas- 
sador to  Vienna,  Baron  Ripperda,  an  intriguing  Dutch  adventurer, 
who  had  been  a  tool  of  Alberoni,  and  who  now,  from  the  want  of 
able  statesmen,  'was  considered  so  himself. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  these  slow  negotiations  might  have 
lingered  on  for  many  months,  or  even  years,  had  they  not  received 
an  impulse  from  a  new  and  unforeseen  event.  One  chief  inducement 
with  Philip,  in  acceding  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  had  been  a  dou- 
ble marriage  between  the  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  His 
son,  Don  Luis,  espoused  a  daughter  of  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans, 
while  his  daughter,  the  Infanta  Mary  Anne,  was  betrothed  to  the 
young  King  of  France.  In  pursuance  of  this  compact,  the  Infanta, 
then  only  four  years  of  age,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated 
according  to  the  French  manners,  and  was  treated  as  the  future 
Queen.  The  French  nation,  however,  viewed  with  much  distaste  an 
alliance  which  afforded  only  such  distant  hopes  of  issue ;  and  when 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon  came  to  the  helm  of  affairs,  he  had  a  peculiar 
motive  for  aversion  to  it.  Should  Louis  the  Fifteenth  die  childless, 
the  next  heir  would  be  the  son  of  the  late  Regent,  the  young  Duke 
of  Orleans,  between  whom  and  Bourbon  there  had  sprung  up  a  per- 
sonal and  rancorous  hatred.  Bourbon  had,  therefore,  the  strongest 
reason  to  dread  the  accession  of  that  Prince;  an  illness  of  Louis, 
about  this  time,  quickened  his  apprehensions,  f  and  he  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  dismiss  the  Infanta,  and  find  the  King  another 
bride  of  maturer  years.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  Princess  Anne 
of  England;  but  King  George,  when  sounded  on  this  subject,  de- 
clared, much  to  his  honour,  that  the  obstacle  of  religion  (for  the 
bride  must  have  become  a  Roman  Catholic)  was  insuperable.  The 
Duke  de  Bourbon  and  Madame  de  Prie  next  turned  their  eyes  to 
Mary  Leczinska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  the  exiled  King  of  Poland. 
The  cradle  of  Mary  had  been  rocked  amidst  the  storms  of  civil  war ; 
on  one  occasion,  for  example,  when  still  a  child  in  arms,  she  was 
forgotten  and  lost  in  a  hurried  retreat;  and  at  length,  after  an 
anxious  search,  was  found  by  her  father  lying  in  the  trough  of  a 
village  stable.J  She  was  now  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  not 
deficient  in  beauty  or  accomplishments ;  while  her  state  of  exile  and 
obscurity  would,  Madame  de  Prie  expected,  render  her  more  grate- 
ful for  her  elevation,  and  more  pliant  to  control. 

*  See  anUiL,  p.  259. 
t  Duclos,  M^m.  vol.  ii.  p.  299. 

j,  Voltaire,  Hist  de  Charles  XII.  livre  iii.  He  heard  this  anecdote  from  Stanialaui 
bixnse]£ 
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This  alliance  being  finally  fized^  and  the  consent  of  Lonis  ob- 
tained, the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  in  March,  1725,  Bent  back  the  Infanta. 
Such  an  insult,  which  would  have  been  painful  to  any  temper,  was 
intolerable  to  the  pride  of  Spain.  Scarcely  could  the  mob  be  re- 
strained from  a  general  massacre  of  the  French  at  Madrid.  The 
King  and  Queen  expressed  their  resentment  in  most  passionate 
terms,*  declaring  that  they  would  never  be  reconciled  till  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon  came  to  their  Court  and  implored  their  pardon  on  his 
knees.  To  Mr.  William  Stanhope,  the  English  Minister,  they  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  place,  in  future,  their  whole  trust  and 
confidence  in  his  Master,  and  allow  no  mediation  but  his  in  their 
negotiations.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  King  George  refused 
on  this  account  to  break  his  connection  with  France,  their  Spanish 
Majesties  turned  their  resentment  against  him  also.  They  dissolved 
the  Congress  of  Cambray  by  recalling  their  Plenipotentiaries,  and 
instructed  Ripperda  to  abandon  all  the  contested  points  with  the 
Court  of  Vienna,  and  form,  if  possible,  a  close  alliance  against 
France  and  England. 

Nor  was  the  Emperor  disinclined  to  accept  these  overtures.  He 
had  thought  himself  wronged  by  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  Allies; 
and  though  he  acquiesced  in  the  first,  had  never  forgiven  the  latter. 
Of  France  he  was  afraid;  of  Hanover,  jealous;  and  he  had  recently 
embroiled  himself  with  England  and  Holland  by  establishing  at 
Ostend  an  East  India  Company,^  which  was  considered  as  contrary 
to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  which,  at  all  events,  was  keenly 
resented  by  the  maritime  powers.  Under  these  impressions,  Rip- 
perda found  few  difficulties  in  his  negotiations,  and  on  the  last  of 
April  and  first  of  May,  signed  three  treaties  at  Vienna,  confirming 
the  articles  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  but  proceeding  to  form  a 
close  concert  of  measures.  By  these,  the  King  of  Spain  sanctioned 
the  Ostend  Company,  and  allowed  it  the  same  privileges  as  to  the 
most  favoured  nations,  f  He  ceased  to  insist  on  a  point  he  had  long 
demanded,  the  exclusive  mastership  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  He  no 
longer  claimed  that  Spanish  troops  should  garrison  the  fortresses  of 
Tuscany.  He  acknowledged  the  Emperor's  right  to  Naples,  Sicily, 
the  Milanese,  and  Netherlands ;  and  guaranteed  what  was  termed 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  namely,  the  succession  of  the  hereditary- 
states  of  Austria  in  the  female  line.  This  was  a  point  for  which 
Charles  was  most  solicitous,  having  only  daughters  in  his  family, 

*  The  Queen  exclumed  to  the  French  envoys  "All  the  Bourbons  are  a  race  of  devils  V* 
then,  suddenly  recollecting  diat  her  husband  was  of  thai  House,  she  turned  to  him  and 
added,  "  except  your  Majesty !" — Account  of  Ripperda  j  and  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Spain, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  111. 

f  Only  a  year  before  (April  26,  1724),  the  King  had  made  a  soleoan  representatkui 
against  this  Company.    See  Dumout,  Suppl.  Corps  Diplom.  vol.  viii  part.  ii.  p.  85. 


'  [**  La  compapiie  flamande  des  Indes,  dite  la  oompagnie  d'Ostende,  avait  M  ^taUio 
en  1718,  par  un  Frangais,  le  Capitaine  Merveitle  de  Saint  Malo.  Charles  VI.  ^rigea  cetto 
soci^t^  en  corapagnie  de  six  mille  actions,  le  19  D^mbre,  1722."  De  Tocqueviilei 
Histoire  du  Rdgne  de  Louis  XV.  vol.  i.  p.  250,  note.] 
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and  its  guarantee  was  a  vast  concession  on  the  part  of  Philip,  who 
might  otherwise  on  the  Emperor's  death  have  put  forth  a  just,  or  at 
least  a  plausible  claim  on  his  Flemish  and  Italian  dominions.  Both 
SoTereigns  engaged  to  support  each  other,  should  either  be  attacked ; 
Charles  to  bring  into  the  field  20,000  foot  and  10,000  horse ;  Philip, 
only  20,000  troops,  but  15  ships  of  war.* 

The  world  beheld,  with  astonishment,  two  Princes,  whose  rival  pre- 
tensions had  for  so  many  years  distracted  Europe  with  divisions  and 
deluged  it  with  blood,  now  suddenly  bound  together  by  the  closest 
ties  of  alliance,  and  combining  against  those  very  powers  which  had 
hitherto  befriended  and  aided  one  part  or  the  other.  But  the  large 
concessions  made  by  Philip,  ill  compensated  by  a  new  renunciation 
of  the  Spanish  Grown  from  Charles,  raised  an  immediate  suspicion, 
that  there  must  be  other  secret  articles  to  the  advantage  of  the  Court 
of  Madrid ;  and,  in  fact,  hopes  had  been  held  out  to  it  of  a  project 
most  dangerous  to  the  balance  of  power ;  a  marriage  between  the 
young  Archduchess,  the  heiress  of  the  Austrian  States,  and  one  of 
the  Infants  of  Spain.  These  were  only  hopes;  but  it  was  speedily 
shown,  by  many  concurrent  proofs,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
confession  of  Ripperda  and  others,  that  at  the  same  time  with  the 
public  treaty,  a  private  agreement  had  been  concluded,  according  to 
which  the  allies  of  Vienna  were  to  demand  first  Gibraltar,  and  then 
Minorca,  for  Spain;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  combine  for  the  resti- 
tution of  these  by  force,  and  for  the  enthronement  of  the  Pretender 
in  England.^  A  motive  of  religion  was  also  mingled  in  the  latter 
project;  and  either  the  accomplishment  or  the  alarm  of  it  might,  as 
the  Emperor  hoped,  obtain  his  great  object  at  this  time — the  gua- 
rantee of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  the  French  and  English  nations. 
"In  this  case,"  said  Walpole,  many  years  afterwards,  "it  was  not 
His  late  Majesty's  ministers  here  who  informed  him;  it  was  he  that 
informed  them  of  the  transaction;  he  had  his  information  at  Hano- 
ver, and  it  was  so  good  that  he  could  not  be  deceived;  I  know  as 
well,  and  am  as  certain  that  tliere  were  such  articles,  as  those  very 
persons  who  drew  up  the  articles,  "f 

Russia  also  showed  a  strong  inclination  to  engage  in  the  same 
confederacy.  On  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great,  his  widow,  Catha- 
rine, had  been  acknowledged  as  Empress,  and  pursued  his  plans  with 
scarcely  an  inferior  spirit.  She  had  inherited  his  rancour  against 
England;  and  having  married  her  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein, 
became  eager  to  recover  Sleswick,  which  Denmark  had  formerly 
wrested  from  that  Duchy.  "  For  myself,"  she  said,  " I  could  be  con- 
tent with  clothes  to  keep  me  warm,  and  with  bread  to  eat ;  but  I  am 
determined  to  see  justice  done  to  my  son-in-law ;  and,  for  his  sake, 

•  Dumont,  Suppl.  Corps  Diplom.  vol.  viii.  part  ii.  p.  114.  The  Emperor's  contingent 
is  augmented  by  10,(X)0  in  Coxe's  Walpole. 

t  Speech,  March  29,  1734.     Pari.  Hist  vol.  ix.  p.  598. 


[See  Lord  Harvey's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second,"  vol.  i  chap.  3  J 
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I  would  not  scruple  to  put  myself  at  the  head  of  an  anny  ;"* — and 
accordingly  she  issued  orders  for  soldiers  and  ships  to  be  equipped. 
Large  sums  were  transmitted  from  Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg,  larger 
still  to  Vienna ;  in  fact,  it  is  said,  that  this  last  Court  received  no 
less  than  1,300,000  pistoles  in  fourteen  months. 

Such  formidable  preparations  called  for  a  counter  confederacy  on 
the  part  of  England.  Horace  Walpole  obtained  the  accession  of 
France ;  Prussia  was  secured  by  Townshend,  through  a  guarantee 
of  its  claims  on  Juliers ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  September,  was  signed  a 
defensive  alliance  between  these  three  Powers,  called,  from  the  place 
of  its  signature,  the  Treaty  of  Hanover,  A  separate  article  referred 
to  some  cruelties  lately  practiced  on  the  Protestants  at  Thorn  in  Polish 
Prussia,  and  engaged  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  them.  The  second 
and  third  undertook  that,  in  case  of  any  attack  on  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  the  others  should  furnish  a  certain  quota  in  troops, 
or  the  value  in  ships  or  money;  and,  in  case  of  need,  should  agree 
concerning  further  succours.  These  were  nearly  all  the  apparent 
stipulations ;  but  their  real  drift  was,  moreover,  to  counterbalance 
the  treaty  of  Vienna ;  compel  the  Emperor  to  relinquish  the  Ostend 
Company ;  and  withstand  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  in  behalf 
of  the  Pretender. 

Such  was  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Hanover,  against  which  the 
opposition  so  often  thundered  during  the  administration  of  Walpole. 
"Thus  Hanover  rode  triumphant  on  the  shoulders  of  England/* 
writes  Chesterfield.  "It  was  a  treaty,  the  tendency  of  which  is  dia- 
covered  in  the  name/*  cries  Chatham.  But  their  judgment  loses 
much  of  its  weight,  when  we  find  it  built  on  the  assumption  that  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  secret,  agreement  at  Vienna.  The  proofs  of  that 
agreement,  depending  mainly  on  private  and  confidential  disclosures, 
could  not,  at  the  time,  be  made  known ;  and  party  spirit  was  eager 
to  deny  an  injury  which  it  would  not  resent.  But  we,  who  can 
scarcely  be  unconvinced  that  there  w|is  such  an  agreement,  who  ob- 
serve that  the  two  Courts  were  rapidly  marching  to  its  execution,  and 
that  Spain  had  just  taken  the  first  public  step  by  a  peremptorv  demand 
of  Gibraltar  from  the  British  Government — can  we  doubt  that  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  against  this  alarming  combination,  and  that  a 
counter-alliance  was  likely  to  prove,  as  it  did  prove,  the  best  means 
of  averting  the  danger,  and  preserving  the  peace  to  England  and  to 
Europe  ? 

Nor  can  it  truly  be  said,  that  the  treaty  of  Hanover  was  framed 
to  promote  Hanoverian  objects.  I  do  not  deny,  that  the  interests  of 
Hanover  had,  in  many  instances,  been  unduly  cherished,  and  had 

fiven  rise  to  some  of  the  difBculties  out  of  which  the  treaty  sprung, 
t  was  the  acquisition  of  Bremen  and  Verden  from  Denmark  whi^ 
produced  the  seizure  of  Sleswick  and  the  resentment  of  Russia,  while 
the  Emperor  was  no  less  offended  at  this  spirit  of  aggrandisement, 
and  at  the  refusal  of  George  to  pay  the  large  fines  required  for  in- 

*  Mr.  Poyntz  to  Lord  Townshend,  May  14, 1725. 
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Testitures.  Had  it  not  been  for  Hanover,  there  might  have  been  no 
confederacy  at  Vienna.  But  that  confederacy  once  formed,  and 
once  pointed  against  England,  from  whatever  cause,  it  was  necessary 
for  England  to  withstand  it ;  and  the  treaty  of  the  3d  of  September 
was,  in  fact,  only  for  the  defence  of  England  and  of  English  objects; 
Gibraltar,  the  Ostend  Company,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Pretender ; 
in  all  which  Hanover  had  not  the  least  concern.  So  certain  is  this, 
that  the  King's  German  ministers  were  unanimous  against  it,  com- 
plaining that  the  King  was  exposing  his  foreign  states  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  head  of  the  Empire  for  the  sake  of  the  English  trade. 
The  King  himself  opposed  the  treaty  on  this  ground,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  his  consent  was  extorted  by  Townshend.  And 
thus,  while  the  opposition  at  home  was  clamorous  against  the  treaty 
as  too  Hanoverian,  the  Germans,  with  more  reason,  denounced  it  as 
too  English. 

The  treaty  of  Hanover  was,  I  think,  the  only  Ministerial  measure 
from  1721  to  1742,  in  which  Walpole  did  not  take  the  principal 
lead.  A  statesman  so  jealous  of  power,  was  not  a  little  displeased 
to  find  this  important  transaction  almost  solely  conducted  by  a  col- 
league. He  was  determined,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  that  the 
firm  should  be  Walpole  and  Townshend,  not  Townshend  and  Wal- 
pole. To  this  period  may  probably  be  ascribed  his  first  animosity 
against  his  brother  minister ;  perhaps  even  the  fixed  intention  to  re- 
move him  at  a  fitting  opportunity.  He  complained  that  Townshend 
had  been  "too  precipitate;"  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  there  would 
have  been  sufficient  time  to  receive  his  advice  and  directions, — and 
surely  his  talents  deserved  it.  All  his  remarks  on  this  subject  dis- 
play his  superior  sagacity.  He  fully  approved  of  the  main  princi- 
ples of  the  Treaty,  but  he  remonstrated  against  the  large  sums  re- 
quired to  gain  Sweden;  he  would  not  lay  an  embargo  on  the  Russian 
ships  of  war;  he  thought  it  a  grievous  omission  not  to  have  secured 
Portugal  in  the  event  of  another  war  with  Spain.  Still  more  must 
he  have  disapproved  a  wild  scheme  which  Townshend  had  formed 
and  communicated  to  his  brother  Horace ;  to  conquer  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  divide  them  between  England,  Holland,  and 
France.*  Walpole  was  far  too  wise  a  statesman  to  allow  the  French, 
under  any  pretext,  a  footing  in  the  Netherlands.  He  knew,  as  was 
emphatically  said  many  years  afterwards  by  an  American  minister 
in  London,  that  "  if  ever  France  should  acquire  the  dominion  of 
Flanders,  having  at  the  same  time  a  good  constitution,  the  conse- 
quence of  this  island  is  gone.^f 

In  December,  the  King  began  his  journey  to  England ;  and  landed 

at  Rye  after  a  most  violent  tempest,  which  exposed  him  to  consider- 

» able  danger.     The  engagements  he  had  lately  concluded  produced 

the  principal,  indeed  the  only  important,  debates  of  the  ensuing 

*  Lord  Townshend  to  Horace  Walpole,  August  27,  ]  725. 

t  Gouverneur  Morris's  Letters  to  President  Washington,  August  30,  1790.     [See  Mr. 
Sparks'  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  vol.  ii  p.  37.] 
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Session ;  their  policy  was  severely  arraigned  by  Pnlteney,  Shippen, 
and  Lord  Lechmere;  but  ably  defended  by  Townshend  and  the  two 
Walpoles,  and  supported  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses.  The 
funds  also,  which,  on  the  apprehension  of  war,  had  fallen  12  or  14 
per  cent.,'*'  gradually  recovered  from  their  depression. 

•  See  Mr.  Barnard^s  Speech,  Feb.  9, 1726.    (Pari,  Hist.  vol.  vlU.  p.  &0a.) 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

While  such  engagements  were  concluded  at  Hanover,  and  con- 
firmed in  London,  the  little  Court  of  the  Pretender  was  full  of  ex- 
pectation and  scheming.  ^'I  have  had  for  some  time  reason  to 
nope,"  writes  James  to  one  of  his  Scotch  adherents,  ^Hhat  the 
Emperor  will  soon  espouse  my  restoration  in  a  yer  j  particular  man- 
ner. You  will  allow  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  a  foreign  prince 
of  the  facilities  he  would  find  in  such  an  attempt.  Therefore  I  pro- 
posed to  the  Emperor,  to  send  a  minister  privately  to  Englanj^  to 
take  information  there  of  the  good  disposition  of  my  subjects,  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  send  one  soon."*  A  secret 
mission  of  this  kind  would,  however,  have  been  so  liable  to  suspicion 
and  discovery,  that  the  inquiry  was  relinquished,  or  rather  left  to  be 
the  private  object  of  a  public  embassy.  But  James,  on  his  own  part, 
sent  over  one  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  Allan  Cameron,  to  visit 
the  Highlands,  and  prepare  them  for  a  rising.  This  agent  found 
there  a  curious  combination  of  zeal  and  caution;  for  example,  among 
the  Gordons  it  was  already  arranged,  that  the  Duke  should  stay  at 
home  in  the  next  insurrection  and  secure  the  estate,  while  the  Earl 
of  Aboyne,  as  next  man  of  the  family,  should  head  the  clan.f  The 
principles  of  the  Highlanders  were  still  unchanged,  and  their  spirit 
unbroken.  In  vain  had  the  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Loyalty 
in  Scotland,  brought  in  by  Stanhope  in  1715,  and  commonly  called 
the  Clan  Act,  endeavoured  to  dissolve  their  bond  of  feudal  union, 
by  providing,  that  whenever  a  vassal  took  arms  in  any  rebellion,  his 
property  was  to  devolve  upon  his  liege  lord  if  he  remained  quiet ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  loyal  vassal  was  to  receive  the  free- 
hold of  his  lands  from  a  rebellious  lord.  In  vain,  also,  had  there 
passed  in  the  very  last  Session,  an  Act  for  disarming  the  High- 
landers. There  was  indeed  a  simulated  surrender  of  arms  to  General 
Wade;  but  in  fact  none  but  old  rusty  firelocks,  and  other  unservice- 
able weapons,  were  yielded  by  the  disaffected  clans,  while  the  few 
well-disposed  gave  all,  so  that,  in  1745,  the  latter  were  found  de- 
fenceless, and  the  first  prepared.^  General  Wade,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Scotland  with  very  full  powers,  seems  to  have  been  a  judi- 
cious and  conciliatory  man,  insomuch  that  he  became  personally 

*  To  Mr.  Lockhart,  Feb.  2,  1726.     Lockhart  Papers, 
t  Mr.  Lockhart  to  James,  July  7.  1726. 

^  See  an  article  aacribed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Quart  Rev.  No.  xxviii.  p.  322,  &c.  [It  is 
included  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  MisceUaneous  Piose  Works,  vol.  zz.] 
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popular,  even  whilst  ft.ithfally  obeyine  most  distasteful  orders.  He 
employed  himself  more  usefully  in  making  military  roads  across  the 
Highlands,  but  these  fsuch  is  the  capriciousness  of  fame !)  are  per- 
haps less  rememberea  for  the  solid  advantage,  than  for  the  silly 
panegyric,  they  produced.* 

From  thie  North,  Allan  Cameron  proceeded  to'  Edinburgh  to  con- 
fer with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  the  other  mana- 
gers or  "trustees**  of  James  in  the  south  of  Scotland;  for  it  is  very 
remarkable  how  slight  and  casual  were  then  the  communications 
between  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  and  how  little  the  Chiefs  in 
one  quarter  knew  what  was  passing  in  the  other.  Though  attainted, 
Cameron  remained  for  some  time  at  Edinburgh,  and  yentured  to 
frequent  the  most  public  taverns,  observing  only  a  new  and  convivial 
plan  for  his  security.  "All  his  caution,"  writes  Lockhart,  "con- 
sisted in  outsitting  all  other  companies  at  the  same  tavern,  so  that 
he  was  safe  going  home  !*'t  Cameron  was  assured,  that  James's 
party  had  not  fallen  off  in  numbers  or  in  zeal,  and  that  the  people 
at  l^ge  were  ripe  for  another  attempt.  But  it  was  added,  that  this 
attempt  could  never  promise  success  unless  made  with  a  foreign 
force;  that  such  a  force  ought  to  land  in  England,  and  the  nearer 
London  the  better ;  and  that  nothing  should,  or  need  be  expected 
from  Scotland,  except  a  diversion,  to  prevent  the  troops  stationed 
there  from  being  called  to  England,  or  to  intercept  them  if  they 
marched.  With  this  view  a  smaller  division  of  foreign  troops  would 
be  useful  in  Scotland;  and  it  was  recommended,  that  if  sufficiently 
strong  to  stand  against  the  regular  forces,  they  should  land  to  the 
south  of  the  Forth;  but  if  too  weak,  they  should  be  set  on  shore  in 
the  Highlands,  so  as  to  be  quickly  joined  by  the  clans.  The  "aver- 
sion to  the  Union,"  it  was  also  said,  "daily  increases,  and  that  is 
the  handle  by  which  Scotsmen  will  be  incited  to  make  a  general  and 
zealous  appearance.^'J 

Almost  every  Court  in  Europe  now  became  the  scene  of  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  James.  Bishop  Atterbury  was  his  ablest,  and 
not  his  least  active  partisan:  on  his  first  landing,  he  had  gone  to 
Brussels;  but  had  afterwards  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  managed 
the  Pretender's  business,  although  so  covertly,  that  his  friends  in 
England  were  still  able  to  deny  his  Jacobite  connections.  In  his 
own  words  to  James,  "I  obey  all  your  commands,  as  far  as  my  sad 
state  of  health,  and  the  recluse  and  solitary  life  I  am  obliged  to 
lead,  have  enabled  me.  I  do  my  best;  and  what  is  wanting  in 
abilities,  endeavour  to  make  up  by  my  prayers  for  your  prosperity 
and  happiness."§  There  was  little  to  be  done  with  the  ruling  French 
ministers,  but  a  large  field  for  intrigue  with  the  statesmen  out  of 

*  I  aUude  to  the  well-known  couplet: — 

**  Had  you  but  seen  tliese  roads,  before  they  tpere  madey 
Yoa'd  have  HAed  up  your  eyes,  and  blessed  General  Wade  I" 
t  To  Lord  Inverness,  June  9,  1726. 
i  Mr.  Lockhart  to  James,  December  18,  1725. 
§  Bishop  Atterbury  to  James,  Juoe  25, 1725.    Appendix. 
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power,  and  the  party  attached  to  the  maxims  of  Louis  the  Fonr- 
teenth.  Lord  Mar  was  also  at  Paris,  but  no  longer  in  James's  confi- 
dence. For  some  time  after  the  return  from  Scotland,  he  had  been 
James's  sole  favourite;  all  business  passed  through  his  hands,  or  was 
entrusted  to  his  creatures:  and  those  that  would  not  truckle  to  him 
were  represented  as  factious  and  humoursome,  and  opposing  their 
Prince's  just  authority.  Not  a  few  faithful  old  servants  consequently 
retired  from  James's  Court  in  disgust.  But  in  passing  through  Ge- 
neva in  1719,  under  a  feigned  name,  Mar  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
that  Republic,  and  detained  a  prisoner,  out  of  complaisance  to  the 
English  ministers;  this  led  to  some  overtures  with  his  personal  friend 
Lord  Stair,  then  ambassador  at  Paris;  and  finding  the  Jacobite 
cause  baffled  and  declining,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  stoop  for  favours 
to  the  government  of  George.  "In  my  humble  opinion,"  writes 
Stair,  "the  taking  him  off  will  be  the  greatest  blow  that  can  be 
given  to  the  Pretender's  interest;  and  it  may  be  made  use  of  to 
show  to  the  world,  that  nobody  but  a  Papist  can  hope  to  continue 
in  favour  with  him."*  The  government  would  not  go  the  length 
that  Stair  desired ;  but  Mar  was  allowed  a  pension  out  of  his  for- 
feited estates,  and  the  estates,  by  a  simulated  sale,  were  suffered  to 
revert  to  his  family.  Such,  however,  was  the  crooked  temper  of 
this  man,  that  he  endeavoured  to  seem  equally  a  friend  to  each  side; 
he  has  been  accused  of  revealing  the  secrets  of  his  master;  and,  at 
all  events,  it  is  certain,  that,  while  professing  his  sorrow  to  King 
George,  he  wished  still  to  be  esteemed  a  Jacobite  at  Rome.  He 
applied  for  and  obtained  James's  permission  to  receive  the  indulgence 
of  the  English  government;  and  when  he  found  that  he  could  gain 
no  more  favours  from  the  latter,  endeavoured  again  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  former.  He  caballed  with  Lord  Lansdowne  at  Paris, 
and  with  some  of  his  former  friends  from  Scotland.  But  so  far  wacr 
he  from  recovering  James's  favour,  that  this  Prince,  like  all  weak 
men,  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  looked  with  coldness  and 
distrust  on  many  of  his  most  faithful  followers,  on  account  of  their 
personal  intimacy  with  Mar,  even  where  that  intimacy  had  been 
formed  by  his  own  direction,  or  resulted  from  his  own  partiality.* 

A  feeble  mind,  however,  can  never  stand  alone ;  it  requires  a 
director  as  much  as  a  creeping  plant  does  a  stake ;  and  James  im- 
mediately transferred  his  unbounded  confidence  to  Colonel  John 
Hay,  brother  of  Lord  Kinnoul,  whom,  in  1725,  he  declared  his 
Secretary  of  State  and  Earl  of  Inverness.  Next  in  favour  came 
James  Murray,  son  of  Lord  Stormont,  and  brother  of  Hay's  wife ; 
he  was  at  this  time  likewise  made  Governor  of  the  Prince,  and  Earl 
of  Dunbar.  This  triumvirate,  then — the  two  Hays  and  Murray, 
ruled  every  thing  at  the  little  Court  of  James,  and  raised  much  dis- 
satisfaction amongst  his  partisans.  Inverness,  according  to  a  most 
respectable  authority,  "  was  a  cunning,  false,  avaricious  creature,  of 

•  To  Secretaiy  Craggs,  May  29,  1719. 

t  See  the  Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  561 — 600.  Loekhart't  Memoirs,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  178, 201,  &c.    Atterbury^s  Letters  to  James.    Appendix,  &c. 
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yery  ordinary  parts,  cnltivated  by  no  sort  of  literature,  and  alto- 
getner  void  of  experience  in  business ;  with  insolence  prevailing  often 
over  his  little  stock  of  prudence.  The  lady  was  a  mere  coquette, 
tolerably  handsome,  but  withal  prodigiously  vain  and  arrogant."* 
Of  Dunbar  it  is  admitted,  that  the  character  stood  far  higher ;  he 
was  brother  of  William  Murray,  afterwards  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and 
like  that  brother  had  talents  of  the  highest  order,  and  well  suited 
for  public  affairs,  but  he  was  injured  at  this  time  by  his  connection 
with  the  Hays. 

The  Pretender  himself,  though  a  mild,  good-natured,  and  well* 
meaning  man,  was  still  a  Stuart,  and  not  free  from  the  especial  curse 
of  that  race ;  when  once  prepossessed  by  any  favourites,  however 
worthless,  he  would  see  and  hear  nothing  to  their  discredit,  and  con- 
sidered all  remonstrances  against  them  as  insults  to  himself.  It 
was  not  long  before  his  titular  Queen,  Clementina,  a  Princess  of  high 
spirit  and  blameless  character,  began  to  complain  of  the  intolerable 
insolence  with  which  she  was  treated  by  Inverness  and  his  wife. 
Finding  that  she  could  obtain  no  relief  or  redress  against  them,  she 
next  applied  to  her  husband's  religious  scruples,  by  lamenting  that 
the  Prince's  Governor,  Dunbar,  should  be  a  Protestant!  Nay, 
more,  she  urged  the  same  objection  against  Inverness,  as  minister, 
and  was  foolish  enough  to  use  an  expression  which  James,  with  still 
more  signal  folly,  afterwards  published  to  the  world : — "  If  he  have 
not  true  faith  to  God,  can  he  be  truly  faithful  to  his  master  ?"t 
She  declared  that  she  would  not  live  with  her  husband  unless  Inver- 
ness were  removed ;  and  at  length,  on  the  16th  of  November,  ful- 
filled her  threat  by  leaving  James's  palace,  and  retiring  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Cecilia,  at  Rome.  Her  principal  adviser  was  the 
veteran,  and  now  unemployed,  intriguer,  Alberoni;  one  morning 
that  ambitious  priest  was  six  hours  and  a  half  together,  at  her 
Convent.J 

Many  explanatory  letters  and  memorials  were  soon  handed  about 
on  the  part  of  James  or  of  Clementina ;  he  complained  of  her  tem- 
per,§  she  of  his  obstinacy ;  but  it  is  very  strange,  that  in  this  case 
the  most  voluminous  flow  of  explanation  and  recrimination  was  not 
on  the  lady's  side ! 

These  mazes  of  conflicting  statements  would  be  difficult  to  pierce, 
and  might  wholly  shut  out  the  truth  from  us,  did  we  not  find  a  trusty 
guide  in  Lockhart  of  Carnwath.     It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Me- 

•  Lockhart*8  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

f  **  In  answer  to  what  I  say  of  Lord  Inverness's  fidelity  she  puts  me  the  question, 
*SM1  est  infidele  i  Dieu,  sera-til  fidele  k  son  maitre?'"  Circular  letter  of  James,  dated 
March  2,  1726. 

1  Circular  letter,  March  2,  1726,  and  to  theDukeofBipperda,  December  7, 1725. 

§  "  Vous  ne  pouvez  que  vous  souvenir  avec  quelle  patience  fai  souffert  vos  bouderies 
depuis  plus  de  deuxans,  et  que  dans  le  temps  ou  vous  voulieza  peine  me  parler  ou  me 
regarder,  je  n'ai  pris  autre  parti  que  celui  du  silence." — James  to  Clementina,  November 
11,  1725.  Yet  Montaigne  might  have  taught  him  tliat  **ceulx  qui  ont  k  n^gocier  avec 
des  femmes  testues  peuvent  avoir  essay^  k  quelle  rage  on  les  jecte  quand  ou  oppose  4 
leur  agitation  le  silence  et  la  froideur,  et  qu'on  desdaigne  de  nourrir  leur  courroox." 
Eflsaix,  livre  ii.  ch.  31. 
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moirs  and  Letters  of  that  gentleman  without  high  respect  and  con- 
fidence in  his  character.  A  Jacobite  from  most  conscientious  prin- 
ciple; always  pursuing  what  he  thought  the  right,  through  good 
report  and  ill  report ;  always  telling  the  truth  without  fear  or  favour; 
he  at  last  offended  the  Court  of  James  by  his  frankness  as  much  as 
the  Court  of  George  by  his  exertions.  "  It  was,"  he  tells  us,  "com- 
monly reported  and  believed,  that  Lady  Liverness  was  the  King's 
mistress,  and  that  the  Queen's  jealousy  was  the  cause  of  the  rupture; 
but  I  have  been  often  assured,  by  persons  on  whom  I  may  depend, 
that  whilst  they  lived  with  the  King  they  could  observe  nothing  in 
him  tending  that  way,  and  did  verily  believe  there  was  nothing  of 
that  in  the  matter."'*'  Nor,  in  fact,  do  Clementina's  own  letters 
seem  to  speak  of  jealousy.  But,  with  the  same  equal  hand,  does 
Lockhart  proceed  to  condemn  the  intriguing  character  of  Inverness, 
and  the  weak  partiality  of  his  master.  He  observes,  that  this  obsti- 
nate devotion  to  favourites,  seeming  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the 
complaints  which  they  provoked,  did  the  Jacobite  cause  incalculable 
evil,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  Vienna,  the  Emperor,  whose 
House  was  allied  to  that  of  Sobieski,  was  highly  displeased  at  the 
treatment  of  his  kinswoman.  At  Madrid,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  as 
appears  from  the  Stuart  Papers,  considered  the  privileges  of  her  sex 
as  invaded,  and  resented  it  with  the  utmost  indignation,  f  Thus,  at 
this  important  crisis,  did  James  give  personal  offence  to  the  two 
Sovereigns  on  whose  aid  all  his  hopes  depended.  He  endeavoured 
to  blind  his  British  partisans  as  to  the  mischief  done  abroad,^  but 
he  could  not  so  easily  conceal  from  them  the  ill  effects  which  they 
had  before  their  eyes.  "Your  trustees,"  answers  Lockhart,  "are 
glad  to  hear  from  so  good  an  authority  as  yourself  (without  which 
they  would  scarce  have  credited  it),  that  this  affair  is  not  likely  to 
produce  any  bad  consequences  on  your  affairs  abroad,  but  it  is  with 
the  greatest  concern  that  they  see  quite  the  contrary  at  home ;  and 
therefore  are  obliged,  by  the  duty  they  owe  you,  in  plain  words  to 
tell  you,  that,  so  far  as  their  observations  and  intelligence  reaches, 
they  apprehend  it  is  the  severest  stroke  your  affairs  have  got  these 
many  years,  and  will  be  such  an  impediment  to  them,  that  they  have 
much  reason  to  think  no  circumstance  of  time,  no  situation  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  can  make  amends ;  which  thought  affects  them 
the  more  that  they  perceive  you  have  expectations  that  something 
will  soon  cast  up  m  your  favour,  and  it  is  a  very  mortifying  reflec- 
tion that  such  an  opportunity  should  be  frustrated.  They  beg  leave, 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  submission,  to  represent  that  they  be- 
lieve this  point  to  be  of  such  consequence  to  you,  that,  in  good  policy 
and  prudence,  you  should  rather  pass  by  some  failings  in,  and  make 
some  condescensions  to  the  Queen,  than  not  repair  a  breach  that  in 

•  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

t  Duke  of  WhartoD  to  James,  Madrid,  April  13,  1726.  Appendix.  The  King  of 
Spain  withdrew  his  pension  from  James.  William  Stanhope  to  the  Puke  of  Newcastle, 
February  11,  1726. 

X  Letter  of  James,  May  1,  1726. 

VOL.  I,  X 
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all  appearance  will  prove  fatal.  They  have  Beriously  considered 
how  to  put  such  a  face  upon  it  as  may  be  most  for  your  service ;  but 
cannot  find  any  expedient  so  probable  as  not  to  revive  and  bring  the 
matter  upon  the  carpet,  for  your  people  here,  of  all  kinds,  have  got 
such  an  impression  of  the  Queen's  great  merit,  and  are  so  prepos- 
sessed with  the  reports  of  her  being  ill  used  by  some  about  you,  that 

it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  dispossessing  them  of  that  notion 

May  God  Almighty  direct  you  in  this,  perhaps,  the  most  critical 
step  of  your  life  !"* 

There  was  also  another  incident,  soon  afterwards,  that  did  infinite 
disservice  to  James's  cause  in  England.  Lord  North  and  the  Duke 
of  Wharton  had  lately  gone  abroad,  and  openly  attached  themselves 
to  the  Pretender's  party,  and  now,  each  separately,  renounced  the 
Protestant  and  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  This  led  to  a 
general  belief  in  England,  that  their  motive  was  only  to  please  their 
new  master ;  and  that  there  was  no  such  sure  road  to  his  confidence 
as  by  professing  his  religion.  The  odium  of  such  a  rumour  amongst 
a  Protestant  people  need  not  be  explained,  and  could  not  be  exag- 
gerated. Wharton,  especially,  was  well  known  to  be  no  Christian 
of  any  Church,  nor  ever  in  his  life  suspected  of  a  conscience.  We 
may  observe,  however,  that  neither  to  him,  nor  to  Lord  North,  did 
any  benefit  accrue  from  their  conversion.  North  found  himself  so 
little  trusted  and  regarded  at  the  Jacobite  Court,  that,  in  disgust, 
he  entered  the  Spanish  service,  and  continued  in  it  till  his  death,  in 
1734.  Wharton,  even  before  his  change  of  religion,  had  been  re- 
ceived with  the  highest  favour  at  Rome:  he  obtained  from  the  Eng- 
lish mock-monarch  the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  ducal  titles  of 
Wharton  and  Northumberland,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Spain, 
to  assist  Ormond  in  pressing  for  an  expedition,  and  to  vindicate  the 
late  separation  in  the  Pretender's  family.  James  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered that  this  wayward  and  capricious  man  was  always  far  more 
dangerous  to  his  friends  than  to  his  enemies:  and  that  his  talents 
served  only  to  render  his  frailties  more  conspicuous  and  more  de- 


On  arriving  at  Madrid,  in  April  1726,  Wharton  soon  began  the 
usual  complaints  of  all  those  who  negotiate  with  the  Spaniards.  ^^I 
see  the  Duke  of  Ormond  has  been  very  active  here;  but  nobody  that 
has  not  been  something  conversant  with  this  Court  can  imagine  how 
impracticable  it  is  to  do  business."!  He  found,  as  he  says,  the 
King  and  Queen  ^^  implacable"  in  the  affair  of  James's  consort.  His 
own  behaviour  at  Madrid  was  most  strange  and  indiscreet.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Keene,  then  British  consul,  "the  Duke  of  Wharton 
has  not  been  sober,  or  scarce  had  a  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  since  he 
came  back  from  his  expedition  to  St.  lldefonso.  On  Tuesday  last  I 
had  some  company  with  me  that  he  wanted  to  speak  with,  upon 
which  he  came  directly  into  the  room,  made  his  compliments,  and 

*  Mr.  Lockhart  to  James,  July  23,  1726.    He  writes  in  the  name  of  all  James*s 
"Trustees"  in  Scotland, 
t  Duke  of  Wharton  to  James,  April  13, 1726.    Appendix. 
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placed  himself  by  me.  I  did  not  tliink  myself  obliged  to  turn  out 
Ilia  star  and  garter ;  because,  as  he  is  an  everlasting  talker  and  tip- 
pler, in  all  probability  he  might  lavish  out  something  that  might  be 

of  use  to  know He  declared  himself  the  Pretender's  prime 

minister,  and  Duke  of  Wharton  and  Northumberland Says 

he,  *Tou  will  shortly  see  the  event;  it  is  in  my  power  to  make  your 
stocks  fall  as  I  think  fit ;  my  dear  master  is  now  in  a  post-chaise, 

but  the  place  he  designs  for  I  shall  not  tell  you Hitherto 

my  master's  interest  has  been  managed  by  the  Duchess  of  Perth, 
and  three  or  four  other  old  women,  who  meet  under  the  portal  of 
St.  Germain's;  he  wanted  a  Whig,  and  a  brisk  one,  to  put  them  in 
the  right  train,  and  I  am  the  man!  You  may  now  look  upon  me, 
Sir  Philip  Wharton,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  running  a  course,  and,  by  Heaven,  he  shall  be 
hard  pressed!  He  bought  my  family  pictures,  but  they  will  not  be 
long  in  his  possession;  that  account  is  still  open ;  neither  he,  nor  King 
George  shall  be  six  months  at  ease  as  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to  serve 
in  the  employ  I  am  in!'  He  mentioned  great  things  from  Muscovy, 
and  talked  so  much  nonsense  and  contradictions,  that  it  was  neither 
worth  my  while  to  remember,  nor  yours  to  read  them.  F  used  him 
very  cavalierly,  upon  which  he  was  affronted ;  sword  and  pistol  next 
day;  but,  before  I  slept,  a  gentleman  was  sent  to  desire  every  thing 
might  be  forgot.  What  a  pleasure  must  it  have  been  to  have  killed 
a  prime  minister!"* 

Soon  after  these  degrading  scenes,  a  letter  was  delivered  to  Whar- 
ton, under  the  Privy  Seal  of  England,  commanding  him,  on  his 
allegiance,  to  return  forthwith,  and  threatening  outlawry  in  case  of 
his  failure.  Of  this  Wharton  himself  speaks  with  much  unconcern. 
He  writes  to  James,  ^'  I  had  rather  carry  a  musket  in  an  odd-named 
Muscovite  regiment,  than  wallow  in  riches  by  favour  of  the  usurper. 

I  am  told,  from  good  hands,  that  I  am  to  be  intercepted 

by  the  enemy  on  my  passage.  I  shall  take  the  best  precautions  I 
can  to  obviate  their  malice.  I  set  out,  infallibly,  on  Tuesday  next, 
and  hope  to  be  with  you  in  three  weeks,  wind,  weather,  and  Whigs 
permitting!  "t 

When  Wharton  first  arrived,  he  had  found  Ripperda,  lately  re- 
turned from  Vienna,  created  a  Duke,  and  ruling  the  country  as 
prime  minister.  Great  efforts  were  expected  from  him  for  the  rege- 
neration of  Spain,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts;  but  in  caprice, 
fickleness,  and  folly,  Ripperda  might  be  worthily  compared  even  with 
Wharton  himself.  Though  a  Dutchman,  he  out-bragged  the  Span- 
iards themselves.  He  passed  the  day  in  boasting  of  the  mighty 
things  he  meant  to  do.  He  gave  the  most  opposite  assurances  in 
different  quarters ;  and  instead  of  deceiving  others,  only  made  them 
angry,  and  himself  contemptible.  According  to  William  Stanhope, 
the  British  minister,  '^  immediately  after  his  landing  at  Barcelona, 

•  Letter  to  Mr.  Robinson,  April  5,  1726.    Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol.  il  p.  638. 
t  Letter,  June  8,  1726.    Appendix. 
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all  the  officers  of  the  garrison  went  to  wait  upon  hitn,  to  whom  he 
said,  that  the  Emperor  had  150,000  men  ready  to  march  at  an 
hour's  warning,  and  that  Prince  Eugene  promised,  that  in  case  of  a 
war,  he  would  have  as  many  more  in  six  months.  He  told  them 
that,  if  the  Hanoverian  league  should  dare  to  oppose  th  ins 
the  designs  of  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  France  would  be  pillaged  on 
all  sides,  the  King  of  Prussia,  whom  he  was  pleased  always  to  call 
by  the  name  of  the  grand  grenadier,  would  be  driven  out  of  his 
country  by  the  Emperor  in  one  campaign,  as  His  Majesty  would  be 
also  in  the  same  time  out  of  his  dominions  in  Germany,  and  out  of 
his  English  ones  by  the  Pretender ;  he  added,  that  a  reconciliation 
between  France  and  Spain  should  never  be,  whilst  he  had  any  au- 
thority, and  only  wished  to  live  till  that  was  brought  about;  as  being 
assured  he  should  then  die  a  very  old  man." 

Yet  to  Mr.  Stanhope  himself,  he  professed  the  greatest  confidence 
and  friendship.  "  As  to  the  Pretender,"  he  said,  "  he  must  own  his 
having  talked  both  here  and  at  Vienna  in  his  favour,  but  that  in  his 
heart  he  was  sincerely  in  his  Majesty's  interests,  as  the  best  subject 
he  had ;  of  which  he  would  give  the  most  essential  proofs  upon  every 
occasion;  that  his  talking  in  the  manner  he  had  done,  proceeded 
from  his  opinion  of  making  his  court  to  their  Catholic  Majesties, 
but  more  especially  to  appear  zealous  in  his  religion,  which  was 
much  suspected  in  this  country,  and  to  avoid  passing  for  a  heretic, 
and  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  who  he  was  very  sure 
are  very  watchful  over  him,  and  look  upon  him  as  a  christiano 
NUEVO.  This  was  what  he  said  he  would  not,  nor  durst  not  say  to  his 
confessor;  but  called  God  to  witness  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the 
exact  sincerity  of  what  he  thus  affirmed."  Yet  when  Mr.  Stanhope 
observed  that  all  military  equipments  were  proceeding  with  the 
utmost  despatch,  and  at  a  vast  expense ;  that  the  Spaniards  were 
adding  to  the  fortifications  of  Cadiz;  that  artillery,  tents,  and 
magazines  were  all  preparing;  that  a  squadron  was  ordered  to  put 
to  sea:  when  it  was  whispered  to  him  by  the  Queen's  Confessor,  and 
other  good  authorities,  that  a  war  with  France  and  England  was 
absolutely  resolved  upon ;  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  his  Govern- 
ment, that  Ripperda's  solemn  protestations  deserved  no  credit  what- 
ever. He  concluded  that  all  his  speeches  were  designed  only  to 
gain  time,  and  amuse  the  Court  of  St.  James,  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Galleons  and  Flota,  that  were  expected  at  Cadiz  in  June,  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  treasure.  "*" 

Ripperda  had  evidently  taken  Alberoni  for  his  model ;  but  alto- 
gether wanted  both  the  lofty  genius,  and  the  laborious  application 
of  that  remarkable  man.  It  was  soon  found,  that  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  in  his  assertions,  and  any  folly  expected  from  his  charac- 
ter. Rhodomontades  were  his  only  resource  on  every  occasion.  Once 
at  his  levee,  he  boasted  that  he  had  six  very  good  friends,  God,  the 
Holy  Virgin,  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  the  King  and  Queen 

*  Mr.  W.  Stanhope  to  Lord  TowDBhend,  Madrid,  December  27, 1725. 
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of  Spain  !*  Tet  whatever  might  be  Ripperda's  degree  of  favour  in 
such  high  places,  it  is  clear  that  he  found  none  among  the  people. 
The  English  ambassador  declares,  that  ^'  he  has  for  inveterate  ene- 
mies not  only  all  the  other  ministers,  but  the  whole  Spanish  nation, 
to  whom  he  has  rendered  himself  odious  beyond  imagination.  .  .  . 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  King  is  extremely  agitated  and  uneasy, 
and  has  daily  disputes  and  quarrels  with  the  Queen,  who  does  no- 
thing but  cry  from  morning  till  night Ripperda  has  entirely 

changed  his  way  of  talking,  and  is  now  become  as  abjectly  fearful 
as  he  was  before  imperiously  intrepid.^'f  The  Austrian  ambassador, 
Count  Konigseck,  was  still  more  indignant,  finding  how  much  Rip- 
perda had  bragged  of  the  resources  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
had  promised  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  became  no  less  apparent  that  the  forwardness  of  Austria 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  Ripperda  to  the  Spanish  Court, 
with  the  view  to  embolden  them  and  recommend  himself.  Both  par- 
ties, soon  undeceived,  and  much  disappointed,  turned  round  upon 
Ripperda,  and  his  own  system  of  falsehood  crushed  him  in  its  ruins. 
On  the  14th  of  May  he  was  informed  that  the  King  dispensed  with 
his  services,  but  granted  him  a  pension  of  3000  pistoles.  His  dis- 
missal was  hailed  by  the  populace  with  loud  acclamations,  and  mut- 
tered threats  of  tearing  him  to  pieces.  Ripperda,  bewildered  with 
his  fall,  and  afraid  either  of  mob  violence,  or  of  the  Royal  resent- 
ment, adopted  the  ignominious  resolution  of  taking  refuge  in  the 
bouse  of  the  English  minister,  who  had  gone  the  day  before  to 
Aranjuez. 

On  returning  home  that  evening,  Mr.  Stanhope  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  in  his  apartments  the  lately  arrogant  Prime  Minister 
of  Spain  imploring  his  protection.  Nay,  more,  so  unmanned  was 
Ripperda  by  his  misfortune,  and  so  grateful  when  Stanhope  con- 
sented to  shelter  him,  that  he  proceeded  to  disclose  the  highest 
secrets  of  his  state.  He  communicated  the  particulars  of  the  pri- 
vate agreement  at  Vienna,  declaring  that  it  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  Religion;  and  that  the 
King  of  Spain  had  said,  that  for  such  an  object  he  would  willingly 
sell  his  very  shirt.|  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Ripperda 
may  have  exaggerated  these  designs  with  a  view  to  enhance  the 
merit  of  his  disclosures,  or  to  inflame  the  British  nation  against  the 
two  Courts  which  had  wrought  his  downfall.  All  the  while  that  he 
dictated  the  secret  articles  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  we  are  told  that  he 
^^ appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  agonies,  and  frequently  burst  into 
tears." 

*  ComentariM  de  Don  Joseph  del  Campo  Raso,  vol.  i.  p.  17.  He  truly  adds,  "Seme- 
jantes  discarsos  daban  de  sn  capacidad  la  opinion  mas  singular." 

t  Mr.  Sumbope  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  March  25,  April  11,  1726.  A  Spanish 
historian  admits  Mr.  Stanhope^s  accurate  information,  "  £1  incentivo  de  sns  Quineoi  (o 
doblones)  le  hacian  penetrar  en  lo  mas  interior  de  las  Secretarias  de  Estado."  Campo 
Baso,  ToL  i.  p.  69. 

i  Mr.  Eeene'a  Memoir  fiir  the  IXike  of  Newcastle,  June  lA,  1726. 
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The  Spanish  Court  were  both  offended  and  alarmed  at  Ripperda's 
flight,  foreseeing  the  probability  that  he  would  discover  all  he  knew* 
They  made  every  exertion  to  induce  Mr.  Stanhope  to  surrender  him; 
but  Stanhope  steadily  refused,  and  bid  them  beware  how  they  vio- 
lated in  his  person  the  right  of  an  ambassador  and  the  law  of 
Nations.  Nevertheless,  after  a  few  days  of  argument  and  alterca- 
tion, an  ALCALDE  DE  CORTB  Came  to  Stanhope  at  six  in  the  morning 
with  a  party  of  horse-guards,  and  carried  away  the  Duke  by  force. 
Stanhope  publicly  protested  against  this  act,  and  sent  home  Mr. 
Keene,  the  Consul,  with  an  account  of  it,  and  of  Ripperda's  reve- 
lations. The  affair  led  to  a  train  of  representations  and  counter- 
representations  between  the  two  Courts,  serving  only  to  embitter 
the  quarrel  between  them. 

Ripperda  was  now  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Castle  of 
Segovia;  but,  after  above  two  years'  captivity,  fortune  again  smiled 
upon  this  singular  man.  He  seduced  the  maid-servant,  and  availed 
himself  of  an  occasion,  when  the  governor  and  his  wife  were  both 
ill,  to  make  his  escape  with  her  and  with  a  corporal,  whom  he  had 
also  gained  over.  The  Duke's  faithful  valet,  meanwhile,  remained 
behind;  and  for  some  time  averted  a  discovery  by  the  pretence  that 
his  master  was  indisposed.  Ripperda,  in  real  fact,  was  so,  being 
crippled  with  gout,  and  having  the  greatest  difficulty  in  descending 
the  ladder  of  ropes  which  was  lowered  from  his  window.  Nor  could 
he  afterwards  travel  but  by  very  short  days'  journeys.  Neverthe- 
less he  safely  reached  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and,  proceeding  to 
Oporto,  embarked  for  England  under  the  name  of  Mendoza.  His 
wife,  and  some  of  his  children,  it  appears,  still  remained  in  Spain. 

On  landing  in  England,  Ripperda  was  received  by  the  government 
with  great  attention,  but  great  mystery.  They  wished  to  draw  full 
information  from  him  on  the  treaty  of  Vienna;  they  wished  to  avoid 
any  fresh  offence  with  Spain  on  his  account ;  they  therefore  avoided 
any  public  interviews  with  him;  but  sent  an  Under  Secretary  of 
State  to  meet  him  on  his  way  to  London,  and  conduct  him  privately 
to  the  house  of  Dr.  Bland,  Head  Master  of  Eton.  There  he  had 
more  than  one  conference  with  Townshend,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded with  the  same  secrecy  to  London.  After  a  little  time,  how- 
ever, he  flung  off  the  mask,  took  a  large  house  in  Soho  Square,  and 
lived  with  much  magnificence.  He  continued  a  correspondence  with 
the  English  ministers,  and  nourished  a  chimerical  hope  to  become  one 
of  their  principal  colleagues;  but  though  treated  with  regard  while 
the  differences  with  Spain  were  still  pending,  these  were  no  sooner 
adjusted  than  he  began  to  suffer  neglect  and  to  show  disgust.  In 
1731,  he  passed  over  to  Holland,  and  again  embraced  the  Protestant 
faith,  which  he  had  forsaken  when  he  attached  himself  to  the  Span- 
iards. But  he  had  not  yet  reached  the  end  of  his  vicissitudes.  He 
became  acquainted  with  one  Perez,  a  Spanish  renegade,  who  acted 
as  a  Moorish  agent  at  the  Hague,  and,  by  his  persuasion,  was  in- 
duced to  enter  the  service  of  Muley  Abdallah,  Emperor  of  Morocco* 
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He  renoanced,  or  at  lei^st  dissembled,  the  Christian  religion,"^  was 
created  a  Bashaw,  and  rose  again  to  the  direction  of  councils.  He 
led  an  army  against  the  Spaniards,  and  obtained  several  successes ; 
but  being  worsted  near  Ceuta,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  com* 
mand.  A  civil  war  in  Morocco  was,  in  some  degree,  decided  by  his 
change  of  party,  and  at  length,  retiring  to  the  protection  of  the 
Bashaw  at  Tetuan,  he  died  there  at  an  advanced  age  in  1737.  Thus 
ended  a  man  whose  character  will  be  found  far  less  romantic  than 
his  fortunes.  Among  his  mad  and  unprincipled  projects  was  one 
which  he  termed  the  ^'  Universal  Religion,"  being  a  compound  of 
the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Mahometan,  and  intended  to  reconcile 
them  in  one  common  faith.  According  to  this  notable  scheme,  the 
Messiah  was  still  to  be  expected,  and  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet, 
to  be  acknowledged  as  great  prophets ! 

In  less  than  a  month  after  Ripperda  was  disgraced  in  Spain,  France 
became  the  scene  of  another  ministerial  revolution.  The  Duke  de 
Bourbon  had  sunk  lower  and  lower  in  the  public  esteem,  from  his 
incapacity  in  business,  and  his  absolute  dependence  on  Madame  de 
Prie  and  her  creature  Paris  Duverney.  There  was  also  gradually 
growing  up  by  his  side  the  authority  destined  to  overshadow  and 
supplant  him — a  man  more  than  threescore  and  ten  years  old,  but 
of  skill  and  judgment  unimpaired,  and  an  ambition  the  more  pow- 
erful, because  able  to  restrain  itself  and  to  bide  its  time.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  afterwards  Cardinal  Fleury,  the 
King's  preceptor.  "If  ever,"  says  Voltaire,  "there  was  any  one 
happy  on  earth,  it  was  Fleury.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
amiable  and  social  of  men  till  seventy-three,  and  at  that  usual  age  of 
retirement,  came  to  be  respected  as  one  of  the  wisest.  From  1726 
to  1742  everything  throve  in  his  hands,  and  till  almost  a  nonagena- 
rian, his  mind  continued  clear,  discerning,  and  fit  for  business."t 
He  had  received  the  bishopric  of  Frejus  from  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
but  looked  upon  it  as  only  a  banishment,  and  even  signed  a  jesting 
letter  to  Cardinal  Quirini,  as  "Fleury,  Bishop  of  Frejus,  by  Divine 
indignation."  His  conduct  in  his  diocese  was,  however,  so  benevo- 
lent, regular,  and  exemplary,  as  to  attract  universal  love  and  respect; 
and  he  was  pointed  out  by  public  opinion,  as  much  as  by  some  Court 
cabals,  to  the  dying  monarch,  as  the  preceptor  for  his  infant  great- 
grandson  and  successor.  During  the  regency,  Fleury  behaved  with 
BO  much  prudence  and  circumspection,  as  not  to  offend  either  Orleans 
or  Dubois:  he  never  thrust  himself  into  state  or  Court  intrigues,  and 
only  zealously  discharged  the  duties  of  his  trust.  Gradually  he 
gained  an  absolute  control  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  and  when 

*  There  is  a  letter  preserved  to  bU  friend  M.  Trojre.  in  which  Ripperda  protests  that 
he  had  not  renounced  the  Christian  faith.  (See  Ortiz,  Compendio,  vol.  viL  p.  389.)  But 
this  seems  to  deserve  the  less  credit,  since  at  the  same  time  he  asserts  that  he  never  had 
borne,  and  never  would  bear,  arras  against  the  Spanish  Monarchy. — When  I  was  at  Te- 
tuan, in  1827, 1  made  several  inquiries  respecting  Ripperda,  but  could  find  no  trace  or 
recollection  of  him. 

t  Siede  de  Louis  XV.  eh.  iiL 
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Bourbon  came  to  the  helm,  was  desired  always  to  assist  at  the  con- 
ferences of  the  monarch  and  the  minister.  Nor  was  his  ascendency 
weakened  by  his  pupil's  marriage;  for  the  young  Queen,  of  timid 
and  shrinking  temper,  and  zealous  only  in  her  devotions,*  took  no 
great  part  in  politics.  Fleury  would  probably  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  removing  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  at  an  earlier  period,  but 
thought  it  better  to  let  circumstances  work  for  him,  and  be  carried 
down  the  propitious  current  of  events.  "  Time  and  I  against  any 
two  others,"  was  a  favourite  saying  of  the  crafty  Mazarin. 

Fleury,  therefore,  allowed  the  attack  to  come  from  the  opposite 
quarter.  Bourbon  contrived  to  draw  the  young  Queen  tohisparty, 
and  made  a  joint  application  to  his  Majesty,  that  he  might  transact 
business  without  the  intervention  of  Fleury.  On  learning  this  cabal, 
Fleury,  sure  of  his  ground,  but  affecting  great  meekness,  took  leave 
of  the  King  by  letter,  and  retired  to  his  country  house  at  Issy. 
There  he  remained  for  one  day  in  apparent  disgrace.  But  it  was 
only  for  one  day.  Louis,  in  the  utmost  concern  at  his  loss,  gave 
positive  orders  to  Bourbon  to  invite  him  back  to  Court,  which  the 
Minister  did  accordingly,  with  many  expressions  of  friendship  and  of 
wonder  at  his  sudden  retirement.f  Tet  in  June,  1726,  he  was  again 
combining  an  attack  upon  his  valued  friend,  when  Fleury  discovered 
and  crushed  him,  and  obtained,  without  difficulty,  his  dismissal  from 
office  and  banishment  to  Chantilly.  From  this  period,  then,  b^ns 
the  justly  famous  administration  of  Fleury — ^a  new  era  of  peace  and 
prosperity  to  France.  Its  monument  was  every  where  seen  inscribed^ 
not  on  brass  or  marble,  but  on  the  smiling  and  happy  faces  of  the 
people.  An  accomplished  traveller  writes  from  Dijon  in  1739, 
^^  France  is  so  much  improved,  it  would  not  be  known  to  be  the  same 
country  we  passed  through  twenty  years  ago.  Every  thing  I  see 
speaks  in  praise  of  Cardinal  Fleury.  The  roads  are  all  mended,  and 
such  good  care  taken  against  robbers,  that  you  may  cross  the  coun- 
try with  your  purse  in  your  hand.  .  .  .  The  French  are  more  changed 
than  their  roads;  instead  of  pale  yellow  faces  wrapped  up  in  blankets, 
as  we  saw  them,  the  villages  are  all  filled  with  fresh-coloured  losty 
peasants,  in  good  clothes  and  clean  linen.  It  is  incredible  what  an 
air  of  plenty  and  content  is  over  the  whole  country.''^  During  bis 
whole  government  Fleury  sought  no  riches,  and  displayed  no  splen- 
dour ;  but  lived  in  the  same  plain  and  unostentatious  manner  as  when 
in  a  private  station.  In  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  he  was  second 
only  to  Dubois.  His  abilities  were  not,  perhaps,  of  the  highest 
order ;  had  they  been  so,  they  would  probably  have  been  worn  out 
earlier  in  his  life.  The  flame  of  genius  which  dazzles  the  beholder 
is  almost  equally  certain  to  burn  and  consume  its  tenement.    Nor 

*  **Tbis  Queen  makes  no  more  of  a  dozen  masses  in  a  morning  than  Hotspur  did  of 
as  many  Lowland  Scotsmen  for  his  breakfast  P'  Mr.  Robinson  to  Mr.  Delafaye,  Sept.  16, 
1725.    Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol.  ii, 

t  Horace  Walpoleto  Lord  Townshend,  Deoember  24, 1725,  and  Dudos,  M^.  toL  iL 
p.  364. 

X  Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  to  Mr.  Wortley,  August  18, 1739. 
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wae  Fletury  wholly  free  from  the  common  defects  of  age ;  he  was  too 
fond  of  expedients  and  delays,  and  on  many  occasions  carried  his 
caution  to  timidity,  his  economy  to  avarice.  Yet  the  latter  was  ex- 
erted in  the  pnblic  expenses  as  much  as  in  his  own ;  and  if  he  was 
aflraid  of  war,  his  predecessors  for  the  most  part  had  a  far  worse 
fault — they  were  ambitious  of  it.* 

At  this  time  the  Ambassador  from  England  was  Horace  Walpole ; 
a  man  who  played  through  life  a  considerable  part,  but  chiefly 
because  he  was  brother  to  Sir  Robert.  His  own  nephew  assures  us, 
that,  so  far  from  being  a  support,  he  was  "a  dead  weight"  to  Sir 
Robert's  Ministry."*"  According  to  the  same  affectionate  relation, 
**he  knew  something  of  every  thing,  but  how  to  hold  his  tongue,  or 

how  to  apply  his  knowledge Whatever  the  subject  was,  he 

never  lost  sight  of  the  Norwich  manufactures,  but  his  language  and 
oratory  were  only  adapted  to  manufacturers."  But  intelligent  manu- 
facturers would  surely  have  been  disgusted  at  his  slovenly  person,t 
his  awkward  manner,  and  his  boisterous  buffoonery.  What  his 
French  may  have  been  we  can  only  conjecture  ;  of  his  English  it  is 
admitted  that  he  never  lost  a  strong  provincial  accent.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  unwearied  industry,  practical  knowledge,  and 
constant  readiness.  As  brother  to  so  great  a  minister,  he  enjoyed 
more  respect  and  confidence  abroad  than  a  far  abler  diplomatist 
might  have  attained.  So  little  did  he  understand  characters,  that^ 
soon  after  he  came  to  Paris,  he  paints  Fleury  in  his  despatches,  as 
^^not  very  able  in  foreign  affairs,  but  a  mighty  bigot,  insomuch  that 
the  French  themselves  think  him  too  great  a  Papist  1";^  But  ere 
long  he  came  to  perceive  the  great  abilities  and  rising  influence  of 
that  statesman,  and  cultivated  his  friendship  with  the  most' assiduous 
care.  On  the  day  when  Fleury  retired  from  Court,  Horace  Walpole 
judiciously  went  to  call  upon  him  at  Issy,  and  this  well  timed  visit 
produced  an  inconceivable  effect  upon  the  Cardinal.  He  ever  after 
looked  upon  the  Walpoles  as  his  intimate  and  personal  friends. 
"  Once,"  says  St.  Simon,  "when  I  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him 
on  his  blind  confidence  in  these  two  brothers,  Fleury  immediately 

*  Memoirs  of  George  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 

t  He  once  alluded  himself,  strangely  enough,  to  his  dress  in  a  Parliamentary-  Speech: 
— "If  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  a  low  simile,  the  Members  opposite  treat  the  Ministry  in 
the  same  way  as  I  am  treated  by  some  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance  with  respect  to 
xny  dress :  if  I  am  in  plain  clothes,  they  say  I  am  a  slovenly  dirty  fellow ;  and  if,  by 
chance,  I  have  a  suit  of  clothes  with  some  lace  upon  them,  they  cry,  *  Whatl  shall  such 
an  awkward  fellow  wear  fine  clothes?'  So  that  no  dress  I  apj^pir  in  can  possibly  please 
them !"    (Pari.  Hist.  vol.  ix.  p.  223.) 

t  See  Coze's  Life,  p.  54. 


'  [^  Fleury,"  remarks  DeTocqueville,  **  fut  du  petit  nombredes  ministres  dont  le  pen* 
pie  bonora  la  m^moire,  parce  qu'il  aima  I'Eiat  et  s'efforca  de  diminuer  ses  charges  sans 
compromettre  llionneur  de  la  France.  Cependant,  Tinflezible  bistoire,  en  constatant  le 
bien  qu'il  a  fait,  lui  adresse  de  graves  reproches.  Fleury  ^tait  fin  et  d^lie  jusqu'  ik  la 
fourberie.  Son  Economic  d^g^n^rait  sou  vent  en  une  I^inerie  dont  les  afiaires  soufiraient; 
il  n'oubliait  pas  les  injures,  et  ses  rancunes  ^taient  implacables.''  Histoire  Philoso- 
phiqoe  du  lUgne  de  Louis  XV.  vol.  i  p.  281,  chap.  13.] 
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alleged  this  visit  as  an  heroic  act  of  attachment  which  must  for  ever 
remove  all  doubts  and  scruples."* 

Thus,  then,  the  accession  of  Fleurj  to  power,  far  from  shaking, 
rather  confirmed  the  Hanover  alliance;  nor  did  the  ministers  of 
George  relax  in  their  exertions  to  extend  it.  After  some  struggle 
their  party  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Swedish  councils.  The 
Dutch,  also,  as  before  in  the  Triple  and  Quadruple  Alliances, 
adopted  the  policy  of  England,  though  from  the  slowness  of  their 
forms  they  always  came  lagging  in  the  rear.  ^^  Their  distinguishing 
talent,''  once  said  Chesterfield,  "is  to  wrangle  tenaciously  upon 
trifles."t  A  British  squadron,  under  Admiral  Hosier,  was  sent  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  blockaded  Porto  Bello.^  Admiral  Wager,  with 
another  squadron,  sailed  for  the  Baltic,  to  pursue  the  same  system 
which,  in  1719,  Stanhope  had  formed  and  Norris  executed,  and 
which  had  been  defined  "to  drive  the  Muscovites  as  far  off  as  is 
possible.";};  In  the  latter  case,  however,  as  in  the  former,  a  strong 
resolution  rendered  unnecessary  strong  measures.  The  very  appear^ 
ance  of  Wager's  fleet  off  Revel  brought  round  the  Russians  to  a  more 
pacific  temper,  and  the  death  of  the  Czarina,  soon  afterwards,  alto- 
gether dissipated  for  the  time  their  warlike  schemes. 

In  Spain,  as  in  France,  the  fall  of  the  Prime  Minister  had  pro- 
duced little  alteration  in  foreign  policy,  and  Philip  still  firmly  clung 
to  his  alliance  with  the  Emperor.  The  latter  sovereign,  also,  was 
unshaken  in  his  purpose,  and  had  just  succeeded  in  drawing  the  Eong 
of  Prussia  from  the  Hanover  alliance.  But  his  main  hope  was 
founded  on  intrigues  in  England,  through  the  means  of  Palm,  his 
resident  at  London.  It  was  easy  for  Palm  to  gain,  as  partisans,  all 
the  HanoVerian  favourites.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal  had  no  insur- 
mountable objection  to  either  Spanish  or  Austrian  gold.  To  Both- 
mar,  and  to  the  other  ministers,  the  Treaty  of  Hanover  had  always 
appeared  a  measure  far  too  English,  and  the  defection  of  Prussia 
made  them  tremble  lest  the  Electorate  should  be  overrun  with  Im- 
perial troops.  The  King  himself  had  a  strong  leaning  to  the  same 
views;  Hanover  was  always  his  paramount  object;  and  it  is  probable 
that  another  ambassador  was  not  far  mistaken  in  saying  that  "His 
Majesty  rather  considers  England  as  a  temporary  possession  to  be 
made  the  most  of  while  it  lasts,  than  as  a  perpetual  inheritance."§ 
But,  besides  his  countrymen.  Palm  also  paid  court  to  the  English 
statesmen  in  opposition,  especially  to  Pulteney  and  Bolingbroke, 
and  expected  by  this  joint  cabal  to  effect  a  change  of  ministry,  and 
a  consequent  chanfe  of  measures. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Parliament  meeting  in  January,  the  King's 
Speech  contained  this  remarkable  passage:  "I  have  received  infor- 

•  St.  Simon,  Mem.  vol.  xvi.  p.  405,  ed.  1829. 

+  To  Mr.  Dayrolles,  May  19,  1752. 

I  Lord  Stair  to  Secretary  Craggs,  June  4,  1719 .    (Hardwicke  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.) 

i  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  King  of  France,  July  20, 1724. 


[See  potUa^  chap.  xxIL] 
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mation  on  which  I  can  entirely  depend,  that  the  placing  the  Pre* 
tender  upon  the  throne  of  this  kingdom  is  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
secret  engagements  at  Vienna;  and  if  time  shall  evince  that  the 
giving  np  the  trade  of  this  nation  to  one  power,  and  Gibraltar  and 
Port  Mahon  to  another,  is  made  the  price  and  reward  of  imposing 
upon  this  kingdom  a  Popish  Pretender,  what  an  indignation  must 
this  raise  in  the  breast  of  every  Protestant  Briton !"  Such  an  in- 
dignation was,  in  fact,  raised  in  the  Commons;  an  address  of  thanks 
was  voted  by  an  immense  majority  (251  against  81):  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  to  raise  the  army  to  26,000  men,  being  an  increase 
of  8000,  and  to  vote  20,000  seamen;  and  the  supplies  granted  for 
such  objects  fell  little  short  of  8,000,000^. 

Seeing  this  general  ferment.  Palm  wrote  to  the  Emperor  advising 
him  to  disavow  any  such  secret  agreement  at  Vienna,  and  to  declare 
publicly  that  the  assertions  in  the  Speech  were  false.  Accordingly, 
Charles,  quite  ignorant  of  the  workings  of  the  English  Constitution, 
sent  over  a  most  indiscreet  memorial,  which,  by  his  order.  Palm  pre- 
sented to  the  King  and  published  to  the  country.  It  denied  the 
secret  articles;  it  used  very  intemperate  language;  and,  above  all, 
it  proceeded  to  appeal  from  the  throne  to  the  people.  Such  an 
insult  to  the  Royal  authority  and  national  honour,  could  not  be  de- 
fended by  any  party  or  any  person  in  Parliament.  Even  Shippen, 
Wyndham,  and  Pidteney,  were  loud  against  it;  and  readily  sup- 
ported an  address,  moved  by  Walpole,  "  to  express  the  highest  resent- 
ment at  the  affront  and  indignity  offered  to  His  Most  Sacred  Ma- 
jesty by  the  Memorial  delivered  by  M.  de  Palm,  the  Emperor's 
resident,  and  at  his  insolence  in  printing  and  dispersing  the  same 
throughout  the  kingdom.  *'  Nay,  more,  Palm  was  commanded  im- 
mediately to  depart  from  England. 

With  Spain  also  the  breach  had  been  widening.  William  Stan- 
hope had  left  Madrid,  and  orders  had  been  sent  from  thence  to  seize 
the  Prince  Frederick,  a  ship  belonging  to  the  South  Sea  Company, 
at  Vera  Cruz,  while  in  Europe  an  army  of  20,000  men  was  assem- 
bling for  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  The  command  was  offered  by 
Philip  to  the  best  and  bravest  of  his  generals,  the  Marquis  de  Villa- 
darias.  That  veteran  had  headed  the  first  attempt  to  recover  Gib- 
raltar in  1704 ;  and  though  not  successful,  he  had  there  displayed 
the  same  spirit  and  capacity  which  had  formerly  saved  Ceuta  from 
the  Moors  and  Cadiz  from  the  English.*  His  failure  had  convinced 
him,  of  what  further  trials  have  since  made  clear  to  the  world,  that, 
difficult  as  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  must  be  under  any  circumstances, 
it  is  absolutely  hopeless  when  the  besiegers  are  not  masters  of  the 
sea.  Villadarias,  therefore,  positively  refused  the  command,  unless 
his  master  would  provide  a  fleet  as  well  as  army ;  he  was  ready  to 
resist  attacks  under  any  disadvantages,  but  would  not  flatter  his 
sovereign,  or  hold  out  expectations  which  he  was  unable  to  fulfil ; 

*  He  defended  Ceuta  in  1698,  and  Cadiz  in  1702,  and  attacked  Gibraltar  with  Marshal 
Tes86  in  1704.    (M^m.  de  Noaiiles,  voL  iii.  p.  275.) 
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still  less  would  he  consent  to  sacrifice  brave  men  for  an  impractica- 
ble object.  Philip  still  persisting  in  his  offer,  Yilladarias  rather 
chose  to  resign  all  his  employments,  and  to  retire  from  the  army.* 
He  withdrew  accordingly  from  his  long  services,  with  a  glorious 
poverty  and  unblemished  reputation ;  and  his  memory  deserves  to 
be  ever  revered  by  Spain  as  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  sons ;  by  Eng- 
land as  one  of  her  most  chivalrous  opponents. 

Philip  found,  however,  a  less  scrupulous,  or  more  sanguine  Gene- 
ral, in  the  Gonde  de  Las  Torres,  who  had  formerly  run  before  Lord 
Peterborough  in  Valencia,  and  who  now  bragged  (but  this  was  only 
till  he  saw  the  enemy)  that  in  six  weeks  he  would  plant  his  standards 
on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  drive  the  heretics  into  the  sea!  His 
boast  was,  no  doubt,  highly  admired  by  the  Spanish  Court,  but  was 
not  altogether  confirmed  by  the  event.  Trenches  were  opened  be- 
fore the  place  on  the  11th  of  February,  and  all  communication  with 
it  by  sea  or  land  was  prohibited  upon  pain  of  death.f  Gibraltar 
was  already  well  provided  for  defence:  a  squadron  of  six  men  of  war 
rode  in  its  harbour,  and  protected  constant  supplies  of  fresh  provi- 
sions from  Tangier  and  Tetuan.  By  various  reinforcements,  the 
garrison  was  raised  to  six  thousand  men ;  and  the  Earl  of  Portmere, 
the  Governor,  though  nearly  fourscore  years  of  age,  resolved  to  con- 
duct the  defence  in  person,  and  hastened  from  England  to  his  post. 
The  besiegers  threw  a  great  quantity  of  bombs  into  the  place,  but 
with  little  damage,  and  no  result.  A  mine  on  which  they  had 
formed  high  hopes,  served  only,  says  their  own  historian,  to  remind 
them  of  the  cave  of  Montesinos,  in  Don  Quixote  !^  Their  proceed- 
ings gave  scarcely  any  concern  or  uneasiness  to  the  garrison,  while 
the  Spanish  army  soon  melted  to  half  its  numbers  from  slaughter, 
sickness,  or  desertion,  and  in  four  months  was  glad  of  the  slightest 
pretext  to  raise  the  siege. 

A  general  war  seemed  now  inevitable.  But  the  Emperor  per- 
ceived that  he  was  overmatched,  and  when  he  felt  weakness,  as  is 
usual,  he  professed  moderation.  Russia  had  fallen  away  from  him, 
and  Prussia  was  again  wavering;  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  had  openly 
joined  the  Hanover  allies;  and  the  Spaniards,  it  appeared,  could  not 
even  conquer  a  fortress  upon  their  own  shores.  In  England,  the 
cabals  against  the  ministry,  though  still  proceeding,  had  not  yet 
been  attended  with  effect,  and  could  not  any  longer  be  safely  awaited. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Charles  resolved  to  sacrifice  Spain  to 
his  own  security;  and  his  new-born  moderation  was  well  seconded  by 
the  pacific  temper  of  Walpole  and  of  Fleury.  After  a  short  negotia- 
tion, through  the  mediation  of  France,  the  Austrian  ambassador 
signed  at  Paris,  on  the  81st  of  May,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with 
England,  France,  and  Holland.  The  Emperor  consented  to  suspend 
for  seven  years  the  charter  of  the  Ostend  Company;  to  confirm  all 

•  Ortiz,  Compendio,  vol.  vii.  p.  404. 

■f  Mr.  W.  Stanhope  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  February  10,  1727.    Appendix. 

i  Gampo  Raso  Comeot  toL  L  p.  108. 
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the  treaties  previous  to  1725,  and  to  refer  any  other  discussions  to  a 
General  Congress. 

Spain  also  was  treated  of,  though  not  treated  with,  at  Paris.  The 
fifth  article  provided  that  Admiral  Hosier  should  raise  the  blockade 
of  Porto  Bello,  and  the  galleons  be  permitted  to  return  to  Spain. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  expected  that  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  should 
be  discontinued,  and  the  Prince  Frederick  restored.  But  though 
these  preliminaries  were  signed  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  they  were  not  ratified  by  Philip ;  and  though  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar,  he  did  not  relinquish  his  pretensions,  and  the  two 
nations  still  continued  in  a  state  between  peace  and  war. 

The  satisfaction  of  Walpole  at  seeing  hostilities  averted  was  not 
unmixed,  for,  in  proportion  as  the  foreign  tempest  cleared,  another 
seemed  gathering  at  home.  By  large  payments,  and  larger  pro- 
mises, Bolingbroke  had  wholly  gained  over  the  Duchess  of  Kendal. 
She  did  not,  indeed,  openly  declare  against  the  Ministers,  from 
whom  she  received  a  yearly  pension  of  7500Z.,  besides  sundry  gratifi- 
cations and  presents;  but  she  endeavoured  to  sink  them  in  the  King's 
opinion,  and  to  obtain  not  only  the  complete  restoration  of  Boling- 
broke, but  his  accession  to  power.  On  one  occasion  she  gave  the 
King  a  memorial  from  her  friend,  drawn  up,  no  doubt,  with  his  usual 
skill,  declaring  that  the  kingdom  must  be  inevitably  ruined  should 
Walpole  continue  minister;  and,  in  conclusion,  entreating  an  audi- 
ence, that  Bolingbroke  might  make  good  his  assertions.  This  me- 
morial, however,  the  King  quietly  put  into  the  hands  of  Walpole 
himself.  Sir  Robert,  whose  sagacity  never  forsook  him,  observed 
that  the  cover  was  not  sealed,  and  that  therefore  the  deliverer  of  it 
must  certainly  have  known  and  sanctioned  its  contents.  On  the 
two  Turks,  the  King's  attendants,  disclaiming  all  knowledge  of  it, 
he  went  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  who  owned  the  part  she  had 
acted,  adding,  however,  some  false  and  frivolous  excuses.  ^^I  then," 
says  Walpole,  "earnestly  desired  the  King  to  admit  Bolingbroke  to 
the  audience  he  solicited,  and  said,  that  if  this  was  not  done,  the 
clamour  would  be,  that  I  kept  his  Majesty  to  myself,  and  would 
allow  none  to  come  near  him  to  tell  the  truth."*  Through  this 
means  was  Bolingbroke  admitted,  but  his  representations  produced 
no  effect;  and  the  King  afterwards  mentioned  them  slightingly  to 
his  minister,  and  called  them  bagatelles  !  But  Sir  Robert  was 
not  ignorant  that  this  attack,  though  now  warded  off,  would  be  con- 
stantly pointed  anew,  and  that  a  genius  so  transcendent  as  Boling- 
broke is  formidable  even  in  its  wildest  schemes.  The  influence  of 
the  Duchess  of  Kendal  might  be  once  repulsed,  but  not  very  long 
resisted;  for  it  is  almost  incredible  how  much  even  the  weakest  mind 
can  control  and  sway  even  the  strongest  by  habits  of  access  at  all 
hours.  In  Walpole's  own  words,  ^^as  St.  John  had  the  Duchess  en- 
tirely on  his  side,  I  need  not  add  what  must,  or  might  in  time,  have 
been  the  consequence."     Speaker  Onslow  was  even  assured  by  Mr. 

*  Mr.  Etongh's  Minutes  of  a  Conyenation  with  Walpole,  September  13,  1737. 
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Pelham  that  Walpole  was  so  convinced  of  his  approaching  downfall, 
that  he  had  determined  to  retire  with  a  peerage ;  and  was  withheld 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales.'*'  It  is  probable  that  this  might  be  a  sudden  sally,  but 
never  a  fixed  resolution;  and  Walpole  had  the  less  reason  to  be  very 
solicitous  about  a  peerage  since  that  honour  had  recently  been  con- 
ferred upon  his  son.  Certain  it  is  that  Bolingbroke  fiilly  expected 
that,  in  the  next  session,  his  restoration  would  be  completed-r-per- 
haps  his  administration  renewed. 

All  these  projects  and  hopes,  however,  were  postponed  till  the 
King's  expected  return  from  Hanover.     He  had  set  out  for  that 

ilace  on  the  8d  of  June,  O.S.,  with  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  and 
fOrd  Townshend  in  his  train.  Late  on  the  9th  he  arrived  at  Delden, 
apparently  in  perfect  health,  and  again  resumed  his  journey  at  four 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  But  as  he  was  travelling  that  forenoon, 
he  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  in  his  coach,  and  on  coming  to 
Ippenburen  was  observed  to  be  quite  lethargic  ;  his  hands  were  mo- 
tionless, his  eyes  fixed,  and  his  tongue  hung  out  of  his  mouth.  His 
attendants  wished  to  stop  at  Ippenburen,  and  obtain  assistance ;  but 
the  King  recovered  his  speech  so  far  as  to  cry  out  several  times, 
impatiently,  ^^Osnabruck!  Osnabruck!"  Even  in  that  extremity 
these  well-trained  courtiers  durst  not  disobey  him,  and  hastened  on. 
But  when  they  reached  Osnabruck  the  King  was  already  dead.  He 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  his  brother  the  Prince-Bishop,  and  imme- 
diately blooded;  but  all  attempts  to  recover  him  were  useless.  His 
interment  took  place  at  Hanover,  in  the  vault  of  his  ancestors. 
And  thus  suddenly  closed  his  checkered  and  eventful,  but,  on  the 
whole,  prosperous,  constitutional,  and  indulgent  reign. 

An  express  was  sent  with  the  fatal  news  to  Lord  Townshend,  and 
another  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  who  were  both  at  different  places 
in  the  rear.  The  minister,  after  proceeding  to  Osnabruck,  and  find- 
ing that  all  was  over,  hastened  back  to  England.  The  favourite  tore 
her  hair  and  beat  her  breast,  with  other  signs  of  extreme  grief,  and 
then  dismissing  the  English  ladies  who  attended  her,  travelled  on- 
wards to  Brunswick.  She  did  not  disdain,  however,  again  to  honour 
England  with  her  presence,  residing  chiefly  at  Kendal  House,  near 
Twickenham,  till  her  death,  in  1743,  when  she  left  enormous  wealth 
to  be  divided  amongst  her  German  relatives. 

The  reader,  who  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First  has  seen  his 
mistresses  so  often  mentioned  and  his  consort  not  once,  will  be  sur- 

Erised  to  learn  that  the  latter  had  died  only  seven  months  before 
er  husband.  Sophia-Dorothea  of  Zell  was  the  name  and  lineage  of 
this  unfortunate  princess.  When  married,  in  1682,  she  was  young, 
accomplished,  beautiful.  But  with  indiscretion,  though  probably  no 
more  than  indiscretion,  she  received  the  attentions  of  Count  Konigs- 
mark,  a  Swedish  nobleman  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  Hanover. 

*  Speaker  Onslow's  Remarks,  Coxe's  Walpolei  vol.  ii.  p.  571.  See  alsoSwlA's  Letter 
to  Sheridan,  May  13,  1727. 
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Her  hufiband  was  absent  at  the  army;  her  father-in-law,  the  old 
Elector,  was  prepossessed  against  her,  partly  by  the  cabals  of  his 
mistress,  and  partly  by  her  own  imprudence  of  behaviour.  The 
details  of  this  transaction,  and  of  the  black  deed  that  followed  it, 
are  shrouded  in  mystery ;  thus  much  only  is  certain,  that  one  even- 
ing as  Konigsmark  had  come  out  of  the  apartment  of  the  Princess, 
and  was  crossing  a  passage  in  the  palace,  several  persons,  who  had 
been  ready  posted,  rushed  upon  and  despatched  him.  The  spot  of 
this  murder  is  still  shown;  and  many  years  afterwards,  in  some 
repairs,  the  bones  of  the  unhappy  man  were  discovered  beneath  the 
floor.  The  Princess  was  placed  under  arrest ;  the  Prince,  on  his 
return,  was  convinced  of  her  guilt,  and  concurred  in  her  imprison- 
ment, and  obtained  from  the  Consistory  a  divorce  in  December, 
1694.  Sophia  was  closely  confined  to  the  solitary  castle  of  Ahlen, 
where  she  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  for  thity-two  years,  till, 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1726,  she  was  released  by  death,  when 
she  was  mentioned  in  the  Gazette  as  Electress-Dowager  of  Hanover. 
During  her  confinement  she  used  to  receive  the  sacrament  every 
week,  and  never  failed  on  those  occasions  to  make  a  solemn  protesta- 
tion of  her  innocence.  Her  son,  afterwards  George  the  Second,. was 
fully  convinced  of  it;  once,  it  is  said,  he  made  a  romantic  attempt 
to  see  her,  crossing  the  river  opposite  the  castle  on  horseback,  but 
was  prevented  by  Baron  Bulow,  to  whose  care  she  was  committed. 
He  secretly  kept  her  picture,  and  had  determined,  in  the  event  of 
her  surviving  his  accession,  to  have  restored  her  to  liberty,  and  ac- 
knowledged her  as  Queen-Dowager. 

If  we  may  trust  some  rumours  whispered  at  the  time  in  Germany, 
the  death  of  this  ill-fated  Princess  hastened  that  of  George.  It  is 
said  that  in  her  last  illness  she  had  delivered  to  a  faithful  attendant 
a  letter  to  her  husband,  upon  promise  that  it  should  be  given  into 
his  own  hands.  It  contained  a  protestation  of  her  innocence,  a  re- 
proach for  his  hard  usage,  and  a  citation  or  summons  to  appear 
within  a  year  and  a  day  at  the  Divine  tribunal,  and  there  to  answer 
for  the  long  and  many  injuries  she  had  received  from  him.  As  this 
letter  could  not  with  safety  to  the  bearer  be  delivered  in  England,  it 
was  given  to  the  King  in  his  coach,  on  his  entering  Germany.  He 
opened  it  immediately,  and,  it  is  added,  was  so  struck  with  the  unex- 
pected contents  and  fatal  citation,  as  to  fall  at  once  into  the  con- 
vulsion of  which  he  died.* 

Another  rumour,  not  incompatible  with  the  former,  states,  that 
Sophia  having  made  a  will,  bequeathing  her  personal  property  to 
her  son,  the  document  was  taken  to  her  husband  in  England,  and 
by  him  destroyed.  Such  a  story,  however,  rests  only  on  Court 
gossip,  and  seems  quite  at  variance  with  the  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
love  of  justice,  which  eminently  distinguished  George  the  First.  If 
it  be  really  true,  the  act  was  very  speedily  retaliated  upon  him  who 

*  See  Lockbart's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  352.  The  letter  containing  this  account  was 
shown  him  in  the  same  year  by  Count  Welling,  Governor  of  Luxemburg.  But  some 
people  believed  the  whole  to  be  a  &brication. 
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wrought  it.  For  George  the  First,  himself,  had  made  a  wiU,  with 
large  legacies,  as  was  believed,  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  her 
niece  (some  said  her  daughter)  Lady  Walsingham.  One  copy  of 
this  will  he  had  intrusted  to  Dr.  Wake,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  produced  it  at  the  very  first  Council  attended  by  the  new  King, 
expecting  that  His  Majesty  would  immediately  open  and  read  it. 
But  George  the  Second,  without  saying  a  single  word,  put  it  in  his 
pocket  and  strode  out  of  the  apartment ;  the  Archbishop  was  too 
courtly  or  too  timid  to  complain,  and  the  whole  transaction  remained 
buried  in  silence.  Another  copy,  it  is  said,  had  been  deposited  with 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  but  His  Highness  was  silenced  by  a  well- 
timed  subsidy ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  married  Lady  Walsing- 
ham in  1733,  and  who  threatened  a  suit  in  Chancery  for  her  sup- 
posed legacy,  received,  it  is  reported,  in  lieu  of  it,  the  sum  of 
20,000^.* 

•  Walpole'g  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  459,  and  Remlniscenoes,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  295.  Iq 
her  later  years,  Lady  SufTolk  lived  in  a  villa  close  to  Horace  Walpole's ;  and  this  old  wo- 
man (I  mean  the  former)  communicated  many  curious  anecdotes.^ 


'  [See  also  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second,  chap,  xzxviii. 
There  is  an  editorial  note  by  Mr.  Croker,  in  which  he  says,  "•  It  is  certain  that  Lord  Mer- 
vey  believed,  perhaps  knew,  of  the  suppression  of  tlie  will,  (of  George  the  First,)  for  I 
find  a  fragment  of  the  memoirs  (part  no  doubt  of  one  of  the  lost  passages),  highly 
blaming  <  George  Wt  if^utUce  in  tMcmg  his  father's  wiU,^ ''] 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

George  the  Second  was  born  in  1683,  and  had  married  in  1705 
Princess  Caroline  of  Anspach,  by  whom  he  had  four  daughters  and 
two  sons ;  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  bom  in  1707,  and  William 
Duke  of  Cumberland  in  1721.  His  parts,  I  think,  were  not  so  good 
as  his  father's,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  had  much  less  reserve  and 
shyness,  and  he  possessed  another  inestimable  advantage  over  him — 
he  could  speak  English  fluently,  though  not  without  a  foreign  accent.^ 
His  diminutive  person,  pinched  features,  and  frequent  starts  of  pas- 
sion, were  not  favourable  to  the  Royal  dignity,  and  his  mind  still 
less.  He  had  scarcely  one  kingly  quality,  except  personal  courage 
and  justice.  The  former  he  had  highly  signalised  at  the  battle  of 
Ottdenarde  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  destined  to  display  again  as 
sovereign  at  Dettingen ;  and  even  in  peace  he  was  so  fond  of  the 
army,  and  of  military  details,  that  his  nickname  among  the  Jacobites 
was  "  the  Captain.*'  A  love  of  justice  was  apparent  in  all  the  natu- 
ral movements  of  his  mind.  But  avarice,  that  most  unprincely  of 
all  passions,  sat  enshrined  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  bosom.  Its 
twitches  were  shown  on  all  occasions.  His  purse  was  often  in  his 
hands,  not  to  give  from  it,  but  to  feel,  and  count  over.*  An  extreme 
minuteness  and  precision  in  keeping  his  private  accounts  saved  him 
a  little  money,  and  lost  him  a  great  deal  of  time.  "  He  has  often 
told  meliimself,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  ^Hhat  little  things  affected 
him  more  than  great  ones ;  and  this  was  so  true,  that  I  have  often 
seen  him  put  so  much  out  of  humour  at  his  private  levee,  by  a  mis- 
take or  blunder  of  a  valet  de  chambre,  that  the  gaping  crowd  admitted 
to  his  public  levee  have  trom  his  looks  and  silence  concluded  that  he 
had  just  received  some  dreadful  news."  ....  On  the  same  principle, 
"  he  troubled  himself  little  about  religion,  but  jogged  on  quietly  in 
that  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  without  scruples,  doubts,  zeal,  or 
inquiry."  Of  acquired  knowledge  he  had  little,  professing  great 
contempt  for  literature ;  but  he  sometimes  read  history,  and  had  an 
excellent  memory  for  dates.     His  habits  were  very  temperate,  and 

*  "  Soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  England,  Mrs. ^  one  of  the  bed-cbamber  women, 

with  whom  he  was  in  love,  seeing  him  count  his  money  over  very  oflen,  said  to  him, 
'  Sir,  I  can  bear  it  no  longer ;  if  you  count  your  money  once  more  I  will  leave  the  room  1'  ** 
Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 


*  ["It  is  said  he  never  oould  pronounce  P  or  G.  Hence  two  of  his  noted  sayings— 
*I  hate  all  SoeXB  and  Bainters,' — and  '  X  do  love  old  Brentford;  it  reminds  me  so  much 
of  Faimany.' "    GampbeU's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  630,  note,  ohap.  cxxvi.] 

VOL.  I.  T 
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80  regular,  that  he  scarce  ever  deyiated  from  his  beaten  daily  track: 
in  the  words  of  one  of  his  courtiers,  ^^he  seems  to  think  his  having 
done  a  thing  to-day  an  unanswerable  reason  for  his  doing  it  to- 
morrow."'*' business  he  understood  well,  and  transacted  with  plea- 
sure. Like  his  father,  he  was  far  too  Hanoverian  in  his  politics, 
nor  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  mistresses.  But  his  reign  of 
thirty-three  years  deserves  this  praise,  that  it  never  once  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  nor  harshly  enforced  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Grown;  that  its  last  period  was  illumined  by  the  glories  of 
Wolfe  and  of  Chatham ;  and  that  it  left  the  dynasty  secure,  the 
constitution  unimpaired,  and  the  people  prosperous.^ 

Queen  Caroline  had  been  handsome  in  her  youth,  and  to  the  last 
retained  great  expression  in  her  countenance,  and  sweetness  in  her 
smile.  Her  character  was  without  a  blemish,  and  her  conduct  al- 
ways marked  by  judgment  and  good  sense.  During  the  violent 
quarrels  between  her  husband  and  his  father,  she  had  behaved  so 
prudently  that  she  equally  retained  the  affection  of  the  first  and 
the  esteem  of  the  latter.  With  the  nation  also  she  was  more  popular 
than  any  other  member  of  her  family,  till  George  the  Third.  Her 
manner  most  happily  combined  the  Royal  dignity  with  female  grace, 
and  her  conversation  was  agreeable  in  all  its  varieties,  from  mimicry 
and  repartee  up  to  metaphysics.  In  fact,  her  only  faults  were  those 
of  a  Philaminte  or  a  Belise.f  She  was  fond  of  talking  on  all  learned 
subjects,  and  understood  something  of  a  few.  Her  toilet  was  a 
strange  medley;  prayers,  and  sometimes  a  sermon,  were  read;  tattle 
and  gossip  succeeded;  metaphysics  found  a  place;  the  head-dress 
was  not  forgotten ;  divines  stood  grouped  with  courtiers,  and  philoso- 
phers with  ladies !  On  the  table,  perhaps,  lay  heaped  together,  the 
newest  ode  by  Stephen  Duck*  upon  her  beauty,  her  last  letter  from 
Leibnitz  upon  Free  Will,  and  the  most  high-wrought  panegyric  of 
Dr.  Clarke,  on  her  "inimitable  sweetness  of  temper,"  "impartial 
love  of  truth,"  and  "very  particular  and  uncommon  degree  of  know- 
ledge, even  on  matters  of  the  most  abstract  speculation.  "J  Her 
great  delight  was  to  make  theologians  dispute  in  her  presence,  and 
argue  controverted  points,  on  which  it  has  been  said,  perhaps  un- 
truly, that  her  own  faith  was  wavering.  But  no  doubt  can  exist  as 
to  her  discerning  and  most  praiseworthy  patronage  of  worth  and 
learning  in  the  Church:  the  most  able  and  pious  men  were  every 
where  sought  out  and  preferred,  and  the  Episcopal  Bench  was  graced 

*  Lord  Hervey  to  Horace  Walpole,  October  31, 1735. 

t  See  Moliere— 'Les  Femmes  Savantea. 

X  See  his  dedication  to  his  own  and  Leibnitz's  Letters,  pp.  iiL — ziii.  ed.  1717. 


>  [See  appended  to  this  chapter  Lord  Chesterfield's  **  Characters"  of  Geoige  the  Seoond 
and  of  Queen  Caroline.] 

*  [See  Southey's  Lives  of  the  "■  Uneducated  Poets"  ibr  an  aoooant  of  this  humble  poet^ 
told  with  all  the  pleasing  efiect  which  the  late  Laureate  knew  so  well  how  to  give 
to  subjects  apparently  unpronnsing.  **He  was, indeed,"  says  Mr.  Sonthey,  "a  modest, 
diligent,  stu<liou8,  good  man ;  and  the  patronage  which  he  obtained  is  far  more  honourable 
to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  than  the  temper  which  may  censure  or  ridicule  it,  can  be  to  ours." 
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by  snob  men  as  Hare,  Sberlook,  and  Bailor.  "^  Even  to  ber  enemies 
she  could  sbow  favour^  if  they  could  show  merit:  through  her  inter- 
cession were  Carte  the  historian  and  Lord  Lansdowne  the  poet  re- 
called from  exile,  and  the  former  enabled  to  show  his  gratitude  by 
renewing  his  intrigues  for  the  Pretender. 

In  fact,  so  great  was  the  influence  of  Queen  Caroline  over  her 
husband,  that  neither  in  the  Church  nor  in  the  State  were  any  ap- 
pointments made  without  her  having  at  least  some  share  in  them,  and 
during  ten  years  she  may  be  said  to  have  governed  England.  But 
she  was  one  of  those  ^^who,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules." 
Her  power  was  felt,  not  displayed.  She  had  the  art  of  instilling 
ideas  into  the  King's  mind,  which  after  a  time  he  found  there,  and 
believed  to  be  his  own.  It  was  her  plan  always  to  affect  to  retire 
when  the  Minister  came  to  the  King,  declaring  that  she  did  not 
understand  business,  and  only  remaining  as  it  seemed  to  obey  His 
Majesty's  commands.  By  her  management  he  never  became  jealous, 
nor  she  boastful,  of  authority.  Nay,  so  ready  was  she  to  consult 
and  comply  with  all  his  inclinations,  that  she  lived  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  his  mistress,  one  of  her  bed-chamber  women.^  This 
was  I&nrietta,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  and  married  to  Mr. 
Howard,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Suffolk.  The 
Queen  used  to  call  her  in  banter  her  sister  Howard,  and  was  pleased 
to  employ  her  at  her  toilet,  or  in  menial  offices  about  her  person.f 
Lady  Suffolk  was  placid,  good-natured,  and  kind-hearted,  but  very 
deaf,  and  not  remarkable  for  wit.  Though  the  King  passed  half 
his  time  in  her  company,  her  influence  was  quite  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  Queen;  she  could  obtain  from  George  but  little  attention  and 
less  pay,  and  at  length,  weary  of  a  post  so  unprofitable  as  that  of  a 
favourite  without  favour,  she  left  him,  and  withdrew  from  Court  in 
17344 

It  seemed,  however,  so  difficult  to  believe  that  the  wife  should  be 
always  preferred  to  the  mistress,  that  Lady  Suffolk  received  a  large 
share  of  homage  and  solicitation.  All  the  wits  in  Opposition  courted 
her  friendship,  and  celebrated  her  perfections.  Pope,  Gay,  Arbuth- 
not,  the  eloquent  Bolingbroke,  and  the  chivalrous  Peterborough, 
formed  a  galaxy  of  genius  around  her,  and  she  shines  in  history  with 
a  lustre  not  her  own.    Even  the  moody  Swift  declares,  "I  know  no 

*  BntleFf  author  of  the  celebrated  ^  Analogy,"  was  then  living  obscurely  in  the  oountiy 
as  rector  of  Stanhope.  The  Queen  thought  that  he  was  dead,  and  asked  the  question 
of  Archbishop  Blackbume.  *'  No,  Madam,"  said  His  Grace,  *^  but  he  is  buried  I'*  The 
Queen  took  the  hint,  and  put  down  Butler  in  her  list  for  a  vacant  bishopric,  which  he 
obtained  after  her  death.    See  the  Life  of  Seeker,  and  Coxe's  Walpole,  pp.  551  and  554. 

!  Memoirs  of  Horace  VlTalpoIe,  vol.  i.  p.  513. 
Horace  Walpole,  and  alter  him  Archdeacon  Coxe,  state  that  Gay,  Swift,  and  Ches- 
terfield all  felt  into  disgrace  at  Court  by  supposing  Lady  Sufiblk's  influence  to  be  greater 
than  the  Queen's,  and  leaning  only  on  the  former.    But  the  falsehood  of  these  stories  and 
•nnniaes  is  well  shown  by  the  editor  of  the  Suffolk  Letters.    (See  especially  his  note, 


*  [See  some  extracts  ftom  an  unpublished,  privately  printed,  Diary  of  Lord  Chancellor 
King^s  on  the  subject  of  Queen  (Proline's  influence  and  her  conduct  to  her  husband, 
quoted  in  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  voL  iv.chap.  cxxvi.] 
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person  of  your  sex  for  whom  I  hare  so  great  an  esteem/'*  and  even 
ner  deafness  becomes  modesty  and  merit  in  the  graceful  lines  of 
Pope.f* 

The  despatch  from  Lord  Townshend,  announcing  the  King's  death, 
reached  London  on  the  14th  of  June.  Walpole  immediately  hast- 
ened to  the  palace  of  Richmond,  where  he  was  J;old  that  the  Prince, 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  had  retired  to  bed  for  an  afternoon 
slumber.  His  Highness  (so  we  may  call  him  for  the  last  time)  being 
awakened,  at  Walpole's  desire,  started  up  and  made  his  appearance 
half-dressed.  Walpole  knelt  down  and  kissed  his  hand ;  but  the  King 
was  at  first  incredulous,  nor  convinced  of  the  truth,  until  Townshend's 
letter  was  produced.  The  minister  then  inquired  whom  his  Majesty 
would  be  pleased  to  appoint  to  draw  up  the  necessarr  declaration  to 
the  Privy  Council,  fully  hoping  that  the  choice  would  fall  upon  him- 
self. ^'Gompton,''  answered  the  King  shortly,  and  Walpole  with- 
drew in  the  deepest  disappointment.;}; 

Sir  Spencer  Compton,  the  second  surviving  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1715,  and  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  on  the  revival  of  that  Order.  He  and  Lord  Scarborough  had 
been  the  chief  favourites  of  the  King  as  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was 
respectable  in  his  private,  regular  in  his  public,  character.  In  the 
Speaker's  chair,  where  form  rather  than  substance  is  required,  he 
had  fulfilled  his  duty  well,  but  the  seals  of  office  were  too  heavy  for 
his  hands.     So  little  acquainted  was  he  with  real  business,  that  when 

vol.  ii.  p.  84.)  All  the  stories  of  Horace  Walpole  are  to  be  received  with  great  caution; 
but  his  Rcminisceiicefs  above  all,  writteu  in  his  dotage,  teem  with  the  grossest  inaccun- 
des  and  most  incredible  assertions. 

•  To  Lady  Suffolk,  November  21,  1730. 
f  AAer  a  long  panegyric,  he  concludes : — 

**Has  she  no  faults  then,  Envy  says,  Sir? 
Yes,  she  has  one,  I  must  aver,— 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her, 
The  woman's  deaf,  and  will  not  hear !" 

These  lines  have  also  been  ascribed  to  Lord  Peterborough. 

X  Minutes  of  Conversation  with  Mr.  Scrope,  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  a.  p.  519. 


'  [See  fragment  of  a  "Character"  of  Lady  Suffolk  first  printed  in  1845,  in  Lord  Ma« 
hon's  collective  edition  of  Chesterfield's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  Respecting  the  favour- 
ite's influence,  Lord  Chesterfield  says:  **In  the  meantime  the  busy  and  speculative 
politicians  of  the  ante-cliambers,  who  know  everything,  but  know  everything  wrong, 
namraily  concluded  that  a  lady  with  whom  the  King  passed  so  many  hours  every  day 
must  necessarily  have  some  interest  with  him,  and  consequently  applied  to  her.  Her 
lodgings  grew  more  and  more  frequented  by  busy  faces,  both  of  men  and  women.  So- 
licitations surrounded  her,  which  she  did  not  reject,  knowing  that  the  opinion  of  having 
power  often  procures  power.  Nor  did  she  promise  to  support  them,  conscious  that  she 
had  not  the  power  to  do  it  But  she  hesitated  inclinations  to  serve,  the  difficulties  of 
doing  it,  and  all  that  trite  cant  of  those  who  with  power  wiU  not,  and  of  those  who 
without  power  cannot,  grant  the  requested  favours.  To  my  knowledge  she  sincerely 
tried  to  serve  some,  but  without  effect ;  she  could  not  even  procure  a  place  of  200^  a 
year  for  John  Gay,  a  very  poor  and  honest  man,  and  no  bad  poet,  only  because  he  was 
a  poet,  which  the  King  considered  as  a  mechanic.  The  Queen  had  taken  good  care 
that  Lady  Suffolk's  apartment  should  not  lead  to  power  and  favour,  and  from  time  to 
time  made  her  feel  her  inferiority  by  hindering  the  King  from  going  to  her  room  for 
three  or  four  days,  representing  it  as  the  seat  of  a  political  faction.*' 

See  also  Lord  Herve/e  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  IL,  voL  I  chap,  ii.] 
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Walpole  conrejed  to  him  the  King's  commands,  he  avowed  his  igno- 
rance, and  begged  Walpole  to  draw  np  the  Declaration  for  him.  Sir 
Robert  willingly  complied,  and  the  Declaration  which  he  wrote  was 
carried  by  Gompton  to  the  King. 

Seeing  the  weakness  of  his  rival,  Walpole,  with  his  usual  sagacity, 
said  to  his  friend  Sir  William  Tonge,  "I  shall  certainly  go  out,  but 
let.  me  advise  you  not  to  go  into  violent  opposition,  as  we  must  soon 
come  in  again."  It  was  not  easy  (such  was  the  jealousv  between 
them)  for  any  minister  of  George  the  First  to  stand  well  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Pulteney,  moreover,  had  taken  care  to  repeat, 
or  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  some  disrespectful  expressions  which  Wal- 
pole had  used  in  1720.*  Yet  Sir  Robert,  on  returning  to  office, 
had  not  neglected  to  found  his  future,  as  far  as  he  could  venture, 
without  hazarding  his  present  favour.  He  had  obtained  from  the  King 
the  Garter  for  Lord  Scarborough,  and  had  often  gratified  with  places 
other  personal  adherents  of  the  Prince. f  Above  all,  Walpole  had  now 
Queen  Caroline  on  his  side.  He  had  gained  her  regard  by  his  atten- ' 
tions,  her  esteem  by  his  abilities ;  she  perceived  that  no  one  could  sur- 
pass him  in  financial  skill,  and  that  the  late  King  was  scarcely  mis- 
taken, when  he  said  to  her  one  day  in  chapel,  that  Walpole  could 
change  stones  into  gold!:^  At  this  crisis  also,  he  fixed  and  secured 
her  favour,  by  a  well-timed  oflFer  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  join- 
ture for  Her  Majesty  of  100,000Z.  a  year,  while  Compton  only  ven- 
tured to  propose  60,000Z.  What  better  proof  could  be  required 
that  Walpole  was  fittest  for  Prime  Minister? 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  triumph  of  Compton  endured  but 
a  few  days.  Caroline,  without  openly  opposing  the  King's  resolu- 
tion, represented  to  him  the  rashness  and  danger  of  dismissing  a 
prosperous  and  well-established  government;  she  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  incapacity  of  Compton,  in  applying  for  assistance 
to  the  very  minister  whom  he  displaced ;  and  she  added,  that  Wal- 
pole had  agreed  to  carry  through  the  House  of  Commons  an  in- 
crease of  130,000/.  to  the  Civil  List.  Such  arguments  had  their 
due  weight  with  George,  while  Horace  Walpole  arriving  from  Paris, 
artfully  magnified  to  him  the  difficulties  of  foreign  negotiations  in 
new  hands.  Compton  himself  was  now  beginning  to  see  the  shoals 
and  rocks  before  lum.  He  could  scarcely  hope  to  contend  at  once 
with  the  Tories  and  with  Walpole  and  his  friends,  in  opposition;  «nd 
to  join  the  Tories  at  that  juncture  seemed  a  hazardous  experiment. 
Thus  his  own  sense  of  danger  combining  with  the  rising  doubts  of 
the  King,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  his  commission,  and  the  King 
to  re-appoint  the  old  ministers.    No  change  took  place  in  the  Ca- 

*  AoooTding  to  Pulteney,  this  oonversation  passed  on  the  reconciliation  in  the  Koyal 
Family  in  1720.  Pulteney  asked  Walpole  what  terms  he  had  made  for  the  Prince. 
**To  which  yon  answered,  with  a  sneer,  Why  he  is  to  go  to  Court  again,  and  he  will 
have  bis  drums  and  his  guards  and  such  fine  things."  But  said  Pulteney,  Is  the  Prince 
to  be  left  Regent  again  as  he  had  been  when  the  King  lefl  England?  "Your  answer 
was  this:  He  does  not  deserve  it.  We  have  done  too  much  for  him,  and  if  it  was  to  be 
done  again,  we  would  not  do  so  much  1"    See  Pulteney*s  "  Answer  to  an  Iniamous  Libel." 

t  Count  de  Broglie  to  the  King  of  France,  July  24,  1724. 

X  Minutei  of  CoDversation  with  Mr.  Scrope. 
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binet,  except  that  Lord  Berkeley,  who  had  been  leagued  with  Carteret 
and  Roxburgh,  was  replaced  at  the  Admiralty  by  Lord  Torrington, 
a  more  devoted  friend  of  Walpole.  As  for  Oompton,  he  was  grati- 
fied with  the  title  of  Wilmington  and  the  Presidency  of  the  Council ; 
and  it  might  be  said  of  him,  as  afterwards  of  rulteney,  that  he 
shrunk  at  once  into  insignificance  and  an  earldom.^ 

The  opposition,  who  had  expected  anything  rather  than  the  re- 
appointment of  Walpole,  were  stunned  with  the  blow,  and  unfitted 
for  resistance  in  Parliament.  When  Walpole  proposed  that  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  Civil  List,  producing,  as  he  said,  93,0002.,  but 
in  fact  about  180,000?.  beyond  the  sum  of  700,000Z.  granted  to 
George  the  First,  should  be  settled  on  His  Majesty,  no  voice  but 
Shippen's  was  raised  against  it;  and  to  the  proposal  of  100,0002. 
for  Her  Majesty's  jointure,  there  was  no  dissent  at  all.  This  unani- 
mous Parliament  was  soon  prorogued,  and  then,  as  the  law  requires, 
dissolved.  The  Jacobites  had  alwavs  hoped  that  the  death  of  George 
the  First  would  be  the  signal  of  confusion,  and  the  dawning  of 
triumph  to  themselves.  They  were  confounded  at  finding,  on  the 
contrary,  a  new  spirit  of  loyalty  displayed,  a  new  expectation  of 
prosperity  excited,  not  only  in  the  Parliament  but  amongst  the  peo- 
ple. The  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  James  at  that  crisis  is 
now  before  me.'*'  He  observes,  that,  ^^  the  alteration  here  was  so 
sudden  and  surprising,  that  no  man  knew  at  first  what  would  be  the 
consequence.  The  people  in  the  streets  ran  backwards  and  forwards 
only  asking  news,  and  inquiring  of  one  another  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  sudden  coming  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  town,  and  calling 
of  the  Council,  immediately  turned  the  expectation  of  the  mob,  on 
seeing  the  ceremony  of  a  proclamation  that  night;  who  are  always 
fond  of  any  show  or  new  thing.  They  waited  till  midnight,  and 
were  then  told  it  was  put  off  till  next  day,  when  all  things  were  per- 
^ftfmed  without  the  least  disorder.  The  torrent  is  too  strong  for 
your  friends  to  resist,  so  they  thought  it  their  best  way  to  join  with 
the  rest  to  hinder  distinctions,  that  their  party  may  be  the  stronger 
whenever  dissatisfaction  breaks  out  again,  which  it  is  generally 

thought  will  not  be  long I  am  convinced  the  same  violent 

and  corrupt  measures  taken  by  the  father  will  be  pursued  by  the 
son,  who  is  passionate,  proud,  and  peevish;  and  though  he  talxs  of 
ruling  by  himself,  will  just  be  governed  as  his  father  was.  But  his 
declarations  that  he  will  make  no  distinction  of  parties,  and  turning 

off  the  Germans,  make  him  popular  at  present I  find 

your  friends  already  desponding  and  complaining  that  they  have 
ruined  their  fortunes,  and  are  not  able  to  resist  this  last  effort  of  the 
Whigs."  With  still  more  bitterness  does  Lord  Orrery,  a  few  weeks 
later,  inveigh  against  the  ^Mncapacity,  stubbornness,  and  haughti- 
ness of  the  present  King," — ^'the  universal  corruption  of  our  Parlia- 

•  Bated  June  31, 1727.    See  Appendix. 


I  [See  Lord  Uerrey'B  character  of  Compton — his  incapacity  and  btuaders.    Memoin 
of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second,  toI.  l  diap.  ii.] 
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ment," — "the  servility,  ignorance,  and  poor  spirit  of  onr  nobility 
and  gentry,  striving  who  shall  sell  themselves  at  the  best  price  to 
this  Court,  bat  resolved  to  sell  themselves  at  any!"  Yet,  with  all 
this,  he  is  obliged  to  own  that,  "  there  do  not  yet  appear  many  dis- 
contented people!"* 

When  the  Pretender  received  the  news  of  the  King's  death,  he  was 
residing  at  Bologna.  He  had  for  a  long  time  obstinately  refused  to 
conciliate  his  consort,  by  dismissing  the  titular  Earl  of  Inverness, 
and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  unanimous  representations  of  his  friends, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  his  stubbornness  being  at  length 
partly  vanquished,  he  accepted  Inverness's  resignation,  though  with 
such  marks  and  declarations  of  high  regard,t  as  made  it  plain 
that  his  favour  was  fixed,  and  that  he  would  ere  long  recall  him. 
Nevertheless  Clementina  agreed  to  quit  her  convent  at  Rome,  and 
to  join  her  husband ;  and  she  was  already  on  her  road,  when  the 
tidings  of  the  great  event  in  Germany  arrived.  Perceiving  the  value 
of  time,  and  the  necessity  of  being  near  his  friends  at  such  a  crisis, 
James  the  very  next  day  set  out  from  Bologna  on  pretence  of  meet- 
ing his  Queen  on  her  journey,  ^nd  thus  in  concealment  of  his  object ; 
but  turning  short,  at  a  little  distance,  he  posted  with  all  speed  to 
Lorraine. 

On  arriving  near  Nancy,  James  despatched  a  messenger  to  Bishop 
Atterbury  at  Paris,  and  one  also  to  Lord  Orrery  in  London,  while 
another  of  his  most  trusty  servants,  Allan  Cameron,  was  sent  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Scotland 
on  account  of  some  discoveries,  and  who  was  then  at  Liege.  *^  Ca- 
meron told  me,"  says  Lockhart,  "  that  the  King,  notwithstanding 
the  certainty  he  had  of  no  foreign  aid,  and  that  there  was  no  scheme 
nor  preparations  at  home,  inchned,  and  seemed  resolved  to  repair 
to  the  Highlands,  and  make  the  best  stand  he  could  with  such  as 
repaired  to  him ;  and  this  measure  was  approved  by  Lord  Inverness, 
and  his  other  subjects  attending  him,  with  whom  he  advised.  Upon 
my  inquiring  if  that  Lord  was  with  the  King,  he  shifted  giving  a 
direct  answer ;  but  being  put  to  it,  he  said  he  was  not  actually  pre* 
sent  with  him,  but  kept  at  a  little  distance,  so  as  His  ^^esty  could 
send  often  to  him,  and  have  him  when  he  pleased."^  When  asked 
for  his  opinion  in  this  momentous  affair,  Lockhart  desired  to  consult 
Colonel  Clephane,  a  zealous  Jacobite,  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  Rebellion  of  1715,§  and  was  now  living  in  exile.  The  answer 
of  Cameron  is  another  strong  proof  how  rife  were  cabals  and  jea- 
lousies even  at  so  small  a  Court  as  James's.  He  declined  to  send 
for  Clephane,  who  he  said  was  ^'of  the  Marrian  faction;"  and  he 
did  not  yield  till  Lockhart  had  pledged  himself  for  Clephane's  honour 

*  Lord  Orrery-  to  James,  Aagost,  1727.    Appendix. 

t  *^  You  know  the  great  and  good  opinion  I  have  long  had  of  that  Lord,  and  it  it  now 
with  reason,  augmented  by  the  sacrifice  he  will  make  of  himself  for  the  good  of  my 
family  in  this  conjuncture,  which  ought  to  increase  his  merit  with  all  honest  men,  and  I 
hope  to  have  yet  soon  occasion  to  show  in  his  person  that  I  am  incapable  of  abandoning 
my  faithful  servants."    Circular  Letter  of  James;  Lockhart,  toL  iL  p.  347. 

1  Memoirs,  toL  iL  p.  359. 

>  See  miii^  p.  116. 
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and  fidelity,  and  had  inyeighed  agauist  the  folly  of  keepinff  up  divi* 
Bions  at  a  crisis  when  all  hands  were  needed*  Both  Glepnane  and 
Lockhart  agreed,  that  the  project  of  going  over  to  Scotland,  with- 
out either  a  settled  scheme  or  foreign  succour,  was  utterly  hopeless, 
and  could  serve  only  to  lose  the  cause  and  ruin  its  adherents  alto- 
gether. It  appeared  that  Inverness  and  Dunbar,  who  advised  the 
scheme,  meant  themselves  to  stay  abroad,  the  one  attending  the 
Prince,  and  the  other  managing  affieiirs  with  foreign  Powers ;  and 
Lockhart  could  not  forbear  remarking,  that  he  should  have  had  a 
much  better  opinion  of  these  two  gentlemen,  if  they  had  thought  fit 
to  run  equal  hazard  with  their  King,  in  a  project  they  so  much 
approved. 

The  answers  which  James  received  from  Paris  and  from  London 
were  equally  discouraging,  and  urged  him  in  the  strongest  manner 
to  forbear  so  desperate  an  enterprise.  "You  will  observe.  Sir,*' 
writes  Atterbury,  ^'  what  a  spirit  of  caution  and  fear  possesses  your 
friends  at  home,  and  how  they  dread  any  alarm  being  given  to  the 

Qovernment,  or  taken  by  it It  appears  that  nothing  is  to 

be  expected  from  them,  without  a  foreign,  and  a  very  considerable 

assbtance It  is  plain  that  the  Tories  at  this  turn  hoped 

to  get  into  place,  if  not  into  power ;  and  though  they  resolved  to 
keep  their  principles  and  inclinations  if  they  had  done  so,  I  much 
question  whether  they  really  would,  or  rather  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  bulk  of  them  would  not ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  happiness  to  you, 
Sir,  that  their  aims  have  hitherto  been  and  will  probably  continue 
to  be  defeated."* 

Nor  was  the  Pretender  left  quiet  and  undisturbed  to  mature  his 
plans;  on  the  contrary  the  French  government,  urged  by  the  English, 
sent  positive  directions  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  to  compel  James  to 
quit  his  territories.  The  Duke,  who  was  little  more  than  the  vassal 
of  France,  durst  not  disobey,  and  wrote  to  James  in  his  own  hand, 
pressing  him  in  the  strongest  manner  to  go  out  of  his  country  in 
three  days.  ^^  Thus,''  says  James,  ^^  in  my  present  situation,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  do  any  thing  essential  for  my  interest,  so  that  all  that 
remains  is  the  world  should  see  that  I  have  done  my  part."t  He 
determined,  however,  by  the  advice  of  Atterbury,  instead  of  crossing 
the  Alps,  to  repair  to  the  Papal  State  of  Avignon.  But  even  there 
the  French  influence  was  exerted  to  dislodge  him.  In  the  ensuing 
spring  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Italy,  where  he  rejoined  his 
consort,  and  seems  to  have  become  gradually  reconciled  with  her* 
A  German  traveller  who  was  at  Rome  in  1731,  saw  them  living,  to 
all  appearance,  in  perfect  harmony  together,  and  speaks  with  high 

J  raise  (as  indeed  all  parties  do)  of  Clementina's  grace  and  goodness, 
er  quick  talents,  and  her  never-failing  charity.^^    It  is  even  said, 

•  Bishop  Atterbory  to  James,  August  20, 1727.    Appendix, 
t  James  to  Atterbary,  August  9,  1727.    Appendix. 
X  Polnitz,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii  p.  60,  ed.  1737. 


'  [Another  German  traveller  in  Italy,  in  1730,  gives  the  following  acoonnt  of  the  Pre- 
tender at  that  time:  "  Ai  to  your  inquiry  conoeming  the  figure  made  by  the  Pretender 
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bnt  on  no  good  authority,  that  she  nsed  to  express  her  sorrow  at 
having  left  her  husband  and  retired  to  a  convent.*  The  chief  object 
of  their  contention,  Inverness,  was  sent  to  a  kind  of  exile  at  Avig- 
non ;  but  Dunbar  still  retained  the  chief  influence  at  the  little  Court 
of  the  Pretender, 

Meanwhile  events  in  England  were  proceeding  very  far  from 
favourably  to  his  cause.  The  new  Parliament,  which  met  in  Janu- 
ary, 1728,  displayed  a  ministerial  majority  even  greater  than  the 
last.  "On  the  first  day,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "we  had  427 
members  in  the  House,  most  of  them  sincere  and  hearty  friends, 
and  in  perfect  good  humour."t  Their  choice  for  Speaker  fSir 
Spencer  Compton  being  now  a  peer)  fell  unanimously  upon  Mr. 
Arthur  Onslow,  sprung  from  a  family  which  had  already  twice  filled 
the  chair,{  and  endowed  with  high  personal  qualifications  for  that 
ofSce.  During  three  and  thirty  years  did  this  accomplished  man 
continue  to  preside  over  the  House  of  Commons,  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  forms,  and  perfect  impartiality  of  judgment;  and 
even  after  his  retirement  he  still  contributed  to  the  public  service, 
by  his  ready  advice  and  guidance  to  younger  politicians.  §^ 

*  Aoooant  of  the  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  the  Princess  Clementine  Sobieski    Preface. 

+  To  Earl  Waldegrave,  January  24,  1728.    Coxa's  Walpole. 

I  See  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  i.  p.  703;  and  vol.  vi.  p.  744. 

$  **  It  was  permitted  to  the  compiler  of  this  work  to  visit  that  excellent  man  in  his 


to  the  British  crown ;  I  must  say  it  is  every  way  very  mean  and  unbecoming.  The 
court  of  Rome  indeed  has  issued  an  order,  that  all  the  subjects  should  style  him  *King  of 
England;'  but  this  is  no  more  than  an  empty  title,  and  made  a  jest  of  by  the  Italians 
themselves ;  for  some  of  them  discoursing  with  me,  whom  they  conceive  to  be  none  of 
his  friends,  sometimes  by  a  kind  of  jocular  civility,  term  him  II  Ridi  ^  i  e.  *  the  local 
king,  a  king  here,'  Rtx  in  partibut;  whereas  the  rightful  possessor  is  styled  URidi  qud, 
*  the  king  there,'  i.  e.  in  England,  upon  the  si)ot  •     •     • 

**  He  generally  appears  abroad  with  three  coaches;  and  his  household  consists  of  about 
forty  persons.  He  lately  assumed  some  authority  at  the  opera,  by  calling  encprc,  when 
a  song  that  pleased  him  and  some  others,  was  performed ;  it  was  not,  however,  till  after 
a  considerable  pause,  that  his  order  was  complied  with.  This  is  the  only  time  that  ever 
he  has  been  known  to  affect  the  least  power;  and  this  instance  of  compliance  is  no  more 
than  what  the  claps  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  spectators  M'ill  at  any  time  procure.  At  bis 
coming  into  an  assembly,  no  English  Protestant  rises  up ;  and  even  the  Roman  Catholics 
pay  him  their  compliments  in  a  very  superficial  manner.  It  is  certain  that  his  pusil- 
lanimity, and  the  licentiousness  of  bis  amours,  have  certainly  lessened  him  in  every- 
body's esteem."    Keysler's  Travels,  Letter  48,  English  Translation.     London,  1760. 

Keysler  speaks,  though  in  an  ill-natured  way,  of  the  Princess  Clementina's  devotional 
character;  and  alleges  that  it  is  but  an  outward  reconciliation  between  her  and  her 
husband.  This  traveller  was  strongly  in  the  Hanoverian  interest,  not  only  as  a  German, 
but  as  a  preceptor  in  the  family  of  George  the  First's  favourite,  Bemsdorf,  whose  grand* 
tons  he  educated  and  travelled  with,  on  the  tour  which  forms  the  subject  of  his  four 
volumes.  One  of  these  pupils  was  afterwards  distinguished  as  the  Baron  Bernsdorf,  the 
minister  of  Frederick  V.  of  Denmark  ] 

'  [In  an  anonymous  work  entitled  **The  Ornaments  of  Churches  considered,"  printed 
at  Oxford,  1761, 1  find  the  following  acknowledgment  of  a  service  rendered  by  Speaker 
Onslow  to  the  Church,  at  a  time  when  great  neglect  of  the  material  condition  of  Cliurchet 
prevailed.  In  the  dedication  of  the  volume  to  him,  it  is  said : — '*'  As  soon  almost  as 
you  first  took  the  chair  of  that  honourable  House  you  became  the  fViend  of  St  Marga^ 
ret's,  Westminster,  (the  parochial  church  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,)  and  recom- 
mended the  case  so  efiTectually  near  thirty  years  ago,  as  to  procure  at  that  time,  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  Pftrliament  for  the  repairs  of  it."  The  book  is  adorned  with  ft 
spirited  engraving  of  the  Speaker  in  his  seat  in  the  Church.] 
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The  King's  speech  on  opening  the  session  lamented  the  tedions 
and  still  unsettled  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  the  consequent  ne* 
cessitj  of  continuing  warlike  preparations;  but  did  not  omit  the 
usual  professions  of  economy,  and  willingness  to  reduce  the  national 
expenses.  Such  professions,  in  fact,  are  frequently  the  most  ardent 
where  the  supplies  to  be  demanded  are  largest.  To  the  address,  in 
answer,  Shippen  moved  an  amendment,  and  inveighed  against  Ho- 
sier's expedition  as  useless  and  insignificant;  for  that  we  might  have 
rifled  the  galleons  of  Garthagena,  and  plundered  Porto  Bello,  and 
have  had  those  riches  in  our  hands  to  dispute  with  the  Spaniards.'*' 
He  was  seconded  by  Wyndham;  but  their  observations  were  so  ill 
received  by  the  House,  that  they  did  not  venture  on  a  division. 
Almost  the  first  occasion  when  the  opposition  made  a  stand  was 
when  they  had  reason  and  justice  completely  on  their  side.  It  was 
proposed  by  Horace  Walpole  that  the  sum  of  230,000Z.  should  be 
granted  for  maintaining,  during  this  year,  12,000  Hessians  in  the 
British  pay;  a  measure  quite  unworthy  the  King  of  England,  but 
very  advantageous  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  If  troops  were 
wanted,  could  we  not  raise  them  at  home  ?^  Or,  if  a  similar  step 
had  been  taken  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  amidst  pressing  and  fear- 
fbl  dangers,  can  it  be  urged  that  the  precedent  applied  to  orderly 
and  settled  times;  and  might  we  not  quote  against  this  motion  the 
very  words  of  its  mover  on  another  occasion,  when  he  said  that 
^^  little,  low,  partial.  Electoral  notions  are  able  to  stop  or  confound 
the  best  conducted  project  for  the  public ?'*t  Nevertheless,  so 
strong  was  the  party  in  power,  that  280  voted  with,  and  only  84 
against  them. 

Of  a  similar  tendency  was  a  treaty  just  concluded  with  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  stipulating  a  subsidy  of  25,000Z.  a  year  to  him  during 
four  years,  whilst,  on  his  part,  he  was  to  furnish,  if  required,  6000 
men. 

retirement,  and  to  hear  those  oheervations  on  the  law  and  constitation,  which,  particu- 
larly in  the  company  of  young  persons,  Mr.  Onslow  was  fond  of  oonununicating/'  HaW 
seirs  Precedents,  vol.  ii.  Preface,  p.  ix.  ed.  1785. 

•  Mr.  Tilson  to  Ear!  Waldegrave,  February  2,  1728. 

f  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Robert,  September  1,  1739. 


1  [At  a  later  part  of  the  18th  century,  the  policy,  which  the  author  justly  diaraeter- 
izes  as  unworthy,  of  employing  mercenary  Hessian  troops  instead  of  raising  the  forces  at 
home,  was,  as  is  well  known,  resorted  to  under  circumstances  which  aggravated  the  im- 
politic ohaiacter  of  the  measure.  It  was  never  more  strongly  condemned  than  by  Word»> 
worth,  in  a  passage  of  \ofiy  and  impassioned  wisdom,  which  I  am  templed  to  quote 
here  from  his  now  rare  Tract  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 

''The  ministers  found  it  an  easy  task  to  hire  a  band  of  Hessians,  and  to  send  it  across 
the  Atlantic,  that  they  might  assist  in  *  bringing  the  Americans  (according  to  the  phrase 
then  prevalent),  to  reason.'  The  force  with  which  these  troops  would  attack,  was 
gross,  tangible,  and  might  be  calculated ;  but  the  spirit  of  resistance,  which  Uieir  pre* 
aence  would  create,  was  subtle,  ethereal,  mighty  and  incalculable.  Accordingly,  fiom 
the  moment  when  Uiose  foreigners  landed — men,  who  had  no  interest,  no  business  in  the 
quarrel,  but  what  the  wages  of  their  master  bound  him  to,  and  he  imposed  upon  his 
miserable  slaves; — nay,  from  the  first  rumour  of  their  destination, 'the  success  of  the 
British  was  (as  hath  since  been  affirmed  by  judicious  Americans),  impossible.^*  Woide- 
worth  OQ  the  Convention  of  Cintza,  p.  140.    London,  1809.] 
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In  this  temper  of  the  House  a  discussion  between  Walpole  and 
Pnlteney  afforded  a  certain  triumph  to  the  former.  Pulteney  as- 
serted that,  in  spite  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  the  public  burthens  had 
increased  instead  of  diminishing  since  1716.  Such  statements,  en- 
forced in  an  able  pamphlet,  and  in  several  numbers  of  the  ^^  Crafts- 
man," began  to  pass  current  upon  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  ' 
it  was  maintained  by  Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
6,000,0002.  had  been  discharged  since  that  year;  and  that,  allowing 
for  new  debts,  the  decrease  was  still  no  less  than  2,500,000Z.  Pul- 
teney  defended  his  calculations,  adding,  that  he  should  be  prepared 
to  prove  them  in  a  few  days,  and  would  stake  his  reputation  on  their 
accuracy.  Accordingly,  on  the  4th  of  March,  there  ensued  a  sort 
of  pitched  battle  between  the  rival  statesmen,  when  the  statement 
of  Walpole  was  affirmed  by  a  large  majority,  and  afterwards  em- 
bodied in  a  Report,  which  was  laid  before  the  King. 

The  opposition  hoped  to  be  more  successful  in  calling  for  a  specific 
account  of  so  large  a  sum  as  250,0007.  which  was  charged  for  Secret  . 
Service.  Walpole  gave  the  usual  answer,  that  the  public  interest 
would  suffer  by  the  disclosure ;  and  the  debate  was  still  proceeding 
when  some  important  news  arrived.  The  King  of  Spain,  on  learn- 
ing the  death  of  Qeorge  the  First,  had  determined  not  to  ratify  the 
preliminaries  signed  in  his  name,  but  without  his  authority,  at 
Vienna.  He  hoped  to  see,  not  merely  a  change  of  administration 
but  a  change  of  dynasty  follow  the  Royal  decease  in  England ;  he 
expected,  at  least,  great  discord  and  divisions  in  the  new  Parlia- 
ment: but  finding  the  result  quite  otherwise,  and  unable  to  stand 
alone  against  the  Hanover  allies,  his  reluctance  at  length  gave  way. 
From  his  country  palace  he  issued  what  was  termed  the  Act  of  the 
Pardo,  accepting  the  preliminaries  with  France  and  England,  and 
referring  farther  difficulties  to  a  Congress,  about  to  be  held  at  Sois- 
8ons.  The  express  which  brought  this  intelligence  reached  Walpole 
in  the  midst  of  his  speech  on  the  Secret  Service ;  he  immediately 
availed  himself  of  this  event,  and  having  communicated  it  to  the 
House,  added,  that  the  country  would  now  be  relieved  from  the 
burthen  of  its  late  expenses,  and  that  he  could  assure  the  Members 
who  clamoured  for  an  account  of  the  Secret  Service  money,  that  it 
had  been  expended  in  obtaining  that  peace,  of  which  the  preliminaries 
were  just  signed.  So  much  satisfaction  did  this  news  spread  through 
ihe  House,  that  the  question  was  instantly  called  for,  and  passed 
without  a  division.  In  fact,  to  the  end  of  this  Session  (I  might 
almost  say,  of  this  Parliament)  the  ministerial  numbers  continued 
steady,  and  even  increasing ;  and  verified  the  shrewd  saying,  that  a 
good  majority,  like  a  good  sum  of  money,  soon  makes  itself  bigger.'*' 

At  the  Congress,  which  opened  in  the  month  of  June,  the  En^ish 
plenipotentiaries  were  William  Stanhope,  Poyntz,  and  Horace  Wal- 
pole. The  business  at  Paris  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Waldegrave, 
whom  Horace  Walpole  praises  for  ^^a  good  understanding:"  but 

*  Walpole's  Letters  to  Mann,  Beoember  3, 1741. 
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Btill  more  for  what  was  moet  requisite  under  Sir  Robert,  "  a  supple 
and  inoffensive  disposition/ '"^  At  the  Hague  our  interests  were 
most  ably  conducted  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  one  of  the  most 
shining  characters  of  this  age ;  whom  Smollett,  though  with  much 
party  spirit,  goes  so  far  as  to  call  the  only  man  of  genius  employed 
under  Walpole.f 

The  Congress  of  Soissons,  however,  proved  a  worthy  counterpart 
of  the  Congress  of  Cambray.  It  was  a  mere  routine  of  forms ;  a 
dull  accumulation  of  endless  memorials  and  counter  memorials,  with- 
out leading  to  the  decision  of  a  single  disputed  point/  A  proposal 
for  a  provisional  instead  of  a  definitive  treaty  equally  failed,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  revert  once  more  to  separate  negotiations.  ^'  It 
is  evident  to  us  all  here,*'  writes  Townshend,  ^'  that  this  nation  will 
not  long  bear  this  uncertain  state  of  things."^  It  was  lamented  in 
the  King's  Speech,  when  Parliament  met  again  in  January,  1729, 
^^andl  am  not  insensible,"  said  His  Majesty,  'Hhat  some  may  be 
induced  to  think  that  an  actual  war  is  preferable  to  such  a  doubtful 
and  imperfect  peace ;  but  the  exchange  is  very  easy  to  be  made  at 
any  time !" 

Although  the  Session  of  1729  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  with 
Foreign  affairs,  there  are  two  other  of  its  transactions  that  seem 
deserving  of  attention.  The  first  was,  the  expression  of  the  public 
joy  and  loyal  congratulations  to  the  King  at  the  arrival  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales.  For  some  reason  not  very  clear,  but  probably  to 
gratify  the  Hanoverian  party,  the  young  rrince  had  never  been 
allowed  to  visit  England  in  the  lifetime  of  George  the  First.  He 
now  came  over  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  pledge  of  the  Protestant 
succession,  and  not  without  qualities  to  captivate  the  multitude,  who 
are  always  apt  to  love  an  heir  apparent  better  than  a  King.  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  how  soon  this  fair  prospect  was  clouded  and 
darkened  by  faction,  and  how  scrupulously  Frederick  followed  his 
father's  example  in  caballing  against  him. 

Another  affair  this  Session,  in  which  the  Court  was  less  honoura- 
bly mingled,  was  a  motion  for  granting  His  Majesty  115,000Z.  to 
supply  a  deficiency  in  the  Civil  List.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  in 
truth  there  was  no  such  deficiency,  yet  the  Minister  persevered  and 
carried  the  Bill  by  a  large  majority.  The  transaction  was  very  pain- 
ful to  Walpole,  and  no  less  injurious  to  his  public  character ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  used  every  argument  with  the  Court  to  dissuade  it 
from  urging  the  demand.  We  are  told  also  that  the  resistance  to  it  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  very  strong,  although  (so  strictly  were  their 

•  Coxe*8  Walpole,  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

t  History  of  England,  book  ik  ch.  4. 

J  To  Mr.  Poyntz,  February  21,  1729. 


*■  [**  The  CongresB,"  says  Lord  Hervey,  **  was  opened  this  summer  at  Soinons,  but  thtt 
cooks  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  had  much  more  business  than  their  secretaries,  for  alt  the 
employment  of  these  great  national  and  regal  representatives  was  giving  and  receiving 
visits  and  dinners."    Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  IL  voL  i.  chap,  v.] 
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Standing  orders  enforced)  no  report  at  all,  however  meagre,  appears 
of  their  debates  in  this  and  the  foregoing  session. 

Indeed,  had  it  depended  on  the  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
their  debates  also  would  have  remained  wholly  unrecorded.  A  com- 
plaint being  made  to  the  House  of  one  Baikes,  a  printer  of  Glouces- 
ter, who  had  published  some  reports  of  their  proceedings,  they 
passed  an  unanimous  resolution  on  the  26th  of  February,  "  That  it 
IB  an  indignity  to,  and  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of,  this  House  for 
any  person  to  presume  to  give  in  written  or  printed  newspapers  any 
account  or  minutes  of  the  debates  or  other  proceeding  of  this  House, 
or  of  any  Committee  thereof."  And,  "that  upon  discovery  of  the 
authors,  printers,  or  publishers,  this  House  will  proceed  against  the 
oflRenders  with  the  utmost  severity."* 

The  points  on  which  it  had  been  found  most  difficult  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Spaniards  were  the  possession  of  Gibraltar, 
and  the  claim  of  the  English  to  cut  log-wood  in  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
peachy.  The  latter  had,  for  some  years,  been  contested  by  the 
Spaniards;  in  1717  the  Marquis  de  Monteleon  had  delivered  a 
memorial  against  it,  which  was  met  by  a  representation  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  proving  that  the  practice  was  of  old  standing,  and 
of  just  right.  This  representation  was  now  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  together  with  numerous  petitions  complaining  of 
Spanish  depredations,  and  every  art  was  used  to  inQame  the  public 
mind,  and  to  represent  the  Minister  as  tamely  submitting  to  insult 
and  careless  of  the  national  wrongs. 

Gibraltar  was  a  question  nearly  touching  the  Spanish  pride.  It 
is  almost  incredible  what  deep  and  deadly  resentment  had  been 
raised  in  that  haughtv  nation,  who  had  extended  their  conquering 
arms  so  far,  to  see  a  fortress  upon  their  own  shores  held  and  garri- 
soned by  England.  They  viewed  it  with  still  more  bitter  feelings 
than  the  French  had  formerly  our  possession  of  Calais,  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  Spanish  statesman  of  this  period  who  might  not  have 
applied  to  himself  the  saying  of  Queen  Mary,  and  declared  that 
when  he  died  the  word  Gibraltar  would  be  found  engraven  on  his 
heart.  They  openly  avowed,  that  until  it  was  restored,  there  should 
be  no  amity  with  England — a  truce,  but  no  peace.  Thus  high  is 
the  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  so  keen  are  they  to  discern,  and  so  fierce 
to  resent,  even  the  slightest  approaches  to  an  insult ! 

■  [<*  There  is  nothing,"  writes  Lord  Campbell,  **in  our  constitational  history  which  8Ui> 
prises  me  so  much  as  the  long  continuance  of  this  restriction;  for  besides  that  the  publi- 
cation of  parliamentary  debates  is  favourable  to  liberty,  it  is  highly  flattering  to  the  vanity 
of  the  members,  and  now  pleases  them  so  much,  that  when  the  reporters*  gallery  is  shut, 
all  speaking  is  soapended.  I  suspect  that  originally,  when  printing  was  introduced,  and 
parliamentary  proceedings  excited  curiosity,  the  government  was  afraid  that  popular 
haranguing  would  be  encouraged  by  the  publicity  of  the  debates,  and  that  every  success- 
ive administration,  even  ailer  the  Revolution,  thought  they  had  an  interest  in  making 
parliamentary  proceedings  as  secret  as  possible,  forgetting  that  from  the  circulation  of 
their  own  speeches  they  might  acquire  popularity  and  strength.  At  last  the  officer  of 
the  House  of  Commons  who  was  to  enforce  the  standing  order  was  committed  to  prison ; 
and  now,  in  one  session,  there  are  more  reports  than  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  the 
last  century."    Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  iv.  p.  631,  note,  chap,  cxxvi.] 
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The  obstacles  to  a  friendly  intercourse  with  Spain,  so  long  as  wt 
retained  Gibraltar,  were  most  strongly  felt  by  General  Stanhope 
on  his  coming  to  power,  and  he  was  also  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  the  fortress  was  of  small  value  to  England.  The  Opposition 
which  afterwards  urged  the  opposite  arguments  was  at  first  not  less 
loud  in  inveighing  against  a  ^^ barren  rock"  and  '^useless  charge." 
The  garrison  was  the  cause  of  an  increase  in  our  standing  army. 
The  expense  of  its  establishment  was  great  and  ill  regulated.'*'  There 
was  no  English  possession  to  protect  in  the  Mediterranean  except 
Minorca,  which  was  fully  adequate  to  its  own  defence.  There  was 
yet  no  precedent  of  one  nation  long  retaining  such  a  strong-hold  on 
the  shores  of  another:  Under  these  circumstances,  Stanhope  formed 
a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  yielding  Gibraltar  on  certain 
conditions:  he  made  this  proposal  to  the  King  and  to  his  colleagues, 
and  obtained  their  acquiescence  before  he  proceeded  with  it  to  Mad- 
rid in  ITlS.f  Yet,  while  allowing  considerable  weight  to  his  argu- 
ments, I  must  maintain  that  our  national  glory  demanded  the  pre- 
servation of  this  conquest ;  and  it  is  evident  that  at  a  later  period 
our  national  interests  would  have  suffered  by  its  loss. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Stanhope  never  proposed  an 
unconditional  surrender;  the  doubt  is  only  whether  in  1718  he  asked 
for  any  territorial  equivalent,  or  whether  he  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  accession  of  Spain  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  coupled 
with  (as  was  then  required)  large  commercial  advantages  to  our 
traders  in  South  America.];  Amidst  the  secrecy  and  obscurity  of 
the  negotiation,  we  cannot  distinguish  the  exact  terms  of  the  offer. 
We  find,  however,  that  it  was  rejected  by  the  Spanish  Court ;  but 
that  in  the  subsequent  negotiations  the  French  government,  though 
without  any  express  authority,  again  held  out  this  tempting  bait, 
and  gave  Philip  hopes  of  prevailing  on  easy  terms.  Thus  the  honour 
of  the  Regent  became  in  some  degree  engaged,  and  he  warmly  se- 
conded the  claim  of  Philip  at  the  Court  of  England.  But  no  sooner 
had  Stanhope  sounded  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  subject  than  the 
country  caught  the  alarm.  The  cession  on  any  terms  became  most 
impopular — which  in  England  is  but  another  word  for  impossible. 
As  Stanhope  declares,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Luke  Schaub  from  Paris, 
'^  We  have  made  a  motion  in  Parliament,  relative  to  the  restitution 
of  Gibraltar,  to  pass  a  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  to  the  King 
the  power  of  disposing  of  that  fortress  for  the  advantage  of  his  sub- 
jects. Ton  cannot  imagine  the  ferment  which  the  proposal  pro- 
duced. The  public  was  roused  with  indignation,  on  the  simple  sus- 
picion that,  at  the  close  of  a  successful  war,  so  unjustly  begun  by 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  we  should  cede  that  fortress.  One  circumstance 
greatly  contributed  to  excite  the  general  indignation,  namely,  a  re- 
port insinuated  by  the  Opposition,  that  the  King  had  entered  into  a 
formal  engagement  to  restore  Gibraltar,  which  was  deemed  a  suffi- 


• 


Lord  BoHngbroke  to  Lord  Portmore,  March  29, 1712. 

See  ante,  p.  225. 

See  a$Uii  anote  to  p.  220. 
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cient  ground  to  attack  the  ministr  j.  Many  libels  haye  been  pub- 
lished to  alarm  the  nation,  and  excite  them  rather  to  continue  the 
war,  than  to  cede  a  fortress  of  such  importance.  We  were  accord- 
ingly compelled  to  yield  to  the  torrent,  and  to  adopt  the  wise  reso- 
lution of  withdrawing  the  motion ;  because  if  it  had  been  pressed,  it 
would  have  produced  a  contrary  effect  to  what  is  designed,  and  would 
perhaps  have  ended  in  a  bill,  which  might  for  ever  have  tied  up  the 
King's  hands.  Such  beins  the  real  state  of  this  business,  you  will 
endeavour  to  explain  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  that  if  the  King  of 
Spain  should  ever  wish  at  some  future  day  to  treat  concerning  the 
cession  of  Gibraltar,  the  only  method  of  succeeding  would  be  to  drop 
the  subject  at  present.  We  are  much  concerned  that  France  should 
have  interfered  on  this  occasion ;  the  extreme  eagerness  which  she 
testified  was  of  great  detriment.  Some  letters  and  memorials  on 
that  subject  seemed  even  to  threaten  a  rupture.  The  alarm  was 
indeed  so  strong,  that  people  began  to  suspect  France  was  meditat- 
ing a  change  of  system,  and  made  Gibraltar  a  pretext  to  adopt  other 
measures;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  my  coming  to  Paris."'*' 

Stanhope's  journey  proved  successful :  the  Regent  was  convinced 
by  his  statements,  and  promised  not  to  join  Spain  in  urging  its  claims 
prematurely.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  Schaub  to  prevail  with  the 
Spaniards.  Their  impatience  grew  so  uncontrollable,  that  though 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  Congress  to  be  held  at  Cambray, 
Stanhope  made  another  effort  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1720. 
He  wrote  from  Hanover  to  lay  before  the  Lords  Justices  the  expe- 
diency of  exchanging  Gibraltar  on  the  footing  of  some  adequate  equi- 
valent.f  The  Lords  Justices  agreed  to  this  plan ;  and  the  cession 
of  Gibraltar  seemed  determined  if  the  consent  of  Parliament  could 
be  obtained.  But  the  project  was  again  marred  by  the  perverseness 
of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  refused  to  give  Florida,  and  wished  to 
gain  Gibraltar  without  any  equivalent  whatever. 

At  this  period  of  the  transaction  ensued  the  deaths  of  Stanhope 
and  Craggs,  and  the  consequent  change  of  the  English  administra- 
tion. Townshend,  however,  into  whose  hands  the  affair  now  chiefly 
came,  followed  in  this  respect  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  Like 
him  he  desired  the  cession  of  the  fortress ;  like  him  he  dreaded  the 
resistance  of  the  Parliament.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  the  seals,  when 
he  received  an  application  from  the  Court  of  Madrid,  stating  in  con- 
fidence, their  difficulty  with  their  own  subjects,  the  peace  being 
deemed  in  Spain  highly  dishonourable  unless  it  included  Gibraltar. 
They  therefore  requested,  as  an  ostensible  vindication  of  thie  treaty, 
a  letter  from  King  George,  containing  a  promise  of  restoring  the 
fortress  some  time  hereafter.  By  advice  of  the  two  secretaries, 
Townshend  and  Carteret,  such  a  letter  was  written  by  the  King  on 
the  29th  of  April,  assuring  His  Catholic  Majesty  ^^of  my  readiness 
to  satisfy  you  with  regard  to  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  upon  the 

•  To  Mr.  Sofaaub,  Much  28,  1720. 

t  Earl  Stanhope  to  Secretary  Craggi,  October  1, 1730.    See  Appendix. 
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footing  of  an  equivalent,  promising  yon  to  make  nse  of  the  first  fa- 
Tonrable  opportunity  to  regulate  this  article  with  the  consent  of  my 
Parliament."  But  when  William  Stanhope  delivered  this  letter  to 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  at  Aranjuez,  they  made  so  many  cavils 
and  objections  to  the  word  equivalent,  which,  they  said,  would 
render  the  letter  useless,  "^  that,  at  their  solicitation,  George  the  First 
consented  to  write  another  letter  on  the  1st  of  June,  omitting  the 
clause  in  question.f  It  was  the  conviction  of  the  Ministers  that  the 
letter,  even  thus  mutilated,  left  the  affair  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  Parliament,  who  might  refuse  the  cession  altogether,  or  demand 
any  equivalent  they  pleased. 

rhilip,  however,  considered,  or  affected  to  consider,  the  promise 
as  unconditional ;  and  it  was  always  thus  represented  in  his  nego- 
tiations. Nevertheless  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the 
English  Parliament  could  have  been  brought  to  approve  the  cession 
upon  the  footing  of  an  equivalent,  Philip  would  soon  have  consented 
to  yield  the  latter.  In  January,  1722,  William  Stanhope  writes 
from  Madrid : — ^^  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  our  hands  $ure  tied  as 
to  Gibraltar,  so  as  not  to  take  advanta^  of  this  immoderate  desire 
the  King  of  Spain  has  to  obtain  it ;  for  were  it  otherwise,  notwith- 
standing the  pretended  promise  of  it,  I  am  fully  persuaded  we  might 
yet  sell  it  for  double  its  worth  in  advantages  to  our  commerce.  "J 

At  Gambray,  numerous  petty  obstacles  delayed  the  opening,  and 
blighted  the  hopes,  of  the  Congress.  At  Madrid  the  negotiations 
for  Gibraltar  continued  to  drag  on  with  the  usual  slow  pace  of 
Spaniards,  who,  as  they  say  themselves,  are  born  doin^  business, 
pass  their  life  in  doing  business,  and  die  without  having  done  any  !§ 
1  et  Philip  did  not  relinquish  his  pursuit.  To  gain  this  darling  ob- 
ject was  one  of  his  motives  for  rushing  so  eagerly  into  the  Vienna 
alliance,  and  he  then  peremptorily  told  William  Stanhope,  that  the 
immediate  restitution  of  Gibraltar  was  the  only  means  to  prevent  a 
war.  Stanhope  answered,  that  at  all  events  it  could  not  be  done 
without  Parliament,  which  was  not  then  sitting.  ^^No!''  exclaimed 
the  Queen,  who  was  present :  ^^  Why  then  let  the  King,  your  master, 
return  from  Germany  and  call  a  Parliament  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  matter  once  fairly  proposed  would  not  meet  with  one 
negative  in  either  House.  Let  this  short  argument  be  once  made 
use  of ;  either  give  up  Gibraltar,  or  your  trade  to  the  Indies  and 
Spain,  and  the  matter,  I  will  answer  for  it,  would  not  admit  of  a 
moment's  debate  !"||     Unhappily,  however,  the  two  Houses,  not 

*  William  Stanhope  to  Lord  Carteret,  May  29,  1721,  N.  S.    Hardwicke  Papers, 
t  See  this  letter  in  the  original  French;  Commons^  Journals,  vol.  zxi.  p.28«'5. 
i  To  Sir  Luke  Schaub.    Coxe>  House  of  Bourbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  22. 
$  **  Nacimos  arreglando,  vivemos  arreglando^  y  por  fin  moriremos  sin  haber  arreglado 
nada."    See  Mr.  Slideirs'  Spain  Revisited,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

I  William  Stanhope  to  Lord  Townshend,  August  6, 1725.    Coze's  Walpole. 


'  [The  late  Captain  Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie  of  the  United  States  Navy.  He  took 
the  name  of  **  Mackenzie."  After  gaining  considerable  distinction  both  by  antborahip 
and  by  active  service  in  his  piofessioni  he  died  in  1848.] 
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haying  the  benefit  of  hearing  this  Royal  reasoning,  were  not  con-' 
vinced  by  it ;  and  Philip,  finding  his  threats  as  unsuccessful  as  his 
entreaties  had  been  before,  at  length  laid  siege  to  the  fortress,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  in  1727.  The  siege  failed,  and  he  signed 
the  preliminaries  at  the  Pardo ;  but  still,  in  discussing  a  definitive 
treaty,  continued  to  claim  the  former  promise,  and  to  urge  the  ex- 
pected cession. 

^  The  views  of  the  English  Cabinet  at  this  period  were  still  the 
same — anxious  to  pacify  the  Spaniards,  but  afraid  to  lose  their 
popularity  at  home.  In  1728  we  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Poyntz  to 
his  patron.  Lord  Townshend,  observing  that  "  after  we  carry  the 
point  of  Gibraltar  the  Spaniards  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
hurt  our  commerce  and  to  distress  us  into  compliance;"  and  that 
^^  the  Catholic  King  and  all  true  Spaniards  are  animated  against  ua 
by  this  single  consideration."  Townshend,  in  answer,  declares, 
"What  you  propose  in  relation  to  Gibraltar  is,  certainly,  very 
reasonable,  and  is  exactly  conformable  to  the  opinion  which  yoa 
know  I  have  always  entertained  concerning  that  place.  But  you 
cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  violent  and  almost  superstitious  zeal 
which  has  of  late  prevailed  among  all  parties  in  this  kingdom,  against 
any  scheme  for  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar,  upon  any  conditions 
whatsoever ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  bare  mention  of  a  proposal 
which  carried  the  most  distant  appearance  of  laying  England  under 
an  obligation  of  ever  parting  with  that  place  would  be  sufficient  to 
put  the  whole  nation  in  a  flame.  ""^ 

Townshend  had,  indeed,  good  reason  for  his  fear  of  parliamentary 
or  popular  resistance.  From  the  Spanish  complaints  the  Opposition 
had  obtained  a  clue  to  the  letter  of  George  the  First,  in  1721 ;  and 
they  now  raised  an  outcry  on  two  grounds :  first,  that  there  should 
be  any  idea  of  ceding  the  fortress  at  all ;  and,  secondly,  because,  as 
they  alleged,  the  ministry  had  disgraced  the  King  and  nation  by 
breaking  a  solemn  promise,  however  wrongly  made,  from  whence 
they  inferred  that  the  war  was  unjust  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
that  Philip  was  merely  claiming  his  due.  A  motion  to  produce 
Eang  George's  letter  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Sandys,  in 
February,  1727,  warmly  supported  by  Wyndham  and  Pulteney, 
Walpole  replied  that  such  a  promise  had,  indeed,  been  made  in  a 
former  administration,  but  that  he  could  assure  the  House  it  was 
only  a  conditional  promise,  and  void  by  the  refusal  of  Spain  to 
comply  with  the  terms  required;  and  that  as  to  producing  the 
King's  letter,  he  held  that  the  private  letters  of  Princes  were  almost 
as  sacred  as  their  very  persons.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority. 

In  1729,  however,  the  onset  was  renewed  in  the  other  House. 
No  resistance  was  then  made  by  the  Ministers  to  produce  the  Royal 
letter,  probably  because  it  had  already  been  published  abroad.    This 

*  Mr.  Poyntz  to  Lord  Townshend,  June  9, 1728.  Lord  Townshend  to  Mr.  PoyntXi 
June  14, 1728. 

VOL.  L  Z 
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document  being  laid  npon  the  table,  the  Opposition,  in  order  to 
thwart  the  Goyernment  and  perplex  the  negotiations  as  mnch  as  pos- 
sible, moved,  "  That  effectnaJ  care  be  taken  in  any  treaty  that  the 
King  of  Spain  do  renounce  all  claim  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  in  plain 
and  strong  terms."  But  a  large  minority  decided  for  a  counter- 
resolution  :  ^^That  the  House  relies  upon  his  Majesty  for  preserving 
his  undoubted  right  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca."  Tlus  resolution  was 
communicated  to  the  Commons  in  a  conference ;  in  that  House  also. 
Lord  Malpas  obtained  the  production  of  the  King's  letter,  and  a 
similar  proposal  to  that  of  the  Lords  in  opposition  was  made,  but  with 
similar  defeat.  The  minority,  however,  mustered  no  less  than  111, 
a  larger  number  than  they  usually  could  at  that  period.* 

The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  on  this  question,  and  the  rising 
clamour  against  Spanish  depredations,  rendered  it  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  come  to  some  conclusion  of  the  long  pending  negotia- 
tions. Scarcely,  therefore,  had  the  Session  closed,  and  the  King  set 
out  on  his  first  Royal  journey  to  Hanover,  than  the  Ministers  deter- 
mined to  send  once  more  to  Spain  the  former  Ambassador,  Mr. 
William  Stanhope.  His  diplomatic  skill  was  long  tried,  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Spanish  nation,  and  his  integrity 
was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Spanish  monarch,  that  His  Majesty 
used  to  say  of  him,  ^^  Stanhope  is  the  only  foreign  minister  who  never 
deceived  me."  The  ambassador  found  the  Spanish  Court  no  longer 
at  Madrid,  nor  in  the  stately  palaces  around  it :  their  Catholic  Ma- 
jesties had  wandered  to  the  delicious  plains  of  Andalusia,  and  now 
dwelt  amidst  the  Moorish  glories  of  Seville.  The  cause  of  this  change 
was  the  same  which  influenced  all  others  at  that  Court — the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Queen.  The  King,  her  husband,  was  a  prey  to  hypo- 
chondriac maladies,  and  often  desirous  of  resigning  his  Crown:  he 
had  effected  that  wish  in  1724,  and  she  had  discovered,  to  her  infinite 
alarm,  that  a  similar  scheme  was  nearly  accomplished  in  1728.  It 
became,  therefore,  her  great  object  to  withdraw  him  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Council  of  Castile,  to  whom  any  abdication  must  be 
first  addressed,  and  by  whose  intrigues  it  might  be  sometimes  pro- 
moted.f 

It  was,  therefore,  in  Andalusia  that,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
William  Stanhope,  after  innumerable  difficulties,  signed  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  Seville.  The  terms  were  highly  advantageous  to  his  coun- 
trymen.^ It  was  a  defensive  alliance  between  England,  Spain,  and 
France,  to  which  Holland  subsequently  acceded.  After  a  confirma- 
tion of  preceding  treaties,  and  a  stipulation  of  mutual  assistance  in 

•  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  viii.  pp.  548  and  695. 

t  Mr.  Keene  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  August  1,  1733.  Aooording  to  Duclos: — 
**  Sans  aucune  incommodit^  apparente  Philippe  etait  quelquefois  six  mois  sans  vouloir 

quitter  le  lit,  se  faire  raser,  couper  les  ongles,  ni  changer  de  linge Dans  dec 

moraens  11  se  croyait  mort,  et  demandait  pourquoi  on  ne  I'eaterrait  pas!"  &c.  (Mto. 
VOL  il  p.  386.) 

*  [See  Lord  Herveys  *' Reign  of  George  the  Second,"  voL  i.  chap,  vi.] 
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case  of  attack,  Spain  revoked  all  the  privileges  granted  to  Anstrian 
sabjects  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  re-established  the  English  trade 
in  America  on  its  former  footing,  and  restored  all  captures,  with 
compensation  for  the  loss  sustained.  The  Asiento  was  confirmed  to 
the  South  Sea  Company.  Commissioners  were  to  be  appointed  to 
determine  the  disputes  as  to  the  limits  of  the  American  trade,  and 
as  to  the  claims  of  Spain  for  restitution  of  the  ships  taken  in  1718. 
Another  article  stipulated,  that  to  secure  the  succession  of  Parma 
and  Tuscany  to  the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  6000  Spanish  troops  should 
be  allowed  to  garrison  Leghorn,  Porto  Ferrajo,  Parma,  and  Plar 
centia,  instead  of  the  neutral  garrisons  provided  by  the  Quadruple 
Alliance.  The  question  of  Gibraltar  was  passed  over  in  total  silence, 
which,  after  the  noisy  pretensions  of  Spain,  was  equivalent  to  a  public 
renunciation.  Such,  in  fact,  it  was  considered  by  Philip,  who  now, 
losing  all  hope  of  ever  obtaining  the  fortress,  attempted  to  cut  off 
its  communication  with  the  main  land,  and  constructed  the  strong 
lines  of  San  Boque,  across  the  isthmus.*  The  Spanish  people, 
iiowever,  still  continued  to  look  with  indignation  on  the  British  ban- 
ners floating  from  the  summit  of  the  inaccessible  rock,  and  for  above 
half  a  century  longer  nursed  an  ardent  ambition  for  its  conquest. 

For  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  and  for  his  other  services,  Wil- 
liam Stanhope  was  immediately  created  Lord  Harrington,  and  soon 
afterwards,  as  we  shall  find,  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  satisfaction  in  London  was  the  rage  and  resentment 
at  Vienna;  and  a  further  mortification  to  the  Emperor  ensued  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament;  for,  being  deprived  of  his  Spanish  sup- 

Jlies  of  money,  he  attempted  to  borrow  400,000?.  on  his  credit  in 
lOndon.  The  ministry  immediately  brought  in  and  carried  through 
a  bill,  prohibiting  loans  to  foreign  powers  without  license  from  the 
King  under  his  Privy  Seal.  It  is  quite  certain  that,  had  the  Govern- 
ment allowed  the  loan,  the  Opposition  would  afterwards  have  loudly 
inveighed  against  their  supineness.  Now,  however,  as  loud  a  cry 
was  raised  against  "a  bill  of  Terrors" — "an  eternal  yoke  on  our 
fellow-subjects" — "  an  advantageous  bargain  to  the  Dutch."t  "  Shall 
British  merchants,"  answers  Walpole,  "be  permitted  to  lend  their 
money  against  the  British  nation  r  Shall  they  arm  an  enemy  with 
strength,  and  assist  him  with  supplies?" 

The  treaty  of  Seville  was  followed  in  a  very  few  months  by  Lord 
Townshend's  resignation.  I  have  already  more  than  once  mentioned 
the  misunderstandings  between  the  brother  ministers ;  and  I  need 
scarcely  again  advert  to  the  jealousy  of  power  in  Walpole,  to  the 
violence  of  temper  in  Townshend.     The  former  would  brook  no 

•  Mr.  Keene  was  afterwards  instructed  to  remonstrate  against  these  works.  Biit  he 
writes,  May  20,  1731 : — ^**I  was  assured  if  the  whole  universe  should  fall  upon  the  King 

to  make  him  desist,  he  would  rather  let  himself  be  cut  to  pieces  than  consent 

We  might  as  well  pretend  to  Cadiz  as  to  the  spot  where  the  line  is.**  See  Coxe's  House 
of  Bourbon,  vol.  iiL  p.  240. 

t  Speech  of  Mr.  Daavers.    PlirL  Hist.  vol.  viil  p.  788. 
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equal,  a&d  the  latter  no  superior.  Their  constant  bicjcerings  were 
often  appeased  by  the  mediation  of  Walpole's  sister.  Lady  Towns- 
bend,  or  even  of  Queen  Caroline ;  but  unhappily  the  former  died, 
and  the  latter,  when  she  found  a  breach  unavoidable,  threw  her 
whole  influence  into  the  scale  of  Walpole«  Besides  the  general 
#auses  of  coldness,  there  were,  at  this  time,  particular  grounds  of 
difference.  In  foreign  affairs  Townshend  was  much  incensed  against 
the  Emperor,  and  would  have  pushed  matters  to  extremity  against 
him  if  not  withheld  by  his  colleague.  At  home  he  was  disgusted 
with  the  timidity  and  oaptiousness  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
wished  him  to  be  removed  in  favour  of  Chesterfield.  Another  cause 
9f  irritation  in  the  Session  of  1730  was  the  Pension  Bill;  a  measure 
proposed  by  Mr.  Sandys,  and  supported  by  the  whole  Opposition,  to 
disable  all  persons  from  sitting  in  Parliament  who  had  any  pension, 
or  any  offices  held  in  trust  for  them,  and  to  require  every  member 
to  swear  that  he  had  not.  In  the  King's  private  notes  this  is  termed 
"  a  villainous  Bill,"  which  should  be  "  torn  to  pieces  in  every  par- 
ticular.''* But  Walpole,  though  he  entertained  the  same  opinion 
of  it,  would  not  run  the  hazard  of  unpopularity  by  taking  an  active 
part  against  it,  and  he  allowed  it  to  pass  the  House  of  Commons, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Such, 
iaadeed,  was  the  policy  which  he  pursued  with  respect  to  this  bill 
during  his  whole  remaining  administration ;  for  so  strong  a  weapon 
of  attack  was  not  allowed  to  rust  in  the  scabbard,  and  the  measure 
was  brought  forward  again  and  again  by  the  party  out  of  power. 
Townshend,  on  the  other  hand,  complained  that  the  odium  of  the 
rejection  should  be  cast  solely  upon  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  fore- 
told, as  the  event  really  proved,  that  the  petty  manoeuvre  of  Wal- 
pole would  be  soon  seen  through,  and  that  the  Minister  would  incur 
even  more  unpopularity  by  his  disguised,  than  by  a  manly  and 
avowed,  resistance. 

Complaint  and  recrimination  were,  however,  useless.  ^^It  has 
always,"  says  the  groat  Duke  of  Marlborough,!  "  been  my  ob- 
servation in  disputes,  especially  in  that  of  kindness  and  friendship, 
that  all  reproaches,  though  ever  so  reasonable,  do  serve  to  no  other 
end  but  the  making  the  breach  wider."  Between  Townshend  and 
Walpole  the  train  of  enmity  was  now  ready  laid,  and  any  spark 
Would  have  produced  the  explosion.  The  decisive  quarrel  took  place 
at  the  house  of  Colonel  Selwyn,  in  Cleveland  Square.  Foreign  affairs 
being  discussed,  and  Townshend  presuming  to  differ  with  Walpole, 
Sir  Kobert  grew  so  incensed  as  to  declare  that  he  did  not  believe 
what  the  other  was  saying  I  Townshend,  losing  all  patience,  raised 
his  hand,  and  these  old  friends,  near  relations,  and  brother  minis- 
ters, seized  one  another  by  the  collar  and  grasped  their  swords. 
Mrs.  Selwyn  shrieked  for  assistance;  the  men  interposed  and  dis* 
3uaded  them  from  going  out,  as  they  wished,  to  fight  an  immediate 

*  The  King  to  Lord  Townshend,  Manh,  1730.    Goaco*8  Walpole^  vol  iL  p.  537. 
t  To  the  Duchess,  Aogiut  26, 1709. 
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duel.    But  thongh  the  encounter  was  prevented,  the  friendship  could 
never  be  restored.* 

Townsbend,  however,  made  another  struggle  to  establish  his  power 
at  Court,  and  obtain  the  dismissal  of  Newcastle.  He  had  still  con^- 
eiderable  personal  influence  with  the  King;  but  finding  it  quite  in«- 
adequate  to  maintain  him  against  his  all-powerful  colleague,  he 
resigned  on  the  16th  of  May.  He  l&ft  office  with  a  most  unblemished 
character,  and — what  is  still  less  common — a  most  patriotic  mo- 
deration. Had  he  gone  into  opposition,  or  even  steered  a  neutral 
course,  he  must  have  caused  great  embarrassment  and  difficulty  to 
his  triumphant  rival.  But  he  must  thereby  also  have  thwarted  a 
policy  of  which  he  approved,  and  hindered  measures  which  he  wished 
to  see  adopted.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  most  flattering  advances 
from  the  Opposition,  who  were  prepared  to  receive  him  with  open 
arms,  he  nobly  resolved  to  retire  altogether  from  public  life.  He 
withdrew  to  his  paternal  seat  at  Bainham,  where  he  passed  the  eight 
remaining  years  of  his  life  in  well-earned  leisure,  or  in  agricultural 
improvements.  It  is  to  him  that  England,  and  more  especially  his 
native  county  of  Norfolk,  owes  the  introduction  and  cultivation  of 
the  turnip  from  Germany.  He  resisted  all  solicitations  to  re-enter 
public  life,  nor  would  'even  consent  to  visit  London.  Once  when 
Chesterfield  had  embarked  in  full  opposition  to  Walpole,  he  went  to 
Rainham,  on  purpose  to  use  his  influence  as  an  intimate  friend,  and 

Etrsuade  the  fallen  minister  to  attend  an  important  question  in  the 
ouse  of  Lords.  ^^I  have  irrevocably  determined,'^  Townshend 
answered,  ^^no  more  to  engage  in  politics;  I  recollect  that  Lord 
Gowper,  though  a  staunch  Whig,  was  betrayed  by  personal  pique  and 
party  resentment  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Tories,  and 
even  to  support  principles  which  tended  to  serve  the  Jacobites.  I 
know  that  I  am  extremely  warm,  and  I  am  apprehensive  that  if  I 
should  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  I  may  be  hurried  away  by  my 
temper,  and  my  personal  animosities,  to  adopt  a  line  of  conduct 
which  in  my  cooler  moments  I  may  regret."  Whatever  may  b6 
thought  of  Lord  Cowper's  conduct,  the  highest  praise  is  certainly 
due  to  Townshend's,  and  he  deserves  to  be  celebrated  in  history,  as 
one  of  the  very  few  who,  after  tasting  high  power,  and  when  stirred 
by  sharp  provocation,  have  cherished  their  principles  more  than  their 
resentments,  and  rather  chosen  themselves  to  fall  into  obscurity  than 
the  public  affairs  into  confusion.  Let  him  who  undervalues  this 
praise  compute  whether  he  can  find  many  to  deserve  it!' 

'  [See  Hervef 's  ^  Reign  of  George  U^"  vol.  i.  chap,  v.,  and  an  editorial  note  by  Mr. 
Cioker,  who  remarks:  ''It  is  odd  that  Lord  Hervey  should  not  allude  (if  it  had  ever  hap* 
2»ened),  to  the  remarkable  altercation  and  pertontd  teuffle  between  Waipole  and  Towns- 
hend, said  to  have  occurred  at  Mrs.  Selwyn's  in  Cleveland  Court,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  of  the  celebrated  quarrel  scene  between  Peachera  and  Lockit  in  the 
« Beggars'  Oi^"*  (Coxe  datee  it  in  1729;  Lord  Mahon  in  1730.)  «*But,"  adds  Mr. 
C^ker,  **  as  the  '  Beggars*  Opera'  was  played  on  the  29th  January,  1728,  it  is  certain  either 
that  the  date  of  the  historian  is  an  anachronism,  or  that  Gay  alluded  to  some  earlier  dis- 
pute, or  that  the  story  was  made  from  the  scene."] 

*  [Chesterfield,  in  his  "Character**  of  Townshend,  says: — ^"Lord  Townshend  was  not 
of  a  temper  to  act  a  second  part,  alter  having  acted  a  first,  as  he  did  during  the  reign  of 
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The  peaceful  accession  of  George  the  Second ;  the  hsppj  eoncln- 
sion  of  the  Treaty  of  Seville ;  and  the  consequent  quiet  throughout 
Europe,  dashed  all  the  hopes  of  the  English  Jacobites.  That  party 
had  never  varied  in  its  language.  It  had  uniformly  declared  that 
any  attempt  without  a  body  of  troops  would  be  hopeless,  and  would 
not  receive  their  support ;  and  such  troops  could  no  longer  be  ex- 
pected from  any  foreign  power.*  In  the  twelve  years  from  1728  to 
1740,  the  Jacobite  cause  was  evidently  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  the  Stuart 
Papers  lose  most  of  their  importance,  and  the  correspondence  dwior 
dies  in  a  great  measure  from  powerful  statesmen  down  to  low  ad- 
venturers. What  interest  could  the  reader  feel  in  tracing  a  succes- 
sion of  wild  schemes  formed  by  subaltern  ambition,  or  nourished  bj 
religious  bigotry,  or  what  place  can  History  assign  to  the  reveries 
of  some  despairing  exile,  or  persecuted  priest  ?  As  the  old  leaders 
drop  off,  few  others  appear  to  supply  their  place.  In  1728,  we  find 
Shippen  praised  for  keeping  what  is  called  ^'  his  honesty,"  (that  is, 
swearing  one  way,  and  voting  the  other,)  **at  a  time  when  almost 
every  body  is  wavering."*  The  faults  of  the  Government  after- 
wards added  again  to  the  strength  of  the  Jacobites ;  but  of  their 
new  champions  scarce  any  seem  of  note,  besides  Lord  Combury, 
heir  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Clarendon,  and  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.t 

Abroad,  the  Pretender's  party  lost  at  nearly  the  same  time  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  and  Bishop  Atterbury.  Mar 
died  at  Aix-la-Ghapelle  in  May,  1732,  distrusted  by  all  parties  and 
regretted  by  none.  Wharton  had  been  plunging  deeper  and  deeper 
from  one  folly  and  extravagance  to  another.  His  first  Duchess 
having  died  in  England,  he  on  a  very  short  acquaintance,  and  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  married  Miss  O'Byrne,  the 
daughter  of  an  exiled  Irish  Colonel,  and  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  but  he  afterwards  left  the  lady  almost  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  sought  her.  So  completely  did  he  renounce  his  country, 
that  he  joined  the  Spanish  army  as  a  volunteer,  when  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  Next  spring,  we  find  him  again  in  Italy, 
having  an  interview  with  the  Chevalier  at  Parma,  and  writing  him 
a  letter  in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  in  reply  to  '^  some  gentle- 
men, who  brand  my  zeal  with  the  name  of  madness,  and  adorn  their 
own  indolence  with  the  pompous  title  of  discretion,  and  who  without 
your  Majesty's  gracious  interposition  will  never  comprehend  that 

*  Mr.  Morice  to  Bishop  Atterborj,  June  24,  1728. 
t  See  hi9  letter  to  James,  May  ]7,  1733.    Appendix. 


George  the  First  He  resolved  therefore  to  make  one  convulsive  struggle  to  revive  his 
expiring  poM'er,  or  if  that  did  not  succeed,  to  retire  from  business.  He  tried  the  experi- 
inent  upon  the  King,  with  whom  he  had  a  personal  interest.  The  experiment  failed,  as 
he  might  easily,  and  ought  to  have  foreseen.  He  retired  to  his  seat  in  the  coimtry,  and 
in  a  few  years  died  of  an  apoplexy.'' — ^^  Characters/'  Chesterfield's  Letters^Locd  Malioa*! 
edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 

See  also  Hervey's  "Reign  of  George  H.,"  vol.  i.  chap.  vi.  ^* Never  was  any  minister 
more  gently  disgraced ;  yet  never  was  any  disgraced  minister  more  thinly  attended,  not 
one  man  sharing  his  fortune,  or  seeming  to  repine  at  iu'J 
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obedience  is  true  loyalty  !"*  Yet  in  Jane,  1728,  only  a  month  from 
the  date  of  this  letter,  he  writes  from  Lyons  to  Horace  Walpole  to 
protest  that  ^^  since  his  present  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne,  I 
have  absolutely  refused  to  be  concerned  with  the  Pretender  or  any 
of  his  affairs*  •  .  •  •  I  was  forced  to  go  to  Italy  to  get  out  of  Spain. 
•  .  .  •  I  am  coming  to  Paris  to  put  myself  entirely  under  your  Ex- 
cellency's protection,  and  hope  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  good 
nature  will  prompt  him  to  save  a  family  which  his  generosity  induced 
him  to  spare. ''t 

To  Paris,  accordingly,  Wharton  came,  and  there  renewed  the 
strongest  assurances  to  the  ambassador.  '^He  told  me,"  says 
Horace  Walpole,  ^Hhat  he  had,  indeed,  lately  passed  through  Parma^ 
where  the  Pretender  and  several  of  his  adherents  were  with  him ; 
but  that  he  had  industriously  avoided  to  speak  with  any  of  them. 

He  then  gave  me,  by  fits,  and  in  a  rambling  way  that  was 

entertaining  enough,  an  account  of  several  of  his  late  motions  and 

actions  while  he  was  in  the  Pretender's  service And 

he  concluded  with  telling  me,  that  he  would  go  to  his  lodgings, 
which  were  in  a  garret,  where  *the  Duchess  of  Wharton  was  likewise 
with  him,  and  would  write  me  a  letter,  and  immediately,  without 
making  the  least  stay  or  appearance  here,  retire  to  Rouen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  there  expect  the  answer  from  England."^ 

This  answer,  however,  was  not  favourable ;  the  English  ministers, 
who  had  already  preferred  against  the  Duke  an  indictment  for  high 
treason,  refused  to  receive  any  application  in  his  favour.  At  this 
intelligence  Wharton  immediately  renewed  his  connection  with  the 
Jacobites,  and  his  profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.§  By 
this  time  he  had  squandered  all  his  fortune  in  the  wildest  extrava- 
gance, and  was  compelled  to  solicit  and  accept  a  present  of  20002. 
from  the  Chevalier.  His  servants  were  still  numerous,  but  ragged; 
his  journeys  frequent,  but  penurious.||  But  without  following  him 
through  all  the  mazes  of  his  eccentric  course,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  he  returned  to  Spain,  where  he  held  a  commission  in  the 
army,  and  was  appointed  to  command  a  regiment  at  Lerida.  His 
health,  however,  was  now  failing ;  he  derived  relief  from  some  mine- 
ral waters  in  Catalonia,  but  soon  again  relapsed  at  a  small  village, 
where  he  lay,  almost  destitute,  till  some  charitable  fathers  of  the 
Sernardine  convent  of  Poblet  removed  him  to  their  house.^    There, 

*  Leuer  to  James,  May  21,  1728.    Appendix. 

t  To  Horace  Walpole,  June  28,  1728.     Coxe's  Walpole. 

i  Horace  Walpole  lo  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  July  6,  1728. 

f  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  Horace  Walpole,  July  1,  1728.  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Dake 
of  Newcastle,  August  14,  1728. 

I  At  last  when  be  travelled  back  to  Spain,  his  whole  stock  was  one  shirt,  one  cravat, 
and  500  livres !     (Memoirs  of  his  Life,  p.  45.) 

T  Campo  Raso,  Cocnent.  vol.  i.  p.  52,  and  Memoirs  prefixed  to  Wharton^s  Works,  (2 
vols.  1732),  written  by  a  friendly  but  candid  hand.  Poblei  is  a  magnificent  monasteiy, 
called  by  Pons  "The  Escurial  of  the  North."  In  the  church  are  the  monuments  of  Jayme 
el  Conquistador,  Raymond  Folch,  and  other  Spanish  worthies.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
travelled  there  not  long  since,  describes  Wharton's  tomb  as  **  a  plain  slab  in  an  aisle, 
apart  from  the  other  monuments." 
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after  langoisliing  a  week  longer,  lie  died  in  their  habit,  and  was 
interred  in  their  cemetery.  And  thns,  on  the  last  day  of  May, 
1781,  amongst  strangers,  and  without  one  friend  to  close  his  eyes, 
this  last  heir  to  a  most  aspiring  family  and  most  princely  fortune, 
ended  his  career  of  baleful  wit,  miserable  frolic,  and  splendid  infamy. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester's  mind  was  of  a  far  different  order.  Had 
James  been  a  man  of  talent,  or  able  to  appreciate  talent  in  others, 
he  would  certainly  have  placed  his  whole  confidence  in  that  great  and 
surpassing  genius.  But  the  same  infatuation  which  had  formerly 
wrought  the  dismissal  of  Bolingbroke  soon  undermined  the  credit  of 
Atterbury.  The  faction  of  the  Invernesses  would  bear  no  rival,  even 
at  such  a  distance  as  Paris,  and  looked  upon  every  man  of  ability  as  a 
sort  of  natural  enemy.  Atterbury  had  too  much  spirit  to  endure  ill 
treatment,  or  to  yield  services  without  receiving  confidence.  Only 
a  few  days  before  the  death  of  George  the  First  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Chevalier,  in  which  he  mentions  his  own  loss  of  favour  with  ad- 
mirable temper  and  dignity: — "It  may,  perhaps,  be  some  ease  to 
you,  Sir,  if  I  first  speak  of  that  matter  myself,  and  assure  you,  as  I 
now  do,  of  my  perfect  readiness  to  retire  from  that  share  of  business 
with  which  it  has  been  hitherto  thought  not  improper  to  intrust  me. 
I  apprehend  that,  as  things  have  been  managed,  it  will  scarce  be  in 
my  power,  for  the  future,  to  do  anything  considerable  for  your  ser- 
vice, which  I  never  hoped  to  do  otherwise  than  by  the  countenance 
and  encouragement  you  should  be  pleased,  and  should  be  known,  to 
afford  me.     That  has,  in  many  respects,  and  by  various  degrees,  been 

withdrawn What  has  given  rise  to  this  conduct  I  forbear  to 

conjecture,  or  inquire.     Doubtless  your  Majesty  must  have  good  and 

wise  reasons I  acquiesce  in  them.  Sir,  whatever  they  are; 

and,  from  my  heart,  wish  that  all  the  steps  you  tak^  towards  your 
great  end  may  be  well  adjusted  and  proper,  and  then  it  matters  not 
much  who  has,  or  who  has  not,  the  honour  of  serving  you."* 

Atterbury's  resolution  was  for  some  time  delayed  by  the  sudden 
decease  of  George,  and  by  the  consequent  journey  of  James  to  Lor- 
raine and  afterwards  to  Avignon.  But  when,  in  the  spring  of  1728, 
the  Pretender  found  himself  obliged  again  to  cross  the  Alps,  the 
Bishop  threw  aside  his  negotiations  at  Paris,  and  chose  Montpellier 
as  the  place  of  his  retirement.  Meanwhile  his  friends  in  England 
took  care  to  put  the  best  gloss  upon  his  journey,  saying,  that  he 
found  himself  too  much  pressed  at  Paris  by  the  Jacobites,  and  had 
withdrawn  on  purpose  to  escape  their  solicitations  and  avoid  their 
intercourse.f  About  this  time  also  he  seems  to  have  formed  a  pro- 
ject to  conciliate  various  parties  in  England  in  favour  of  the  lineal 
heir:  that  the  Jacobites  should  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  Pre- 
tender's eldest  son;  and  that  endeavours  should  be  made  to  obtain 
for  the  young  Prince  a  Protestant  education ;  a  scheme  which  strongly 
shows  the  objections  to  the  personal  character  of  James.| 

*  Bishop  ARerbnry  to  JameSf  Jane  16, 1727.    Appendix. 

t  See  the  Preface  to  his  Correspondence,  p.  vii. 

i  See  a  memoir  by  Atterbury,  Coxe  s  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  227.    Aocording  to  Horace 
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In  the  south  of  Prance,  Atterbnry  continued  for  nearly  two  years, 
cheered  by  the  hope  of  a  visit  from  his  beloved  daughter,  Mrs. 
Morice,  who  was  languishing  under  a  consumption,  and  for  whom  a 
milder  climate  was  prescribed.  But  the  Act  of  Attainder  had  made 
it  penal  for  any  British  subject,  even  for  Atterbury's  own  children, 
to  visit  him  without  the  King's  permission  under  the  Sign  Manual; 
this  permission  was  always  to  be  renewed,  attended  with  high  fees 
of  office  very  burdensome  to  a  narrow  fortune,  and  thus  it  was  not 
without  humble  solicitation,  and  large  expense,  that  the  dying 
daughter  was  enabled  to  rejoin  her  afflicted  parent. 

Mrs.  Morice,  whose  strength  was  too  far  reduced  for  land-travel- 
Kng,  went  by  sea  with  her  husband  to  Bordeaux,  in  October  1729, 
and  then  ascended  the  Garonne  towards  Toulouse,  where  Atterbury 
had  advanced  to  meet  her.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Morice,  at  this  period,  to 
the  Bishop,  are  most  affecting.*  We  may  trace  in  them  what  too  many 
of  us  may  have  felt  with  those  most  dear  to  us:  how  affection  struggles 
against  reason;  how  tenaciously  the  mind  clings  to  the  lessening 
chances  of  recovery ;  how  slowly  hope  darkens  into  fear  and  fear  into 
despair !  We  may  observe  Morice,  at  first  so  sanguine  in  his  expec- 
tations from  change  of  scene,  ere  long  compelled  to  see,  compelled  to 
own,  the  rapid  wastings  of  the  inexorable  disease,  until  at  length,  when 
all  human  means  appear  to  fail,  he  can  only  implore  the  Prelate's 
prayers !  The  anxious  desire  of  Mrs.  Morice  was  to  reach  Toulouse, 
and  to  see  her  dear  father  once  more  before  she  died.  That  wish  at 
least  was  vouchsafed  to  her.  With  great  courage  she  ventured  all 
night  up  the  Garonne,  and  reached  her  father  at  Toulouse  early  in 
the  morning.  But  let  me,  for  the  closing  scene,  borrow  Atterbury's 
own  touching  words: — "She  lived  twenty  hours  afterwards,  which 
time  was  not  lost  on  either  side.  For  she  had  her  senses  to  the  very 
last  gasp,  and  exerted  them  to  give  me  in  those  few  hours  greater 
marks  of  duty  and  love  than  she  had  done  in  all  her  lifetime, 
though  she  had  never  been  wanting  in  either.  The  last  words  she 
said  to  me  were  the  kindest  of  all,  a  reflection  on  the  goodness  of 
God,  which  had  allowed  us  to  meet  once  more  before  we  parted  for 

ever She  is  gone,  and  I  must  follow  her.    When  I  do,  may 

my  latter  end  be  like  hers!  It  was  my  business  to  have  taught  her 
to  die;  instead  of  it,  she  has  taught  me.  I  am  not  ashamed,  and 
wish  I  may  be  able  to  learn  that  lesson  from  her.  What  I  feel  upon 
her  loss  is  not  to  be  expressed,  but  a  reflection  of  the  manner  of  it 

makes  me  some  amends Yet  at  my  age,  under  my  infirmi" 

ties,  among  utter  strangers,  how  shall  I  find  out  proper  reliefs  and 
supports  ?  I  can  have  none  but  those  with  which  reason  and  religion 
furnish' me,  and  those  I  lay  hold  on  and  grasp  as  fast  as  I  can.  I 
hope  that  He  who  laid  the  burden  upon  me  (for  wise  and  good  pur- 

Walpole  this  scheme  wa«  warmly  promoted  by  Bolingbroke.  (Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  63,) 
In  1733,  Sir  Archer  Croft  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "the  Pretender  waa 
the  more  to  be  feared  because  they  did  not  know  bnt  that  he  was  then  breeding  his  son 
a  Protestant!"     (Pari.  Hist  vol.  viii.  p.  1185.) 

*  See  these  letters  in  Atterbury 's  Correspondence,  vol  i.  pp.  233 — 338,  ed.  1783. 
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poses,  no  doubt,)  will  enable  me  to  bear  it  in  like  manner  as  I  haye 
borne  others,  with  some  degree  of  fortitude  and  firmness."*  Who, 
at  such  expressions,  would  not  forget  Atterbury's  failings !  Who 
might  not  observe  how  often  it  pleases  Providence  to  call  to  itself 
the  best  and  worthiest  of  its  creatures  in  their  youth,  and  leave  only 
the  less  noble  spirits  to  struggle  on  to  age !  And  how  true  and 
touching  seems  the  remark  of  the  great  poet  of  our  time  in  speaking 
of  one  of  his  early  friends — ^'  He  was  such  a  good  amiable  being  as 
rarely  remains  long  in  this  world  !''t 

If,  however,  there  be  any  relief  in  such  afflictions  it  is,  next  to 
religion,  to  be  found  in  employment  either  of  business  or  study,  and 
to  these  Atterbury  had  recourse.  The  favour  of  Inverness  was  now 
upon  the  wane,  and  the  Pretender  beginning  to  repent  his  folly  in 
alienating  by  far  the  ablest  man  of  his  party.  He  seems  about  this 
time  to  have  solicited  Atterbury  to  return  to  Paris  and  resume  the 
chief  management  of  his  affairs;  the  Bishop  complied,  but  from  the 
state  of  European  politics  could  render  no  signal  service.  He  held 
several  conferences  at  Paris  with  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  an 
illegitimate  daughter  of  James  the  Second  by  Mrs.  Sedley,  and 
now  upon  her  way  to  Italy  on  a  visit  to  her  brother.  This  Dowager 
was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Jacobites  in  England — a  sort  of  Tory 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  a  counterpoise  to  that  illustrious 
relict;  like  her,  full  of  pride  and  passion;  but  like  her  also,  with 
enormous  wealth  to  make  herself  respected.  Atterbury  used  his  in- 
fluence over  her  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  Berwick  from  giving  a  Roman 
Catholic  preceptor  to  her  son,  the  young  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
even  quarrelled  with  Berwick  when  he  found  the  latter  insist  on  his 
design.  He  also  induced  the  Duchess  to  exert  herself  in  Italy,  and 
complete  the  dismissal  of  the  Invernesses  from  her  brother's  service. 
But  Inverness,  still  hoping  to  recover  his  lost  ground,  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  that  strongly  marks  his  base  and  unscrupulous  cha- 
racter :  he  abjured  the  Protestant  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
The  very  last  letter  which  Atterbury  ever  wrote  was  to  upbraid  him 
with  his  apostacy — for  so  we  may  surely  call  a  conversion  in  which 
conscience  has  no  part.| 

The  studies  of  Atterbury,  at  this  period,  were,  in  some  measure, 
forced  upon  him.  Oldmixon,  a  virulent  party  writer  of  small  reputa- 
tion or  merit,  had  made  an  attack  upon  him.  Bishop  Smalridge,  and 
Dean  Aldrich,  as  joint  editors  of  Clarendon's  History,  accusing  them 
of  having  altered  and  interpolated  that  noble  work.    Atterbury,  as 

*  Atterbury  to  Pope,  November  20 ;  and  to  Mr.  Diooonaon,  December  4,  1729.  Mr. 
EvanSf  who  had  attended  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morice  from  England,  concludes  a  letter  to  his 
own  brother  by  "  a  reflection  I  made  at  the  time,  that  it  was  well  worth  my  while  to 
have  taken  so  long  a  voyage,  though  I  was  immediately  to  return  home  again,  and  reap 
no  other  benefit  from  it  than  the  seeing  what  passed  in  the  last  hours  of  Mrs.  Morice !" 
(Nov.  30,  1729.) 

t  Lord  Byron  of  Mr.  Edward  Long.    See  Moore's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  96, 12mo.  ed. 

X  Atterbury  to  Lord  Inverness,  February,  1732.  See  Appendix.  Inverness,  it  ap- 
pears, had  the  effrontery  to  observe  : — "  Since  I  see  nothing  is  likely  to  be  done  for  the 
King  at  present,  I  think  it  high  time  to  take  care  of  my  soulT* 
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the  only  sarviyor  of  tbe  three,*  tbought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
write  in  their  vindication  and  his  own.  Accordingly,  in  1731,  he 
published  a  temperate  and  satisfactory  answer.  The  last  sentence 
contains  a  prophecy  on  Oldmixon,  which  has  been  verified  by  time: 
^^  His  attack  on  me,  and  on  the  dead,  who  he  thought  might  be  in- 
sulted with  equal  safety,  is  no  proof  of  a  generous  and  worthy  mind; 
nor  has  he  done  any  honour  to  his  own  history  by  the  fruitless  pains 
he  has  taken  to  discredit  that  of  my  Lord  Clarendon,  which,  like 
the  character  of  its  author,  will  gain  strength  by  time,  and  be  in 
the  hands  and  esteem  of  all  men,  when  Mr.  Oldmixon's  unjust  cen- 
sure of  it  will  not  be  remembered,  or  not  be  regarded!" 

A  copy  of  this  vindication  was  sent  by  Atterbury  to  the  Prince 
whom  he  had  so  zealously  and  so  unhappily  served,  and  his  letter, 
on  that  occasion,  reverts  almost  involuntarily  to  his  own  desolate 
feelings : — "  Whilst  I  was  justifying  the  Earl-  of  Clarendon's  History, 
I  own  myself  to  have  been  tempted  to  say  somewhat  likewise  in 
defence  of  his  character  and  conduct,  particularly  as  to  the  asper- 
sion with  which  he  has  been  loaded,  of  advising  King  Charles  the 
Second  to  gain  his  enemies  and  neglect  his  friends.  A  fatal  advice! 
which  he  certainly  never  gave,  though  he  smarted  under  the  effects 
of  it,  and  was  sacrificed  by  his  master  to  please  those  who  were  not 

afterwards  found  to  be  any  great  importance  to  his  service 

You  may,  perhaps,  not  have  heard.  Sir,  that  what  happened  to  my 
Lord  Clarendon  was  the  first  instance  in  the  English  story  of  banishr 
ing  any  person  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  wherein  a  clause  was  ex- 
pressly inserted  to  make  all  correspondence  with  him  penal,  even  to 
death.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  am  the  second  instance  of  a  subject 
80  treated,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  the  last,  since  even  the  inflictors 
of  such  cruelties  seem  now  to  be  aweary  and  ashamed  of  them. 
Having  the  honour  to  be  like  him  in  my  sufferings,  I  wish  I  could 
have  been  like  him  too  in  my  services;  but  that  has  not  been  in  my 
power.  I  can,  indeed,  die  in  exile,  asserting  the  Royal  cause  as  he 
did ;  but  I  see  not  what  other  way  is  now  left  me  of  contributing  to 
the  support  of  it!"t  Such  are  almost  the  last  expressions  of  this 
most  eloquent  man ;  his  infirmities  were  daily  growing  upon  him, 
and  he  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  the  15th  of  February,  1732, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  How  grievous  is  the  fate  of  exiles! 
How  still  more  grievous  the  party  division  which  turns  their  talents 
against  their  country! 

Even  in  his  shroud  Atterbury  was  not  allowed  to  rest.  His  body 
being  brought  to  England  to  be  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 

«  BiBhop  Smalridge  bad  died  in  1719,  and  Dean  Aldrioh  in  1710.  The  latter  was  a 
man  not  only  of  great  learning,  but  of  wit  and  jovial  temper.  His  five  reasons  for 
drinking  are  well  known  :— 

"  Good  wine — a  friend — or  being  diy,— 
Or  lest  we  should  be  by  and  by, — 
Or  any  other  good  reason  why  I" 

His  Compendium  or  Logic  is  less  agreeably  remembered  by  Oxonians, 
t  Bishop  Atterbury  to  James,  November  12,  1731.    Appendix. 
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government  gave  orders  to  seize  and  search  his  coffin.  There  was  a 
great  public  outcry  against  the  Ministers  on  this  occasion,  as  though 
their  animosity  sought  to  pursue  him  beyond  the  grave ;  and  un- 
doubtedly none  but  the  strongest  reasons  could  excuse  it.  They 
had  received  intelligence  of  some  private  papers  of  the  Jacobites  to 
be  sent  over  by  what  seemed  so  safe  and  unsuspected  a  method  of 
conveyance.*  This  mystery  they  determined  to  unravel,  and  with 
the  same  view  was  Mr.  Morice  arrested  and  examined  before  the 
Privy  Council. 

Atterbury's  own  papers  had  been  disposed  of  by  his  own  care 
before  his  death.  The  most  secret  he  had  destroyed ;  for  the  others 
he  had  claimed  protection  as  an  Englishman  from  the  English  am- 
bassador, Lord  Waldegrave ;  that  a  seal  might  be  placed  upon  them, 
and  that  they  might  be  safely  delivered  to  his  executors.  Lord 
Waldegrave  declined  this  delicate  commission,  alleging  that  Atter- 
bui-y  was  no  longer  entitled  to  any  rights  as  a  British  subject.f 
The  Bishop  next  applied  to  the  French  government,  but  his  death 
intervening,  the  papers  were  sent  to  the  Scots*  College  at  Paris,  and 
the  seal  of  office  affixed  to  them,  Mr.  Morice  obtaining  only  such  as 
related  to  family  affairs. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Government  of  George  seems  always 
to  have  possessed  great  facilities  in  either  openly  seizing  or  privately 

i)erusing  the  Jacobite  correspondence.  We  have  already  seen  how 
arge  a  web  of  machinations  was  laid  bare  at  Atterbury's  trial.  In 
1728,  Mr.  Lockhart  found  that. some  articles  of  his  most  private 
letters  to  the  Pretender  were  well  known  at  the  British  Court, 
where,  fortunately  for  himself,  he  had  a  steady  friend ;  and  on  his 
expressing  his  astonishment,  he  was  answered — "What  is  proof 
against  the  money  of  Great  Britain  ?"J  The  testimony  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  as  Secretary  of  State,  is  still  more  positive.  "  The 
rebels,  who  have  fled  to  France  and  elsewhere,  think  only  of  their 
public  acts  of  rebellion,  believing  that  the  Government  is  not  aware 
of  their  secret  cabals  and  conspiracies,  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  fully  informed  of  them.  It  sees  two  thirds  of  their  letters ;  they 
betray  one  another;  and  I  have  often  had  the  very  same  man's 
letters  in  my  hand  at  once,  some  to  try  to  make  his  peace  at  home, 
and  others  to  the  Pretender,  to  assure  him  that  it  was  only  a  feigned 

reconciliation  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  serve  him 

The  spirit  of  rebellion  seems  to  be  rooted  in  these  people ;  their  faith 
is  a  Punic  faith ;  clemency  does  not  touch  them,  and  the  oaths  which 
they  take  to  the  Government  do  not  bind  them."§ 

*  Coxe,  in  his  Narrative,  speaks  of  smuggled  brocades,  not  of  papers.  But  the  letter 
fiom  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  which  he  produces  as  his  authority,  speaks  only  of 
papers,  and  says  nothing  of  brocades.  Mem.  of  Walpoie,  vol.  i.  p.  175,  voL  iL  p.  237. 
Boyer  glides  over  this  unpopular  transaction  (vol.  xlii.  p.  499). 

t  Mr.  Delafaye,  Under  Secretary  of  State,  writes  to  Lord  Waldegrave:— "As  to  your 

Excellency's  getting  the  taUi  put  to  his  effects if  your  own  seal  would  have 

done,  and  that  you  could  by  that  means  have  had  the  fingering  of  his  papers,  one  would 
have  done  him  that  fiivour."    (May  1 1 ,  1732.)     A  most  delicate  sense  of  honour ! 

1  Lockhart^s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

i  To  Madame  de ,  August  16,  1750.  Orig.  in  French.  (Works,  voL  iii.p.  207.) 
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Nothing  certainly  tended  more  than  these  frequent  disclosures  of 
letters  to  cool  the  ardour  of  the  High  Tory  gentlemen  in  England, 
or,  at  least,  to  redouble  their  caution.  They  came,  at  length,  to 
prefer,  in  nearly  all  cases,  verbal  messages  to  any  written  communi- 
cation, and  prudently  kept  themselves  in  reserve  for  the  landing  of 
a  forei^  force.  Without  it,  they  always  told  James  that  they  could 
only  ruin  themselves  without  assisting  him.  It  was  a  frequent  saying 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole — "  If  you  see  the  Stuarts  come  again,  they 
will  begin  by  their  lowest  people ;  their  chiefe  will  not  appear  till 
the  end."* 

•  H.  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann,  Sept  27,  1745. 


[Note  referred  to  at  p.  354. 

As  the  reign  of  George  the  Second  occupies  a  large  part  of  this  history,  Lord  Chester- 
field^s  "Character"  of  him  is  here  appended  to  the  Chapter,  introducing  the  reign. 
There  is  also  the  "  Character"  of  Queen  Caroline,  although  as  a  piece  of  historical  por- 
traiture,  it  has  much  less  merit,  and  is  entitled  to  less  consideration  as  authority,  than 
that  of  the  King.    Some  traits  of  her  character  Chesterfield  was  not  likely  to  do  justice  to. 

GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

"  He  had  not  better  parts  than  his  father,  but  much  stronger  animal  spirits,  which 
made  him  produce  and  communicate  himself  more.  Everything  in  his  composition  was 
little ;  and  he  had  all  the  weaknesses  of  a  little  mind,  without  any  of  the  virtues,  or 
even  the  vices  of  a  great  one.  He  loved  to  act  the  King,  but  mistook  the  part ;  and  the 
Koyal  dignity  shrunk  into  the  Electoral  pride.  He  Mras  educated  upon  that  scale,  and 
never  enlarged  its  dimensions  with  his  dominions.  As  Elector  of  Hanover  he  thought 
himself  great ;  as  King  of  Great  Britain  only  rich.  Avarice,  the  meanest  of  all  passions, 
was  his  ruling  one ;  and  I  never  knew  him  deviate  into  any  generous  action. 

**His  firat  natural  ihovements  were  always  on  the  side  of  justice  and  truth;  but  they 
were  often  warped  by  ministerial  influence,  or  the  secret  twitches  of  avarice.  He  waa 
generally  reckoned  ill-natured,  which  indeed  he  was  not.  He  had  rather  an  unfeeling 
than  a  bed  heart ;  but  I  never  observed  any  settled  malevolence  in  him,  though  his  sud- 
den passions,  which  were  frequent,  made  him  say  things  which,  in  cooler  moments,  he 
would  not  have  executed.  His  heart  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect 
neutrality  between  hardness  and  tenderness.  In  Council  he  was  excessively  timorous, 
and  thought  by  many  to  be  so  in  person ;  but  of  this  I  can  say  nothing  on  my  own 
knowledge.  In  his  dress  and  in  his  conversation  he  affected  the  hero  so  much,  that  from 
thence  only  many  called  his  courage  in  question ;  though,  by  the  way,  that  is  no  certain 
rule  to  judge  by,  since  the  bravest  men,  with  weak  understandings,  constantly  lall  into 
that  error. 

**  Little  things,  as  he  has  oAen  told  me  himself,  affected  him  more  than  great  ones ; 
and  this  was  so  true,  that  I  have  often  seen  him  put  so  much  out  of  humour  at  his  pri- 
Tate  lev^,  by  a  mistake  or  blunder  of  a  valet  de  chambre,  that  the  gaping  crowd  ad- 
mitted to  his  public  lev^  have,  from  his  looks  and  silence,  concluded  that  he  had  just 
received  some  dreadful  news.    Tacitus  would  always  have  been  deceived  by  him. 

**  Within  certain  bounds,  but  they  were  indeed  narrow  ones,  his  understanding  was 
clear,  and  his  conception  quick;  and  I  have  generally  observed,  that  he  pronounced  sen- 
sibly and  justly  upon  single  propositions;  but  to  analyse,  separate,  combine,  and  reduce 
to  a  point,  oomplicated  ones,  was  above  his  faculties. 

*'He  was  thought  to  have  a  great  opinion  of  his  own  abilities;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  very  sore  that  he  had  a  great  distrust  of  them  in  matters  of  state.  He  well  knew 
that  he  was  governed  by  the  Queen,  while  she  lived ;  and  that  she  was  governed  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole :  but  he  kept  that  secret  inviolably,  and  flattered  himself  that  nobody 
had  discovered  it  A  fter  their  deaths,  he  was  governed  successively  by  different  ministers, 
according  as  they  could  engage  for  a  sufficient  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  fgr, 
as  avarice  was  bis  ruling  passion,  he  feared,  hated,  and  courted,  that  money-giving  part 
of  the  legislature. 

**  He  was  by  no  means  formed  for  the  pleasnres  of  private  and  social  life,  though  some- 
times he  tried  to  supple  hinuelf  to  them;  bat  he  did  it  so  ungiadooaly  that  both  he  and 
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the  oompany  were  matual  resttaints  upon  each  other,  and  oonsequeDtly  soon  grew 
weary  of  one  another.  A  King  must  be  as  great  in  mind  as  in  rank,  who  can  let  him- 
self  down  with  ease  to  the  social  level,  and  no  lower. 

^  He  had  no  favourites,  and  indeed  no  friends,  having  none  of  that  expansion  of  heart, 
none  of  those  amiable  connecting  talents,  which  are  necessary  for  both.  This,  together 
with  the  sterility  of  his  conversation,  made  him  prefer  the  company  of  women,  with 
whom  he  rather  sauntered  away  than  enjoyed  his  leisure  hours.  He  was  addicted  to 
women,  but  chiefly  to  such  as  required  little  attention  and  less  pay.  He  never  had  but  two 
avowed  mistresses  of  rank,  the  Countesses  of  Suflfolk  and  Yarmouth.  The  former,  though 
he  passed  half  his  time  with  her,  had  no  degree  of  influence,  and  but  a  small  one  of 
profit,  the  latter,  being  taken  alter  the  death  of  the  Queen,  had  more  of  both,  but  no  ex- 
travagant share  of  either. 

"He  was  very  well  bred;  but  it  was  in  a  stifi*  and  formal  manner,  and  produced  in 
others  that  restraint  which  they  saw  he  was  under  himself.  He  bestowed  his  iavoura  so 
coldly  and  ungraciously,  that  they  excited  no  warm  returns  in  those  who  received  them. 
They  knew  that  they  owed  them  to  the  ministerial  arrangements  for  the  time  being,  and 
not  to  his  voluntary  choice.  He  was  extremely  regular  and  methodical  in  his  hours,  in 
his  papers,  and  above  all  in  his  private  accounts ;  and  would  be  very  peevish  if  any 
accident,  or  negligence  in  his  Ministers,  broke  in  upon  that  regular  allotment  of  his  time. 

"  He  had  a  very  small  degree  of  acquired  knowledge ;  he  sometimes  read  history,  and, 
as  he  had  a  very  good  memory,  was  exceedingly  correct  in  facts  and  dates.  He  spoke 
French  and  Italian  well,  and  English  very  properly,  but  with  something  of  a  foreign 
accent.  He  had  a  contempt  for  the  Belles  Lettres,  which  he  called  trifling.  He  troubled 
himself  little  about  religion,  but  jogged  on  quietly  in  that  in  which  he  had  been  bred, 
without  scruples,  doubts,  zeal,  or  inquiry.  He  was  extremely  sober  and  temperate, 
which,  together  with  constant  gentle  exercise,  prolonged  his  life  beyond  what  his  natu- 
ral constitution,  which  was  but  a  weak  one,  seemed  to  promise.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
aflcr  a  reign  of  three  and  thirty  years.  He  died  unlamented,  though  not  unpraised  be- 
cause he  was  dead. 

''Upon  the  whole,  he  was  rather  a  weak  than  a  bad  man  or  King.  His  government 
was  mild  as  to  prerogative,  but  burdensome  as  to  taxes,  which  he  raised  when  and  to 
what  degree  he  pleased,  by  corrupting  the  honesty,  and  not  by  invading  the  privileges 
of  Parliament  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  character,  because  I  was  so  long  and 
80  well  acquainted  with  it ;  for  above  thirty  years  T  was  always  4iear  his  person,  and 
had  constant  opportunities  of  observing  him,  both  in  his  regal  robes  and  in  his  undress. 
I  have  accompanied  him  in  his  pleasures,  and  been  employed  in  his  business.  I  have, 
by  turns,  been  as  well  and  as  ill  with  him  as  any  man  in  England.  Impartial  and  un- 
prejudiced, I  have  drawn  this  character  from  the  life,  and  afler  a  forty  years'  sitting.*' 

QUEEN  CAROLINE. 

« Queen  Caroline  had  lively,  pretty  parts,  a  quick  conception,  and  some  degree  of 
female  knowledge ;  and  would  have  been  an  agreeable  woman  in  social,  if  she  had  not 
aimed  at  being  a  great  one  in  public  life.  She  had  the  graces  that  adorn  the  former,  but 
neither  the  strength  of  parts  nor  the  judgment  necessary  for  the  latter.  She  professed 
art,  instead  of  concealing  it,  and  valued  herself  upon  her  skill  in  simulation  and  dissimu 
lation,  by  which  she  made  herself  many  enemies,  and  not  one' friend,  even  among  the 
women  the  nearest  to  her  person. 

**  She  loved  money,  but  could  occasionally  part  with  it,  especially  to  men  of  learning, 
whose  patronage  she  aflected.  She  often  conversed  with  them,  and  bewildered  herself 
in  their  metaphysical  disputes  which  neither  she  nor  they  themselves  understood.  Cun- 
ning and  perfidy  were  the  means  she  made  use  of  in  business,  as  all  women  do,  for 
want  of  better.  She  showed  her  art  most  in  her  management  of  the  King,  whom  she 
governed  absolutely  by  a  seeming  complaisance  and  obedience  to  all  his  humours;  she 
even  favoured  and  promoted  his  gallantries.  She  had  a  dangerous  ambition,  for  it  was 
attended  with  courage,  and  if  she  had  lived  much  longer,  might  have  proved  fatal,  either 
to  herself  or  the  constitution. 

"  AAer  puzzling  herself  in  all  the  whimsies  and  fantastical  speculations  of  difiVrent 
sects,  she  fixed  herself  ultimately  in  Deism,  believing  a  future  state.  She  died  with  great 
resolution  and  intrepidity,  of  a  very  painful  distem[>er,  and  under  some  cruel  operations. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  the  agretabU  tooman  was  liked  by  most  people;  but  the  Queen  was 
neither  esteemed,  beloved,  nor  trusted  by  anybody  but  the  King."  Lord  Cbesierfield'a 
Letters  (Mahon's  Edition),  voL  ii.  pp.  434 — 8.] 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

From  tbe  resignation  of  Lord  Townshend  the  ascendency  of 
Walpole  was  absolute  and  nncontroUed,  and  confirmed  by  universal 
peace  abroad,  by  growing  prosperity  at  home.  His  system  of  nego- 
tiations was  completed  by  the  second  treaty  of  Vienna,  signed  in 
March,  1731,  and  stipulating  that  the  Emperor  should  abolish  the 
Ostend  Company,  secure  the  succession  of  Don  Carlos  to  Parma 
and  Tuscany,  and  admit  the  Spanish  troops  into  the  Italian  fort- 
resses. England,  on  her  part,  was  to  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, on  the  understanding  that  the  young  heiress  should  not  be 
given  in  marriage  to  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  or  of  any 
other  so  powerful  as  to  endanger  the  balance  of  power.*  At  home, 
various  measures  of  improvement  and  reform  were  introduced  about 
this  time.  An  excellent  law  was  passed,  that  all  proceedings  of 
courts  of  justice  should  be  in  the  English  instead  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage.^    "  Our  prayers,"  said  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  "  are  in  our 

*  This  treaty  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  influence  of  Prince  Eugene.  He  said  to 
Lord  Waldegrave: — **Je  n'ai  jamais  eu  si  pen  de  plaisir  de  ma  vie  dans  les  apparences 

d'nne  guerre Il  n'y  a  pas  assez  de  sujet  pour  faire  tuer  un  poulet !"     Lord 

Waldegrave  to  Lord  Townshend,  March  18, 1730.    Coxe's  House  of  Austria,  vol.  iii. 


'  [The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  direction  of  Lord 
Chancellor  King.  "  There  was,"  writes  Lord  Campbell,  ^  one  great  improvement  in 
law  proceedings,  which,  while  he  held  the  Great  Seal,  he  at  last  accomplished.  From 
Tery  ancient  times  the  written  pleadings,  both  in  criminal  and  civil  suits.,  were,  or  rather 
professed  to  be,  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  while  the  jargon  employed  would  have  been  very 
perplexing  to  a  Roman  of  the  Augustan  age,  it  was  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  persons 
whose  life,  property,  and  fame  were  at  stake.  This  absurdity  had  been  corrected  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  but,  along  with  many  others  so  corrected,  had  been  re-in- 
troduced at  the  Restoration,  and  had  prevailed  during  five  succeeding  reigns." 

Lord  Campbell,  in  a  note,  in  which,  after  noticing  the  statute  of  6  George  IL,  c.  14, 
by  which  technical  phrases  such  as  nisi  pnus^  quart  impetUt^  &c.,  were  allowed,  adds: — 
''Blackstone  laments  the  loss  of  the  old  law  Latin  (Com.  vol.  iii.  322);  and  I  have 
heard  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  from  the  bench,  regret  the  change,  on  the  ground  that 
il  has  had  the  tendency  to  make  attorneys  illiterate.  Sergeant  Heywood,  the  vindicator 
of  Fox,  seriously  acted  upon  Lord  Raymond's  jest.  As  I  have  been  told  by  the  counsel 
who  were  present  whilst  he  was  sitting  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Caermarthen  Circuit,  on 
a  trial  ibr  murder,  it  appeared  that  neither  the  prisoner  nor  the  jury  understood  a  word 
of  English,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  evidence  and  the  charge  should  be  translated  into 
Welsh;  but  his  Lordship  said,  that  Hhis  would  be  repealing  the  act  of  Parliament,  which 
requires  that  all  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  shall  be  in  the  English  tongue,  and  that 
the  case  of  a  trial  in  Wales,  the  prisoner  and  the  jury  not  understanding  English,  was  a 
case  not  provided  for,  although  it  had  been  pointed  out  by  that  great  judge.  Lord  Ray- 
mond.' The  jury  very  properly  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty — the  evidence,  to 
those  who  understood  it,  being  decisive  to  prove  that  the  prisoner  had  murdered  his 
wife."^-Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  voL  iv.  pp.  641-2|  diap.  czxvi.] 
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native  tongue,  that  they  may  be  intelligible ;  and  why  should  not 
the  laws  wherein  our  lives  and  properties  are  concerned  be  so,  for 
the  same  reason?'**  The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
renewed  on  prudent  and  profitable  terms.t  Some  infamous  malver- 
sation was  detected  in  the  Charitable  Corporation,  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  relief  of  the  industrious  poor,  by  assisting  them  with 
small  sums  of  money  at  legal  interest;  but  which,  under  this  colour, 
sometimes  received  ten  per  cent.,  and  advanced  large  sums  on  goods, 
bought  on  credit  by  fraudulent  speculators.^  Penalties  were  now 
inflicted  on  the  criminals,  and  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  the  late  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  being  concerned  in  these  practices,  was  expelled  the 
House.  An  inquiry  into  the  Public  Prisons  of  London  laid  bare  a 
frightful  system  of  abuses ;  we  find  the  Wardens  conniving  at  the 
escape  of  rich  prisoners,  and  subjecting  the  poor  ones  who  could 
not  pay  heavy  fines,  to  every  kind  of  insult,  oppression,  and  want. 
The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
full  of  such  cases :' — thus  one  Captain  Mac  Pheadris,  having  refused 
to  pay  some  exorbitant  fees,  had  irons  put  upon  his  legs,  which  were 
too  little,  so  that,  in  putting  them  on,  his  legs  were  like  to  have 

been  broken He  was  dragged  away  to  the  dungeon,  where 

he  lay,  without  a  bed,  loaded  with  irons,  so  close  rivetted  that  they 
kept  him  in  continual  torture,  and  mortified  his  legs."  From  such 
usage  the  prisoner  became  lame  and  nearly  blind;  he  had  petitioned 
the  Judges,  who,  as  we  are  told,  '^  after  several  meetings  and  a  full 
hearing,  agreed  to  reprimand  the  gaoler,  but  decided,  with  infinite 
wisdom,  that  "  it  being  out  of  Term,  they  could  not  give  the  prisoner 
any  relief  or  satisfaction! "t  •  •  •  •  Another  Report  declares  that 

*  Most  of  the  lawyers  were  greatly  opposed  to  the  change.  Lord  Baymond,  in  order 
to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it,  said,  that  if  the  Bill  passed  the  law  must  likewise 
be  translated  into  Welsh,  since  many  in  Wales  understood  no  English.  (ParL  Hist.  toI. 
viii.  p.  861.)  The  great  Yorkshire  petition  on  this  subject  complained  that "  the  number 
of  attorneys  is  excessive."     (lb.  p.  844.) 

J  See  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  326. 
First  Report  of  Uie  Select  Committee,  presented  February  25,  1729. 


*■  [This  oocasion  drew  forth  a  pamphlet  from  that  veteran  pamphleteer,  before  referred 
to^  John  Asgill.  It  has  the  title  of  "  An  Essay  upon  Charity,  occasioned  by  the  Calum- 
nies raised  against  the  Charitable  Corporation,  Sec.  &c.  written  by  Mr.  Asgill, — without 
hire,  desire,  fee  or  reward.  liOndon,  1731."  This  was  probably  one  of  his  latest  efibrta, 
for  he  died  in  1738,  at  a  very  advanced  age;  having  liveil,  it  is  said,  to  be  near  a  hun* 
dred  years  old,  retaining  also  uncommon  vigour,  as  if  he  had  gained  a  power  of  vitality 
ftom  his  Argument  against  the  necessity  of  dying. 

Not  long  before,  in  1729,  Asgill  had  put  forth  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  imprisonef^ 
insolvent  debtors.  Near  tliirty  years  of  his  own  life,  during  the  latter  part  of  it,  bad 
been  spent  in  confinement  for  debt  within  one  or  other  of  the  London  prisons  In  his 
pamphlet  he  disclaims  all  expectation  of  benefit  to  himself,  that  he  ^  may  the  better 
inlist  as  a  volunteer  for  some  brethren  in  tribulation."] 

*  [Of  this  Committee,  General  James  Oglethorpe  was  the  chairman.  The  appoint* 
ment  of  the  Committee  was  made  February  the  25th,  and  the  first  Report  presented 
March  the  20th.  See  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  viiL  pp.  706-7-8.  This  subject  has  a 
connection  with  British  colonization  in  America,  for  Oglethorpe's  Parliamentary  efibrtsto 
meliorate  the  state  of  imprisoned  debtors  led  on  to  his  plan  for  the  settlement  of  Georgia, 
as  a  place  of  asylum  for  the  unfortunate.  See  appended  to  the  chapter  note  on  Ogle> 
thorpe  and  on  the  Greorgia  colony.] 
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<<  the  Committee  saw,  in  the  women's  sick  ward,  many  miserable 
objects  lying,  without  beds,  on  the  floor,  perishing  with  extreme 

want;  ajdd  in  the  men's  sick  ward  yet  much  worse On  the 

giving  food  to  these  poor  wretches,  (though  it  was  done  with  the 
utmost  caution,  they  being  only  allowed  at  first  the  smallest  quan- 
tities, and  that  of  Uquid  nourishment,)  one  died ;  the  vessels  of  his 
stomach  were  so  disordered  and  contracted,  for  want  of  use,  that 
they  were  totally  incapable  of  performing  their  ofiGice,  and  the  un- 
happy creature  perished  about  the  time  of  digestion.  Upon  hiB 
body  a  coroner's  inquest  sat,  (a  thing  which,  though  required  by 
law  to  be  always  done,  hath,  for  many  years,  been  scandalously 
omitted  in  this  gaol,)  and  the  jury  found  that  he  died  of  want. 
Those  who  were  not  so  far  gone,  on  proper  nourishment  given  them, 
recovered,  so  that  not  above  nine  have  died  since  the  25th  of  March 
last,  the  day  the  Committee  first  met  there,  though,  before,  a  day 
seldom  passed  without  n  death;  and,  upon  the  advancing  of  the 
Spring,  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  usually  died  every  twenty-four 
hours."* 

Such  atrocities  in  a  civilised  country  must  fill  every  mind  with 
horror,  and  it  is  still  more  painful  to  reflect  that  for  very  many  years, 
perhaps,  they  may  have  prevailed  without  redress.^  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  session  of  .1725,  I  find  a  petition  from  poor  insolvent 
debtors  in  the  gaol  of  Liverpool,  declaring  themselves  ^'  reduced  tea 
starving  condition,  having  only  straw  and  .water  at  the  courtesy  of 
the  sergeant."t  How  often  may  not  the  cry  of  such  unhappy  men 
have  gone  forth  and  remained  unheeded !  How  still  more  frequently 
may  not  their  sufferings  have  been  borne  in  constrained  or  despair- 
ing silence !  The  benevolent  exertions  of  Howard,  (whom  that  family, 
fertile  though  it  be  in  honours,  might  be  proud  to  claim  as  their  kins- 
man,) and  still  more  the  gradual  diffusion  of  compassionate  and  Christ- 
ian principles,  have,  we  may  hope,  utterly  rooted  out  from  amongst 
us  any  such  flagrant  abuses  at  the  present  time.  Yet  let  us  not 
imagine  that  there  is  no  longer  any  tyranny  to  punish,  any  thraldom 
to  relieve.  Let  not  the  Legislature  be  weary  in  well  doing !  Let 
them  turn  a  merciful  eye  not  merely  to  the  dungeon  but  to  the  fac- 
tory, not  merely  to  the  suffering  and  perhaps  guilty  man,  but  to  the 
helpless  and  certainly  unoffending  child !  For  my  part,  I  firmly  rely 
on  the  progressive  march  of  humanity.  Li  a  barbarous  age  it  was 
confined  to  men  of  our  country.  In  a  half  barbarous  age  it  was  con- 
fined to  men  of  our  religion.  Within  our  own  times  it  extended  only 
to  men  of  our  colour.  %ut  as  time  shall  roll  on,  I  am  persuaded  that 
it  will  not  be  limited  even  to  our  kind;  that  we  shall  feel  how  much 

*  Second  Report,  presented  May  14,  1729. 
t  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xx.  p.  375. 


'  [See  the  late  Br.  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modem  Historj  (Lect.  vii.)  for  remarks  on 
what  he  speaks  of  as  "  the  great  fault  of  the  last  eentuiy,"  the  neglect  of  improvement 
in  England  during  that  part  of  the  century,  especially  aAer  the  accession  of  George  the 
Second — ^the  tendency  to  let  things  abne,  in  regard  to  evils  political  and  social.] 
YOIi.  I.  2a 
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the  brute  creation  also  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  kindness,  and 
that  any  needless  or  wanton  suffering  inflicted  upon  them  will  on 
every  occasion  arouse  and  be  restrained  by  the  public  indignation  and 
disgust. 

From  this  digression  I  return  to  the  government  of  Walpole, — To 
detect  and  punish  the  cruelties  of  gaolers  was  undoubtedly  a  merit 
in  any  administration,  and  a  happy  consequence  of  tranquillity  and 
leisure.  In  financial  affairs,  also,  there  was  much  cause  for  congra- 
tulation; the  taxes  were  light,  the  trade  thriving;  the  debt  at  least 
not  increasing,  and  the  predictions  of  impending  ruin  rather  less 
common  than  usual.  In  vain  did  Lord  Bathurst  declare  with  awful 
forebodings,  that  ^^  one  of  our  best  mathematicians  has  foretold,  that 
if  ever  England  raises  above  five  millions  in  a  year  it  will  infallibly 
be  exhausted  in  a  few  years!"*  For  once,  the  people  did  not  mis- 
take gloom  and  melancholy  for  depth  of  thought.  In  short,  looking 
to  the  state  of  the  country,  every  thing  seemed  prosperous, — looking 
to  the  state  of  the  Cabinet,  everything  submissive.  So  brilliant 
appeared  the  fortune  of  Walpole  at  this  period,  that  an  old  Scotch 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  time  of  William,  named  Johnston,  having 
been  on  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  and  seeing  the  state  of  affairs 
at  his  return,  could  not  forbear  from  earnestly  asking  the  Minister, 
^^What  can  you  have  done.  Sir,  to  God  Almighty  to  make  him  so 
much  your  friend  ?''t 

The  two  Secretaries  of  State  were  now  Lord  Harrington  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  men  of  very  opposite  characters.  Harrington, 
descended  from  a  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Chesterfield,  was  a  man 
of  very  high  diplomatic,  but  no  Parliamentary,  talents.  He  had 
skill  and  sagacity  to  unravel  any  negotiation,  however  perplexed, 
not  readiness  and  eloquence  to  defend  it.  The  observation  of  a  Por- 
tuguese minister,  that  ^'Lord  Harrington  was  not  accustomed  to 
interrupt  those  who  spoke  to  him,"];  paints  his  even  and  observing 
temper.  An  historian,  writing  shortly  after  his  death,  declares  that 
^^such  was  his  moderation,  good  sense,  and  integrity,  that  he  was  not 
considered  as  a  party  man,  and  had  few  or  no  personal  enemies.  "§ 
Nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  easy,  even  from  the  party  libels  of  the  time, 
to  glean  any  invective  against  him.  By  great  sagacity  he  had  over- 
come great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  advancement.  The  King  dis- 
liked him  on  account  of  a  Memorial  written  in  the  hand  of  his  elder 
brother,  Charles  Stanhope,  presented  to  George  the  First  by  Lord 
Sunderland,  and  containing  some  bitter  reflections  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales.JI     On  coming  to  the  throne,  George  the  Second  absolutely 

•  See  Pari.  Hist  vol.  viii.  p.  537. 

I  Mr.  Delafaye  to  Lord  Waldegrave,  Oct  15,  1731. 
Coxe's  Walpole,  toI.  i.  p.  232.    Thus  also  Campo  Raso  aaye  of  h'an :— *'  Tenia  el 
talento  de  unir  la  mayor  actividad  con  el  exterior  menos  vivo."    (Coment  vol.  i.  p.  35.) 
§  Tindal's  Hist  yoL  viiL  p.  50. 

I  Coxa's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  The  memorial  presented  to  George  the  First  is  dis- 
torted and  exaggerated  by  Horace  Walpole,  more  suo^  until  it  becomes  an  incredible  pro* 
-posal  of  Lord  Berkeley,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  kidnap  the  Prince  of  Walea  and 
convey  him  to  America  1  Such  ftbles  were  too  common  with  this  writer  in  his  latter 
years.    See  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  289. 
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refused  to  employ  the  elder  brother,  and  could  only,  by  degrees,  be 
reconciled  to  the  younger.  Walpole  had  also  a  prejudice  against 
him,  on  account  of  his  family;  for  though  Sir  Robert  had  professed 
a  thorough  reconciliation  and  friendship  with  Lord  Stanhope,  in 
1720,  he  never  forgave  any  contest  for  power,  and  his  biographer 
informs  us,  that  ^'he  had  taken  an  aversion  to  the  very  name." 
Yet  the  prudence  of  Harrington  surmounted  all  these  difficulties, 
and  raised  him  from  a  narrow  fortune  to  the  very  highest  offices. 

Thomas  Pelham,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  born  in  1694,  was  a  nephew 
of  the  last  Duke  of  Newcastle  of  the  Holies  family :  he  inherited  its 
vast  estates,  of  above  30,000Z.  a  year,  and  the  title  was  revived  in 
his  favour  by  George  the  First.  !From  a  very  early  age  he  applied 
to  public  life,  and  attached  himself  'to  the  Whig  party.  When  that 
party  was  rent  asunder  by  the  schism  of  1717,  Newcastle,  though 
brother-in-law  of  Townshend,  took  the  side  of  Stanhope,  and  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain.  But  after  the  deaths  of 
Stanhope  and  Sunderland  he  formed  the  closest  connection  with 
Townshend  and  the  Walpoles.  Through  their  influence  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  place  of  Carteret ;  and  though  no  man 
was  ever  more  jealous  of  power,  he  was  yet  content  to  be  a  mere 
cipher  under  the  brother  ministers,  and  to  fold  his  wings  until  he 
could  expand  them  for  a  bolder  flight. 

No  man,  as  I  have  said,  loved  power  more,  and  certainly  no  man 
held  it  longer.  For  nearly  thirty  years  was  he  Secretary  of  State ; 
for  nearly  ten  years  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  His  character 
during  that  period  has  been,  of  course,  observed  and  described  by 
writers  of  every  rank  and  every  party;  and  it  may  well  astonish  us 
to  find  how  much  they  agree  in  their  accounts.  His  peculiarities 
were  so  glaring  and  ridiculous,  that  the  most  careless  glance  could 
not  mistake,  nor  the  most  bitter  enmitv  exaggerate  them.  There 
could  be  no  caricature  where  the  original  was  always  more  laughable 
than  the  likeness.  Ever  in  a  hurry,  yet  seldom  punctual,  he  seems, 
said  Lord  Wilmington,  as  if  he  had  lost  half  an  hour  in  the  morning 
which  he  is  running  after  the  rest  of  the  day  without  being  able  to 
overtake  it!  He  never  walked,  but  constantly  ran;  "insomuch," 
writes  Chesterfield,  "  that  I  have  sometimes  told  him,  that  by  his 
fleetness  one  should  rather  take  him  for  the  courier  than  the  author 
of  the  letters."  His  conversation  was  a  sort  of  quick  stammer — a 
strange  mixture  of  slowness  and  rapidity ;  and  his  ideas  sometimes 
were  in  scarcely  less  confusion : — "Annapolis !  Annapolis !  oh  yes, 
Annapolis  must  be  defended ;  to  be  sure  Annapolis  should  be  de- 
fended! Pray  where  is  Annapolis?"*  Extremely  timorous,  and 
moved  to  tears  on  even  the  slightest  occasions,  he  abounded  in 
childish  caresses  and  in  empty  protestations.  At  his  levees  he  ac- 
costed, hugged,  clasped,  and  promised  every  body  with  a  seeming 
cordiality  so  universal,  that  it  failed  to  please  any  in  particukr. 
Fretful  and  peevish  with  his  dependents;  always  distrusting  his 

•  Horace  Walpole'a  Memoirs,  vol.  I  p.  344. 
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friends,  and  always  ready  to  betray  them,  he  lired  in  a  continaal 
turmoil  of  harassing  amdrs,  vexations  opposition,  and  bnming 
lealousies.  In  business,  Lord  Hervey  thus  contrasts  him  to  Sir 
Kobert  Walpole : — "We  have  one  minister  that  does  everything 
with  the  same  seeming  ease  and  tranquillitjr  as  if  he  was  doing  no- 
thing ;  we  have  another  that  does  nothing  in  the  same  hurry  and 
agitation  as  if  he  did  everything  !"*^ 

Yet  *in  some  points  Newcastle  might  bear  a  more  favourable 
parallel  with  Walpole.  He  built  no  palace  at  Houghton.  He 
formed  no  splendid  collection  of  paintings.  He  won  no  fortune  in 
the  South  Sea  speculations.  In  noticing  his  decease,  Lord  Chester- 
field gives  him  this  high  testimony : — "  My  old  kinsman  and  con- 
temporary is  at  last  dead,  and,  for  the  first  time,  quiet.  .  .  .  After 
all  the  great  offices  which  he  had  held  for  fifty  years,  he  died 
300,0007.  poorer  than  he  was  when  he  came  into  them.  A  very 
unministenal  proceeding ! "  f 

Nor  was  cusinterestedness  ^the  only  merit  of  Newcastle.  In 
private  life,  though  a  bundle  of  weaknesses,  his  character  was 
excellent.  He  had  very  great  parliamentary  interest,  both  of  his 
own  and  through  his  friends ;  and  his  brother,  Henry  Pelham,  now 
Secretary  at  War,  was  rising  into  high  reputation  as  a  speaker  and 
a  statesman.  Newcastle  himself  was  useful  and  ready  in  debate ; 
always  prepared  for  an  answer,  and  with  the  same  quality  which  the 
French  have  ascribed  to  his  countrymen  in  battle— he  never  knew 
when  he  was  beat !  The  same  confident  fluency  is  displayed  in  his 
dispatches.  But  what  chiefly  maintained  him  in  power  was  his 
court-craft,  his  indefatigable  perseverance,  his  devoting  every  faculty 
of  his  mind  to  discover  and  attach  himself  to  the  winning  side ;  and 
we  might  admire  his  skill  and  success  in  these  respects,  had  he  ever 
shown  the  least  hesitation  in  emergencies  to  renounce  or  betray  his 
friends.     "His  name,"  said  Sir  RcAert  Walpole,  "is  Perfidy." 

The  Opposition  at  this  time  was  very  weak  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  seemed  still  weaker  from  the  slack  attendance  of  its 
members.  There  appeared  so  little  prospect  of  success,  that  the 
Tories,  losing  spirit,  could  seldom  be  induced  to  remain  in  town,  or 
appear  in  full  force  on  any  question.  In  fact,  even  at  the  present 
day,  it  may  be  observed,  that  many  gentlemen  of  fortune  seem  to 
have  two  great  objects  in  life — the  first,  to  become  Members  of 
Parliament  at  any  cost  or  exertion ;  the  second,  to  stay  away  from 
the  House  of  Commons  as  often  and  as  long  as  possible !  In  1730 
Newcastle  writes,  "We  look  upon  the  enemy  to  be  quite  demolished 

•  Lord  Hervey  to  Horace  Walpole,  Oct.  31,  1735.    Coze's  Walpole. 
f  To  Colonel  Irvine,  November  21,  1768. 


*  pn  bis  **  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,''  Hervey,  describing  a  conference  in 
1 730,  between  the  Ministers  and  a  Committee  of  Dissenters,  says :  **  The  Lord  Chanoelkir 
(King),  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  spoke  very  plentifully,  and  both  were  equally  nnin- 
telligible,  the  one  from  having  lost  his  understanding,  and  the  other  from  never  having 
had  any."— vol  i.  chap,  vii.] 
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in  the  Honge  of  Oommons."*  They  were,  in  truth,  at  a  low  ebb. 
They  could  not  deny  that  the  Ministers  had  been  very  successful  in 
their  foreign  negotiations;  and  were  reduced  to  argue  that  this 
advantage  had  accrued  by  chance,  or  might  have  been  attained  a 
shorter  way.  According  to  Pulteney,  "It  is  something  like  a  pilot, 
who,  though  he  has  a  clear,  a  safe,  and  a  straight  passage  for  going 
into  port,  yet  takes  it  in  his  head  to  carry  the  ship  a  great  way 
about,  through  sands,  rocks  and  shallows,  and  thereby  loses  a  great 
many  of  the  seamen,  destroys  a  great  deal  of  the  tackle  and  rigging, 
and  puts  the  owners  to  a  vast  expense ;  howeyer,  at  last,  by  chance, 
be  hits  the  port,  and  then  triumphs  in  his  good  conduct."  Accord- 
ing to  Wyndham,  "  We  have  been  like  a  man  in  a  room,  who  wants 
to  get  out,  and  though  the  door  be  open,  and  a  clear  way  to  it,  yet 
he  stalks  round  the  room,  breaks  his  shins  over  a  stool,  tumbles  over 
a  chair,  and  at  last,  rumbling  over  every  thing  in  his  way^  by  chance 
finds  the  door  and  gets  out,  after  abundance  of  needless  trouble  and 
dwiger/'t 

In  nroportion,  however,  as  the  Opposition  flagged  in  argument, 
they  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  increased  in  virulence.  The  Crafts- 
man still  continued  his  weekly  attacks  with  unabated  spirit  and  with 
growing  effect.  Other  pamphlets  also  appeared  from  the  same 
quarter,  under  the  name  of  Caleb  Danvers;  and  one  of  these 
lashed  the  character  of  Lord  Hervey  with  such  asperity,  that  Her- 
vey  called  on  Pulteney  to  declare  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the 
libeL  After  some  altercation,  Pulteney  repUed,  that  whether  he 
were  or  not,  he  was  ready  to  justify  and  stand  by  its  truth:  a  duel 
ensued,  and  both  combatants  were  slightly  wounoed.^  Hervey  was 
a  young  man  of  considerable  wit  and  ability,  but  most  infirm  health, 
insomuch  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  live  only  on  asses'  milk  and 
biscmts.  Once  a  week  he  indulged  himself  with  an  apple ;  emetics 
he  used  daily.  §  He  attracted  ridicule  by  the  contrast  between  his 
pompous  solemn  manner  and  his  puny  effeminate  appearance ;  and 
still  more  unhappily  for  himself,  he  attacked  Pope,  who,  in  return, 
has  seat  down  his  name  to  posterity  as  a  monster  of  profligacy,  and 
a  "mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milkr** 

Another  pamphlet  which  Pulteney  published  in  the  same  year, 

•  To  Lord  Haixington,  March  16,  1730. 

t  Speeches  on  the  Address,  January  13,  1732. 

X  Mr.  Thomas  Pelham  to  Lord  Waldegrave,  January  28, 1731.  Pulteney  suspected 
Lord  Hervey  of  having  written  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  against  him  and  Bolingbroke,  called 
Sedition  and  Defamation  displayed.    The  real  author  was  Sir  William  Yooge. 

S  See  a  note  to  Coxe's  Walpole,  voL  i.  p.  362. 


'  [Lord  Hervey's  name  has  lately  received  a  new  oeiebriQr  by  the  publication  of  his 
oooteniporary  history  of  a  part  of  George  the  Second's  reign — the  work  entitled  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Keign  of  Greorge  the  Second,  from  his  accession  to  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  by 
John  Lord  Hervey.  £>iited  from  the  original  Manuscript  at  Ickworth,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Wilson  Croker.  London,  1848."  Lord  Hervey's  son,  the  third  Earl  of  Bristol,  left  in 
his  will,  an  injunction  against  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs  untU  the  death  of  George 
the  Third.  It  has  at  length  been  made  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  prescribed  time, 
and  110  years  aAer  the  Memoirs  were  written.  Mr.  Croker  has  prefaced  the  work  with 
a  foil  faiflgiaphical  notioe  of  Hervey.] 
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and  in  which  he  did  not  conceal  his  name,  brought  down  upon  him 
the  full  tide  of  ministerial  resentment.  He  had  disclosed  some 
former  private  conversation  between  him  and  Walpole,  in  which  Sir 
Robert  had  not  spared  the  character  of  George  the  Second  as  Prince 
of  Wales.  However  blamable  this  breach  of  confidence,  Walpole 
ought  not  to  have  mixed  the  King  in  the  quarrel ;  but  he  now  pre- 
vailed upon  His  Majesty  to  strike  Pulteney's  name  out  of  the  list 
of  Privy  Councillors,  and  to  order  that  the  several  Lords  Lieutenant 
who  had  granted  him  commissions  of  the  peace  should  revoke  them.* 
It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  Pulteney's  breach  of  confidence  was 
not  without  justification.  For  the  libel  which  he  was  answering  con- 
tained a  like  disclosure  of  other  conversations  between  him  and 
Walpole;  and  as  the  former  declares  in  his  preliminary  address, 
"  these  passages  of  secret  history,  however  falsely  stated  and  mis-* 
represented,  could  come  fSrom  nobody  but  yourself." 

The  year  1733  was  marked  by  two  great  financial  measures  of 
Walpole,  the  first  certainly  wrong,  but  carried  by  large  majorities ; 
the  latter  as  certainly  just  and  wise,  but  repelled  by  the  overpower- 
ing force  of  public  indignation.  The  first  was  his  proposal  to  take 
half  a  million  from  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year.  The  Sinking  Fund,  established  by  Stanhope  and  Walpole 
himself  in  1717,  had  been  kept  sacred  during  the  whole  reign  of 
George  the  First.  Since  1727,  however,  various  encroachments 
had  been  made  upon  this  surplus,  and  now,  in  1783,  it  received  an 
open  attack.  It  was  truly  urged  by  the  Opposition,  and  especially 
by  Sir  John  Barnard,  member  for  London,  a  man  of  the  greatest 
weight  on  all  financial  questions,  that  this  precious  fund  ought  never 
to  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  discharging  debts, 
except  in  the  case  of  some  extreme  emergency;  that  to  ease  ourselves 
by  loading  our  posterity  is  a  poor,  short-sighted  expedient ;  "  and 
the  author  of  such  an  expedient,"  emphatically  a^ded  Barnard, 
"  must  expect  the  curses  of  posterity." — "  The  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman,"  said  Pulteney,  "had  once  the  vanity  to  call  himself 
the  Father  of  the  Sinking  Fund;  but  if  Solomon's  judgment  was 
right,  he  who  is  thus  for  splitting  and  dividing  the  child  can  never 
be  deemed  to  be  the  real  father."  But  Walpole  had  a  most  irresisti- 
ble argument  for  the  country  gentlemen:  he  declared  that  if  his  pro- 
posal were  not  carried,  he  must  move  for  a  land-tax  of  two  shillings 
in  the  pound — and  his  proposal  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  110! 
His  biographer  and  warm  admirer  admits,  on  tnis  occasion,  "  a  dark 
speck  in  his  financial  administration,  "f  ^or  the  example  once  set 
was  too  tempting  not  to  follow.  Next  year  1,200,0007.,  the  whole 
produce  of  the  lund,  was  taken  from  it;  in  1785  and  1786  it  was 
mortgaged  and  alienated.^  Our  debts  were  always  augmented  in 
moments  of  difficulty,  never  diminished  in  a  period  of  peace,  until 

•  Tindal's  Hist  vol.  viii  p.  104. 

f  Coze's  Walpole,  yoL  L  p.  371.    See  also  Sinclair's  Public  Reyenue,  part  iL  p.  108. 


[See  Heryey's  Memours  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Secoud,  voL  i.  chap.xil.] 
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the  Sinking  Fund  was  restored,  in  a  different  era,  and  on  a  new 
foundation,  by  the  genius  and  inte^ty  of  Pitt. 
•  It  may  be  observed,  however,  in  justice  to  Walpole,  that  many 
persons  in  the  reign  of  the  two  first  Georges  entertained  an  idea, 
however  erroneoudy,  that  the  public  debt  was  a  main  pillar  of  the 
established  Government  by  interesting  so  many  persons  in  its  sup- 
port, and  were  therefore  extremely  unwilling  to  take  any  measures 
for  an  effectual  reduction.'*'  This  idea  was  founded  on  the  fear  of 
the  Pretender,  who,  it  was  thought,  if  once  enthroned  in  the  kingdom 
would  never  ^acknowledge  the  debts  contracted*^  mainly  to  keep  him 
out  of  it.  In  an  allegory  of  Addison,  accordingly,  we  find  cfames 
introduced  as  a  young  man  with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand  and 
a  sponge  in  his  left.t  Several  Jacobites  disclaimed  any  such  in* 
tention,  while  the  majority,  no  doubt,  looked  to  it  as  an  unfailing 
resource  against  all  future  financial  difficulties.  We  may  notice, 
also,  that  the  fundholders,  probably  from  the  same  apprehension, 
were  very  moderate  and  reasonable  in  their  views,  and  that  even 
the  reduction  of  their  interest  in  1717  was  not  unpopular  amongst 
them ;  at  least  one  of  their  chief  men,  Mr.  Bateman,  told  Lord 
Stanhope  that  he  was  glad  the  resolution  had  been  taken,  because 
though  his  interest  was  diminished,  he  should  think  his  principal 
more  secure  than  ever.]; 

Walpole's  next  financial  measure  was  the  famous  excise  scheme.^ 
The  excise  duties,  first  levied  in  the  civil  wars,  and  continued,  but 
curtailed  at  the  Restoration,  were  progressively  increased  during 
the  stormy  reigns  of  William  and  Anne.  The  chief  articles  subject 
to  them  were  malt,  salt,  and  the  distilleries ;  their  average  yearly 
.proceeds  rose,  under  William,  to  nearly  one  million;  under  Anne, 
to  nearly  two  millions.  No  additional  excise  was  laid  on  during  the 
whole  reign  of  George  the  First,  except  a  small  duty  on  wrought 
plate  by  Stanhope.§  From  the  progress  of  consumption,  however, 
they  had  come  in  1733  to  produce  about  8,200,000Z.||  But,  mean- 
while, the  frauds  and  abuses  in  other  parts  of  the  revenue  had  be* 
come  so  great,  and  so  repeatedly  forced  upon  the  consideration  of 
Walpole,  as  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  whole  subject,  and  induce 
him  to  frame  a  comprehensive  measure  upon  it. 

Early  intelligence  reached  the  Opposition  that  some  such  plan 
was  brewing,  and  they  took  care  to  poison  and  prepossess  the  public 
mind  against  it  even  before  it  was  known.  When  the  Sinking  Fund 
was  discussed,  Pulteney  pathetically  cried,  ^^But,  Sir,  there  is  another 
thing,  a  very  terrible  affair  impending!  A  monstrous  project !  yea, 
more  monstrous  than  has  ever  yet  been  represented!    It  is  such  at 

•  Sinclair's  Hiatory  of  the  Revenue,  part  IL  p.  75. 

t  Spectator,  No.  iii. 

t  Bolingbroke  on  the  State  of  the  Nation.    (PoUt  Works,  toL  iv.  p.  150,  ed.  1773.) 

i  See  the  motive  of  this  duty  explained,  anti,  p.  217. 

I  Walpole's  Speech,  March  15,  1733. 


'  [See  on  this  subject  two  chapters  (viiL  and  ix.  of  vol.  L),  of  Lord  Henrey^s  Memoirs 
of  the  BeigD.] 
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project  as  has  straek  terror  into  the  minds  of  most  gentlemen  irithin 

this  House,  and  of  all  men  without  doors! I  mean,  Sir, 

that  monster  the  Excise!  That  plan  of  arbitrary  power  which  is* 
expected  to  be  laid  before  this  House  in  the  present  session!"^ 
The  sensible  advice  of  Mr.  Pelham,  to  wait  till  the  plan  was  dis- 
closed, and  not  ^^  to  enter  into  debates  about  what  we  know  nothing 
of/'  was  utterly  unheeded ;  and  while  the  secrecy  of  the  plan  did 
not  suspend  the  censures  of  the  Opposition,  it  enabled  them  to 
spread  throughout  the  country  the  most  unfounded  and  ali^rming' 
rumours  respecting  it.  A  General  Excise  is  coming!  was  the  cry; 
a  tax  on  all  articles  of  consumption;  a  burthen  to  grind  the  country 
to  powder;  a  plot  to  overthrow  the  ancient  Constitution,  and  estab- 
lish in  its  place  a  baleful  tyranny!  The  Craftsman  had  scarcely 
irords  enough  to  express  his  terror  and  resentment;  and  his  eloquent 
Toice  found  a  ready  echo  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people.  For  the 
excise  duties,  partly  from  their  burden  and  partly  from  their  invidi- 
ous mode  of  collection,  were  most  highly  unpopular.  They  were 
considered  oppressive,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution ; 
called  sometimes  the  cause  and  sometimes  the  consequence  of  bad 
government ;  and  these  feelings,  which  had  arisen  long  before  th& 
scheme  of  Walpole,  continued  long  after  it.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
nroof  of  them  is  displayed  by  the  invective  of  so  great  a  writer  as 
l)r.  Johnson,  in  so  grave  a  work  as  his  Dictionary.  In  the  first 
edition,  published  in  1765,  the  word  excise  is  explained  as  "A  hate- 
ful tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged,  not  by  the  common 
judges  of  property,  but  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  i» 
J)aid!" 

Thus  the  public  mind  being  highly  sensitive,  and  easily  excited 
upon  the  subject,  and  Walpole,  as  usual,  paying  little  attention  to 
the  power  of  the  press,  there  was  a  general  ferment  against  the 
new  scheme,  even  while  its  true  nature  and  object  remained  entirely 
unknown.  Many  constituent  bodies — amongst  them  the  citizens  of 
London — held  meetings,  and  sent  instructions  to  their  members, 
entreating  them  to  vote  against  every  extension  of  the  Excise  Laws, 
**in  any  form  or  on  any  pretence  whatsoever."  It  was  under  these 
unfavourable  circumstances,  and  after  several  preliminary  skirmishes,* 
that  Sir  Robert,  on  the  14th  of  March,  disclosed  his  design  in  a 
temperate  and  masterly  speech.  He  first  complained  of  the  common 
slander,  that  he  had  intended  to  propose  a  Oeneral  Excise.  "  I  do 
Most  unequivocally  assert,"  said  he,  "  that  no  such  scheme  ever  en- 
tered my  head,  or,  for  what  I  know,  the  head  of  any  man  I  am 

acquainted  with My  thoughts  have  been  confined  solely 

to  the  duties  on  wine  and  tobacco;  and  it  was  the  frequent  advices 
I  had  of  the  shameful  frauds  committed  in  these  two  branches,  and 
the  complaints  of  the  merchants  themselves,  that  turned  my  atten- 
tion to  a  remedy  for  this  growing  evil I  shall,  for  the  pre- 
sent, confine  myself  entirely  t^  the  tobacco  trade."    He  next  pro- 

•  Pari  Hist.  voL  viii.  p.  1203. 
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ceeded  to  detail  the  variouB  frauds  on  the  reyenne  in  tUs  trade- 
frauds  so  frequent  and  so  complicated,  that  while  the  gross  produce 
of  the  tax  was  on  an  average  750,000Z.,  the  net  produce  was  onlj 
160,000Z.  The  remedy  he  proposed  was,  stating  it  briefly,  to  bring 
the  tobacco  duty  under  the  laws  of  excise,  and  to  efi^ct  some  im- 
provements in  the  latter.  The  same  might  afterwards  be  applied  to 
the  similar  case  of  the  wine  duty ;  and  thus  would  the  revenue  be 
mcreased,  at  the  same  time  that  the  fair  dealer  was  protected.  A 
system  of  warehousing  for  re-exportation,  if  desired,  was  likewise 
to  be  instituted,  "which  will  tend,"  said  the  Minister,  "to  make 
London  a  free  port,  and,  by  consequence,  the  market  of  the  world,"' 
Sy  the  increase  in  the  revenue  the  land-tax  would  no  longer  be 
required,  and  might* be  altogether  abolished.  "And  this,"  added 
Walpole,  "is  the  scheme  which  has  been  represented  in  so  dreadful 
and  terrible  a  light — this  the  monster,  the  many-headed  monster, 
which  was  to  devour  the  people,  and  commit  such  ravages  over  the 
whole  nation!" 

Nor  did  Walpole  fail  in  his  speech  to  answer  or  anticipate  objec- 
tions, such  as  "the  increase  of  revenue  officers,  which  fear,  interest, 
and  affectation  have  magnifled  into  a  standing  army.  This  standing 
army,  allowing  the  proposed  addition  to  extend  to  tobacco  and  wine, 
will  not,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  commissioners,  exceed  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  persons;  that  number,  in  addition  to  those 
already  employed,  will  ^  all  the  duty.  In  this  computation,  ware* 
housekeepers  are,  of  course,  not  included ;  their  number  must  be 
uncertain  for  the  satisfaction  and  accommodation  of  the  merchants. 
.r  •  .  .  Another  objection  is  the  power  of  officers  to  enter  and  search 
houses.  This  objection  could  not  possibly  have  any  weight  without 
the  aid  of  gross  misconception  or  misrepresentation.  All  warehouses^ 
cellars,  shops,  and  rooms  used  for  keeping,  manufacturing,  or  selling 
tobacco  are  to  be  entered  at  the  Inland  Office.  But  no  other  part  of 
the  house  is  liable  to  be  searched  without  a  warrant  and  a  constable, 
which  warrant  is  not  to  be  granted  without  an  affidavit  of  the  cause 
of  suspicion.  The  practice  of  the  Customs  is  now  stronger ;  they 
can  enter  with  a  writ  of  assistance  without  any  affidavit. — ^But  why 
all  this  solicitude  in  behalf  of  fraud?"'*' 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  a  slight  but  I  hope  a  clear  outline 
of  the  ministerial  measure.  It  might  not  be  free  from  all  objec- 
tions, especially  in  its  details,  but  it  seemed  to  afford,  at  the  very 
least,  a  solid  foundation  for  subsequent  improvements.  To  the 
country  ffentleman,  the  abolition  of  the  land-tax  was  clearly  a  great 
boon.  To  the  merchant  importer,  the  turning  of  the  duties  on  im-' 
portation  into  duties  on  consumption  was  undoubtedly  no  less  a 
benefit.  The  working  classes  were  not  at  all  concerned  in  the  ques- 
tion, since  the  retailers  already  sold  tobacco  at  the  rate  of  duty 
paid.    Thus,  then,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say,  with  Sir  William 

•  Walpole*6  Bpeecb  is  given  at  length,  and  from  original  notes,  in  Coxe*8  Memoirs,  pp. 
^85 — 399.  It  began  at  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  occupied  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  Mr. 
Belaihye  to  Earl  Waldegzave,  March  15,  1733. 
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"Wyndham,  that  "  in  all  countries,  excises  of  every  kind  are  looked 
on  as  badges  of  slavery/'*  we  shall  rather  join  some  of  the  ablest 
writers  on  finance  of  later  times  in  approving  the  main  principles 
and  objects  of  Walpole's  scheme-f 

Far  diflferent  was  the  language  of  the  Opposition  pf  the  day.  In 
answer  to  the  complaint  of  previous  misinterpretation,  Sir  John 
Barnard  declared  it  ^^such  a  scheme  as  cannot,  even  by  malice  itself, 
be  represented  to  be  worse  than  it  really  is!"  Pulteney  assailed  it 
with  raillery.  *'  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  Sir  Ephraim  Mammon  in  the 
Alchemist :  he  was  gulled  out  of  his  money  by  fine  promises ;  he 
was  promised  the  philosopher's  stone,  by  which  he  was  to  get  mount- 
ains of  gold,  and  everything  else  he  could  desire,  but  aU  ended  at 
last  in  some  little  charm  for  curing  the  itch!"*  The  eloquence  of 
Wyndham  was  more  solemn :  he  thundered  against  corrupt  motives 
and  impending  tyranny,  and  evoked  the  shades  of  Empson  and 
Dudley,  those  two  unworthy  favourites  of  old  time.  "  But  what," 
he  added,  ^^  was  their  fate?  They  had  the  misfortune  to  outlive 
their  master,  and  his  son,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  took  off 
both  their  heads!" — ^no  obscure  allusion  to  Frederick  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  then  present  under  the  gallery. 

On  the  other  hand,  Walpole  was  ably  supported  by  Sir  Philip 
Yorke  the  Attorney-General,  who  had  already  several  times  shone 
in  debate,  and  was  gradually  rising  into  one  of  the  greatest  law- 
yers and  statesmen  that  this  country  can  boast.  He  had  also  the 
unexpected  aid  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  Master  of  the  Bolls,  a  very 
indifferent  speaker,  and  somewhat  open  to  ridicule  in  his  dress  and 
deportment,  but  a  man  of  the  highest  benevolence  and  probity. 
Pope  has  summed  up  his  character  as  one  ^^  who  never  changed  his 
principle  or  wi^."  In  his  opinions,  he  had  that  sort  of  wavering 
temper  which  is  sometimes  applauded  as  independence,  sometimes 
censured  as  indecision,  which  inclined  him  alternately  to  each  side,- 
and  which  made  his  vote  on  any  impending  question  utterly  uncer- 
tain. In  this  case  he  protested  that  he  had  come  to  the  House 
undetermined,  but  been  convinced  by  the  powerful  arguments  of 
Walpole,  and  he  accordingly  rose  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  scheme.]; 

But  whichever  might  be  thought  the  most  eloquent  or  the  most 
reasonable,  there  could  be  no  doubt  which  was  the  most  popular 
side.  During  the  debate,  the  doors  were  beset  by  immense  mul- 
titudes, all  clamorous  against  the  new  measure,  and  convened  partly,- 
perhaps,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition,§  but  still  more  by  their 
own  belief  that  some  dreadful  evil  was  designed  them.  To  tlus  con- 
course Sir  Bobert  referred  in  his  reply: — "Gentlemen  may  give 

•  Pari.  Hist  vol.  viii.  p.  1302. 

j-  See  especially  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iiL  p.  358,  ed.  1784,  axKl  Sinclair's 
History  of  the  Revenue,  part  iiL  p.  28. 

1  Lord  Harrington  to  Lord  Essex,  March  15,  1733.    See  Appendix. 

§  "  To  my  certain  knowledge  some  very  odd  methods  were  used  to  bring  soch  multi- 
tudes hither ;  circular  letters  were  wrote  and  sent  by  the  beadles  in  the  most  unprece- 
dented manner This  I  am  certain  of;  because  I  have  now  one  of  those  letters 

in  my  pocket"    Walpole's  Speech  in  reply. 
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them  what  name  they  think  fit ;  it  may  be  said  they  came  hither  as 
humble  suppliants,  bat  I  know  whom  the  law  calls  sturdy  beqqars/' 
— ^a  most  ongoarded  expression !  For  though  the  Minister  meant  it 
only  to  denote  their  fierce  and  formidable  clamours,  yet  it  was  ever 
afterwards  flung  in  his  teeth,  as  though  he  had  wished  to  insult  the 
poverty  of  the  people  and  debar  their  right  of  petition ;  and  the 
phrase  immediately  became  the  war-whoop  of  the  opponents  to  the 
bill. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after  thirteen  hours'  debate, 
the  House  divided,  and  the  numbers  were  found  to  be,  for  the  mea- 
sure 266,  against  it  205 ; — a  victory,  indeed,  for  the  Minister,  but  a 
large  and  most  alarming  increase  of  the  usual  minority  against  him. 
As  Sir  Robert  went  out  to  his  carriage,  some  of  the  ^*  sturdy  beg- 
gars," highly  exasperated,  seized  him  by  the  cloak,  and  might  have 
done  him  some  injury,  had  not  Mr.  Pelham  interposed.*^ 

Two  days  afterwards,  on  reporting  the  resolutions  carried  in  Com- 
mittee, the  debate  was  resumed  with  fresh  vigour  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition.  Sir  John  Barnard  made  a  most  able  practical  speech ; 
and  Pulteney's  was  distinguished  at  least  by  the  former  quality. 
"It  is  well  known,"  said  he,  "that  every  one  of  the  public  offices 
have  already  so  many  boroughs  or  corporations  which  they  look  on 
as  their  properties.  There  are  some  boroughs  which  may  be  called 
Treasury  boroughs ;  there  are  others  which  may  be  called  Admiralty 
boroughs;  in  short,  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the  towns  upon  the 
sea-coast  are  alreadv  seized  on,  and,  in  a  manner,  taken  prisoners  by 
the  officers  of  the  Crown ;  in  most  of  them  they  have  so  great  an 
influence,  that  none  can  be  chosen  members  of  Parliament  but«such 
as  they  are  pleased  to  recommend.  But  as  the  customs  are  confined 
to  our  sea  ports,  as  they  cannot  travel  far  from  the  coast,  therefore 
this  scheme  seems  to  be  contrived  in  order  to  extend  the  laws  of  ex^ 
eise,  and  thereby  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Crown  over  all  the 
inland  towns  and  corporations  in  England.  This  seems  plainly  to* 
be  the  chief  design  of  the  scheme  now  under  our  consideration,  and 
if  it  succeeds, — which  God  forbid  it  should, — I  do  not  know  but  some 
of  us  may  live  to  see  some  vain  over-grown  minister  of  state  driving 
along  the  streets  with  six  members  of  Parliament  behind  his  coach !' 
However,  in  spite  of  such  judicious  predictions,  the  resolutions  were 
carried  by  the  same  majority  as  before.     Several  other  debates  and 

*  An  enoneooB  version  of  this  anecdote  in  Coze's  Walpole  is  oorrected  by  himself  in 
his  Memoirs  of  Pelham  (voL  i  p.  10) ;  yet  seveial  subsequent  writeis  have  continued  to 
ibUow  the  former* 


'  [Lord  Hervey  gives  an  account  of  this  afiair,  and  of  Walpole^s  spirited  conduct  in 
encountering  the  mob.  Hervey  and  Brigadier  Churchill,  having  made  their  way  baokt 
through  the  insults  of  the  crowd,  **  returned  into  the  House,  told  Sir  Robert  what  had 
passed,  and  prepared  him  ibr  what,  if  he  would  expose  himself,  he  must  expect  to 
meet  They  desired  him  to  avoid  it  as  he  had  done  the  first  night,  and  go  through 
Lord  Halifax's;  bat  he  said  there  was  no  end  of  flying  from  such  menaces,  and  that  the 
meeting  dangers  of  this  kind  was  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  them."  Memoirs^ 
efaap.  ix.] 
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divisions  ensued  before  the  Bill  came  to  a  second'  reading,  but  the 
majority  in  these  gradnallj  dwindled  from  sixty  to  sixteen. 

Dnring'this  time,  also,  the  popular  ferment  grew  higher  and  higher.^ 
Petitions  poured  in  from  several  large  towns.  The  Common  Council 
of  London  indited  the  most  violent  of  all,  under  the  guidance  of  Alder- 
man Barber,  a  noted  Jacobite,  who  had  been  Swift's  and  Bolingbroke's 
printer,  and  was  now  Lord  Mayor.  The  instructions  sent  by  diflFerent 
places  to  their  representatives  to  oppose  the  Bill  were  collected  and 
published  together,  so  as  to  stir  and  diffuse  the  flame ;  and  the  Minis- 
ter was  pelted  by  innumerable  other  pamphlets,  various  in  talent, 
but  all  equal  in  virulence.  "  The  public,"  says  a  contemporary,  "was 
so  heated,  with  papers  and  pamphlets,  that  matters  rose  next  to  a 
rebellion."*  One  or  two  extracts  will  show  the  prevailing  spirit: — 
'^I  remember  to  have  read  of  some  state  wherein,  it:  was  3ie  custom 
that  if  any  one  should  propose  a  new  law,  he  must  do  it  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  that  in  case  it  were  judged  prejudicial,  he  might  very 
fidrly  be  hanged  up  for  his  pains  without  further  ceremony.  I.  heartily 
wish  that  law  had  been  in  force  amongst  us/'f — ^^Philip  the  Second 
havinff  a  mind  to  settle  the  inquisition  in  the  seventeen  Provinces,  as  ho 
alrea^  had  in  Spain,  gave  Cardinal  Granvelle  ordiers  to  establish  that 
bloody  tribunal  there :  and  the  people  making  some  resistance  against 
it,  the  Cardinal  was  ffuilty  of  such  inhuman  oppression,  that  the  people 
rose  as  one  man  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn  (to  whom  the  Cardinal  gave  the  name  of 
otJEUX,  or  Sturdy  Beggars),  and  they,  with  seas  of  blood,  infinite  ex- 
pense, and  consummate  bravery,  drove  out  their  oppressors."! 

The  storm  thus  thickening  around  the  Court,  Queen  Caroline 
applied  in  great  anxiety  to  Lord  Scarborough,  as  to  the  Eling's  per- 
sonal friend,  for  his  advice.  His  answer  was,  that  the  Bill  must  be 
relinquished.  ^^I  will  answer  for  my  regiment,"  he  added,  '^against 
the  I^etender,  but  not  against  the  opposers  of  the  Excise."  Tears 
eameinto  the  Queen's  eyes.    "  Then,"  said  she,  ^  we  must  drop  it  !"§* 

Sir  Robert,  on  his  part,  summoned  a  meeting  of  his  friends  in  the 
House  of  C(»nmoBS,  and  requested  their  opini<»i.  The  general  sen- 
timent amongst  them  was  still  to  persevere.     It  was  turged  that  all 

•  TiBdars  Hist  vol.  ym.  p.  172. 

{The  Yintner  and  Tobocoonist's  Advocate,  p.  1. 
A  Word  to  the  Freeholders  and  Burgesses  of  Great  Britain,  p.  49.    On  the  Belgian 
confederates  nick-named  Lea  Gueux,  see  De  Thou's  Historr,  libu  xL  voL  v.  p.  216,  ed. 
1734. 
§  Maty's  Lab  of  Chesterfield,  p.  124. 


'  [See  Wright^s  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,  vol.  i.  chap,  iv.,  for  an  acooont 
of  the  caricatures  and  other  demonstrations  of  the  popular  feeling  on  the  Excise  ques- 
tion.} 

*  [As  aooQ  as  all  was  over,  Mr.  Pelham  went  to  the  King,  and  Lord  Hervey  to  the 
Queen,  to  acquaint  them  with  what  had  passed.  When  Lord  Hervey  at  his  first  coming 
into  the  room,  shook  his  head  and  told  her  the  numbers,  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks, 
■ad  for  some  time  she  could  not  utter  a  word ;  at  last  she  said,  *  S  it  ovfr;  wt  irnut  gim 
tsosf.* "  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign,  &c,  chap.  is.  See  also  chap.  viii.  for  a 
curious  account  of  Lord  Stair^s  interview  with  the  Queen  for  the  purpose  of  remon* 
Btrance  against  the  measure.] 
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taxes  were  obnoadons,  and  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  snpplies  if 
mobs  were  to  control  the  legislature  in  the  manner  of  raising  them. 
Sir  Robert,  having  heard  every  one  first,  declared  how  conscioos  he 
felt  of  having  meant  well ;  but  that,  in  the  present  inflamed  temper 
of  the  people,  the  act  conld  not  be  carried  into  execution  without  an 
armed  force ;  and  that  he  would  never  be  the  minister  to  enforce 
taxes  at  the  expense  of  blood  !^^ 

The  voice  of  moderation  having  thus  prevailed,  when,  on  the  11th 
of  April,  there  came  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading, 
Walpole  rose,  and  moved  that  it  should  be  postponed  for  two  months ; 
and  thus  the  whole  measure  was  dropped.  The  Opposition  were 
scarcely  satisfied  with  this  hard-won  victory,  and  wished  to  re|jectthe 
Bill  with  the  brand  of  their  aversion  upon  it ;  but  the  general  sense 
of  the  House  was  so  evidently  against  the  suggestion,  that  it  was  not 
pressed,  nor  even  openly  proposed.  Throughout  England,  however, 
the  news  was  hailed  with  unmixed  pleasure,  and  celebrated  with  na- 
tional rejoicings.  The  Monument  was  illuminated  in  London ;  bon- 
fires without  number  blazed  through  the  country;  the  Minister  was, 
in  many  places,  burnt  in  effigy  amidst  loud  acclamations  of  the  mob; 
any  of  his  friends  that  came  in  their  way  were  roughly  handled;  and 
cockades  were  eagerly  assumed  with  the  inscription  libbrtt,  peo- 
PBBTT,  AND  NO  EXCISE !  But  amidst  the  general  joy  their  ill*humour 
against  the  Minister  gradually  evaporated,  or  rather  spent  itself  by 
its  own  force ;  and  their  loyalty  was  immediately  afterwards  confirmed 
and  omicken^  by  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  Princess  Anne, 
the  Kind's  eldest  daughter,  was  espoused  to  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange.^  Walpole  congratulated  himself  on  this  new  turn  given  to 
the  public  feeling,  and  determined  to  run  no  risk  of  stirring  it  once 
more  against  him.  It  was  indeed  his  favourite  maxim  at  all  times, 
as  his  son  assures  us,  quieta  ne  mo  yeas — a  maxkn  bad  under  a  bad 

*  This  meeting  is  recorded  by  the  respectable  authority  of  Mr.  White,  M.P.  for  Be^ 
ford,  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert    (Coze's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  404.) 

•  '      •  -   •  -   — 

'  [Xord  Hervey  states  that  after  leaving  the  King  and  -Queen,  "he  went  to  supper  at 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's,  who  had  assembled  about  a  dosen  friends,  to  coramunieate  the 
resolution  taken,  of  giving  up  the  Bill.  After  supper,  when  the  servants  were  gone,  Sir 
Robert  opened  his  intentions  with  a  sort  of  unpleased  smile,  and  saying,  *  TkU  danct  it 
wiU  no  farther  go^  and  to-morrow  I  intend  to  sound  a  retreat;  the  turn  my  ftiends  wiU 
take  will  be  to  declare  they  have  not  altered  their  opinion  of  the  propooition,  but  that 
the  clamour  and  the  spirit  that  has  been  raised  makes  it  necessary  to  give  way,  and 
that  what  they  now  do  is  not  owning  what  they  have  done  to  be  wrong,  but  receding, 
for  prudential  reasons,  from  what  they  still  think  as  right  as  ever.'  On  this  text  he 
preached  for  some  time  to  this  select  band  of  his  firmest  ftiends,  and  then  sent  them  to 
bed,  to  sleep  if  they  could." — ^Memoirs,  vol  i.  ch.  iz. 

Mr.  Croker,  in  a  note  to  chap,  z.,  remarks,  that  with  regard  to  the  meeting  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  White— >  Mr.  White's  memory  certainly  failed  him :  there  was  no  meeting  about 
the  Excise  scheme  when  it  would  have  been  useless,  if  not  mischievous ;  and  there  was 
on  this  ballot  (moved  for  by  the  opposition  to  inquire  into  Ihinds  in  the  customs)  whea 
it  became  neoessaiy  to  rally  every  iiidividoal  vote  of  the  psrty."] 

<  [**A  miserable  match,"  says  Lord  Hervey,  "both  in  point  of  man  and  fortune,  his 
figure  being  delbrmed,  and  his  estate  not  clear  12,000t  a  year."  See  chaps,  xi.  and  ziiL 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Seoond,  for  curious  particalars  tespecting 
this-mateb.] 
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constitution,  bat  snrely  good  under  a  good  one — a  maadm  to  be 
shunned  at  Milan,  to  be  followed  in  London.  When,  in  the  next 
session,  Pulteney  insinuated  that  the  Excise  scheme  was  to  be  re- 
vived, "As  to  the  wicked  scheme,"  said  Walpole,  "as  the  honourable 
gentleman  was  pleased  to  call  it,  which  he  would  persuade  us  is  not 
yet  laid  aside,  I  for  my  own  part,  can  assure  this  House  I  am  not  so 
mad  as  ever  again  to  engage  in  anything  that  looks  like  an  excise, 
though,  in  my  own  private  opinion,  I  still  think  it  was  a  scheme  that 
would  have  tended  very  much  to  the  interests  of  the  nation."'*'  It  is 
very  remarkable,  however,  that  after  his  time,  some  of  the  least 
popular  clauses  of  the^Bxcise  scheme  were  enacted,  and  that  there 
was  no  renewal  of  clamour,  because  there  was  a  change  of  title.  So 
little  do  things  weigh  with  the  multitude,  and  names  so  much ! 

The  conduct  of  Walpole  in  relinquishing,  and  declaring  that  he 
would  never  renew,  his  scheme,  though  it  has  not  escaped  censure  in 

J  resent  times,t  seems,  on  the  contrary,  highly  deserving  of  praise, 
t  is  true  that  he  might  still  possess  the  power  to  carry  the  Bill  by  a 
small  majority.  It  is  true  that  the  Bill  would  have  been  beneficial 
to  the  people.  But  to  strive  for  the  people's  good  in  the  very  face 
of  all  their  wishes  and  opinions,  is  a  policy  doubtful  even  in  despotic 
governments,  but  subversive  of  a  free  one. — The  next  step  of  Wal- 
pole, however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  approved.  It  was  to  seek  out, 
and  to  punish,  the  murmurs  in  his  own  Cabinet.  Surely,  having 
yielded  to  the  repugnance  of  the  nation,  Walpole  might  have  forgiven 
the  repugnance  of  his  colleagues.  Was  it  just  that  vengeance  should 
survive  when  the  scheme  itself  had  fallen;  or  was  it  wise  to  thrust 
out  statesmen  into  opposition,  with  the  popular  words  no  excise  in- 
scribed upon  their  banners  ? 

Walpole  found  that  a  knot  of  powerful  peers,  holding  offices  under 
the  Crown,  had,  some  whispered,  others  openly  avowed,  their  dislike 
to  the  Excise  Bill.  At  their  head  was  Chesterfield,  who  had  greatlv 
risen  in  public  favour,  from  the  skill  and  the  success  of  his  Dutch 
negotiations.  "I  shall  come  over,"  he  writes  from  the  Hague,  "  well 
prepared  to  suffer  with  patience,  for  I  am  now  in  the  school  of  pa- 
tience, here;  and  I  find  treating  with  about  two  hundred  sovereigns 
of  different  tempers  and  professions,  is  as  laborious  as  treating  with 
one  fine  woman,  who  is  at  least  of  two  hundred -minds  in  one  day!"]: 
On  his  return,  Chesterfield  became  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household, 
and  in  Parliament,  a  frequent  and  admired  speaker;  but  did  not  dis- 
play all  the  patience  he  had  promised,  when  he  found  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  monopolised  by  Walpole.  The  excise  scheme 
appeared  a  favourable  opportunity  for  Chesterfield  to  claim  a  share. 
His  three  brothers  in  the  House  of  Commons  voted  against  the  Bill, 

*  Pari.  Hist  vol.  ix.  p.  254.  An  attempt  was  made  that  year  to  celebrate  the  anni- 
▼ersary  of  the  1 1th  of  April,  with  fresh  bonfires  and  rejoicings,  but  it  seems  to  have  only 
succeeded  in  London.    See  Boyer's  Pollt.  State,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  437. 

t  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  czviL  p.  245.  [Macaulay's  Essays;  Article  on  Horace 
Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir  Horace  Mann.] 

t  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  April  20,  1731 :  from  Dr.  Hunter's  MS.  collec- 
tion. 
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and  some  sarcasms  upon  it  were  ascribed  to  himself.  Yet  it  was  gene- 
rally thought  by  the  public  that  the  Minister  would  scarcely  choose  to 
dismiss  abruptly  a  man  of  so  much  ability  and  influence ;  and  it  was 
even  doubted,  whether  the  King's  confidence  in  Walpole  still  stood  un- 
impaired. The  public  was  soon  undeceived.  The  Bill  had  been  dropped 
on  the  11th  of  April ;  on  the  18th,  as  Chesterfield  was  going  up  the 
great  staircase  of  St.  James's  Palace,  he  was  stopped  by  an  attendant, 
and  summoned  home  to  surrender  the  White  Staff. '^'^  At  the  same  time 
were  dismissed,  as  being  leagued  with  him.  Lord  Clinton,  a  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber,  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Pen- 
sioners, and  three  northern  peers,  who  enjoyed  lucrative  sinecures 
in  Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Montrose  and  the  Earls  of  Marchmont  and 
Stair.  Nay,  more ;  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham,  holding 
not  offices  in  the  Court,  but  commissions  in  the  army,  were  deprived 
of  their  regiments  on  no  other  ground,  and  by  an  unjustifiable 
stretch  of  the  prerogative.'  Thus  was  the  King's  unabated  regard 
for  his  minister  declared;  but  thus  also  was  the  Opposition  most 
strongly  reinforced,  and  a  new  and  real  grievance  afforded  for  their 
declamations. 

To  stem  in  some  degree  the  formidable  attacks  that  might  now 
be  expected  in  the  Upper  House,  Walpole  determined  to  send  there 
two  of  his  most  eminent  commoners,  the  Attorney  and  the  Solicitor 
General.  The  former  became  Lord  Chief  Justice,  with  the  title  of 
Hardwicke,  the  latter.  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  title  of  Talbot. 
Of  Lord  Hardwicke  I  shall  have  often  to  speak  hereafter.  Lord 
Talbot  is  less  conspicuous  in  history,  only  because  he  was  more  brief 

•  Maty's  Life,  p.  125. 


1  [Finding  himself  in  opposition,  Chesterfield,  writing  to  the  Countess  of  Suffi)Ik, 
August,  1733,  says : "  The  grave  people  are  mostly  malignants,  or,  in  ministerial  lan- 
guage, notorious  Jacobites,  such  as  Lord  Stair,  Marchmont,  Anglesea,  and  myself,  not  to 
mention  many  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  equal  disaf^ion.  Moreover,  Pulteney, 
and  Lord  Carteret  are  expected  here  soon  ;  so  that,  if  the  ministry  do  not  make  a  plot 
of  this  meeting,  it  is  plain  tbey  do  not  want  one  for  this  year. 

<*  The  people  of  this  town  (Scarborough)  are  at  present  in  great  consternation  upon  a 
report  tbey  have  heard  from  London,  which,  if  true,  they  think  will  ruin  them.  J  eon- 
fess  I  do  not  believe  it}  not  but  that  there  is  something  probable  enough  in  it  They 
are  informed  that,  considering  the  vast  consumption  of  these  waters,  there  is  a  design 
laid  of  exciring  them  next  session;  and,  moreover,  that  as  bathing  in  the  sea  is  become 
the  general  practice  of  both  sexes,  and  as  the  kings  of  England  have  always  been 
allowed  to  be  masters  of  the  seas,  every  person  so  bathing  shall  be  guaged.  and  pay  so 
much  per  foot  square  as  their  cubical  bulk  amounts  to.  1  own  there  are  many  objections 
to  this  scheme,  which,  no  doubt,  occur  to  you;  but,  to  be  sure,  too,  there  is  one  less  than  to 
the  last;  for  this  tax  being  singly  upon  water,  it  is  evident  it  would  be  an  ease  to  the 
landed  interest,  which  it  is  as  plain  the  other  would  not  have  been." — Letters,  Collective 
edit.,  vol.  iii  p.  88.] 

*  [See  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign — chaps,  ix.,  x.,  and  xL,  on  the  subject  of 
these  dismissals  of  the  **  deserters,"  as  he  styles  them.  It  would  appear  that  only  those 
of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  Lord  Clinton  were  immedieU^y  consequent  on  the  failure  of 
the  Excise  scheme.  The  others,  though  influenced  by  the  same  cause,  took  place  some- 
what later,  and  on  a  diiSerent  point,  as  Mr.  Croker  has  noted.  In  the  interview  with 
Lord  Hervey  at  the  time  of  the  abandonment  of  the  project,  the  queen  is  reported  as 
saying,— ^' that  discipline  was  as  necessary  in  an  administration  as  an  army;  that  mutiny 
must  no  more  go  unpunished  in  this  one  than  the  other,  and  that  refusing  to  march  or 
deserting  ought  to  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light" — Chap,  ix.] 
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in  life ;  he  died,  but  three  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  fiftj^two; 
and,  eyen  amidst  the  strife  of  parties,  was  uniyersally  kmented  as 
a  man  of  the  highest  legal  talents,  of  irreproachable  character,  and 
most  winning  gentleness  of  manners.^ 

The  year  1733  is  also  remarkable  for  the  kindling  of  a  new  war, 
in  which,  howeyer,  England  took  no  part,  and  of  which,  therefore, 
a  slight  sketch  will  be  sufficient  for  my  object.  Augustus  the  Second, 
King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  haying  died  in  February,  his 
kingdom  was  immediately  exposed  to  the  usual  eyils  of  an  electiye 
monarchy.  One  faction  called  to  the  throne  King  Stanislaus,  who 
had  already  reigned  oyer  them;  another  proclaimed  Augustus,  son  of 
the  late  soyereign.  The  former  was  supported  by  his  son-in-law  the 
King  of  France,  the  other  by  the  Emperor  Charles  and  the  Czarina 
Anne  of  Russia.  Stanislaus  set  out  from  France  in  disguise,  at- 
tended only  by  a  single  officer,  and,  after  a  series  of  romantic  ad- 
yentures,  arriyed  safe  at  Warsaw,  and  was  again  hailed  the  rightfid 
King  of  Poland.  He  had  certainly  on  his  side  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation;  but  a  large  Russian  army  entering  Lithuania  carried 
eyerything  in  fayour  of  his  riyal.  Stanislaus  was  compelled  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Dantzick,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Russian  and 
Saxon  troops,  and  from  whence  he  made  his  escape  with  great  diffi- 
culty, while  the  remainder  of  Poland  submitting  to  the  conqueror, 
proclaimed  King  Augustus  the  Third. 

The  Emperor  had  been  withheld  from  taking  any  direct  part  in 
this  struggle  by  the  remonstrances  of  Walpole;  but,  in  spite  of  that 
prudent  and  pacific  minister,  he  had  so  warmly,  though  indirectly, 
befriended  Augustus,  as  to  become  inyolyed  in  a  war  with  France 
and  Spain.  The  great  object,  at  this  time,  of  the  Queen  of  Spain 
(the  King  I  need  scarcely  mention)  was  to  obtain  a  crown  for  her 
son,  Don  Carlos.  This  yo.ung  Prince  was  already  Duke  of  Parma, 
haying  been  brought  oyer  two  years  before,  with  the  c6nyoy  of  an 
English  fleet,  on  the  death  of  the  last  Duke ;  and  though  his  acces- 
sion was  for  some  months  delayed  by  the  Duchess-Dowager  declar- 
ing herself  to  be  pregnant,  she  at  length  admitted  her  hopes  to  be 
groundless,  and  Don  Carlos  was  installed.*  Is  was  now  contem- 
plated by  the  Spanish  Court  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  making 
him  King  of  Naples;  and  Fleury  haying  been  reluctantly  drawn 
into  hostilities,  was  induced  to  co-operate  in  this  design. 

Spain  and  France,  thus  agreed,  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  at  the  yery  time  when  he  was  promising  it  at  the 
Court  of  Vienna ;  and  their  united  armies,  suddenly  bursting  into 
the  Milanese,  oyerran  the  whole  of  Austrian  Lombardy.f  Charles, 
on  his  part,  found  himself  almost  without  allies.    Russia,  haying 

•  See  Borer's  Polit.  Slate,  yol.  xlii.  pp.  321  and  407.    The  English  Admiial  was  Sir 
Charles  Wager, 
f  Mnratori,  AnnaL  d'ltaL  yol.  xii  p.  189. 


'  [See  CampbeU's  Ldyes  of  the  Chanoellors,  toL  iv.  ohap.  cxxriii  for  the  character  of 
Lord  Talbot,  ud  the  contemponuy  eologinms  npoQ  itj 
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secured  her  own  object,  quietly  withdrew  from  the  quarrel.  Den- 
mark'was  insignificant;  Holland  timorous;  and  the  Government  of 
England,  embarrassed  by  the  approach  of  a  general  election,  was 
less  than  eyer  inclin,ed  to  plunge  into  foreign  war. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  campaign  of  1734  was  anything 
but  favourable  to  Charles,  either  in  Italy  or  on  the  Rhine.  At  the 
battle  of  La  Crocetta,  near  Parma,  the  Austrians  lost  several  thou* 
sand  men,  and  their  commander,  Count  Mercy.  A  Spanish  army 
assembling  in  Tuscany,  under  the  Duke  de  Montemar,  marched 
with  Don  Carlos  to  the  conquest  of  Naples,  where  the  Imperial 
troops  were  too  few  for  effectual  resistance,  and  where  the  natives, 
as  usual,  remained  passive  in  the  struggle.  Montemar  entered  the 
capital  without  striking  a  blow,  and  afterwards  completed  his  con* 
quest  by  a  victory  at  Bitonto,  near  Bari.  Capua  and  Gaeta,  into 
which  the  best  Austrian  troops  had  thrown  themselves,  surrendered 
to  him  after  a  protracted  siege ;  Sicily,  almost  without  opposition, 
yielded  to  his  arms;  and  the  young  Spanish  Prince  was  crowned 
King,  under  the  title  of  Charles  the  Third — the  same  with  which, 
oii  the  death  of  his  brother,  in  1759,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Spain.* 

On  the  Rhine,  the  Emperor  had  called  from  his  retirement,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  army,  that  great  General  who  had  already 
humbled  France  and  rivalled  Marlborough.  But  even  the  genius  of 
Eugene  could  not  cope  with  the  superior  numbers  opposed  to  him. 
He  saw  the  French,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  under  Marshal  Ber- 
wick, invest  and  attack  Philipsburg  without  being  able  to  make  an 
effort  for  its  relief.  The  siege  was  still  proceeding  when  the  French 
sustained  a  loss  which  the  gain  of  no  fortress  could  compensate : 
their  illustrious  commander,  Berwick,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball. 
He  died  at  nearly  the  same  place,  and  in  nearly  the  same  manner, 
as  the  instructor  in  arms  of  his  father,  Marshal  Turenne.  "  I  have 
seen  at  a  distance,"  says  Moi^jtesquieu,  "  in  the  works  of  Plutarch, 
what  great  men  were ;  in  Msfrshal  Berwick  I  have  seen  what  they 
are ! "  He  left,  indeed,  behind  him  a  most  brilliant  military  reputa- 
tion; and  though  his  whole  career  was  passed  in  the  service  of 
France,  yet  may  England,  as  his  birthplace,  and  as  his  father's 
kingdom,  claim  some  share  of  his  glory  as  hers,  and  while  she  de- 
plores the  defeat  of  her  arms  at  Almanza,  proudly  remember  that 
the  blow  was  struck  by  an  English  hand!^ 

*  Muratori,  Annal.  d'ltal.  vol.  xii.  pp.  205—209.  He  adds,  "Fra  tanti  aoldati  fatti 
prigioneri  ne  i  Regni  di  Napoli  e  Sicilia,  la  maggior  parte  de  gli  Italiani,  ed  anche  molte 
Tedeschi  si  arrolarouo  nell'  esercito  Spagnuolo."  See  also  Ccunpo  Raso  Coment.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  66—116. 

'  [In  his  "History  of  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,"  Lord  Mahon  gives  the 
following  character  of  Berwick: — **The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  a  son  of  King  James  the 
Second,  and  also  nephew  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  his  mother  being  Arabella 
Churchill.  A  foreign  education,  his  Catholic  faith,  and  two  campaigns  in  Hungary,  in 
Tery  early  youth,  had  made  him  almost  a  stranger  to  his  native  country,  even  before  the 
dethronement  of  his  &ther  compelled  him'to  renounce  it  forever.  With  milititfy  talents 
VOL.  I.  2b 
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Berwick  was  64  at  the  period  of  his  death.  Of  late  years  he  had 
wholly  detached  himself  from  the  interest  of  his  brother,  the  Pre* 
tender,  who,  so  early  as  1715,  had  been  weak  enongh  to  treat  him 
with  coldness  and  suspicion.'*'  In  1727  he  had  even  hinted  to  the 
English  ambassador  his  wish  to  visit  England  and  pay  his  respects 
to  G-eorge  the  First,t  but  the  visit  was  never  paid.  He  always  re- 
mained, however,  the  warm  friend  and  patron  of  the  exiled  Irish- 
men who  had  entered  the  French  service.  Once  it  is  recorded  of 
him,  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  having  become  weary  of  his  appli- 
cations for  his  countrymen,  and  saying,  "  I  have  more  trouble  with 
that  Irish  Legion  than  wfth  all  the  armies  of  France!** — "Sir,** 
immediately  answered  Berwick,  ^^  your  enemies  make  the  very  same 
complaint.  **J: 

Berwick  was  succeeded  in  his  command  by  the  Marquis  d' Asfeld, 
the  same  who  had  formerly  served  under  him  in  Spain,  and  had 
there  displayed  two  qualities  not  often  found  together,  great  courage 
and  great  cruelty.§  Philipsburg  was  taken;  but  the  skill  of  Eugene 
curbed  any  further  progress,  and  he  ended  the  campaign  in  safety 
at  last,  if  not  in  triumph.  This  was  almost  his  last  military  ser- 
vice: he  died  at  Vienna  two  years  afterwards,  full  of  years  and  of 
honours.  1 1 

The  state  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  ^^  lamentable  and  calamitous 
situation,"  for  so  it  was  termed,  "  of  England,**T[  were  a  fruitful 
theme  of  declamation  when  Parliament  again  met  in  January,  1734. 
It  was  the  last  session  under  the  Septennial  Act,  and  the  patriots 
accordingly  strained  every  nerve  to  gain  the  popular  favour,  and  to 
heap  imputations  upon  their  adversaries.     From  external  policy 

•  Appendix,  [especially  letter  from  James  to  Bolingbroke,  Oct  10,  1716.] 

t  Horace  Walpole  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  April  28,  1727.  Coze's  Lord  Walpole 
of  Wolterton. 

t  See  Wolfe  Tone's  Life,  yol.  ii.  p.  574,  American  ed. 

§  San  Phelipe  Cotnent.  vol.  i.  p.  266.  ^ 

n  "  When  Prince  Eugene's  servants  went  into  his  chamber  this  morning,  tliey  found 
him  extinguished  in  his  bed  like  a  taper.  He  dined  yesterday  as  usual,  and  played 
cards  at  night  with  his  ordinaiy  company."  Mr.  Robinson  to  Lord  Harrington,  April  21, 
1737.     Coxe's  House  of  Austria. 

IT  Pulteney's  Speech,  January  23,  1734. 


akin  to  those  of  his  illustrious  uncle,  he  embraced  the  opposite  side,  and  gradually  rose 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  French  armies.  His  courage,  perseverance,  and  skill,  proved 
on  many  occasions,  were  highly  esteemed  and  oft^n  employed  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
who,  with  little  merit  of  his  own,  certainly  possessed  very  great  discernment  of  merit 
in  others.  His  manners,  however,  were  strongly  marked  with  haughtiness  and  reserve: 
he  avoided  all  party  intrigues,  and  seldom  thrust  himself  into  the  hurry  and  babble  of 
the  court  Never  manifesting,  and  rarely  feeling  emotion,  he  had  but  little  indulgence 
for  the  faults  and  frailties  of  his  subalterns;  and  his  severity,  however  effectual,  might 
sometimes  be  censured  as  excessive.  Accordingly,  though  much  revered  and  confided 
in,  he  was  but  little  beloved,  and  says  of  himself,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  he  never  looked 
upon  any  one  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy  but  for  the  good  of  the  service.  Such  calcu- 
lating coldness  would,  in  most  cases,  have  formed  a  merely  selfish  man;  but  the  same 
^  principle  which,  in  common  minds,  degenerates  to  selfishness,  becomes,  in  noble  natures, 
the  love  of  fame.  This  aspiration  never  forsook  him :  it  made  him  scrupulous  in  the 
performance  of  every  civil  or  military  duty,  strictly  honourable,  contemptuous  of  money, 
generous  and  liberal ;  but  all  without  that  warmth  and  frankness  which  win  their  way 
into  the  heart"— Chap.  iii.  p.  80.] 
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they  passed  to  events  at  home;  they  endeayotured  to  revive  the 
clamours  about  the  Excise,  and  justly  inveighed  against  the  tyran- 
nical dismissal  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham  from  their 
regiments.  It  was  in  allusion  to  them  that  Lord  Morpeth,  in  com- 
mittee on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  brought  forward  a  motion  "  For  the  bet- 
ter securing  the  Constitution,  to  prevent  officers,  not  above  the  rank 
of  Colonels,  from  being  removed  unless  by  a  Court  Martial  or  by 
address  of  either  House  of  Parliament."  A  warm  debate  ensued, 
maintained  with  especial  ability  by  Pulteney.  "We  know,"  said 
he,  "that  the  late  King  William  was  once  applied  to  by  some  of  his 
ministers  to  remove  an  officer  of  his  army  because  of  a  vote  he  had 
given  in  this  House,  but  that  Prince,  like  a  great  and  wise  King, 
answered: — I  suppose  the  gentleman  voted  according  to  what  ap- 
peared to  him  just  and  right  at  that  time;  I  know  him  to  be  a  brave 
and  a  good  officer,  and  one  who  has  always  done  his  duty  in  his  mili- 
tary capacity;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  behaviour  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  therefore  will  not  remove  him  from  his  command  in  the 
army. — His  late  Majesty  was  so  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  what 
is  now  proposed,  that  he  approved  of  a  bill  of  this  very  nature; -the 
bill  was  actually  drawn  up,  and  was  to  have  been  brought  into  the 
other  House  by  the  late  Earl  Stanhope:  this  I  know  to  be  true.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  was  prevented,  but  I  know  that  his  late  Majesty 
cheerfully  gave  his  consent  for  the  bringing  it  into  Parliament."  *  Yet 
neither  tne  eloquence  of  Pulteney  as  a  speaker,  nor  his  authority  as 
the  late  Secretary  at  War,  could  prevail;  so  far  from  itj  that  he  and 
his  party  thought  it  prudent  to  shrink  from  a  division. 

In  the  Lords,  a  bill  for  the  same  object  was  brought  in  by  Marl- 
borough, a  great  name  on  all  questions,  but  especially  on  such  as 
this.  The  young  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  the  young  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  former  title,  according  to  the 
limitations  of  the  patent,  in  1733,  on  the  death  of  Marlborough's 
eldest  daughter.  Lady  Godolphin.f  A  most  brilliant  speech  for 
the  Bill  was  made  by  Chesterfield,  and  "the  House,"  says  a  con- 
temporary, "  was  charmed  but  not  convinced; J  for,  on  dividing,  49 
l^eers  present  voted  for  the  motion,  but  78  against  it."  The  Duke 
of  Argyle,  who  supported  the  ministry,  reflected  with  much  severity 
on  th^  Duke  of  Bolton's  want  of  service;  "it  is  true,"  said  he, 
** there  have  been  two  Lords  removed,  but  only  one  soldier!" 

But  the  gre^t  onset  of  the  patriots  was  made  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Septennial  Act,  a  question  well  fitted  to  embarrass  the  Minister  and 
please  the  mob,  and  which  would  have  been  urged  at  an  earlier 
period  had  it  not  threatened  a  breach  between  the  Tories  and  the 
Whigs  in  opposition.  Many  of  the  latter — Pulteney  above  all — had 
supported  the  Septennial  Act  in  1716,  and  were  unwilling  to  incur 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  by  now  demanding  its  repeal.    The  skill 

•  Pari.  Hist  vol.  ix.  p.  312. 

t  Coxe's  Marlborough,  vol.  vi.  p.  390.  The  young  Duke  afterwards  joined  the  Court 
party  at  the  persuasion  of  Henry  Fox.  "  There,"  said  the  old  Duchess  Sarah,  pointing  to 
him  one  day,  **  is  the  fox  that  has  stolen  my  goose !''    H.  Walpole's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  315. 

t  Tiodal's  Hist  vol  viii.  p.  223. 
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of  Bolingbroke,  however,  discerned  the  value  of  this  topic  as  an 
engine  of  faction,  and  surmounted  every  obstacle  to  its  immediate 
application:  he  urged  Sir  William  Wyndham  and  his  party  to  per- 
sist; he  used  his  own  influence  and  theirs  over  Pulteney,  and  at 
length  prevailed.  In  fact,  though  Bolingbroke  seldom  comes  before 
the  historian  at  this  period;  though  his  persuasive  voice  was  hushed 
in  th^  senate;  though  his  powerful  pen  was  veiled  beneath  another 
name;  yet  his  was  the  hand,  mighty  though  unseen,  which  directed 
all  the  secret  springs  of  Opposition,  and  moved  the  political  puppets 
to  his  will.  Nor  let  us  condemn  them.  So  eloquent  his  language, 
that  it  almost  wins  us  to  his  sentiments.  When  he  thunders  against 
^^  all  standing  armies,  for  whatsoever  purpose  instituted,  or  in  what- 
soever habit  clothed — those  casuists  in  red,  who,  having  swords  by 
their  sides,  are  able  at  once  to  cut  those  Gordian  knots  which  others 
must  untie  by  degrees"* — who  would  still  remember  the  necessity  of 
national  defence?  Or  who  would  suspect  the  many  frailties  of  one 
who  declares  ''  no  life  should  admit  the  abuse  of  pleasures ;  the 
least  are  consistent  with  a  constant  discharge  of  our  public  duty, 
the  greatest  arise  from  it!"t 

The  attack  on  the  Septennial  Act  took  place  on  the  13th  of  March, 
being  moved  by  Mr.  Bromley,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
Queen  Anne,  and  seconded  by  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn.  The  Whigs, 
in  general,  shrunk  from  speaking  on  this  question,  and  even  Pnlte* 
ney  was  short  and  embarrassed.  But  the  harangue  of  Wyndham 
was  applauded,  and  not  undeservedly,  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence 
and  energy,  and  could  only  be  rivalled  by  the  splendid  reply  of  Wal- 
pole  which  concluded  the  debate.  I  shall  not  weary  the  reader  with 
any  quotation  of  arguments  which  he  may  still  so  often  hear  re- 
echoed from  the  hustings  or  the  House;  I  shall  merely  observe,  that 
a  large  minority  (184  against  247)  supported  the  repeal  of  the  act, 
and  that  Walpole,  stung  by  the  many  taunts  and  insinuations  thrown 
out  against  him,  retorted  in  his  speech  with  infinite  spirit  and  readiness ; 
and  aenounced  Bolingbroke  in  no  very  covert  terms,  as  the  real  head 
of  the  faction  leagued  against  him.  ^^  When  gentlemen  talk  so  much 
of  wicked  ministers — domineering  ministers — ^ministers  pluming 
themselves  in  defiances — ministers  abandoned  by  all  sense  of  virtue 
,  or  honour— other  gentlemen  may,  I  am  sure,  with  equal  right,  and  I 
think  more  justly,  speak  of  anti-ministers  and  mock-patriots,  who 
never  had  either  virtue  or  honour,  and  are  actuated  only  by  motives 
of  envy  and  resentment Let  me,  too,  suppose  an  anti- 
minister  who  thinks  himself  a  person  of  so  great  and  extensive  parts, 
and  so  many  eminent  qualifications,  that  he  looks  upon  himself  as 
the  only  person  in  the  kingdom  capable  to  conduct  the  public  affairs, 
and  therefore  christening  every  other  gentleman  who  has  the  honour 
to  be  employed  by  the  name  of  Blunderer!  Suppose  this  fine 
gentleman  lucky  enough  to  have  gained  over  to  his  party  some  per- 
sons really  of  fine  parts,  of  ancient  families,  and  of  great  fortunes  ; 


*  Oldcastle's  Remarks  on  the  'History  of  England,  Letter  8. 
t  On  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism. 
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and  others  of  desperate  vieirs,  arising  from  disappointed  and  mali- 
cious hearts;  all  these  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  their  political 
behaviour,  moved  by  ^m,  and  by  him  solely,  all  they  say,  either  in 
private  or  public,  being  only  a  repetition  of  the  words  he  has  put 
into  their  mouths,  and  a  spitting  out  that  venom  which  he  has  in- 
fused into  them;  and  yet  we  may  suppose  this  leader  not  really  liked 
by  any,  even  of  those  who  so  blindly  follow  him,  and  hated  by  all  the 
rest  of  mankind.  We  will  suppose  this  anti-minister  to  be  in  a  coun- 
try where  he  really  ought  not  to  be,  and  where  he  could  not  have 
been  but  by  the  eflPect  of  too  much  goodness  and  mercy,  yet  endea- 
vouring, with  all  his  might  and  all  his  art,  to  destroy  the  fountain 
from  whence  that  mercy  flowed.  In  that  country,  suppose  him  con- 
tinually contracting  friendships  and  familiarities  with  the  ambassa- 
dors of  those  Princes  who,  at  the  time,  happen  to  be  most  at  enmity 
with  his  own ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  it  should  happen  to  be  for  the 
interest  of  any  of  those  foreign  ministers  to  have  a  secret  revealed 
to  them,  which  might  be  highly  prejudicial  to  his  native  country, 
suppose  this  foreign  minister  applying  to  him,  and  he  answering,  I 
will  get  it  you;  tell  me  but  what  you  want,  I  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
cure it  for  you;  upon  this  he  put  a  speech  or  two  in  the  mouth  of 
6ome  of  his  creatures,  or  new  converts,  and  what  he  wants  is  moved 

for  in  Parliament Let  us  farther  suppose  this  anti-minister 

to  have  travelled,  and  at  every  Court  where  he  was  thinking  himself 
the  greatest  minister,  and  making  it  his  trade  to  reveal  the  secrets  of 
every  Court  where  he  had  before  been,  void  of  all  faith  or  honour, 
and  betraying  every  master  he  ever  served!" — How  must  Pulteney 
and  Wyndham  have  quailed  before  this  terrible  invective!  How  must 
it  have  wrung  the  haughty  soul  of  St.  John ! 

These  Parliamentary  skirmishes  were  the  precursors  of  the  great 
Electoral  battle. .  It  was  fought,  in  little  more  than  a  month  after-  y 
wards,  with  the  utmost  acrimony  on  both  sides.  Sir  Robert  himself 
made  great  exertions,  and  is  said,  on  very  good  authority  (his  friend 
Mr.  Etough's),  to  have  spent  no  less  than  60,000Z.  from  his  private 
fortune,  which  by  this  time  had  far  outgrown  its  original  bounds  of 
2000Z.  a  year.  Still  more  active,  if  possible,  were  the  Opposition; 
they  felt  sanguine  of  a  majority  in  their  favour,  while  Walpole,  on 
the  other  hand,  expected  his  former  numbers.  Neither  party  suc- 
ceeded altogether  to  their  wish;  a  majority  was  obtained  for  the 
Minister,  but  by  no  means  so  large  as  at  the  last  election.  He  still 
maintained  his  popularity  in  many  places,  his  influence  in  many 
others ;  but  the  tide  was  every  where  upon  the  ebb,  and  in  several 
counties  flowed  against  him.  The  Excise  scheme  still  rankled  in 
many  minds;  the  standing  army,  or  the  Septennial  Act,  served 
likewise  for  a  popular  cry;  and  the  peace  of  England,  while  all  was 
war  upon  the  Continent,  instead  of  being  hailed  with  praise,  was 
branded  as  ^'  tame  tranquillity ;"  as  an  infamous  dereliction  of  our  old 
allies.  In  Scotland,  Walpole's  chief  manager.  Lord  Isla,  had  become 
disliked,  and  several,  even  of  the  Whigs,  joined  in  a  complaint  of 
undue  influence  in  the  election  of  the  Sixteen  Peers.  ^^On  the 
whole/'  writes  Newcastle^  ^^our  Parliament  is,  I  think,  a  good  one ; 
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but  by  no  means  snch  a  one  as  the  Qneen  and  Sir  Robert  imagine. 
It  will  require  great  care,  attention,  and  management,  to  set  out 
right,  and  to  keep  people  in  good  humour."*  . 

Yet  when  the  new  parliament  met,  in  January,  1735,  it  appeared 
that  the  majority,  though  smaller,  was  quite  as  sure  and  steady  as 
before;  and  the  Opposition,  after  a  few  trials,  lost  hope  and  courage, 
and  for  a  while  again  flagged  in  their  exertions.  The  chief  sign  of 
their  despondency,  at  this  period,  was  the  resolution  of  Bolingbroke 
to  withdraw  from  England;  a  resolution  which  Mr.  Coxe,  without 
any  proof,  and,  as  I  think,  without  any  probability,  ascribes  to  the 
philippic  of  Walpole.f  The  speech  of  the  Minister,  be  it  obserred, 
was  delivered  a  year  before  the  departure  of  his  rival.  >  But  the 
fiery  and  restless  spirit  of  St.  John  had  long  pined  at  playing  an 
inferior  part;  at  being  shut  out  from  the  great  Parliamentary  arena; 
at  merely  writing  where  he  should  have  spoken,  and  advising  what 
he  ought  to  have  achieved.  Till  lately  he  had  been  buoyed  up  with 
visions  of  victory,  and  was  willing  to  labour  and  to  bear ;  but  now 
the  result  of  the  general  election  dashed  his  hopes  from  the  people, 
while  the  retirement  of  Lady  Suffolk,  at  nearly  the  same  moment, 
destroyed  his  expectations  from  the  Court.  Under  these  cireurn^ 
stances,  veiling  his  mortification  under  the  name  of  philosophy,  he 
sought  the  delicious  retreat  of  Ghanteloup,  in  Touraine,t  and  the 
enjoyment  of  literary  leisure.  "  My  part  is  over,"  said  he,  "  and 
he  who  remains  on  the  stage  after  his  part  is  over  deserves  to  be 
hissed  off.  ....  I  thought  it  my  duty  not  to  decline  the  service  of 
my  party  till  the  party  itself  either  succeeded  or  despaired  of  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  I  have  fulfilled  this  duty,  and  had 
my  share  in  the  last  struggle  that  will  be  made,  perhaps,  to  preserve 

a  Constitution  which  is  almost  destroyed I  fear  nothing  from 

those  I  have  opposed;  I  ask  nothing  from  those  I  have  served."§ 

Yet  although  the  motives  I  have  mentioned  for  Bolingbroke's 
departure  seem  fully  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  were  not  the  only  ones.^    We  have  vague  hints  of 

*  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  Horace  Walpole,  May  24,  1734. 

t  Memoirs,  p.  426. 

j  Chanteloiip  was  built  by  Aubigny,  the  favourite  of  Princess  Orsini,  under  her  direo- 
tions,  and  with  a  view  to  her  future  residence.  (St  Simon,  Mem.  vol.  z.  p.  97,  ed.  1829.) 
Pelille  calls  it  in  La  Jcardint, 

**  Chanteloup,  fier  encore  de  Texil  de  son  maftre  JP 

which  might  have  been  applied  to  Bolingbroke  more  justly  than  to  Choiseul. — ^Boling^ 
broke  had  also  another  smaller  ChdteoM  near  Fontainebleau,  of  which  a  most  spirited 
descripiion  is  given  by  the  accomplished  and  high-minded  author  of  Trem^ne.  (De 
Vere,  vol.  iii.  p.  188—208.) 

§  To  Sir  William  Wyodbam,  November  29.  1735,  January  5,  and  February  20,  1736b 


>  [Lord  Hervey  (Mem.  of  Reign  of  George  II.,  chap,  xziii.)  speaks  merely  of  **  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  going  out  of  England  on  account  of  the  bad  situation  both  of  his  pubis 
and  private  affairs."  Mr.  Croker,  in  a  note,  expresses  his  *^  disappointment  not  to  find 
in  these  Memoirs  some  clue  to  the  real  cause  of  Bolingbroke's  sudden  retreat  into  France, 
but  Lord  Hervey  was  not  yet  in  the  cabinet  Mr.  Pulteney  attributed  it,  as  Loid  Hervey 
does,  to  pecuniary  difficulties,  (Letter  to  Swi(l,22d  Nov.,  1735,)  and  such  was,  no  doubt, 
Bolingbroke^s  own  language,  (Letter  to  Wyndham,  18th  March,  1736.)  Pope  (17tb 
Augfist,  1736)  chides  Swift  for  believing  that  there  was  some  more  oepsiuabto  caosei 
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some  diBagreement  between  him  and  Pnlteney,  who,  it  is  said,  ad- 
vised him  to  withdraw  for  the  good  of  their  party.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  cabals  with  foreign  ministers,  in  which  Bolingbroke 
had  engaged,  and  to  which  Walpole  had  alluded,  may  have  been 
pushed  so  far  as,  at  length,  to  disgast  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  and 
torn  them  from  their  plotting  leader.  A  letter,  soon  afterwards, 
from  Swift  to  Pope,  might  have  thrown  great  light  on  these  sus- 
picions; but  it  has  been  suppressed  in  the  correspondence,  and  is 
only  known  to  us  by  Pope's  reply.*  Bolingbroke  himself,  in  a  letter 
of  1739,  alludes  to  some  persons  in  opposition,  who  '^  think  my  name, 
and,  much  more,  mypresence,  in  England,  when  I  am  there,  does 
them  misfihief.''t  Writing  to  the  same  person,  seven  years  later, 
he  not  very  consistently  indulges  in  an  empty  boast,  that  he  did 
not  leave  England  till  his  friends  had  some  schemes  in  contempla- 
tion in  which  he  would  not  join.^ 

It  may,  perhaps,  have  some  bearing  to  this  subject,  that  we  find 
Pulteney  about  the  same  time,  ,or  soon  afterwards,  much  depressed 
in  spirits,  and  seeming  to  make  advances  to  the  Walpoles.  The  day 
before  the  House  rose,  some  remarkable  civilities  passed  between 
him  and  Sir  Robert;  and  proceeding  on  a  journey  to  the  Hague,  he 
6ent  a  message  to  Horace,  who,  in  consequence,  came  to  see  him, 
and  was  very  cordially  received.  ^'I  endeavoured,"  says  Horace, 
*^  to  be  easy  and  cheerful,  and  to  make  him  so ;  but  his  constant 
complaint  was  lowness  of  spirits,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  rather 
dead-hearted  than  sick  in  body;  and,  in  other  respects,  had  a 
stranger  come  into  the  room,  he  would  have  thought  we  had  never 
been  otherwise  than  good  friends.  "§  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Par- 
liamentary warfare  between  them  was  certainly  waged  as  fiercely 
as  ever  in  the  ensuing  sessions. 

*  Pope  10  Swift,  August  17,  1736.  The  close  connection  of  Bolingbroke  and  the  other 
opposition  cbiefs  at  this  time  with  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  their  great  hopes  from 
him,  seem  incompatible  with  any  Jacobite  design. 

t  Marcfamont  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 

i  Marcbmont  Papers,  vol.  iL  p.  350.  See  also  some  acute  observations  in  the  Quar* 
terJy  Review,  No.  cviii.  p.  386. 

%  Sir  R.  Walpole  to  Horace,  May  25.  Horace  to  Sir  Robert,  June  10,  1736.  Coxe*c 
Walpole,  vol.  iii. 


but  does  iKyt  intimate  what  it  was.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  as  hinted  by  Lord 
Mahon,  (chap,  xvi.,)  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  obtained  proofs  of  some  serious  intrigues 
with  the  foreign  ministers  here.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  been 
«xne  more  suddea  and  urgent  cause  than  that  assigned."] 

[Note  referred  to  on  p.  384. 

A  memoir  of  Oglethorpe  is  a  contribution  to  English  biography  that  remains  yet  to 
be  supplied,  altboush  literature  has  given  some  celebrity  to  his  character  and  services. 
The  labours  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Prisons,  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
drew  from  Thomson  the  passage  in  ^  Winter,'*  beginning, 


•  **  the  generous  band 


Who,  touched  with  human  woe,  redressive  searohed 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jaiL*' 

This  cause,  together  with  his  active  zeal  in  his  large  scheme  of  beneficence,  inspired 
also  Pope's  wellknown  couplet: 
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**  One  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul, 

Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole.'' 

James  Edward  Oglethorpe  was  bom  at  London  in  1698.  When  quite  a  youth  he 
accompanied  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  to  Italy,  and  soon  afterwards  served  under  Prince 
Eugene  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  during  which  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bel- 
grade. In  1722  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  began  a  parliap 
roentary  career  which  lasted  for  tliirty-two  years,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  activity. 
The  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  debtors  appears  to  have  led  to  the  project 
for  colonizing  a  portion  of  the  British  territory  in  North  Amerk?a,  which  was  intended 
to  be  an  asylum  not  only  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  but  for  the  persecuted  Protestants 
in  different  parts  of  Europe;  to  be  an  additional  security  to  the  piovince  of  Carolina, 
and  to  promote  Christianity  among  the  natives.  Funds  were  raised  by  private  contri- 
butions, and  to  these  a  parliamentary  grant  was  added,  the  appropriation  which  had 
been  promised  to  Bishop  Berkeley  for  his  benevolent  project  being  diverted  to  Ogle- 
thorpe's scheme.  A  royal  charter,  vesting  the  powers  of  government  in  2  W*  Trustees," 
was  obtained  June  9tli,  1732,  and  the  new  province — ^the  youngest  of  •*the  Old  Tbirieen 
gltates'' — was  named  after  the  King.  It  was  the  last  colony  which  the  English  estab- 
lished in  North  America,  and  it  was  the  only  one  to  which  the  British  government 
contributed  direct  assistance.  **The  government,"  says  the  late  Mr.  Southey,  **had  en- 
couraged it,  with  wise  political  views,  as  a  defence  for  the  southern  provinces  against 
the  Spaniards,  and  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  a  critical  position  which  otherwise, 
there  was  reason  to  believe,  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  French,  to  the  great 
danger  and  detriment  of  the  British  settlements;  but  it  had  been  projected  by  men  of 
enlarged  benevolence,  as  a  means  of  providing  for  the  employment  and  well-being  of 
those  who  were  poor  and  distressed  at  home."  (Souihey's  Life  of  Wesley,  chap,  iii.) 
The  perils  and  toils  of  establishing  a  new  colony  were  encountered  by  Oglethorpe  in 
person,  and  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  several  times,  being  himself  the  guide  of  the  emi- 
grants. A  commission  of  Brigadier  was  conferred  on  him,  and  his  military  experience 
was  employed  in  maintaining  tlie  southern  frontier  of  British  America  against  the 
Spaniards.  For  a  full  account  of  Oglethorpe's  life,  as  connected  with  the  history  of 
Georgia,  and  of  the  parliamentary  action  with  regard  to  the  colony,  see  Mr.  Bancroft^ft 
History  of  the  United  States,  chap,  xxiv.;  Grahame's  History  of  the  United  States,  book 
ix.:  and  Stevens's  History  of  Georgia,  book  ii.  chaps  1  and  2. 

The  latter  part  of  Oglethorpe's  life  is  familiarly  known  from  the  record  that  Boswell 
has  made  of  his  friendly  intercourse  with  Dr.  Johnson.  (See  Boswell's  Johnson,  pautnC) 
Oglethorpe  lived  to  see  his  colony  an  independent  state,  and  that  independence  acknow- 
lodged  by  Great  Britain  in  the  peace  of  1783 — just  fifty  years  aAei  the  first  settlement. 
General  Oglethorpe  died  in  1785. 

Bishop  Berkeley's  project  may  also  be  alluded  to  here,  as  another  event  of  the  tiroes 
connecting  the  history  of  England  with  that  of  the  colonies  in  America.  It  was  a 
scheme  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  benevolence — too  pure  for  success  in  an  age  when 
both  the  Church  and  State  were  actuated  by  low  and  narrow  views  of  policy.  It  was 
•the  enterprise  of  one  to  whom,  in  an  age  prone  to  detraction,  the  poet  ascribed  *  every 
virtue  under  heaven."  With  assurances  of  the  support  of  government,  Berkeley  oaoie 
to  Ametica,  in  1728,  to  labour  for  the  good  of  his  neglected  fellow-subjects  in  the  oolo 
nies,  and  of  the  Indians,  by  establishing  a  college,  in  which  the  education  of  the  colonists 
should  be  aided,  and  the  conversion  of  the  savages  promoted.  The  island  of  Bermuda, 
at  first  selected  for  the  site  of  the  college,  was  relinquished  for  a  spot  on  the  continent. 
Berkeley  resided  for  about  two  years  in  Rhode  Island,  and  remrned  to  England  in  1731, 
reluctantly  alxindoning  his  plan  on  finding  that  Walpole  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  the 
promise  of  support  from  the  government  **  Disappointed,  yet  not  irritated,"  says  Mr. 
Bancroft,  **  Berkeley  returned  to  Europe  to  endow  a  library  in  Rhode  Island ;  to  cherish 
the  interests  of  Harvard;  to  gain  a  right  to  be  gratefully  remembered  at  New  Haven; 
to  encourage  the  foundation  of  a  college  at  New  York."  (History  of  the  United  Slates, 
vol.  iii.  p.  374,  chap,  xxiii.)  See  also  Grahame's  History,  book  viii.  chap.  ii.  It  may  be 
added,  that  it  was  during  his  residence  in  America,  that  Berkeley  composed  his  **  Minnte 
Philosopher,"  which  was  published  in  London  in  1732.  The  traditions  which  are  siiU 
cherished  of  his  residence  in  tliis  country,  mark  the  affectionate  veneration  that  is  felt 
for  his  memory,  and  the  gratitude  for  his  baffled  exertions.  He  is  to  be  remembered, 
not  only  for  tlie  trne  catholic  spirit  of  his  American  project;  but  for  piety,  and  wisdom, 
and  learning,  his  name  may  be  associated  with  that  of  the  other  great  British  bishop  of 
the  same  times — ^the  names  of  Butler  and  Berkeley  being  the  redeeming  naoies  in  a 
century  of  ecclesiastical  slothfulness  and  degeneracy.] 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

While  such  was  tHe  tranquillity  in  England,  the  hostilities  abroad 
were  dwindling  into  negotiations.  The  Emperor,  chagrined  at  his 
losses,  and  foreseeing  only  fresh  disasters  should  he  continue  to 
Btand  alone,  made  every  effort  to  draw  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
into  his  quarrel.  He  alleged  positive  engagements;  he  pleadea  for 
the  balance  of  power;  entreaties,  remonstrances,  and  threats  were 
all  tried  in  turn;  he  even  menaced,  unless  he  received  some  succours, 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Netherlands,  and  cede  that  country 
to  the  French.  It  may  be  observed,  that  even  so  early  as  1714, 
Prince  Eugene  declared  to  Stanhope  that  Austria  looked  upon  the 
Netherlands  as  only  a  useless  drain,  and  accepted  them  rather  for 
the  sake  of  her  allies  than  for  her  own:'*'  but,  in  fact,  during  the 
whole  of  that  century,  these  provinces  were  a  constant  source  of 
uneasiness,  vexation,  and  embarrassment  to  the  Maritime  Powers. 
Lord  Chesterfield  was,  I  believe,  the  first  statesman  who  formed  the 
plan  to  revive,  as  he  termed  it,  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy ;  that  is,  to 
unite  Holland  and  Belgium,  so  as  to  construct  a  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent barrier  against  France.  To  this  idea  he  alludes  in  one  of 
his  private  letters,  just  after  resigning  the  Seals.t  It  has  since 
been  carried  into  execution,  under  very  favourable  auspices,  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.*  Yet,  above  a  century  before,  the  genius  of 
Marlborough  could  discern  and  declare  the  fatal  obstacle  which  has 
lately  marred  and  defeated  that  promising  measure;  and  he  writes 
to  Lord  Godolphin,  from  Flanders:  "Not  only  the  towns,  but  the 
people,  of  this  country  hate  the  Dutch."J 

Another  hope  of  the  Emperor  was  founded,  as  in  1726,  on  divi- 
sions in  England.  He  knew  that  the  King  himself,  and  a  section 
of  the  Cabinet,  headed  by  Harrington,  were  inclined  to  grant  him 
assistance,  though  not  desiring,  or  not  daring,  to  oppose  the  ascend- 
ency of  Walpole;  he  expected  to  induce  this  partly  to  join  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  thus  to  overthrow  the  all-powerful  Prime  Minister.  For 
this  negotiation  he  availed  himself  of  one  Abbe  Strickland,  an  un- 
principled adventurer,  who  had  intrigued  for  the  Jacobites  and  against 
the  Jacobites,  and  been  alternately  a  spy  of  the  Pretender,  and  of 
.  the  English  Government.     In  some  of  Ins  juggling  he  had  caught  for 

*  Appendix.  t  1*o  ^r*  DayroUes,  September  23,  1748. 

t  To  iiOid  Godolpbin,  Beoember  6,  1708. 


*  [By  the  creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nethexluidt.] 
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himself  the  Bishoprick  of  Namnr;  and  he  had  even  some  hopes  of 
attaining  a  Cardinal's  hat;  but  in  this  new  enterprise  he  reaped 
neither  profit  nor  fame.'*'  Arriving  in  England  under  a  false  name, 
he  had,  indeed,  a  secret  conference  with  Lord  Harrington,  and  a 
gracious  reception  from  the  King  and  Queen;  but  no  sooner  had  his 
real  objects  been  developed,  than  Walpole  stood  forth,  and  scattered 
these  cabals  with  a  word.  At  his  desire  the  intriguing  emissary 
was  civilly  dismissed  from  England,  and  Queen  Xllaroline  wrote  to 
the  Empress,  contradicting  the  erroneous  reports  of  Strickland,  and 
positively  declaring,  that  England  would  not  engage  in  the  war.^ 

Thus  disappointed  in  all  his  flattering  hopes,  the  Emperor  at 
length,  however  reluctantly,  consented  to  treat  of  peace  under  the 
mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers.  A  plan  of  pacification  was  ac- 
cordingly framed  and  proffered,  with  an  armistice,  to  the  several 
sovereigns  at  war.  There  being  very  skilful  diplomatists  on  both 
sides,  not  a  single  point  or  punctilio  was  omitted,  and  the  negotia- 
tion was  spun  out  to  an  almost  interminable  length  with  forms  and 
cavils.  Yet  the  principal  articles  were  early  agreed  upon;  and, 
when  finally  matured  into  a  treaty,  were  as  follows: — ^Naples  and 
Sicily  were  to  remain  to  Don  Carlos;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  to 
resign  the  possession  of  Parma,  and  the  reversion  to  Tuscany.  Au- 
gustus was  acknowledged  King  of  Poland.  Stanislaus  was  to  retain 
the  Royal  title,  and  to  be  put  in  immediate  possession  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lorraine,  which,  after  his  decease,  should  revolve  to  the  Crown 
of  France.  It  was  to  Francis,  the  young  Duke  of  Lorraine,  that 
the  Emperor  was  giving  in  marriage  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa,  the  heiress  of  his  states  under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction;  yet 
it  was  not  easy  to  persuade  this  young  Prince  to  surrender  hia 
paternal  dominions,  the  equivalent  stipulated  for  them  being  only 
eventual  and  contingent,  namely,  the  succession  to  Tuscany  in  the 
place  of  Don  Carlos.  However,  the  authority  of  the  Emperorf  and 
a  pension  from  France  overcame  his  unwillingness,  and  his  consent 
became  cordial  before  the  final  signatures  by  the  death  of  the  old 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  last  of  the  Medicis,  in  1787,  when 
Francis  was  immediately  admitted  as  his  heir.  France  and  Sardinia 
gave  their  guarantee  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  latter  ob- 
tained Novarra,  Tortona,  and  other  neighbouring  districts.  Thus 
was  the  war  concluded,  and  thus  did  France  obtain,  from  the  pacific 
Fleury,  the  province  of  Lorraine;  a  richer  prize  than  had  ever 
crowned  the  aspiring  genius  of  Richelieu,  or  the  crafty  refinements 

*  Mr.  Robinson,  the  English  minister  at  Vienna,  asked  Count  Tarouca  bow  the  Empe- 
ror oould  possibly  send  such  a  person  with  his  commission,  but  the  Count  answeried, 
**Que  voulez  vous  que  Ton  &sse?  Quand  on  est  pret  k  se  noyer  on  s*attache  ai  tout!" 
Mr.  Robinson  to  H.  Walpole,  Jfovember  13  1734,     (Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  iii.) 

t  The  Tavourite  minister  Bartenstein  told  the  Duke  plainly  before  the  marriage — 
**  Monseigneur,  point  de  cession,  point  d'Archiduchesse !"  (Coze's  House  of  Ausiiia, 
▼ol.  iii  p.  162. 


'  [See  Heryey*8  Memoirs  of  the  Reign,  chap,  zvi.,  for  an  account  of  Strickland  s  dtmr 
noter  and  his  misBioo.] 
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of  Mazarin.  England  slioald,  perhaps,  have  viewed  with  jealousy 
this  aggrandisement  of  her  powerful  neighbour,  yet,  nnless  she  had 
herself  embarked  in  war,  could  scarcely  have  prevented  it;  and  so 
^favourable  were  the  terms  of  the  preliminaries  generally  thought, 
that  even  Bolingbroke  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "If  the  English 
ministers  had  any  hand  in  it,  they  are  wiser  than  I  thought  them; 
and  if  not,  they  are  luckier  than  they  deserve  to  be."^ 

In  another  foreign  quarrel,  at  the  same  time,  England  was  more 
actively  concerned.  The  servants  of  the  Portuguese  Minister  at 
Madrid  being  accused  of  having  rescued  a  criminal  from  justice,  were 
themselves  arrested  and  carried  to  prison.  Complaints  were  made 
on  both  sides ;  redress  was  given  on  neither.  The  diplomatists  all 
took  fire  at  this  insult  on  one  of  their  own  order,  and  were  eager  to 
prosecute  this  important  quarrel,  both  by  memorials  and  by  armies, 
to  the  last  drop  of  their  own  ink  and  of  others'  blood.  One  of  them, 
Senhor  Azevedo,  hastened  over  to  England  to  claim  succour  for  the 
King  his  master,  under  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  and  a  war  seemed 
fixed  and  unavoidable.  But  the  prudence  of  Walpole  warded  off  the 
blow;  he  sent  a  fleet  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line  to  the  Tagus, 
under  Sir  John  Norris,  but  gave  him  orders  to  act  only  defensively, 
and  to  urge  moderation  and  forbearance  on  the  Cabinet  of  Lisbon. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sailing  of  "so  terrible  a  fleet,"  as  Cardinal 
Fleury  called  it,t  produced  a  strong  effect,  both  at  Paris  and  Madrid; 
the  French  exerted  all  their  influence  in  Spain  to  prevent  a  collision; 
and  at  length,  under  the  pacific  mediation  of  Fleury  and  Walpole^ 
harmony  was  restored  between  the  two  Peninsular  Courts. 

In  all  these  foreign  negotiations  the  English  ministers  found  in 
Fleury  the  same  judicious  and  conciliatory,  though  sometimes  a  little 
timid,  temper.  They  were  also  much  assisted  by  the  close  friend- 
ship of  Baron  Gedda,  the  Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris.  But  the 
case  was  far  otherwise  with  M.  de  Chauvelin,  the  French  Secretary 
of  State,  who  laboured  on  every  occasion  to  thwart  the  English  coun- 
cils, and  to  exasperate  the  Cardinal  against  them*  He  seems  to 
have  inherited  the  old  maxims  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  and  was 
even  engaged  in  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  as  his 
own  carelessness  proved ;  for  having,  on  one  occasion,  some  papers 
to  put  into  the  hands  of  tbe  English  ambassador,  he  added,  by  mis- 
take, one  of  James's  letters  to  himself,  which  Lord  Waldegrave 
immediately  despatched  by  a  messenger  to  England.^  Walpole  had 
endeavoured  to  treat  him  in  what  might  then,  perhaps,  be  termed  a 
Parliamentary  manner.  He  had  instructed  Lord  Waldegrave  to 
seize  any  favourable  opportunity  to  offer  him  a  bribe — a  good  round 
sum,  he  said — "  a  compliment  on  the  new  year" — and  not  less  than 
6000t  or  10,000Z.,  so  as  to  secure  his  future  friendship,§    But  it 

•  Lord  Hervey  to  H.  Walpole,  January  3,  1736.    (Coxe's  Walpole.) 
t  Earl  Waldegrave  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  June  1,  1735.     (Coxe's  Walpole.) 
t  Earl  Waldegrave  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  October  1 1,  1736. 
i  Sir  Robert  Walpole  4o  Earl  Waldegrave,  January  1,  1736.    He  abrewdly  obwrvesi 
that  5000/.  make  a  great  number  of  French  crowns. 
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appears  that  Ghanvelin,  though  he  showed  some  inclination  to  this  dis* 
graceful  proposal,  did  not  finally  close  with  it,  and  became  more  than 
ever  a  declared  enemy  of  England.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Walpole  availed  himself  of  a  secret  correspondence  which  he  had^ 
opened  with  Cardinal  Fleury,  to  point  out  the  animosity  of  Ohauyelin, 
and  its  bad  effects  on  the  harmony  between  the  two  countries ;  and 
it  was  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  remonstrances  that  we 
may  ascribe  the  dismissal  of  Ghauvelin,  which  occurred  a  few  months 
afterwards. 

In  England,  the  session  of  1736  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  an  attempt 
in  behalf  of  the  Dissenters,  and  for  the  passing  of  the  Gin  and  Mort- 
main Acts. — I  have  already  related  the  endeavours  of  Stanhope, 
in  1719,  to  include  the  Test  Act  in  his  measure  of  relief  to  the 
Protestant  I)issenters,  and  how  long  he  had  struggled  against  the  sug- 
gestion of  "a  more  favourable  opportunity."*  This  more  favour- 
able opportunity  had  ever  since  been  held  out  to  them  by  Walpole, 
in  appealing  to  their  patience ;  but,  like  the  horizon,  it  seemed  to 
recede  as  they  advanced.  They  had  given  the  Minister  their  zealous 
support ;  in  the  elections  of  1734,  for  example,  they  had  issued  several 
Declarations,  pledging  themselves  to  vote  for  his  candidates  ;t  and 
they  had  done  so  the  more  ostentatiously,  as  hoping  to  establish  a  claim 
to  his  future  favour.  Yet  they  still  found  Sir  Robert  immovable. 
Still  did  he  reply  to  their  deputations,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come. 
*'You  have  so  repeatedly  returned  us  this  answer,"  at  laat  said 
Dr.  Chandler,  ^^  that  I  trust  you  will  give  me  leave  to  ask  you  when 
the  time  will  come?"  " — If  you  require  a  specific  answer,"  said 
the  Minister,  provoked  into  sudden  frankness,  "I  will  give  it  you  in 
one  word — Never  !"J  Thus  disappointed  in  the  government,  the 
Dissenters  began  to  court  the  Opposition,  and,  in  1736,  induced  Mr. 
Plumer  to  bring  forward  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
statute.  Sir  Robert  was  much  embarrassed,  wishing  neither  to  for- 
feit their  support  nor  that  of  the  Church;  but  at  length,  after  a 
wavering  and  evasive  speech,  voted  against  them,  in  a  majority  of 
251  against  123.  For  this  conduct  Walpole  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured ;  yet,  in  justice  to  him,  we  should,  perhaps,  reflect,  whether 
his  ministerial  power,  great  as  it  was,  really  sufficed  to  overthrow 
what  most  of  the  Churchmen  of  the  time,  however  erroneously,  re- 
spected as  one  of  their  principal  bulwarks;  whether,  if  not,  it  could 
be  his  duty  to  plunge,  at  all  hazards,  into  a  hopeless  contest ;  and 
whether  the  Dissenters  would  not  have  acted  far  better,  both  for 
themselves  and  for  their  friends,  had  they  shunned  a  struggle  which 
afforded  no  chances  of  success,  and  which  only  retarded  the  march 
4>t  their  cause  in  popular  opinion. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  his  vote  on  this  occasion,  Walpole  gave  his 
support  to  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Quakers  in  the  recovery  of  tithes. 

*  See  ante,  p.  240. 

t  Boyer's  Political  State,  vol.  xlvii.  pp.  332  and  436. 

t  iAee  Coxe's  Life,  p.  608.  No  date  is  assigned  to  this  anecdote ;  bat  it  must  have 
happened  either  in  1736  or  1739. 
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The  object  was  to  render  the  proceedings  against  them  less  long  and 
costly,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  however 
well  designed,  it  appears  to  have  been  loosely  and  hastily  drawn. 
In  the  other  House,  both  the  Chancellor  and  Chief  Jnstice  (Lords 
Talbot  and  Hardwicke)  pointed  out  its  defects  and  opposed  it,  and 
under  their  guidance  was  the  measure  rejected.  Walpole  was  much 
irritated  at  this  failure,  even  on  personal  grounds,  the  Quakers  in 
Norfolk  being  very  numerous,  and  having  always  assisted  him  in  his 
elections.  His  resentment  was  levelled  especially  against  Gibson, 
Bishop  of  London,  who  had  prevailed  upon  his  Right  Reverend 
brethren  to  declare  against  the  measure,  and  who,  in  consequence^ 
lost  what  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed — ^the  chief  confidence  of  the  minis* 
ter  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs."^  Gibson  was  a  prelate  of  eminent 
learning  and  talents,  and  so  well  known  to  be  intended  for  the  Pri- 
macy, on  the  next  occasion,  that  Whiston  used  to  call  him  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  See  of  Canterbury.  But  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Wake,  the  minister  had  not  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  opposition  to 
the  Quaker's  Tithe  Bill^  and  the  vacant  dignity  was  conferred  on 
Bishop  Potter. 

The  Mortmain  Act  was  a  measure  of  which  the  necessity  has  often 
been  proved  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  seldom  denied  in  ours : 
yet  within  the  last  hundred  years  we  have  seen  but  little  cause  to 
dread  the  excess  of  posthumous  charity;  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
said,  that  whenever  the  state  of  public  feeling  allows  a  mortmain  law 
to  be  enacted,  the  same  state  of  public  feeling  renders  it  unneces^ 
sary.f^ 

The  Gin  Act  was  not  a  ministerial  measure,  but  proceeded  from 
the  benevolent  views  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll.  Drunkenness,  a  vice 
which  seems  to  strike  deeper  root  than  any  other  in  uneducated 
minds,  had  greatly  augmented,  especially  in  London,  during  the  late 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  this  session,  the  justices  of  Mid- 
dlesex thought  it  their  duty  to  present  a  joint  petition  to  the  House 

*  According  to  Mr.  Etough,  Sir  Robert  was  once  reproached  in  conversation  with 
giving  Gibson  the  authority  of  a  Pope.  "  And  a  very  good  Pope  he  is !"  said  Walpole. 
(Coxe's  Life,  p.  479.) 

f  See  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  yoI.  ii.  p.  273,  ed.  ISS**). 


*[**....  But  the  spirit  of  wealth  and  regard  for  money  gained  ground  rapidly,  and 
.soon  produced  their  proper  fruit  in  the  enactment  of  George  II.,  commonly,  though 
informally,  called  the  Mortmain  Act  By  this  law,  which  may  be  fitly  characterized  as 
a  law  for  the  more  effectual  hindrance  of  the  exercise  of  charity,  which  was  protested 
against  by  the  Church,  the  Universities,  and  the  charities  of  the  kingdom,  and  which, 
with  some  exception  and  exemptions,  is  still  in  active  operation,  nothing  savouring  of 
the  realty  may  in  any  way  be  conveyed  to  any  body  or  bodies,  politic  or  corporate,  for 
any  charitable  purpose,  unless  by  deed  executed  twelve  months,  and  enrolled  six  months, 
before  the  death  of  the  donor."  Lord  John  Manners'  Speech  on  the  Laws  of  Mortmain, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  August  1st,  1843.  See  also  strictures  on  the  statute  of  1730, 
and  comments  on  the  passage  of  it,  in  an  article  on  '^The  Law  of  Charitable  Uses,"  in 
the  **  Christian  Remembrancer,"  No.  53,  July,  1846.  The  writer  strenuously  urges  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  the  9th  of  George  II.  It  is  remarked,  that  it  is  difficult*  now  to 
ascertain  the  real  origin  of  the  measure  at  that  particular  time,  when  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  adequate  provocation  for  such  a  ][>olicy;  and  that  the  onjy  explanation  is 
to  be  sought  in  Walpoie's  hostility  to  the  Church.] 
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of  Commons  on  this  subject,  stating  that  the  dvil  had  groim  to  an 
alarming  pitch ;  ^Hhat  the  constant  and  excessive  use  of  Greneya  had 
already  destroyed  thousands  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  rendered 
great  numbers  of  others  unfit  for  useful  Ubour  and  service,  debauch- 
ing at  the  same  time  their  morals,  and  driving  them  into  all  manner  of 
vice  and  wickedness ;  and  that  this  pernicious  liquor  was  then  sold, 
not  only  by  the  distillers  and  Geneva  shops,  but  by  many  other  per- 
sons of  inferior  trades,  by  which  means,  journeymen,  apprentices, 
and  servants,  were  drawn  in  to  taste,  and  by  degrees  to  like,  approve, 
and  immoderately  to  drink  thereof."  This  petition  having  first  been 
referred  to  a  Committee,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  proposed  to  lay  on  gin, 
and  other  spirituous  liquors,  a  tax  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition for  the  lower  classes,  namely,  a  duty  of  20s.  on  each  gallon 
sold  by  retail,  and  50L  yearly  for  a  license  to  every  retailer.  Neither 
Pulteney  nor  Walpole  approved  of  the  scheme ;  the  former  com- 
plained of  the  invidious  distinction  between  the  poor  and  rich  :  the 
latter  foresaw  that  such  exorbitant  duties  had  a  tendency  to  defeat 
themselves,  and  to  encourage  smuggling  and  fraud.  Sir  Robert 
made,  however,  no  opposition  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  merely  pre- 
dicting that  his  successors  would  be  obliged  to  modify  it,  and  provid- 
ing that  the  Civil  List  should  not  lose  in  consequence.  It  was  to  the 
Civil  List  that  the  small  duties  hitherto  levied  had  belonged,  to  the 
amount  of  above  70,000Z.  yearly;  and  this  sum  Sir  Robert  proposed 
should  be  granted  to  the  King  in  compensation  of  the  loss  from  the 
greatly  reduced  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors.  This  clause,  just 
and  reasonable  as  it  seems,  was  not  carried  without  much  altercation 
and  difficulty  in  the  House,  or  great  clamour  out  of  doors.  To  the 
lower  classes  the  measure  was  already  most  unwelcome ;  and  it  was 
now  exclaimed,  that  Walpole  was  ready  to  sell  the  comfort  of  the 
people  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  indifferent  who  might  suffer  so  that 
the  Revenue  did  not? 

This  busy  Session  having  closed  in  May,  the  King  proceeded  to 
visit  his  German  dominions,  as  he  had  likewise  done  in  the  preceding 
year,  taking  with  him  Horace  Walpole  as  a  deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  and  leaving  the  Queen  as  Regent  in  England.  During  his 
absence,  the  tranquillity  which  England  had  now  enjoyed  for  so  many 
years  was  slightly  ruffled.  A  great  number  of  poor  Irish  having 
come  over  in  the  summer,  not  merely  worked  at  the  hay  and  corn 
harvest  as  was  usual,  but  engaged  themselves  at  the  Spitalfields' 
looms  at  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  wages.  The  weavers,  thus  thrown 
out  of  employment,  raised  riots  on  several  nights,  and  attacked  a 
public  house  where  the  Irish  resorted.*  Similar  riots  seemed  im- 
pending about  Michaelmas  Day,  when  the  new  Gin  Act  was  to  come 
into  operation.  Some  Jacobites  hoped  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
popular  ferment  for  their  own  ends,  and  had  planned  that  gin  and 
strong  waters  should  ^r  two  evenings  be  given  without  payment  to 
the  mob,  and  the  latter  thus  spurred  to  any  violence  which  their 

•  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  Horace  Walpole,  July  29, 1736. 
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leaders  might  direct.  Circular  letters  had  been  sent,  and  the  watch- 
word fixed — "Sir  Robert  and  Sir  Joseph."*  But  the  prudence  of 
Walpole  on  both  these  occasions  happily  checked  these  riots  without 
bloodshed  or  injury  or  danger.^ 

A  riot  at  Edinburgh  (the  celebrated  Porteous  Mob)  was  both  more 
singular  in  its  origin  and  more  serious  in  its  consequences.  Some 
years  back,  the  real  events  might  have  excited  interest :  but  the  wand 
of  an  Enchanter  is  now  waved  over  us;  we  feel  the  spell  of  the 

greatest  writer  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  in  one  department,  or 
cotland  yet  produced  in  any.  How  dull  and  lifeless  will  not  the 
true  facts  appear  when  no  longer  embellished  by  the  touching  sor- 
rows of  Effie  or  the  heroic  virtue  of  Jeanie  Deans !  But  let  me  pro- 
ceed with  the  cold  reality.  Two  noted  smugglers  from  Fife,  named 
Wilson  and  Robertson,  being  condemned  to  death  for  a  robbery,  were 
imprisoned  together  in  the  Tolbooth  at  Edinburgh,  when  they  devised 
a  plan  of  escape.  They  procured  a  file,  with  which  they  rid  them- 
selves of  their  irons  and  cut  through  the  window  bar;  but  Wilson 
insisted  on  making  the  first  attempt,  and  being  a  man  of  unwieldy 
size,  though  of  powerful  strength,  he  stuck  fast  in  the  gap,  and  could 
neither  advance  nor  retire.  Next  morning  the  prisoners  were,  of 
course,  discovered  and  secured.  Wilson,  in  whom  an  irregular  life 
had  not  extinguished  a  noble  nature,  now  lamented  not  so  much  his 
own  fate  as  his  comrade's.  He  felt,  with  bitter  self-reproach,  that 
had  he  allowed  Robertson  to  go  first,  the  other  being  slender  and 
active  would  certainly  have  pressed  through,  and  he  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  atone  for  the  injury  he  had  done  him.  It  was  then  usual, 
it  seems,  for  the  prisoners  at  Edinburgh  to  be  led  out  with  a  strong 

fiard  to  attend  Divine  Service  in  a  church  adjoining  to  the  gaol, 
here,  accordingly,  Wilson  and  Robertson  were  brought  in  the  ensu- 
ing week  under  the  custody  of  four  soldiers.  The  service  having 
concluded,  Wilson  suddenly  sprang  forward,  and  seized  a  soldier 
with  each  hand,  and,  calling  to  Robertson  to  run  for  his  life,  secured 
a  third  by  grappling  his  collar  with  his  teeth.  Robertson  easily 
shook  off  the  remaining  soldier,  and,  leaping  over  the  pews,  made 
his  escape,  and  was  never  again  seen  in  Edinburgh. 

A  feat  so  daring. in  its  design  and  so  generous  in  its  motive, 
attracted,  of  course,  no  small  degree  of  public  interest.  Wilson  was 
universally  praised  and  pitied ;  and  this  very  pity,  perhaps,  gave 
rise  to  a  vague  rumour  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  for  his  own 
rescue,  on  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  the  14th  of  April.  The 
magistrates,  thus  forewarned,  took  every  precaution  for  security, 
stationing  a  large  detachment  of  the  City  Guard  under  the  command 
of  their  captain,  John  Porteous,  a  man  of  great  activity  as  a  police 
officer,  but  accused  of  being  not  only  strict  but  harsh  and  brutal  in 
his  official  duties,  and  certainly  most  unpopula,r  with  the  lower  orders. 

•  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  H.  Walpole,  SeptembOT  30,  1736. 


"  [See .Wright's  "England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,"  for  an  account  of  the  agita- 
tJOD  attending  the  Gin  Act,  and  the  yarioos  evasions  of  the  law,  vol  L  chap,  iv.] 
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The  execution  took  place  without  any  interraption  or  diBtnrbance,* 
and  it  was  not  till  the  body  had  been  cut  down  that  some  rabble 
began  to  attack  the  hangman,  pelting  him  and  also  the  soldiers  with 
very  large  stones.  Outrages  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  less  degree, 
were  not  uncommon  on  these  occasions,  and  had  usually  been  borne 
with  patience;  nor  ought  Porteous  to  have  forgotten  that. the  sen- 
tence was  already  fully  executed,  and  that  he  should  now  attempt 
to  withdraw  his  men :  but  on  the  contrary,  losing  all  command  of 
temper,  he  snatched  a  musket  from  one  of  the  soldiers,  and  fired  at 
the  crowd ;  the  soldiers  followed  his  example,  and  another  similar 
discharge  took  place  as  the  detachment  retired  to  the  guard-house. 
For  this  violence  was  Porteous  brought  to  trial  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary,  found  guilty  of  murder  by  an  exasperated  jury 
of  citizens,  and  condemned  to  death.  But  his  sentence  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Government  in  London,  and  considered  by  Queen 
Caroline,  as  head  of  the  Regency  during  the  King's  absence,  seemed 
to  her  and  her  advisers  to  admit  of  mitigation.  He  had  given  no 
original  provocation;  he  had  been  wantonly  assailed  and  had  a  right 
to  defend  himself;  and  though  his  defence  was  carried  to  a  fierce 
and  most  unwarrantable  pitch,  and  became  itself  an  aggression,  yet 
still  his  real  crime  appeared  to  fall  short  of  murder,  and  his  fit 
punishment,  of  death.  From  these  considerations  a  reprieve  for 
Porteous  was  sent  down  to  Edinburgh.  There,  however,  it  was  re^ 
ceived  by  the  public  with  one  universal  roar  of  indignation.     The 

Jersons  who  had  fallen  were  not  all  of  them  rioters,  and  the  very 
umanity  of  the  soldiers  had  turned  against  them;  for  many  of  them 
desiring  merely  to  intimidate  and  not  to  hurt,  had  fired  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  and  in  so  doing  had  struck  several  persons  of 
good  condition,  looking  out  of  the  neighbouring  windows.  This  cir- 
cumstance, if  rightly  considered,  was  an  alleviation  of  their  guilt, 
but  in  the  popular  estimation  served  rather  to  heighten  it,  from  the 
natural  compassion  at  the  fkte  of  entirely  innocent  and  much  re- 
spected individuals.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  ferment  had  risen  high 
among  the  citizens;  and  dark  and  ominous  threats  were  heard,  that 
even  the  Royal  reprieve  should  not  shelter  Porteous  from  iheir  ven* 
geance. 

It  was  now  the  7th  of  September,  the  d^  previous  to  that  which 
had  been  appointed  for  the  execution.  Porteous  himself,  uncon- 
scious of  his  doom,  and  rejoicing  in  his  approaching  deliverance,  had 
that  very  evening  given  an  entertainment  in  the  Tolbooth  to  a  party 
of  friends.  But  that  festal  evening  was  not  to  close  without  blood. 
A  little  before  ten  o'clock,  a  disorderly  multitude  began  to  gather 
in  the  low  suburb  of  Portsburgh,  evidently,  from  the  first,  under  the 

*  **  That  deluded  man  (Wilson)  died  with  great  tranquillity,  and  maintained  to  the 
hour  of  his  death  that  he  was  most  unjustly  condemned:  he  maintained  this  in  a  debate 

with  one  of  the  reverend  ministers  of  Edinburgh He  admitted  that  he  had  taken 

money  from  a  collector  of  the  revenue  by  violence,  but  that  the  officers  of  the  revenue 
had,  by  their  practice,  taught  him  tliis  was  lawful,  for  they  had  often  seized  and  carried 
off  his  goods,  &c."    (Speech  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  May  16,  1737.     Pari  HisL  vol  x.  p.  254.) 
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ffoidanoe  of  cool  and  wary  leaders.  They  beat  a  drum,  and  attracted 
Fresh  numbers;  until,  finding  themselves  strong  enough  for  their  pur- 
pose,  the^  seized  on  the  Westport,  closed  and  barricaded  it,  and 
secured,  m  like  manner,  the  ports  of  Ganongate  and  Notherbow; 
thus  cutting  off  the  city  from  a  regiment  of  infantry  which  was  quar- 
tered in  the  suburbs.  Their  next  step  was  to  disarm  the  City  Guard 
at  their  house,  and  thus  obtain  weapons  for  themselves*  None  of 
these  pacific  soldiers  offered  any  resistance;  their  guns,  halberts, 
and  Lochaber  axes  were  quietly  relinquished  by  them,  and  eagerly 
assumed  by  the  foremost  of  the  rioters.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
though  these  City  Guardsmen  had  been  the  instruments,  at  least,  of 
the  very  slaughter  which  it  was  now  intended  to  avenge,  they  were 
now  permitted  to  slink  away  without  the  slightest  injury  or  ill-treat- 
ment; so  intent  were  the  mob-leaders  on  one  great  object,  and  so 
well  able,  says  Fletcher  the  younger,  of  Saltoun,  to  restrain  the 
multitude  from  every  wickedness  but  that  which  they  had  determined 
to  perpetrate.* 

It  was  not  till  these  preliminary  measures  had  been  achieved,  that 
the  real  object  was  disclosed  in  a  fierce  and  general  cry — '^  Por- 
teous!  Porteous!  to  the  Tolbooth!  to  the  Tolbooth!"  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  they  were  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the  gaol,  and 
demanding  that  the  prisoner  should  be  given  out  to  them.  On  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  they  prepared  to  burst  open  the  doors ;  but  the 
outer  door  was  of  such  solidity  and  strength,  as  for  a  long  while  to 
defy  their  utmost  efforts:  sledge-hammers  and  iron  crows  were 
wrought  against  it  in  vain,  even  by  those  who  might  have,  perhaps, 
most  valuable  experience  in  house-breaking.  So  much  time  was 
consumed,  and  so  little  progress  made,  that  there  seemed  reason  to 
hope  that  this  obstacle  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  arrest  the  con- 
spirators, and  prove  more  effectual  than  the  ''sheep  in  wolves'  cloth- 
ing" of  the  City  Guard. 

When  the  tumult  first  began,  the  magistrates,  it  is  said,  were 
drinking  together  at  a  tavern  of  the  Parliament  Close  ;t  although  it 
was  afterwards  given  out,  as  more  decorous  to  these  great  men,  that 
they  had  assembled  there  to  concert  measures  against  the  rioters. 
Mr.  Lindsay,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  city,  who  was  with  them, 
undertook  the  perilous  task  to  carry  a  message  from  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost to  General  Moyle,  who  commanded  the  troops  quartered  in  the 
suburb,  and  who  was  now  required  to  force  the  Netherbow  port,  and 
march  into  the  city  to  quell  the  tumult.  But  Moyle,  who  had  the 
recent  example  of  Porteous  before  his  eyes,  refused  to  move  against  ' 
the  people  unless  authorized  by  a  written  warrant  from  the  magis- 
trates; and  Lindsay,  on  his  part,  was  unwilling  to  convey  any  paper 

*  To  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sept  16,  1736.  (Coxe's  Walpole.)  Fletcher  was  then 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Clerk ;  and  afterwards  Lord  Milton.  He  had  eminent  talents ;  but 
we  are  told  that  "  his  schemes  had  but  very  little  credit,  because  he  himself  was  oilen 
for  changing  them."  (Sir  J.  Clerk's  MSS.  on  Lockhart,  ap.  SomervlUe's  Queen  Anne, 
p.  204.) 

t  General  Mojrle  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sept  9, 1736. 
VOL.  I.  2o 
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wUch,  if  found  upon  him,  might  probably  cost  him  his  Ufe.  Gfheie 
was  afterwards,  in  disoossing  the  transaction,  ma<ih  altercation  be- 
tween them  as  to  what  had  really  passed;  the  General  declared  that 
Lindsay  had  come  to  him  drunk,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Lindsay 
inveighed  against  his  lack  of  alacrity:*  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  no 
assistance  was  afforded  by  the  King  s  troops.  A  similar  message 
had  also  been  sent  up  to  the  Governor  of  the  Castle,  but  with  a 
similar  result. 

The  magistrates,  thus  left  to  their  own  resources,  sallied  forA 
from  their  tavern,  and  marched  to  the  scene  of  riot  with  such  force 
as  they  could  muster.  But  they  found  the  outer  line  firm  and  im- 
passable, and  their  own  halberts  and  Lochaber  axes,  now  no  longer 
in  civic  hands,  were  brandished  against  them ;  yet  no  further  violence 
was  used  than  seemed  requisite  to  make  them  quietly  return  as  they 
came.  In  like  manner,  the  sedan  chairs  of  ladies,  hastening,  even 
amidst  this  confusion,  to  their  indispensable  tea  and  cards,  were 
stopped,  turned  back,  and  escorted  home  for  their  safety,  with  most 
remarkable  civility  and  consideration  for  their  feelings.f  All  these 
are  additional  proofs  that  the  riot  was  no  sudden  ebullition  of  rage, 
but  a  settled  plan  of  leaders  above  the  common  rank,  well  concerted 
and  implicitly  obeyed.  Perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  all  yet  re- 
mains to  tell.  Is  there  any  other  instance  of  a  riot,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  in  which  the  rioters  willingly  refrained  from  drunk- 
enness? 

The  battering  of  the  Tolbooth  door  had  at  length  exhausted  the 
strength,  not  the  animosity  of  the  assailants;  when  a  voice  among 
them  exclaimed,  '^  Try  fire !"  Tar  barrels  and  other  such  combus- 
tibles, were  immediately  applied ;  a  large  bonfire  speedily  arose,  and 
a  hole  was  burnt  in  the  door,  through  which  the  terrified  gaoler  flung 
the  keys.  The  mob  now  poured  in,  leaving  the  doors  open  for  the 
advantage  of  the  other  prisoners,  who,  of  course,  did  not  neglect 
this  opportunity  to  escape.  But  the  ringleaders  steadily  pursued 
their  course  to  the  apartment  of  Porteous,  and  broke  through  its 
locks  and  bars.  What  was  their  rage  and  disappointment  to  find  it 
empty!  The  unhappy  man,  hearing  the  tumult  and  the  shouts  for 
his  life,  had  endeavoured  to  save  it  by  ascending  the  chimney,  but 
his  progress  was  arrested  by  an  iron  grating,  which,  as  usual  in  pri- 
sons, was  fixed  across  the  vent.  His  place  of  concealment  was  too 
obvious  for  security;  he  was  soon  discovered,  dragged  down,  and 
told  to  prepare  for  the  death  he  had  deserved ;  nor  was  the  slightest 
attention  shown  either  to  his  prayers  for  mercy,  or  to  the  offers  of 
large  sums  of  money  with  which  he  attempted  to  redeem  his  life.     Tet 

•  Earl  of  Isla  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  October  16,  1736.  He  adds,  « I  have  had  great 
difficulty  to  prevent  mischief  between  Greneral  Moyle  and  Mr.  Lindsay." 

f  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  "  A  near  relation  of  mine  used  to  tell  of  having  been  stopped 
by  the  rioters  and  escorted  home  in  this  manner.  On  reaching  her  own  home,  one  of 
her  attendants,  in  appearance  a  baxUTf  or  baker^s  lad,  handed  her  oat  of  her  chair,  and 
took  leave  with  a  bow,  which,  in  the  lady's  opinion,  argued  breeding  that  could  hardly 
be  learned  beside  the  oven."  Note  to  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  eh.  vi.  See  also  his 
excellent  narrative,  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Third  Series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156^180. 
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irith  all  this  Btemness  of  the  rioters,  there  was,  as  before,  a  strange 
mixture  of  forbearance:  Porteons  was  allowed  to  intrust  his  money 
and  papers  to  a  friend  (a  prisoner  confined  for  debt)  in  behalf  of  his 
family ;  and  one  of  the  conspirators,  a  man  of  graye.and  reverend 
aspect,  undertook  the  part  of  clergyman  and  offered  suqh  spiritual 
exhortations  as  are  proper  to  a  dying  man.  They  then  led  their 
victim  towards  the  Urass  Market,  the  usual  scene  of  public  execu- 
tions, and  which,  being  the  place  of  his  offence,  they  determined 
should  be  also  the  place  of  his  punishment.  He  refused  to  walk; 
but  they  mounted  him  on  the  hands  of  two  of  the  rioters  clasped 
together,  and  forming  what  in  Scotland  is  termed,  I  suppose  from 
Irony,  ^Hhe  King's  cushion."  Such  was  their  coolness,  that,  when 
Porteous  dropped  one  of  his  slippers,  they  halted  until  it  was  picked 
up  and  replaced  on  his  foot.'*' 

Haying  reached  the  Grass  Market,  the  rioters  obtained  a  coil  of 
ropes  by  breaking  open  a  dealer's  booth,  and  at  the  same  time  left  a 
guinea  in  payment  for  it ;  another  circumstance  denoting  that  the 
ringleaders  were  by  no  means  of  the  lowest  class.  Their  next  search 
was  for  the  gallows;  but  these  being  removed  to  a  distance,  they 
seized  a  dyer's  pole,  and  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  their  victim. 
His  dying  struggles  were  long,  but  ima vailing;  the  rioters  calmly 
watched  till  life  was  wholly  extinct,  and  then,  quietly  drawing  in 
their  outposts,  dispersed  without  noise.  The  arms  wmch  they  had 
taken  from  the  City  Guards  they  now  flung  away:  the  streets  were 
'  left  perfectly  quiet ;  and  at  daybreak  the  scattered  weapons  and  the 
suspended  bo^y  formed  the  only  tokens  of  the  dreadful  deed  of  that 
night. 

The  news  of  this  outrage,  being  sent  by  express  to  the  government 
in  London,  was  received  with  no  small  astonishment  and  indignation. 
A  riot  so  deliberate,  orderly,  and  well-conducted,  as  almost  to  mock 
the  formalities  of  a  judicial  sentence,  seemed  so  high  a  pitch  of  inso- 
lence, that,  as  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  declared,  ^Hhere  is  an  end  of 
Government  if  such  practices  are  suffered  to  escape  punishment,  "f 
Queen  Caroline,  above  all,  was  greatly  irritated,  looking  upon  the 
murder  of  Porteous  as  a  direct  insult  to  her  person  and  authority. 
There  is  still  a  tradition  in  Scotland,  that  her  Majesty,  in  the  first 
burst  of  her  resentment,  exclaimed  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  that, 
sooner  than  submit  to  such  things,  she  would  make  Scotland  a  hunt- 
ing field.  "In  that  case.  Madam,"  answered  Argyle,  with  a  pro- 
found bow,  but  with  no  courtly  spirit,  "  I  will  take  leave  of  your 
Majesty,  and  go  down  to  my  own  country  to  get  my  hounds  ready!" 

It  was,  however,  Argyle's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Isla,  whom  the 
government  immediately  despatched  to  Edinburgh,  with  strict  orders 
and  full  powers  to  detect,  convict,  and  punish  the  offenders.  But 
neither  the  rewards  offered,  nor  the  threats  denounced,  produced 
any  disclosure.    All  the  exertions  of  Isla  ended  only  in  collecting 

*  This  slight  bnt  characteristio  incident  was  toid  Sir  Walter  Soott  by  the  daughter  of 
a  lady  who  saw  it  from  her  window.    Note  to  the  Heart  of  Mid-Loth^n,  ch.  viL 
t  To  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  September  16,  1736. 
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Bome  vague  rumours,  which  he  could  never  trace  to  any  authority, 
nor  lead  to  any  result.  The  popular  feeling  was  evidently  not  for 
the  murdered  but  for  the  murderers.  I  find  in  Isla's  report  to  Wal- 
pole,  "  The  most  shocking  circumstance  is,  that  it  plainly  appears  the 
highflyers  of  our  Scotch  Church  have  made  this  infamous  murder  a 
point  of  conscience.  One  of  the  actors  went  straight  away  to  a 
country  church,  where  the  Sacrament  was  given  to  a  vast  crowd  of 
people,  as  the  fashion  is  here,  and  there  boasted  what  he  had  done. 
All  the  lower  rank  of  the  people  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  pretences  to  a  superior  sanctity,  talk  of  this  murder  as  the  hand 
of  God  doing  justice ;  and  my  endeavours  to  punish  murderers  are 
called  grievous  persecutions.     I  have  conversed  with  several  of  the 

parsons ;  and,  indeed,  I  could  hardly  have  given  credit  to 

the  public  reports  of  the  temper  of  these  saints  if  I  had  not  myself 
been  witness  to  it."*  Thus  was  all  search  impeded,  nor  was  any 
discovery  made.  Even  at  the  present  time,  the  origin  of  this  sin- 
gular conspiracy  remains  as  much  a  mystery  as  ever.  We  can  only 
coigecture  that  the  ringleaders,  whoever  they  might  be,  took  care 
to  leave  Edinburgh,  and  even  Scotland,  as  soon  as  their  crime  was 
perpetrated,  and  did  not  venture  to  return  for  some  years;  and  we 
learn  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that,  in  his  younger  days,  the  voice  of 
common  rumour  pointed  out  certain  individuals,  though  without  any 
proof,  who  had  returned  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  in  improved 
circumstances,  as  having  fled  abroad  on  account  of  the  Porteous 
Mob.f* 

But  though  there  had  been  no  discovery,  who  coul^  tolerate  that 
there  should  be  no  punishment?  In  the  next  Session,  a  Bill  was 
brought  in  for  this  object,  framed  in  a  violent  and  vindictive  spirit, 
far  unlike  the  usual  moderation  of  the  minister,  and  probably  the 
efiect  of  the  Queen's  resentment.  Having  found  no  other  victims 
to  strike,  it  aimed  its  blow  at  the  whole  City  of  Edinburgh.  It  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  City  Charter,  rase  the  City  gates,  disband  the 
City  Guard,  and  declare  the  Provost,  Mr.  Wilson,  incapable  of  again 
holding  any  public  office.  To  support  these  angry  enactments,  wit- 
nesses were  examined  at  the  bar  of  both  Houses;  but  no  new  fact 
of  importance  appeared.  Some  carelessness  was  certainly  proved 
against  the  Provost,  who  had  filighted  previous  warnings  of  the  riots: 
but  how  unjust  to  condemn,  how  unwise  to  insult,  the  citizens  at 
large  I  The  Scottish  Peers,  however,  and  Members  of  Parliament, 
with  that  high  national  spirit  which  has  ever  so  nobly  marked  the 
character  of  the  Scottish  people,  combined  almost  as  one  man  on 
this  occasion.    In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Puke  of  Argyle  made 

•  To  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  October  16,  1736. 

f  Tales  of  a  Grandfother,  Third  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 


'  pThe  secret  history  of  the  Porteous  Mob  has  been  till  this  day  unravelled,"  remarks 
Sir  Walter  Scott ;  **  and  it  has  always  been  quoted  as  a  close,  daring,  and  calculated  act 
of  violence,  of  a  nature  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  people."  Revised  edition 
of  the  Waverley  Novels, "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  chap.  vii.  note.] 
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an  eloquent  speech,  in  which,  after  his  usual  panegyric  on  himself, 
he  denounced  the  measure  as  contrary  both  to  law  and  justice.  In 
the  Commons,  the  Lord  Advocate  (the  celebrated  Duncan  Forbes) 
was  not  withheld  by  the  trammels  of  office  or  the  attachments  of 
party  from  declaring  similar  sentiments.  He  was  earnestly  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Lindsay,  member  for  Edinburgh,  and  by  Lord  Pol- 
warth,  son  of  the  Scotch  Earl  of  Marchmont,  a  young  nobleman 
beginning  to  shine  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  Opposition ;  nor  was  the 
more  experienced  skill  of  Barnard  and  of  Wyndham  wanting.  The 
measure  speedily  grew,  as  it  deserved,  unpopular,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  committee,  was  carried  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chair- 
man. Under  these  circumstances,  Walpole,  who,  we  may  presume, 
had  never. heartily  approved  of  the  most  obnoxious  clauses,  wisely 
consented  to  recede  from  them :  one  by  one  they  were  plucked  out 
of  the  Bill,  and  it  dwindled,  at  length,  into  an  Act  disabling  Mr. 
Wilson  from  holding  any  future  office,  and  imposing  on  the  city  a 
fine  of  2,0007.  for  the  benefit  of  Captain  Porteous's  widow.^  And 
thus,  it  was  remarked  at  the  time,  all  these  fierce  debates  ended 
only  in  making  the  fortune  of  an  old  cook-maid — ^such  having  been 
the  original  calling  of  the  worthy  lady. 

A  clause,  however,  was  added  to  the  Bill,  compelling  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Scottish  Church  to  read  a  proclamation  from  the  pulpit, 
once  every  month  for  the  ensuing  twelve,  calling  on  their  congrega- 
tions to  exert  themselves  to  bring  to  justice  the  murderers  of  Por- 
teous.  This  order  was  greatly  resented  by  many  of  the  clergy,  who 
complained  t{iat  their  pulpits  were  thus  indecorously  made  the  scene 
of  a  hue  and  cry ;  while  others,  again,  finding  the  proclamation  men- 
tion ^'the  Lords  Temporal  and  Spiritual  in  rarliament  assembled," 
feared  that  they  might  thus  seem  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of 
Bishops ;  an  order  of  men  whom  they  would  seldom  mention  without 
insult  and  invective. 

Another  remarkable  proceeding  of  this  Session,  was  a  plan  to 
lower  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  by  Sir  John  Barnard. 
From  no  one  could  it  have  come  with  greater  weight.  Were  I  called 
upon  to  name  the  man  who  in  that  century  most  honourably  filled, 
and  most  highly  adorned,  the  character  of  a  British  merchant,  I 
should,  without  hesitation,  answer,  Sir  John  Barnard.  Industrious, 
not  grasping,  in  his  gains;  liberal,  not  lavish,  in  his  expenses;  re- 
ligious without  austerity,  and  charitable  without  ostentation;  neither 
unduly  claiming  kindred  with  the  great,  nor  yet  veiling  a  secret 
envy  under  an  apparent  disdain;  he  always  maintained  that  calm- 
ness and  self-command  which  is  the  essence  of  true  dignity.*    His 

*  Benjamin  Constant,  in  his  remarkable  production,  **  AdoIphe»"  most  truly  describes: 
— ^  je  ne  sais  quelle  fougue  destructive  de  la  oonsidiration  qui  ne  se  compose  que  du 
calme"  (p.  173). 


'  [This  act  was  referred  to  as  a  precedent,  when  Lord  North  introdnoed  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  March  14,  1774.  Pvliamentary  History,  vol.  xvil  p.  1164;  or  **  American 
Archives,'*  Fourth  S&dos,  voL  L  p.  37.] 
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speeches  were,  like  himself,  Ml  of  sterling  worth :  if  hn  hmguage 
was  not  always  the  most  eloquent,  his  arguments  never  fidled  to  be 
thfe  most  weighty.  "  In  all  matters  of  trade,"  says  Speaker  Onslow, 
"  he  had  more  sagacity,  acnteness,  force,  and  closeness  of  rea8<ming, 
better  and  more  practicable  notions,  than  almost  any  man  I  ever 
knew,  with  a  disinterestedness  as  to  himself  that  no  temptation  of 
the  greatest  profit,  or  very  high  stations  (for  such  he  might  have 
had),  would  have  drawn  him  from  the  very  retired  and  humble  life 
he  generally  chose  to  lead,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  healdi,  \mt 
the  content  of  his  mind,  in  a  moderate  habitation  in  a  neighbouring 
village  to  London,  from  whence  he  only  came  as  he  was  occasionally 
called  to  any  business  of  importance  in  the  City  or  in  Parliament ; 
in  the  first  of  which  he  was  a  great  magistrate,' and  in  the  other  of 
true  weight  and  influence."*  As  to  the  latter,  indeed,  another  re> 
markable  testimony  was  once  borne  by  the  very  minister  whom  he 
so  keenly  and  steadily  opposed.  We  are  told  that,  as  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  one  day  riding  with  some  friends  in  a  narrow  lane,  per- 
sons were  overheard  talking  on  the  other  side  the  hedge.  ^^  Whose 
voice  is  that?"  asked  one  of  the  party.  "  Do  not*  you  know?"  re- 
plied Sir  Robert.  "  It  is  one  which  I  never  shall  forget.  I  have 
often  felt  its  power!"    It  was  Sir  John  Barnard's.  . 

The  project  of  Sir  John  Barnard  was,  briefly,  to  borrow  money 
at  three  per  cent.,  and  redeem  some  of  the  annuities  for  which  a 
higher  rate  was  yearly  paid.  But  several  solid  and  many  specious 
arguments  against  it  were  urged  by  Walpole.*  "  If  we  advert," 
said  he,  ''to  uie  time  and  manner  in  which  these  debts  were  created, 
every  argument  against  the  reduction  of  interest  acquires  a  great 
additional  force.  At  that  disastrous  period  (1720),  the  creditors  of 
the  South  Sea  and  East  India  Companies  had  a  power  to  demand 
the  whole  amount  of  their  bonds.  Their  forbearance  was  essentially 
necessary  to  the  defence  and  well-being  of  the  community ;  for, 
had  they  persisted  in  claiming  their  principal,  the  whole  must  have 
fallen  on  the  landed  interest,  or  the  result  must  have  been  such  as 
I  dare  not  mention,  or  hardly  think  of.  And  is  the  service  then 
rendered  to  the  country  to  be  now  repaid  by  a  compulsory  reduction 
of  their  dividends  ?  I  call  it  compulsory,  for  any  reduction  by  ter- 
ror can  only  be  described  by  that  name." — The  country  gentlemen 
were,  in  general,  eager  for  Barnard's  plan ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  adroitness  and  several  Parliamentary  manoeuvres,  on  the  part 
of  the  minister,  that  it  was  at  length  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

But  the  principal  hopes  of  the  Opposition,  in  this  year,  rested  on 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  secret  encouragement  had  now 
ripened  into  open  support.  His  disagreements  with  his  father  were 
by  no  means  of  recent  date.  Even  whilst  he  remained  at  Hanover, 
and  whilst  his  father,  as  Prince  of  Wales,  had  gone  to  England,  they 

*  Speaker  Onslow's  Remarks.    (Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  iL  p.  565.) 


*  rSee  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign,  chap.  jucxiL,  on  this  safajeot,  and  partienlailf 
on  Walpole's  opposition  to  the  meaaure.j 
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were  nesr  enough  to  bicker.  His  own  wiahes  were  strongly  fixed  on 
an  alliance  with  the  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  the  same  who  after- 
wards became  Margravine  of  Bareith,  and  who,  in  her  Memoirs,  has 
left  ns  a  strange,  and  probably  exaggerated,  portrait  of  all  her  own 
relations.  The  marriage  was  earnestly  desired  by  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  and,  indeed,  by  the  chief  members  of  both  families ;  but 
the  brutal  temper  of  the  King,  who  used  to  beat  his  daughter,  and 
who  wished  to  behead  his  son,*  and  the  personal  antipathy  between 
him  and  his  cousin  George  the  Second,  finally  broke  off  the  negotia- 
tions. Prince  Frederick,  in  as  much  despair  as  a  lover  can  be  who 
has  never  seen  his  mistress,  sent  from  Hanover  one  La  Motte  as  his 
agent,  to  assure  the  Queen  of  Prussia  that  he  was  determined,  in 
spite  of  his  father,  still  to  conclude  the  marriage,  and  that  he  would 
set  off  in  disguise  for  Berlin  to  execute  his  purpose.  But  the  Queen, 
in  an  overflowing  transport  of  delight,  could  not  refrain  from  impart- 
ing the  good  news  to  the  English  envoy  at  her  Court.  He,  as  was 
his  duty,  gave  timely  notice  to  his  own ;  the  r^sh  project  was  pre- 
vented ;t  and  the  headstrong  Prince  was  summoned  to  England, 
where,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  he  arrived,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
nation,  in  1728. 

For  some  years  after  his  arrival,  the  Prince  remained  tranquil ; 
but,  as  he  became  familiar  with  the  English  language  and  customs, 
and  conscious  of  his  own  importance,  he  entered  more  and  more 
into  cabals  against  his  parents.  His  character  was  weak,  yet  stub- 
bom  ;  with  generous  impulses,  and  not  without  accomplishments ; 
but  vain,  fond  of  flattery,  and  easily  led  by  flatterers.^  Even  after 
his  marriage,  and  whilst  devoted  to  his  wife,  he  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  affect  the  character  of  a  man  of  intrigue :  this 
reputation,  and  not  beauty,  appears  to  have  been  his  aim;  and  his 
principal  favourite.  Lady  Middlesex,  is  described  as  ^'  very  short, 
very  plain,  and  very  yellow,  and  full  of  Greek  and  Latin  T'^    He 

*  Besides  the  M^moires  de  Bareith,  pcunntj  see  Lord  Chesterfield's  despatch  to  the 
PleDipoteniiaries,  September  15,  1730.    Appendix, 
t  M^m.  de  Bareith,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

X  Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  65  [Ed.  4to.  1822].  In  the  Appendix  (p.  500) 
are  printed  some  French  and  English  songs  of  the  Prince  on  the  Princess,  whom  he  caiU 
his  Sylvia.    One  stanza  ends  thus : — 

'*  Pen  d'amis,  reste  d'un  naufrage, 
Je  rassemble  autour  de  moi, 
£t  me  ris  de  Tetalage 
Qu*a  chez  lui  toujours  un  Roi  T' 


»  [See  "Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second,"  chaps,  xiv.  and  xxvi.  for  Lord 
Hervey*s  character  of  the  Prince.  It  is  to  be  remembered  at  the  same  time  that  there 
vns  a  quarrel  between  them,  and  the  character  is  written,  as  Mr.  Croker  remarks,  **  with 
great  personal  acrimony.*'  For  the  odious  details  of  this  most  disgraceful  feud  in  the 
royal  family,  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  may  be  referred  to  paagim.  Speaking 
in  one  place  of  the  Prince,  he  says,  **  Had  he  one  grain  of  merit  at  the  bottom  of  hit 
heart,  one  should  have  had  compassion  for  him  in  the  situation  to  which  his  miserable 
poor  head  soon  reduced  him ;  for  his  case,  in  short,  was  this :  he  had  a  father  that  ab- 
horred him,  a  mother  that  despised  him,  sisters  that  betrayed  him,  a  brother  set  up 
against  him,  and  a  set  of  servants  that  neglected  him,  and  were  neither  of  use,  nor  oapa* 
bid  of  being  of  use  to  him»  nor  desirous  of  being  so."— chap,  xiv.] 
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professed  a  love  of  literature,  and  a  patronage  of  men  of  talents ; 
partly,  I  believe,  from  opposition  to  his  father,  who  had  always  de- 
spised the  first,  and  neglected  the  latter.  Thus  it  had  happened,  at 
last,  that  nearly  all  the  wit  and  genius  were  ranged  on  the  side  of 
Opposition.  To  these  the  Prince's  house  was  always  open :  Pulte- 
ney,  Chesterfield,  Wyndham,  Carteret,  and  Cobham  became  his 
familiar  friends,  and  the  "  all  accomplished  St.  John,"  the  Mentor 
of  his  political  course.  It  was  with  a  view  to  his  future  reign,  and 
as  an  oblique  satire  on  his  father's,  that  the  fine  essay  of  Boling- 
broke,  the  "Patriot  King,"  was  composed.  The  rising  men  of 
talent  also,  (Pitt  and  Lyttleton  especially,)  were  taken  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  afterwards  into  his  household. 

The  marriage  of  Frederick,  in  April,  1736,  to  Augusta  of  Saxe 
Gotha,  a  Princess  of  beauty  and  excellent  judgment,  did  not,  as  was 
hoped,  restore  union  to  the  Royal  Family.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  address  to  the  King  on  this  occasion  was  moved  by  Pulteney, 
and  that  the  principal  speakers  rose  from  the  ranks  of  Opposition. 
Pitt  and  Lyttleton  both  made  their  first  speeches  that  evening;  and 
the  performance  of  the  former  is  highly  praised  by  a  contemporary; 
yet  the  subject  seems  to  admit  of  little  eloquence,  and  less  variety; 
and  the  comparison  with  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  is  evidently  an 
anticipation."*"  So  much  are  men  mistaken  at  their  outset,  that 
Lyttleton  appears  to  have  been  considered  the  greater  of  the  two; 
and  Pope  calls  him  "the  rising  genius  of  this  age."t 

Immediately  after  the  Prince's  marriage,  his  narrow  income  be- 
came the  constant  theme  of  his  complaints.  His  father,  as  Prince 
of  Wales,  had  been  allowed  100,000?.  from  a  Civil  List  of  700,000t 
a  year;  how  unjust,  therefore,  that  he  should  receive  only  60,0001 
from  a  Civil  List  of  800,000?, !  It  might  have  been  observed  that 
George  the  Second,  when  Prince,  had  to  maintain  a  large  family  in 
suitable  splendour;  but  all  such  considerations  are  usually  leapt  over 
by  self-interest.  The  Prince's  mind  continually  reverted  to  a  scheme 
which  Bolingbroke  had  first  suggested  two  years  before,  and  which, 
on  leaving  England,  had  been  his  parting  advice — to  set  the  King 
at  defiance,  and  apply  to  Parliament  for  a  permanent  income  of 
100,000?.  a  year.  Some  of  his  best  friends  remonstrated  warmly 
against  this  violent  measure;  amongst  others,  Dodington,  afterwards 
Lord  Melcombe,  a  man  of  some  talent,  and,  as  patron  of  two 
boroughs,  of  considerable  influence,  who  has  left  a  curious  and  mi- 
nute account  of  this  transaction.^^  He  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  Frederick  from  thus  dragging  his  private  differences  into 

•  Tindal'B  Hist  vol.  viii.  p.  301. 

t  I  gather  this  expression  from  Swift's  answer  to  Pope,  May  10,  1739. 
X  Appendix  to  Dodington 's  Diary.    His  first  name  had  been  Babb;  and  he  hatal« 
ready  been  mentioned  as  minister  at  Madrid  in  1715.    See  atUi^  p.  207. 


'  [Of  Dodington  and  bis  Diary,  Lord  Mahon  has  elsewhere  strongly  said,  **  6.  Babb, 
who  took  the  name  of  Dodington,  and  who,  in  1761,  obtained  ^e  title  of  Lord  Meloombe, 
is  *  damned  to  everlasting  fame,*  by  that  shameless  record  of  his  own  poUtioal  proAigacy, 
the  Diary,  published  since  his  death."   Note  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters,  r6L  m.  p.  11.] 
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public  view,  and  forcing  every  one  to  declare  either  against  the  King 
or  against  the  Prince;  bat  his  Royal  Highness  remained  immovable, 
and  used  only  what  an  acute  traveller  has  called  the  Italian  mode  of 
argument;  that  is,  repeating  again  and  again  the  same  original 
assertion!'*' 

In  general,  however,  the  Opposition  were  far  from  displeased  at 
the  prospect  thus  afforded  of  perplexing  the  monarch  and  defeating 
the  minister.  Pulteney  consented  to  bring  the  question  forward; 
Sir  John  Barnard  promised  his  support;  and  Sir  William  Wyndham 
answered  for  the  Tories,  declaring  that  they  had  long  desired  an 
opportunity  of  showing  their  attachment  to  the  Prince,  and  proving 
that  they  were  not,  as  falsely  represented,  Jacobites.  The  question 
derived  still  more  interest  from  the  ill-health  of  the  Eling,  who  was 
at  this  time  suffering  under  a  low  fever,  and  by  many  persons  not 
expected  to  survive.f  This  circumstance,  while  it  aggravated  the 
undutiful  conduct  of  the  Prince,  induced  many  more  politicians  to 
approve  it. 

The  King,  on  his  part,  at  last  hearing  of  his  son's  design,  was 
^rsuaded  by  Walpole  to  send  him  a  message,  promising  to  settle  a 
jointure  upon  the  Princess,  and,  though  not  augmenting  the  Prince's 
income,  to  make  it  independent,  and  out  of  His  Majesty's  control* 
This  message  was  delivered  by  several  great  officers  of  state,  espe- 
cially Lord  Hardwicke,  who  had  just  succeeded  Lord  Talbot  as  Chan- 
cellor; but  it  produced  only  some  civil  expressions  from  Frederick, 
without  any  change  of  purpose.^  On  the  very  next  day,  the  22d 
of  February,  1737,  Pulteney  made  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  form  of  an  Address,  beseeching  the  King  to  settle  upon 
the  Prince  100,000/.  a  year,  and  promising  that  the  House  would 
enable  him  effectually  to  perforiff  the  same.  He  was  seconded  by 
Sir  John  Barnard.  Their  arguments,  couched  in  very  moderate 
and  cautious  terms,  turned  chiefly  on  hbtorical  precedents  of  heirs 
apparent  and  presumptive,  who,  it  was  maintained,  had  a  right  to  a 
sufficient  and  settled  income.  Walpole  began  his  reply  by  declaring 
that  he  had  never  risen  to  speak  with  more  pain  and  reluctance;  but 
that,  from  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  two  great  characters  con- 
cerned, he  was  convinced  that  neither  of  them  would  think  himself 
injured  because  any  gentleman  gave  his  opinion  or  vote  freely  in 
Parliament.  He  said  that  he  had  the  King's  commands  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  particulars  of  the  message  delivered  to  the  Prince  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  of  His  Royal  Highness's  answer;  that 
50,0007.  a  year,  with  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  amount- 
ing to  about  10,0007.  more,  formed  a  competent  allowance  for  the 

*  "  II  T^pond  aox  objections  i  la  mani^e  Italienne ;  c'est  de  r^p^ter  en  oriant  un  pea 
pins  )a  phraae  ^  laqueile  on  vient  de  r^pondre."     (Stendhal,  Rome  et  Naples,  p.  99.) 

t  **  I  heard  this  day  from  a  pretty  good  band,  that  His  Afajesty  has  been  worse  than 

they  oared  to  owr^ The  physicians  say,  that  if  he  does  get  over  this  illness,  he 

cannot  live  a  twelvemonth."  Opinions  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlboroughi  February  6, 
1737.    See  also  Dodington  s  Narrative. 

f  Lord  Hardwicke*8  Narrative,  Hardwicke  Papers.  [Campbeirs  Lives  of  the  Cha(^ 
ceUors,  vol.  v.  chap,  cxzxi J 
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heir  apparent;  and  that  the  King  conld  afford  no  more  from  the 
Civil  List;  that  to  interfere  between  fieLther  and  son  would  be  highly 
indecorous;  and  that  no  real  precedent  for  it  could  be  adduced,  ex- 
cept under  Henry  the  Sixth,  a  prince  so  weak,  that  the  Parliament 
found  it  necessary  to  assume  several  rights  and  privileges  to  which 
they  were  not  properly  entitled. 

The  King's  ill  health,  however,  made  more  impression  than  the 
minister's  arguments,  and  greatly  reduced  the  usuid  majority  of  the 
latter:  nay,  he  would  even  have  been  left  in  a  minoritv,  had  Wynd- 
ham  been  able  to  fulfil  his  promise  when  he  answered  for  his  friends*. 
But  the  more  ardent  Tories  were  unwilling  to  ^ive  any  vote  in  favour 
of  the  heir  of  Hanover,  or  against  the  authority  of  the  Grown,  and 
they  left  the  House  in  a  body,  to  the  number  of  forty-five;  a  seces- 
sion which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  exactly  measures  the  strength  of 
the  decided  Jacobites  in  that  House  of  Commons.  It  isremai^able, 
that  in  the  preceding  Parliament  the  Jacobite  numbers  were  said  to 
be  almost  the  very  same,  being  computed,  in  1728,  at  fifty.*  Wynd- 
ham  himself,  to  maintain  his  influence  over  his  party,  though  he 
spoke,  found  it  expedient  to  refrain  from  voting.f  Thus,  on  the, 
division,  the  Opposition  was  reduced  to  204,  while  the  minister,  who 
could  still  muster  234,  prevailed.  On  the  25th,  the  same  motion 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Carteret,  but  rejected  by  a  very 
large  majority;  and  a  protest,  on  this  occasion,  was  signed  by  only 
fourteen  peers. 

The  step  which  the  Prince  had  taken  on  this  occasion,  though 
rash  and  violent,  is  not  incapable  of  much  defence:  his  next  admits 
of  none.  Stung  by  his  recent  disappointment,  and  anxious  at  all 
hazards  to  show  some  public  insult  to  his  father  and  mother,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  the  ensuing  3l9t  of  July,  when  the  Princess  was 
seized  with  the  pains  of  childbirth.  It  was  not  till  less  than  a  month 
before  that  he  had  deigned  to  send  the  King  and  Queen  any  an- 
nouncement of  the  approaching  event.  The  whole  Royal  Family 
were  then  at  Hampton  Court,  and  all  proper  attendance  for  Her 
Boyal  Highness  was  awaiting  her  first  summons.  Nevertheless,  no 
sooner  did  her  pains  begin,  than  the  Prince,  to  the  imminent  danger 
of  her  life,  hurried  her  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  London,  to  the 
unaired  palace  of  St.  James's,  without  the  slightest  intimation  to  the 
King  and  Queen,  or  to  any  of  the  great  officers  of  state  whom  cus- 
tom required  to  be  present  on  such  occasions.  The  King,  however, 
hearing  of  this  abrupt  departure,  immediately  despatched  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  Lord  Harrington  to  attend  the  birth;  but  they  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  Princess  was  delivered  of  a  daughter.  The  be- 
haviour of  Frederick  to  the  Queen  (for,  on  the  first  notice  of  her 
son's  exploit,  she  too  had  hastened  to  St.  James's,  and  was  with  the 
Princess  at  seven  in  the  morning),  is  recorded  by  no  better  authority 
than  Horace  Walpole's,  but  seems  highly  probable,  and  well  according 

*  See  Hallam'B  Constit  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  338. 
f  Dodington's  Narrative. 
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irith  the  rest  of  his  conduct.  ^^The  gracioiis  prince,  so  far  from  at- 
tempting an  apology,  spoke  not  a  word  to  his  mother;  but,  on  her 
retreat,  gave  her  his  hand,  led  her  into  the  street  to  her  coach — ' 
still  dmnb;  but,  a  crowd  bein^  assembled  at  the  gate,  he  kneeled 
down  in  the  dirt,  and  humbly  kissed  Her  Majesty's  hand!  Her  in- 
dignation must  have  shrunk  into  contempt!''*  ^ 

Such  feelings  might,  indeed,  be  justified  by  such  actions.  What 
can  we  think  of  him  who  runs  the  risk  to  lose  his  wife,  rather  than 
not  insult  his  father ;  and  who  contrives  to  prove  himself  by  one  act 
a  careless  husband,  a  froward  son,  and  a  foolish  politician?  Fre- 
derick very  soon  found  it  requisite,  for  the  sake  of  public  opinion,  to 
offer  his  parents  many  humble  submissions  and  apologies.  He  had 
no  better  excuse  to  make,  than  that  the  Princess  was  taken  iU  sooner 
than  had  been  expected ;  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  remove  her 
towards  the  best  assistance,  rather  than  await  its  coming ;  and  that, 
in  his  hurry,  he  had  forgotten  to  apprise  their  Majesties.  No  one 
gave  the  slightest  credit  to  these  pretexts :  it  was  evidently  a  settled 
and  concerted  design — ^the  fruit  of  that  sort  of  stupid  cunning  by 
which  men  so  often  overreach  themselves.  We  may  conjecture  what 
was  the  language  of  his  enemies  on  this  transaction,  when  we  find 
the  strong  disapprobation  even  of  his  friends.  Thus  Bolingbroke 
writes  to  Wyndham  from  France: — "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  the  plausi- 
bility or  the  popularity  of  the  present  occasion  of  rupture.  He  hur- 
ries his  wife  from  Court  when  she  is  upon  the  point  of  being  delivered 
of  her  first  child.  His  father  swells,  struts,  and  storms.  He  con- 
fesses his  rashness,  and  asks  pardon  in  the  terms  of  one  who  owns 
himself  in  the  wrong.  Besides  that  all  this  appears  to  me  boyish,  it 
is  purely  domestic,  and  there  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  to 
interest  the  public  in  the  cause  of  His  Koyal  Highness.''t 

The  Prince's  apologies  were  now  so  humble  and  so  numerous,  that 
they  should  perhaps  have  made  some  impression  upon  the  King;  at 
least,  have  induced  him  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  avoid  a 
total  and  public  separation ;  but,  as  the  son  had  been  disrespectful 
and  untoward,  so  was  the  father  harsh.  Lord  Hardwicke  earnestly 
endeavoured  still  to  reconcile  them;  while  Walpole,  very  little  to  hid 
honour,  took  the  contrary  course.  It  is  admitted  that,  far  from 
striving  to  close,  he  wished  to  keep  open  the  breach,  fearing  lest  his 
own  removal  might  be  among  the  terms  of  a  reconciliation.^  He 
urged,  that  the  King  had  now  an  advantage,  by  the  Prince  having 
put  himself  so  much  in  the  wrong ;  which  advantage  ought  not  to  be 
parted  with.  Thus  preventing  (it  was  an  easy  task)  the  King's  pas- 
sion from  cooling,  he  drew  up  in  his  name,  and  by  his  order,  a 

*  Reminisoenoes,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  309.    He  repeats  the  same  story  in  hie  Memoirs, 
vol.  i.  p.  64. 
t  Letter,  October  13,  1737.  X  Code's  Life,  p.  539. 


'  [Walpole's  story  is  oonfirmed  in  all  essential  particalars  hy  **  Lord  Hervey*s  Memoirs 
of  the  Reign,"  chap,  xxziv. :  the  only  inaocuracy  beini;  that  the  incident  was  on  the  ocoih 
sioQ  of  another  visit  from  the  Queen  some  days  later.] 
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message  to  the  Prince  in  very  violent  terms,  it  being  better,  said 
Walpole,  ^Ho  take  it  short  at  first.''  The  language  was  afterwards 
greatly  softened  at  Lord  Hardwicke's  interposition ;  but  it  still  re- 
mained sufficiently  strong:  it  drew  an  angry  picture  of  the  Prince's 
conduct;  declared  that  the  King  would  receive  no  reply;  and  in- 
formed him,  ^'It  is  my  pleasure  that  you  leave  St.  James's,  with  all 
your  family."  This  message,  signed  by  the  King,  was  delivered  to 
the  Prince  on  the  10th  of  September.  It  being  peremptory,  Fre- 
derick retired  from  the  palace,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Norfolk 
House,  St.  James's  Square,  which  immediately  became  the  centre  of 
all  opposition  and  political  intrigue.  The  King  issued  an  order,  that 
no  persons  who  paid  their  court  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  should 
be  admitted  to  his  presence ;  and  an  official  circular  was  sent  to  each 
of  the  foreign  ministers,  containing  the  whole  correspondence  that 
had  passed  in  this  unfortunate  transaction.^ 

Such  was  the  public  estrangement  between  George  the  Second 
and  his  son,  nearly  resembling  in  its  particulars  the  estrangement, 
twenty  years  before,  between  the  same  monarch  and  his  father.*  A 
christening  was  the  occasion  of  the  first ;  a  childbirth  of  the  latter. 
In  both  cases  was  the  heir  apparent  commanded  to  quit  the  Royal 
palace;  in  both  was  the  scandal  trumpeted  to  all  Europe,  through 
the  foreign  ministers.  Yet,  amidst  all  this  liberality  of  disclosures, 
it  appears  that,  as  in  most  domestic  quarrels,  there  still  remained 
some  secrets  untold.  "Sir  Robert  Walpole  informed  me,"  writes 
Lord  Hardwicke,  "  of  certain  passages  between  the  E^ng  and  him- 
self, and  between  the  Queen  and  the  Prince,  of  too  high  and  secret 
a  nature  even  to  be  trusted  to  this  narrative ;  but  from  thence  I  found 
great  reason  to  think,  that  this  unhappy  difierence  between  the  Bang 
and  Queen  and  His  Royal  Highness  turned  upon  some  points  of  a 
more  interesting  and  important  nature  than  have  hitherto  appeared." 

There  was  one  point  on  which  at  the  time  all  parties  held  the  same 
language, — that  union  in  the  Royal  family  was  most  essential  to  its 
own  interest  and  preservation.  This  we  find  assumed  on  all  sides  as  an 
indisputable  axiom.  Yet,  strange  as  it  seems,  this  quarrel,  so  unani- 
mously deplored  by  the  fiiends  to  the  dynasty,  as  a  heavy  blow  to  it, 
tended,  in  fact,  in  no  small  degree  to  its  security.  The  Tories,  who 
had  hitherto  considered  their  party  as  under  a  perpetual  exclusion 
from  office  and  power,  who  saw  no  glimmering  of  light  for  them- 
selves, except  through  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  had  been  ready 
to  join  the  Jacobites  in  their  most  desperate  designs.  They  would 
have  given  secret  encouragement  to  any  conspiracy,  and  perhaps 
public  support  to  any  rebellion.    Very  many  amongst  them  indeed 

•  Seeafi/e,p.216. 


'  [After  the  Prince's  departure  from  St  James's,  **  the  next  morning,"  says  Lord  Her^ 
Tey,  **the  Queen  at  breakfast,  every  now  and  then  repeated,  *  /  hope  in  God  J  diaU  tmer 
set  him  agamf  and  the  King,  among  other  paternal  doucain  in  his  valediction  to  his  son, 
said,  '  Thank  God,  to-morrow  night  the  puppy  will  be  out  of  my  house.' "  Memoirs  of 
the  fieign  of  George  the  Seoond,  chap,  xzxv.] 
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were  attached  to  the  Pretender,  not  as  a  canse  of  hope,  bnt  as  a  oanse 
of  principle ;  because  they  believed,  however  mistakenly,  in  his  right; 
because  the  spirit  of  the  gallant  and  noble-minded  and  mnch  endur- 
ing Cavaliers  was  yet  alive  within  them ;  and  these  men  were  not  to 
be  won  over.  Bnt  there  were  also  not  a  few  who  saw  with  pleasure  a 
far  easier  and  safer  avenne  to  power  open  in  the  favour  of  Frederick, 
who  detached  themselves  from  their  dangerous  foreign  connection, 
became  reconciled  to  the  dynasty,  and  began  to  await  the  death  of 
George  instead  of  his  dethronement. 

The  separation  in  the  Royal  family  was  followed,  in  only  a  few 
weeks,  by  the  unexpected  death  of  the  amiable  and  excellent  Queen. 
Her  complaint  was  a  rupture,  which  false  delicacy  had  always  in- 
duced her  to  conceal  from  her  attendants.  Lady  Sundon  alone  had 
some  years  before  surprised  the  secret,  and  thereby  risen  to  great 
influence  over  her  Royal  mistress.  Her  real  situation  being  thus  un- 
known to  her  physicians,  they  treated  it  as  gout  in  the  stomach,  and 
prescribed  remedies  which  heightened  the  malady.  When  it  was  at 
length  disclosed  to  them  it  was  already  beyond  their  skill.  One  of 
the  surgeons  declared,  that  if  he  had  known  it  two  days  sooner,  Her 
Majesty  should  have  been  walking  about  the  next  day.  She  died 
on  the  20th  of  November,  to  the  deep  and  lasting  grief,  not  only  of 
the  King,  but  of  the  nation.  Her  last  days,  though  racked  with 
pain,  were  courageously  and  patiently  borne,  and  set  forth,  in  the 
highest  degree,  temper,  magnanimity,  affection  for  her  family,  and 
resignation  to  God.  Once,  we  are  told,  after  a  most  painful  opera- 
tion, she  became  apprehensive  that  the  agony  had  wrung  from  her 
some  peevish  expressions,  and  reproached  herself  with  them.  She 
took  a  tender  leave  of  the  King,  and  recommended  her  servants  to 
his  future  favour,  extending  her  concern  even  to  the  lowest.  To 
Walpole  she  is  reported  to  have  said, — "  I  hope  you  will  never  desert 
the  King,  but  continue  to  serve  him  with  your  usual  fidelitv;"  and, 
pointing  to  her  husband,  she  added,  ^'  I  recommend  His  Majesty  to 
you."* 

Yet  the  death-bed  of  this  high-minded  Princess  was  not  wholly 
free  from  blame,  still  less  from  the  malignant  exaggerations  of  party. 
She  was  censured  as  implacable  in  hatred  even  to  her  dying  moments: 
as  refasing  her  pardon  to  her  son,  who,  it  was  added,  had  sent  humbly 
to  beseech  her  blessing.  "And  unforgiving,  unforgiven  dies!"  cries 
Chesterfield  in  some  powerful  lines  circulated  at  the  time.  With 
still  more  bitterness,  Pope  veils  his  satire  beneath  pretended  praise.* 
The  real  truth  seems  to  be,  as  we  find  it  stated  in  a  letter  only  two 
days  afterwards,  that  "  she  absolutely  refused  to  see  the  Prince  of 

*  *<  Hang  the  sad  Terse  on  Carolina's  urn, 

And  bail  her  passage  to  the  realms  of  rest, 
All  parts  perform'di  and  all  her  €hUdr€n  hUst'dP 

Epilogue  to  Satires. 


'  [For  a  ghastly  narrative  of  Queen  Caroline's  illness  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
death  bed,  see  the  cloeing  chapters  of  Lord  Herrey's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign.] 
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Wftles,  nor  oo^Id  the  Arohbiahop  of  Canterbury,  wben  he  gave  her 
the  sacramenty  prevail  on  her,  though  she  said  she  heartily  forgave 
the  Prinoe."*  In  justice,  however,  to  her  memory,  we  would  not 
forget  how  recent  were  the  Prince's  insults,  and  how  sealously  he 
had  seised  every  occasion  to  treat  her  with  studied  slight  and  dis- 
respect. 

if,  indeed,  we  could  trust  the  assurances  of  Horace  Walpole,  Lord 
Orford,  to  Mr.  Ooze,  we  might  assert,  that  the  Queen  had  sent 
both  her  forgiveness  and  her  blessing  to  her  son,  and  said  that  she 
would  have  seen  him  with  pleasure  had  she  not  feared  to  irritate  the 
King.f^  But  the  authority  of  Horace  Walpole  will  seldom  weigh 
with  a  dispassionate  historian,  unless  when  confirmed,  or,  at  least, 
not  opposed,  by  others.  As  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Hallam  on 
another  occasion,  '^  his  want  of  accuracy  or  veracity,  or  both,  is  so 
palpable  (above  all  in  his  verbal  communications),  that  no  great 
stress  can  be  laid  upon  his  testimony.''^ 

During  the  ten  years  (from  1727  till  1787)  in  which  Queen  Caro- 
line wielded  so  great  an  influence  over  public  business,  it  continued 
to  flow  in  a  smooth  and  uniform  current,  seldom  broken  by  obstacles, 
and  bearing  along  comparatively  few  materials  for  history.  Yet  the 
periods  which  seem  the  most  barren  of  striking  incidents  are  some- 
times the  most  fruitful  of  great  results ;  and  I  shall  here  pause  in 
my  narrative  to  trace,  first,  the  progress  of  Litbbaiubb,  and  next 
the  origin  and  growth  of  Methodism. 


•  Mr.  Charles  Ford  to  SwiA,  NoTembei  22,  1737. 
Coxe's  Life,  p.  550. 
Constit.  Hist  vol.  iii.  p.  383. 


J 


1  ["  I  fear,"  says  Mr.  Croker,  in  a  note  to  chap,  xzxix.  of  Herye7*8  Memoirs,  **  I  fear 
Lord  Hervey's  siienoe  must  be  taken  as  strong  evidence  against  Horace  Walpole's  apo- 
logetical  statement  It  is  probable  and  might  have  passed  at  the  interview  which  Sir 
Robert  had  with  the  Queen  alone,  and  he  may,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  have  repeated  it 
at  the  time  to  Lord  Hervey;  but  as  the  town  had  a  story  of  the  same  kind  (Ford's  letter 
to  Swift,  22d  Nov.),  his  Lordship  could  hardly  have  failed  to  hear  it,  and  would  sorely 
have  related  it,  had  it  been  true." 

The  Queen,  it  appears,  did  not  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Hie 
last  word  she  spoke  was  **i¥ay."] 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

UTEBATURE. 

Throughout  all  the  states  of  Europe,  the  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  nearly  the  same.  The  usual  fault  of  a  barbarous  period 
is  not  so  much  the  absence  as  the  false  direction  of  learning  and  re- 
search, which  vraste  themselves  on  subjects  either  beneath  the  notice, 
or  above  the  comprehension,  of  man.  In  Spain  and  in  Italy,  as  in 
France  and  England,  the  learned  few,  five  centuries  ago,  e(]^ually 
lost  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  trod  in  the 
beaten  track  of  Aristotle;  while  their  lighter  hours  were  amused 
with  Latin  quibbles  and  Leonine  verses.     But  when,  towards  the 

^ear  1500,  the  human  mind  burst  forth  from  its  trammels,  and  the 
uman  intellect  was  stirred  to  its  inmost  depths;  when,  at  nearly 
one  and  the  same  period,  printing  was  diffused,  America  discovered, 
and  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  reformed;  then  was  a  new  and 
original  impulse  every  where  given  to  genius.  And .  thus,  in  the 
next  generation,  almost  every  people  began  to  possess  a  separate 
and  distinctive  literature  of  its  own.  No  where  did  there  gather  a 
brighter  galaxy  of  genius  than  in  England  during  the  era  of  Eliza- 
beth: it  is  bv  those  great  old  writers  that  our  language  was  raised 
and  dignified;  it  is  from  that  ''pure  well  of  English  undefiled,''  that 
all  successive  generations  will  draw  with  a  quenchless  thirst  and  in 
inexhaustible  profusion. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  most  of  our  writers, 
trusting  less,  and  having  less  reason  to  trust,  their  own  inspirations, 
began  to  look  abroad  for  models.  The  literature  of  Spain  was  then 
eagerly  sought  and  studied,  and  by  its  faults  infected  ours.  Had  it 
been  studied  in  a  more  discriminating  spirit,  our  writers  might  have 
advantageously  borrowed  that  remarkable  nobility  and  loftiness  of 
sentiment  which  pervades  it,  or  those  romai^ic  traces  of  Eastern 
poetry  which  yet  linger  in  the  land  of  the  Moors.  Thus  that  beau- 
tiful fable  of  the  Loves  of  the  Rose  and  Nightingale,  first  made 
known  to  us,  I  think,  by  Lady  Mary  Montagu,  in  a  translation  of  a 
Turkish  ode,*  and  since  so  often  sung  and  so  highly  adorned  by  the 
muse  of  Byron,t  might  have  been  found,  two  centuries  ago,  in  the 

*  See  her  letter  to  Pope,  April  1,  1717. 

f  The  GiaooTi  ▼.  SI.    The  finde  of  Abjdos,  oonclnaioD,  &a 
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Spanish  verse  of  Calderon.^  But  the  English  imitators  rather  pre* 
ferred  to  fix  on  the  fanciful  conceits  and  forced  allegories — the  aou- 
PEZAS  (to  use  their  own  expression)  of  the  Spaniards;  as  when  the 
same  Calderon  compares  the  sun  setting  beneath  light  clouds  to  a 
golden  corpse  entombed  in  a  silver  monument  If  Such  wild  shoots 
of  fancy,  which  had  also  struck  deep  root  in  Italy,  the  wits  of  Charles 
the  First  laboured,  and  not  without  effect,  to  transplant  among  us. 

As  under  Charles  the  First  the  national  taste  was  corrupted  by 
the  example  of  Spain,  so  was  it  under  Charles  the  Second  by  the 
example  of  France.  The  king's  youth  had  been  passed  in  that 
country:  its  literature,  and  his  inclinations,  equally  pointed  to  gal- 
lantry; and  the  gay  wit  of  St.  Evremond  and  Grammont  sparkled 
at  his  Court.  Nor  was  the  nation  ill  prepared  to  receive  them. 
The  gloomy  thraldom  of  the  Puritans  had  weighed  especially  upon 
our  stage ;  and  the  pressure  once  removed,  it  flew  too  high  by  the 
rebound.^  Thus  it  happened  that  a  general  licentiousness  began  to 
prevail  amongst  authors,  and  that  even  the  genius  of  Dryden  cannot 
shield  his  plays  from  just  reproach.  Kay,  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  went  far  beyond  his  models.  It  is  not  so  much  any  rap- 
turous descriptions,  or  overflowings  of  ardent  passion,  that  we  find 
to  condemn;  but  his  favourite  heroes,  his  Woodalls  and  his  Wild- 
bloods*  display  a  low,  hard,  ruffianly  coarseness — a  taste  for  almost 
every  thing  base,  which  there  is  seldom  any  touch  of  generosity  or 
kindness  to  redeem.  A  legion  of  other  writers  could  emulate  the 
coarseness,  though  not  the  wit,  of  a  Dryden;  and  as  Liberty  had 
just  run  riot,  so  did  Gaiety  then. 

The  great  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  of  the  succeeding, 
happily  shunned  these  faults  of  the  last  century,  whether  derived 
from  Spain  or  from  France.  We  may  still,  indeed,  here  and  there 
detect  some  conceits  like  Cowley's,  some  license  like  Rochester's; 
but  these  are  few  and  rare:  the  current  ran  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  was  no  more  to  be  turned  by  some  exceptions,  than,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sublime  genius  of  MUton  could  guide  or  reform  the 

•  **  Campo,  sol,  airoyo,  rosa, 

Ave  que  canto  amo  rosa." 

Caldiroit,  El  Magico  Prodigum; 

a  most  remarkable  performance  ;  I  think,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  Faust, 

f  "  Quando  el  Sol  cayendo  vaya 
A  sepultarse  en  las  ondas, 
Que  entre  obscuras  nubes  pardas 
^1  gran  cadaver  de  oro 
Son  monumentoe  de  piata  I'' 


*  [See  remarks  on  the  degradation  of  the  Drama  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  in 
**SoutheyV'  Life  of  Cowper,  vol.  ii.  p.  112,  in  the  Chapter  (xii.)  entitled  **  Sketch  of  the 
progress  of  English  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper."  The  chapter  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  English  Poetry. 

Charles  Lamb,  in  a  note  on  Shirley,  in  his  **  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets," 
speaks  of  him  as  **  the  last  of  a  great  race,  all  of  whom  spoke  nearly  the  same  language, 
and  had  a  set  of  moral  feelings  and  notions  in  common.  A  new  language  and  quite  a 
new  turn  of  tragic  and  comic  interest  came  in  with  the  Restoration." — vol.  ii.  p.  119.] 
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taste  of  the  preceding  generation.  Wit  was  now  refined  Trom  its 
alloy.  Poetry  was  cleared  of  its  redundancies.  The  rules  both  of 
prose  and  of  the  drama  became  better  understood,  and  more  strictly 
followed.  It  was  sought  to  form,  and  not  merely  to  flatter,  the 
public  taste:  nor  did  genius,  when  well  directed  in  its  flights,  soar 
less  high.  In  English  prose,  it  would  be  difScult  to  equal,  in  their 
various  departments,  "from  lively  to  severe,"  the  manner  of  Boling- 
broke,  Addison,  Atterbury,  and  Chesterfield.  Or  who  has  ever 
exceeded  in  their  difierent  styles  and  subjects  the  poetry  of  Pope, 
Swift,  Gay,  and  Prior?  By  these,  and  such  as  these,  was  our  litera- 
ture enriched  and  refined,  and  our  language  almost  finally  formed. 
It  was  immediately  after  them  that  a  genius  not  inferior  to  theirs 
compiled  that  celebrated  Dictionary,  which,  first  published  in  1755, 
has  ever  since  been  esteemed  as  the  standard  of  the  English  tongue. 
Since  that  time  new  words  or  phrases  have  been  but  seldom  at- 
tempted, and  still  more  seldom  received  and  acknowledged.  Tet, 
.notwithstanding  the  advantages  that  attend  a  fixed  and  final  standard, 
I  still  hope  that  the  door  is  not  wholly  closed  against  foreign  words, 
as  aliens,  but  that  some  of  real  value  may  be  received  as  denizens, 
and  allowed  to  rank  with  the  King's  English.  How  advantageously 
might  not  several  be  chosen,  especially  from  the  parent  German 
stock!  Who  would  not  wish,  for  example,  that  some  writers  of  suf- 
ficient authority  would  adopt  and  make  our  own  the  Teutonic  term 
FATHERLAND,  which  not  Only  expresses  in  one  word  a  nativb 
COUNTRY,  but  comprises  the  reason  why  we  love  it! — But  let  me 
return  from  this  short  digression.^ 

If  then  we  compare  as  a  body  the  literary  men  under  Queen  Anne 
and  George  the  First,  with  those  under  the  two  Charleses,  we  shall 
find  a  great  and  manifest  improvement.  If  we  compare  them  with 
the  older  writers  of  the  era  of  Elizabeth,  we  shall,  I  think,  pronounce 
them  to  have  less  loftiness  and  genius,  but  far  more  correctness. 
This  judgment  was  once  so  universally  received,  that  it  might  almost 
be  considered  a  truism,  and  was  first  called  in  question  by  that  great 
and  good  man  to  whom  I  have  just  referred.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
preface  to  Shakspeare,  denies  the  superior  correctness  of  later  times, 
taking  issue  especially  upon  the  unities  of  time  and  place  in  dramatic 
composition.  The  want  of  these  unities,  he  argues,  is  no  defect,  nor 
their  attainment  of  any  value;  they  are  rules  that  "arise  evidently 
from  false  assumptions."  When  Johnson  wrote,  those  rules  were 
so  universally  honoured,  and  sanctioned  by  such  high  authorities, 
that  he  declares  himself  "almost  frighted  at  his  own  temerity,  and 
ready  to  sink  down  in  reverential  silence."  So  completely  has  the 
public  judgment  veered  round  since  his  times,  and  so  much  has  his 
own  been  adopted,  that  perhaps  the  same  expressions  might  now  be 
as  appropriate  in  venturing  to  allege  some  reasons  for  the  opposite 
opinion. 

'  [See  some  excellent  observations  on  the  subject  of  iDtrodnctkm  of  new  words  wnd 
the  growth  of  language  in  the  **  Guesses  at  Trath.'*— p.  270,  etc.] 
YOL.  L  2d 
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In  the  first  place,  I  would  endeavour  to  clear  away  the  objection 
80  often  urged,  that  a  respect  for  these  unities  implies  a  coldness  or 
distaste  for  Shakspeare  and  our  great  old  dramatists.  Surely  no 
such  consequence  can  be  fairly  deduced.  To  maintain  the  general 
rule  is  quite  compatible  with  the  highest  admiration  for  particular 
exceptions.  Let  us  admit  that  Shakspeare  was  most  great,  not  only 
in  spite  of  his  irregularity,  but  even,  sometimes,  if  you  will,  by  and 
through  his  irregularity;  should  we  therefore  proclaim  irregularity 
as  our  future  rule?  Thus,  in  Dryden,  we  may  admit  that  such  in- 
correct rhymes  as  FORM  and  man — gone  and  soon,*  are  combined 
in  such  beautiful  couplets  as  to  make  us  forget  their  incorrectness; 
nay,  that  without  the  incorrectness  we  might  have  lost  the  beauty. 
But  does  it  follow  that  these  rhymes  should  be  allowed  in  all  suc- 
ceeding poets?  In  like  manner,  who  that  has  beheld  the  Alhambra 
in  all  its  glories  of  gold  and  azure;  with  its  forests  of  slender  marble 
pillars,  and  its  fretwork  of  high  emblazoned  walls,  has  not  stood  en- 
tranced before  that  happy  deviation  from  all  architectural  rules? 
But  does  it  follow  that  we  should  burn  Yitruvius? 

The  argument  of  Dr.  Johnson  is,  that  no  dramatic  representation 
is  ever  mistaken  for  truth,  and  that,  therefore,  as  the  spectator  does 
not  really  imagine  himself  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  act,  there  is 
nothing  to  startle  him  at  finding  the  second  act  transferred  to  Rome* 
tFor  the  same  reason,  he  maintains  that  the  second  act  may  repre- 
sent events  that  happened  several  years  after  the  first.  "The  spec- 
tators," says  Johnson,  "are  always  in  their  senses,  and  know  from 
first  to  last  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that  the  players  are 
only  players."  But  does  not  this  argument,  in  fact,  amount  to  this 
— that  art  is  not  perfect,  and  that  therefore  there  should  be  no  art 
at  all?  Johnson  himself,  on  another  subject,  has  told  us  that  "per- 
fection is  unattainable,  but  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  may  be 
made."t  ^^9  likewise,  in  the  stage,  the  object  is  complete  illusion; 
to  draw  the  spectator  as  nearly  as  possible  into  the  idea  that  those 
are  no  feigned  sorrows  which  he  sees;  that  a  real  Iphigenia  stands 
weeping  before  him;  that  a  real  Cato  has  pierced  his  heroic  breast^ 
The  success,  it  is  true,  always  falls  short  of  this  perfection,  but  the 
nearer  it  is  attained  the  more  do  we  applaud.  The  more  tears  are 
drawn  from  the  audience;  the  more  they  are  induced,  either  by  the 
genius  of  the  poet  or  the  skill  of  the  player,  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  characters  upon  the  stage,  and  to  feel  for  them  as  they 
would  for  real  sufferers ;  the  closer  we  attain  this  point,  the  closer 
do  we  come  to  the  aim  which  is  set  before  us.     Follow  out  the  prin- 

*  "  Our  thoughtless  sex  is  caught  by  outward  form^ 
And  empty  noise,  and  loves  itself  in  WMnr 

"  Each  has  his  share  of  good,  and  when  'tis  gont, 
The  guest,  though  hungry,  cannot  rise  too  kwil" 
t  AdTertisement  to  the  fourth  edition  of  the  English  Dictionary. 


*  [See  on  the  subject  of  imitation  in  "Art,"  Coleridge's  Literary  Remains,  vol.  i.  p. 
fiSO,  eto.,  Lecture  liii.  on  **  Poesy  or  Art"] 
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ciple  of  Br.  Johnson,  and  joa  will  find  no  reason  left  why  costmne 
should  be  rightly  observed,  why  Iphigenia  might  not  appear  in  a 
hoop  and  Cato  in  a  frock  coat!  If  you  are  not  to  strive  at  illusion 
— we  might  argue  on  his  own  maxims — you  need  care  only  for  the 
beauty  of  the  poem  and  the  merit  of  the  recitation,  and  every  thing 
tending  only  to  the  illusion,  like  dress,  may  be  discarded.  Or,  how 
would  the  argument  of  Dr.  Johnson  hold,  if  applied  to  any  other  of 
the  fine  arts:  A  painter,  in  like  manner,  knows  that  the  landscape 
or  the  portrait  on  his  easel  will  never  be  mistaken  for  the  real  country 
or  the  real  man,  but  he  knows,  also,  that  it  is  his  business  to  make 
them  as  like  as  possible;  to  bring  us  as  nearly  as  he  can  to  mistake 
them  for  the  reality.  Nor  does  any  critic  attempt  to  excuse  glarinff 
faults  of  proportion  and  perspective  by  saying,  that  it  would,  at  aU 
events,  be  impossible  to  mistake  the  painting  for  the  object,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  superfluous  to  labour  for  illusion.^ 

Nay,  more,  Johnson  himself  seems  scarcely  persuaded  by  his  own 
arguments,  for,  in  his  Life  of  Rowe,  he  condemns  that  poet  for  the 
breach  of  a  rule  that  can  only  be  defended  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  unities.  ''  To  change  the  scene,  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  mid- 
dle of  an  act,  is  to  add  more  acts  t6  the  play,  since  an  act  is  so  much 
of  the  business  as  is  transacted  without  intermission.''  But  why 
seek  the  illusion,  in  this  single  point,  when  you  disclaim  it  in  others? 
— So  shifting  and  uncertain  appears  the  ground  which  this  great, 
critic,  so  seldom  erroneous  in  his  judgments,  has  on  this  subject  as- 
sumed! 

If,  however,  such  a  question  were  to  be  decided  by  authorities, 
instead  of  arguments,  I  might  put  into  the  scale  against  Johnson's 
opinion,  and  since  his  time,  the  three  great  names  of  Alfieri,  Schil- 
ler, and  Byron.  None  of  these,  so  far  as  we  can  learn  from  their 
lives,  had  any  peculiar  fondness  for  rules  and  restraints.  Yet  of  the 
rules  of  unity  they  saw  the  advantage  so  clearly,  as  to  adhere  to 
them  most  carefully.  Schiller,  indeed,  in  his  earlier  pieces  (Die 
Rauber  especially),  gave  himself  more  license,  but  as  his  judgment 
matured,  his  regularity  of  design  increased. 

But  it  is  asked,  why,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  impose  any  restraints, 
any  barriers  on  genius  ? — It  is  not  considered  that  a  great  part  of 
the  beauty  may  arise  from  these  very  barriers.  Like  the  embank- 
ments of  a  stream,  they  contract  the  channel  only  to  give  greater 
depth  and  strength  to  the  current.  Thus,  in  like  manner,  rhymes 
are  shackles  on  the  poet.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  pretended,  that  on 
all  subjects,  and  in  all  cases,  blank  verse  is  therefore  preferable  to 
rhyme.  Nay,  even  in  blank  verse  the  metre  itself  is  a  restraint. 
Those  sons  of  freedom,  however,  who,  instead  of  rhyme,  have  written 
blank  verse  or  blanker  prose,  have  not  always  proved  the  greatest 
favourites  with  posterity.     In  all  these  cases  we  are  to  consider  not 

*  [See  the  maslerly  disquisitions  on  the  subject  here  incidentally  referred  to,  in  several 
chapters  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  "  Modern  Painters,  by  a  Graduate  of  Oxford,"— a  work  of  th« 
truest  philosophy  on  the  Fine  Arts.] 
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the  degree  of  trouble  to  him  who  writes,  but  the  degree  of  pleasiire 
to  those  who  read.^ 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  any  large  breach  of  the  unities 
is  usually  attended  by  some  clumsiness  in  the  announcement  of  it. 
This  does  not  apply  so  much,  if  at  all,  to  slight  deviations.  Where 
the  scene  is  transferred  to  a  neighbouring  spot,  or  to  the  next  day, 
we  seldom  need  any  explanation.  But  when  the  poet  changes  the 
scene  from  Alexandria  to  Rome,  he  must  make  his  characters  tell 
us  that  we  are  at  Rome.  When  he  leaps  over  some  years,  his  cha- 
racters must  in  like  manner  become  chronologists.  Such  news  seldom 
comes  naturally  into  the  dialogue :  it  appears  forced  and  constrained, 
and  too  often  reminds  us  of  that  scene  in  the  Critic,  where  the  two 
officers  at  Tilbury  Fort  inform  one  another  that  Qaeen  Elizabeth  is 
their  sovereign,  and  that  the  English  hold  the  Protestant  faith ! 

It  is  said,  however,  and  with  great  truth,  that  some  cases  will 
occur,  in  which  you  must  relinquish  beauties,  unless  you  will  break 
these  rules.  Here,  however,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  we  must  weigh 
one  advantage  against  the  other ;  and  whenever  the  beauties  to  be 
attained  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  unities  are  really  sufficient  to  warrant 
that  sacrifice,  let  no  one  doubt  or  hesitate  to  make  it.  Thus,  in  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  nature  of  the  story  seems  utterly  to  preclude  the  unities 
of  either  time  or  place.  This  was  felt  by  Schiller ;  and  who  that 
reads  his  noble  tragedy  will  not  rejoice  that  he  has  ventured  to 
^'  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art !"  Thus  again  in  Marino 
Faliero,  the  unity  of  place  might  have  been  still  more  strictly  ob- 
served, had  the  Doge  in  the  third  act  convened  the  conspirators  in 
his  palace,  instead  of  going  forth  to  meet  them.  But  this  would 
have  lost  us  a  splendid  scene ;  and  the  latter  course  was  therefore 
wisely  preferred  by  Lord  Byron,  as  is  told  us  by  himself  in  his  pre- 
&ce.  In  fact,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  small  temptation  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  writer  for  changing  the  scene  to  a  short  distance 
either  of  time  or  space.  Then  the  illusion  is  but  slightly  disturbed, 
and  soon  restored;  and  the  audience  not  shocked  by  any  breach  of 
probability.  In  the  Siege  of  Calais,  for  example,  we  not  only  for- 
give, but  even  expect,  that  the  scene  should  pass  sometimes  without 
and  sometimes  within  the  walls.  But  where  the  action  is  made  to 
extend  Over  several  years,  or  several  hundred  miles ;  when,  as  in  the 
Winter's  Tale,  we  find  a  child  not  born  in  the  first  act,  married  in 
the  fifth:  then  I  certainly  think  that  the  mind  of  the  spectator  re- 
coils from  the  supposition,  and  that  none  but  the  very  highest  beau- 
ties of  composition  can  redeem  such  an  error  of  design. 

I  think  also,  that  the  cases  are  by  no  means  numerous,  where  any 
large  departure  from  the  unities  is  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the 
play.  Take  the  instance  of  Othello.  Had  it  been  attempted  to  make 
that  play  regular,  the  first  act  must  have  been  laid  like  the  four 

'  [See  tome  admimble  reflections  on  the  philosophj'  of  poetic  metre,  in  connectioo 
with  the  Btrict  restraints  of  the  structure  of  the  Sonnet  («  Ratio  Jhrmul^i  t   ' 
lorif'O  in  Mr.  Keble's  "  Pneltctwna,"  vol.  u.  pp.  472—4,  PraL  xxiv.] 
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others,  at  Cyprus,  and  the  erents  at  Venice  left  to  Othello  or  Desde- 
mona  to  relate.  But  would  this  necessarily  have  been  a  blemish  ? 
In  epic  poems  it  is  admitted  as  a  beauty,  that  part  of  the  story  should 
be  told  by  the  hero,  while  the  rest  is  left  to  the  narration  of  the  poet. 
The  same  variety  is  not  without  its  charm  in  tragedy.  If  we  ima- 
gine, not  what  we  ourselves  could  do,  but  what  the  genius  of  a  Shaks- 
peare  could  achieve,  we  shall  perhaps  in  this,  and  in  like  cases,  form 
to  ourselves  an  idea  of  what  might  have  been,  not  below  the  works 
which  actually  exist. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  would  not  forego  any  beauty  of  description, 
or  development  of  character  for  the  sake  of  the  unities.^  But  where, 
without  loss  or  detriment,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  them,  I  certainly 
think  them  an  additional  charm  to  the  public,  an  additional  merit  in 
the  poet.  I  would  advise  a  writer  to  seek  them,  not  to  sacrifice  to 
them.  It  is  on  the  same  nrinciple,  that  in  versifying  he  should  make 
every  attempt  to  find  a  perfect  rhyme  before  he  uses  a  defective  one. 
But  if  he  cannot  find  any  of  the  former,  I  would  rather  bear  a  faulty 
rhyme  than  lose  a  noble  thought. 

In  our  own  times,  not  merely  has  the  depreciation  of  the  unities 
gained  ground,  but  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Anne  have  been  censured 
as  carrying  too  far  the  smoothness  and  correctness  of  versification.* 
Pope  especially,  as  the  foremost  of  this  class,  has  been  nibbled  at 
by  men  whom,  when  alive,  a  single  brandish  of  his  pen  would  have 
silenced  and  struck  down.  He  has  been  denied  imagination,  variety, 
true  poetic  genius,  and  allowed  scarce  anything  beyond  the  talent  of 
harmonious  numbers !  But  his  defence  has  been  prompt! v  under- 
taken by  gifted  hands,  and  conducted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself 
and  of  them.  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  has,  with  generous  spirit  and 
admirable* sense,  vindicated  our  British  Horace.*  Lord  Byron  point- 
edly observes,  that  Pope  is  the  only  poet  whose  very  faultlessness 
has  been  urged  as  his  reproach,  and  that  he  is  only  blamed  as  Aris- 
tides  was  banished,  because  the  world  are  weary  of  hearing  him  called 
the  Just.  Nay,  so  eager  was  Byron  to  do  justice  to  his  predecessor, 
that  he  became  unjust  to  himself:  he  compares  the  poetry  of  the 
last  century  to  the  Parthenon,  and  that  of  his  own  times  to  a  Turkii^h 

*  Essay  on  English  Poetry,  pp.  260—268,  ed.  1819. 


*  [See  in  connection  with  this  subject  Coleridge's  Literary  Remains,  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  etc., 
Ihr  a  contrast  between  the  Greek  and  the  English  Drama,  in  his  "  Recapitulation  and 
Summary  of  the  Characteristics  of  Shakspeare's  Dramas."] 

*  [At  an  earlier  time  than  that  referred  to  in  the  text  the  poet  Cowper  wrote :  "  I 
know  that  the  ears  of  modem  verse  writers  are  delicate  to  an  excess,  and  their  readers 
are  troubled  with  the  same  squeamishness  as  themselves ;  so  that  if  a  line  do  not  run 
as  smooth  as  quicksilver,  they  are  offended.  A  critic  of  the  present  day  serves  a  poem 
as  a  cook  serves  a  dead  turkey,  when  she  fastens  the  legs  of  it  to  a  post,  and  draws  out 
all  the  sinews.  For  this  we  may  thank  Pope;  but  unless  we  could  imitate  him  in  the 
closeness  and  compactness  of  his  expression,  as  well  as  in  the  smoothness  of  his  num- 
bers, we  had  better  drop  the  imitation,  which  serves  nootlier  purpose  than  to  emasculate 
and  weaken  all  we  write.  Give  me  a  manly,  rough  line,  with  a  deal  of  meaning  in  it, 
rather  than  a  whole  poem  full  of  musical  periods,  that  have  nothing  but  their  oily  smooth- 
ness to  recommend  them."  An  undated  letter,  Southey's  Cow  per 's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p. 
347.] 
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mosque,  and  boasts,  that  though  he  had  assisted  in  rearing  the  gaudy 
and  fantastic  edifice,  he  had  ever  refrained  from  defacing  and  de- 
spoiling the  monuments  of  a  purer  taste.* 

The  real  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Pope's  was  not  the  highest  class 
of  poetry,  but  that  in  the  second  class  he  deserves  to  hold  the  rery 
highest  rank.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  this  class,  though  in- 
ferior in  the  scale  of  merit,  is  perhaps  more  generally  and  perma- 
nently pleasing  than  any  other.  Milton  was  undoubtedly  a  far 
greater  poet  than  Pope;  yet  Paradise  Lost  too  often  remains  praised 
but  unread  upon  the  shelf,  while  the  Moral  Essays  are  turned  over 
by  a  thousand  eager  hands.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  this  is  a 
right  taste;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is,  and  I  believe  ever  will  be,  the 
taste  of  the  larger  number  of  readers.  When  Pope  is  blamed  for 
wanting  the  highest  poetic  flights,  we  should  remember  that  such 
flights  did  not  accord  with  the  subjects  h^  had  chosen,  and  that  sub- 
limity misplaced  would  only  become  ridiculous.  Still  less  should  he 
be  condemned,  as  appears  his  frequent  fate,  only  because  his  imitat- 
ors, for  the  following  fifty  years,  were  for  the  most  part  tasteless  and 
insipid  copyists  of  his  harmony  without  his  sense;  or,  to  adopt  his 
own  expression,  "word-catchers  that  live  on  syllables,"  who  wrote, 
in  very  even-balanced  numbers,  very  chilling  love-verses  and  very 
innocent  satires !  All  this  is  true,  yet  all  this  reflects  no  discredit 
upon  Pope.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  great  writers  to  produce  many 
wretched  imitations,  and  to  become  the  model  of  all  the  aspirins 
dunces  of  their  day.  How  many  ponderous  epics  have  come  forth 
still-born  from  the  press  in  imitation  of  Milton !  In  our  own  time, 
what  fooleries  haveT)een  perpetrated,  with  Byron  for  their  model! 
What  shoals  of  would-be  Laras  and  Harolds!  How  many  an  ac- 
complished young  lady,  with  a  richly  bound  album,  has  thought  it 
fashionable  to  describe  herself  in  it  as  plunged  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  despair  and  hatred  to  mankind;  as  one  "who  dreads  the  dark- 
ness, and  yet  loathes  the  light" — who  claims  the  "brotherhood  of 
Cain" — whose  hours  are  "  all  tortured  into  ages!"  But  do  all  these 
mincing  dainty  miseries  recoil  against  the  illustrious  source  of  them, 
and  tarnish  his  great  poetic  name?*  And  why  then  is  Pope  alone 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  copyists?* 

•  Letter  on  the  Rev.  W.  Bowles. 


'  [See  the  thoiightful  estimate  of  the  chareeter  and  influence  of  Byron^B  Poetry,  by  the 
author  of  "  Philip  Van  Artavelde,"  in  the  preface  to  that  noble  drama.] 

'  [Pope's  influence,  particularly  on  the  diction  of  English  poetry,  is  thus  described  fay 
Southey : 

**  The  age  of  Pope  was  the  golden  age  of  poets,  but  it  was  the  pinchbeck  age  of  poetry. 
They  flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  public  and  private  patronage ;  the  art  meantime  was 
debased,  and  it  continued  to  be  so  as  long  as  Pope  continued  lord  of  the  ascendant  Mofe 
injury  was  not  done  to  the  taste  of  his  countrymen  by  Marino  in  Italy,  nor  by  Gongora 
in  Spain,  than  by  Pope  in  England.  The  mischief  was  effected  not  by  his  satirical  and 
moral  pieces,  for  these  entitle  him  to  the  highest  place  among  poets  of  his  class;  it  was 
by  his  Homer.  There  have  been  other  versions  as  unfaithful;  but  none  were  ever  so 
well  executed  in  so  bad  a  style ;  and  no  other  work  in  the  language  so  greatly  vitiated 
the  diction  of  English  poetry.    Common  readers  (and  the  majority  must  always  be  socfa), 
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The  writers  of  the  age  of  Anne,  hy  descending  from  the  highest 
but  less  popular  flights  of  poetry,  and  by  refining  the  licentiousness 
which  had  heretofore  prevailed,  greatly  extended  and  enlarged  the 
field  of  literature.  The  number  of  readers  grew  more  and  more 
considerable.  Books  were  no  longer  confined  either  to  the  studious 
or  to  the  dissolute.  Education  and  reflection  spread  by  degrees 
throughout  all  classes;  and  though  several  other  causes  concurred 
to  this  end,  the  new  style  in  literature  was,  perhaps,  the  foremost. 
To  women^  especially,  the  change  was  of  importance ;  there  had 
hitherto  been  few  books  for  their  suitable  amusement,  and  scarcely 
any  medium  between  pedantry  and  ignorance.  Amongst  the  ladies 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pope,  nay,  even  in  his  society,  we  find  a 
want  of  that  common  information,  which  is  seldom  acquired  but  in 
youth,  and  which,  beyond  doubt,  their  daughters  afterwards  possessed. 
Thus,  to  give  one  instance,  Mrs.  Caesar,  whose  husband  was  member 
of  Parliament  for  Hertford,  and  had  filled  offices  under  Harley,  and 
who  was  herself  a  correspondent  of  Swift,  could  not  spell  English ; 
and  was  so  far  from  considering  this  deficiency  as  a  matter  of  shame, 
that  she  treats  it  as  a  subject  of  jest.  She  admits  that  her  spelling 
is  bad,  but  boasts  that  her  style  is  terse ;  and  quotes  a  saying  of 
Pope,  that  he  sometimes  finds  too  many  letters  in  her  words,  but 
never  too  many  words  in  her  letters!*  In  the  next  generation,  I 
apprehend,  many  might  have  mis-spelt,  but  would  have  blushed  at  it; 
in  the  next  again,  nearly  all  would  have  spelt  rightly.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  perhaps,  some  persons  might  fear  that  we  are  passing  over 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  that,  so  far  from  mis-spelling,  a  young 
lady  would  now  be  more  likely  to  indite  a  learned  Essay  on  Ortho- 
graphy. . 

There  is  another  praise  to  which  the  age  of  Anne  seems  justly 
entitled ;  it  awakened  public  attention  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Our 
noble  English  ballads  had  remained  forgotten,  until  Addison  quoted 
and  applauded  Chevy  Chace.f  Thus  also  the  Fairy  Queen  was  pro- 
claimed, and  at  length  acknowledged  as  ^'  a  great  land-mark  of  our 
poetry."J  Thus  the  great  old  dramatists  once  more  resumed  their 
reign,  having  in  this  century  first  excited  praise  from  eminent  men  as 
readers,  and  next  again  attracted  applauding  thousands  on  the  stage. 

During  the  reigns  of  William,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  the  First, 

•  Mrs.  Csesar  to  Swift,  August  6,  1732. 

t  Spectator,  Nos.  70  and  74. 

j  This  was  ilie  expression  of  Pope.  (Spence,  p.  171 )  He  said,  on  another  occasion: 
"There  is  something  in  Spenser  that  pleases  one  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age  as  it  did  in 
one^s  youth.  I  read  the  Fairy  Queen  when  I  was  about  twelve,  with  infinite  delight, 
and  I  think  it  gave  me  as  much  when  I  read  it  over  about  a  year  or  two  ago."  (Ibid. 
p.  296.) 

will  always  be  taken  by  glittering  faults,  as  larks  are  caught  by  bite  of  looking  glass ;  and 
in  this  meretricious  translation,  the  passages  that  were  most  unlike  the  original,  which 
•  were  most  untrue  to  nature,  and  therefore  most  false  in  taste,  were  precisely  those  which 
were  most  applauded,  and  on  which  critic  after  critic  dwelt  with  one  cuckoo  note  of 
admiration.  They  who  found  nothing  imitable  in  Dryden,  could  imitate  this.  The  art 
of  poetry  or  rather  the  art  of  versification,  which  was  now  the  same  thing,  was  *■  made 
easy  to  the  meanest  capacity.'  **  Life  of  Cowper,  chap.  ui«,  Southey-s  Cowper's  Works, 
voLiLp.  141 J 
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till  1721,  when  Walpole  became  Prime  Minister,  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  vied  with  each  other  in  the  encouragement  of  learned  and 
literary  men.  Whenever  a  writer  showed  signs  of  genius,  either 
party  to  which  his  principles  might  incline  him  was  eager  to  hail  him 
as  a  friend.  The  most  distinguished  society,  and  the  most  favour- 
able opportunities,  were  thrown  open  to  him.  Places  and  pensions 
were  showered  down  in  lavish  profusion ;  those  who  wished  only  to 
pursue  their  studies  had  the  means  afforded  them  for  learned  leisure, 
while  more  ambitious  spirits  were  pushed  forward  in  Parliament  or  in 
diplomacy.  In  short,  though  the  sovereign  was  never  an  Augustus, 
almost  every  minister  was  a  Maecenas.  Newton  became  Master  of 
the  Mint;  Locke  was  a  Commissioner  of  Appeals;  Steele  was  a 
Commissioner  of  Stamps ;  Stepney,  Prior,  and  Gay,  were  employed 
in  lucrative  and  important  embassies.  It  was  a  slight  piece  of  humour 
at  his  outset  and  as  his  introduction — the  "City  and  Country 
Mouse,"  that  brought  forth  a  mountain  of  honours  to  Montagu,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Halifax,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  When  Par- 
nell  first  came  to  Court,  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford  passed  through  the 
crowd  of  nobles,  leaving  them  all  unnoticed,  to  greet  and  welcome 
the  poet.  "I  value  myself,"  says  Swift,  "upon  making  the  ministry 
desire  to  be  acquainted  with  Parnell,  and  not  Parnell  with  the  minis- 
try.**** Swift  himself  became  Dean  of  St.  Patrick*s,  and  but  for  the 
Queen*s  dislike  would  have  been  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Pope,  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  debarred  from  all  places  of  honour  or  emolu- 
ment, yet  Secretary  Craggs  offered  him  a  pension  of  300Z.  a  year 
not  to  be  known  by  the  public,  and  to  be  paid  from  the  Secret  Ser- 
vice Money.f  In  1714,  General  Stanhope  carried  a  bill,  providing 
a  most  liberal  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude.  J  Addison 
became  Secretary  of  State.  Tickell  was  Secretary  in  Ireland.  Seve- 
ral rich  sinecures  were  bestowed  on  Congreve  and  Rowe,  on  Hughes 
and  Ambrose  Philips.  § 

Looking  to  those  times,  and  comparing  them  with  ours,  we  shall 
find  that  this  system  of  munificent  patronage  has  never  been  revived. 
Its  place  has,  however,  in  some  degree,  been  supplied  by  the  large 
increase  of  readers,  and  the  higher  price  of  books,  and  consequently 
the  far  superior  value  of  literary  labour.     A  popular  writer  may 

•  Journal  to  Stella,  January  31,  1713. 
t  Spence's  Anecdotes,  p.  307. 

?  Commons'  Journals,  vol.  xvii.  p.  686,  &o. 
See  a  similar  enumeration,  and  some  ingenious  observations,  "EdixL  Review,  Na 
cvii.  p.  21. 

»  ["  Never,"  observes  the  younger  Coleridge,  "  was  literary  band  so  closely  united  by 
harmonious  dissimilitude  as  that  which  comprised  SwiA,  Pope,  Gay.  Arbuthnot,  and 
Parnell;  they  were  a  perfect  coK)perative  society,  and  might  be  said,  almost  without  a 
metaphor,  to  feel  for  each  other.  But  Swift  thought  for  them  all ;  his  was  the  informing 
mind,  and  exercised  over  his  associates  that  supremacy  which  philosophic  power,  how- 
ever perverted,  will  always  maintain  over  mere  genius,  though  elegant  as  Pope's — over 
simple  erudition,  though  extensive  as  Arbutlinot's.  Moreover,  whenever  a  limited  num- 
ber  of  men  form  a  league  or  union,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the  least  amiable  will  be  the 
most  influential."  Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge's  ^Biografhia  Bor^cUiM^  or  Lives  of  didiiii|^isUed 
Northerns,"  p.  115,  note  in  Life  of  Bentiey.J 
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now  receive  a  liberal  income  from  the  sale  of  his  work&,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  phrase,  needs  no  other  patron  than  the  public. 
It  is  often  boasted,  that  the  latter  state  of  things  far  exceeds  the 
former  in  independence ;  yet,  however  plausible  this  assertion,  it  is 
not  altogether  confirmed  by  a  closer  survey.  I  cannot  find  that  the 
objects  of  such  splendid  patronage  were  at  all  humbled  by  receiving 
it,  or  considered  themselves  in  the  slightest  degree  as  political  or 
private  bondsmen.  I  cannot  find  that  Swift  or  Prior,  for  example, 
mixed  with  the  great  on  any  other  footing  than  that  of  equal  fami- 
liarity and  friendship,  or  paid  any  submissive  homage  to  Lord 
Treasurer  Oxford  or  Secretary  St.  John.  In  Bolingbroke's  Corre- 
spondence we  may  still  read  the  private  notes  of  Matt  to  Harry 
and  of  Harry  to  Matt;  and  could  not  easily  distinguish  from  them 
which  was  the  minister  and  which  the  poet.  The  old  system  of 
patronage  in  literature  was,  I  conceive,  like  the  old  system  of  pa- 
tronage in  Parliament.  Some  powerful  nobleman,  with  large  burg- 
age tenures  in  his  hands,  was  enabled  to  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  any  young  man  of  like  principles  and  of  promising  abilities. 
That  system,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  endured  till  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832.  But  whatever  diflFerence  of  opinion  may  exist  concern- 
ing it,  there  is  one  point  which  will  be  admitted  by  all  those  who 
have  observed  its  inward  workings — although  we  often  hear  the 
contrary  roared  forth  by  those  who  never  saw  it  nearer  than  from 
the  Strangers'  Gallery — that  a  man  brought  into  Parliament  from 
his  talents  felt  no  humiliating  dependence  on  him  by  whose  inte- 
rest he  was  elected — ^no  such  dependence,  for  example,  as  would 
be  imposed  among  gentlemen  by  what  seems  a  far  less  favour, 
a  gift  of  fifty  pounds.  The  two  parties  met  on  equal  terms  of 
friendship.  It  was  thought  as  desirable  for  the  one  that  his  prin- 
ciples should  be  ably  supported,  as  for  the  other  that  he  should 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus,  likewise,  in  literary  patron- 
age, when  Oxford  made  Swift  a  Dean,  or  Bolingbroke  made  Prior 
an  Ambassador,  it  was  considered  no  badge  of  dependence  or  pain- 
ful inferiority.  It  was,  of  course,  desirable  for  Swift  to  rise  in  the 
Church,  and  for  Prior  to  rise  in  the  State ;  but  it  was  also  desira- 
ble for  the  administration  to  secure  the  assistance  of  an  eloquent 
writer,  and  of  a  skilful  diplomatist. 

It  may,  moreover,  be  observed  that  literary  profits  do  not,  in  all 
respects,  supply  the  place  of  literary  patronage.*  First,  there  are 
several  studies,  such  as  many  branches  of  science  or  antiquities, 
which  are  highly  deserving  of  encouragement,  but  not  generally 
popular,  and  therefore  not  productive  of  emolument.  In  these 
cases  the  liberality  of  the  Government  might  sometimes  usefully 
atone  for  the  indifference  of  the  public.  But  even  with  the  most 
popular  authors,  the  necessity  of  looking  to  their  literary  labours 
for  their  daily  bread,  has  not  unfrequently  an  unfavourable  effect 

*  [See  the  excellent  reflections  on  this  subject,  confirmed  by  some  interesting  state- 
ments respecting  the  late  Mr.  Souihey's  career  as  an  author,  in  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  "  Notes^ 
from  Life."    Essay  on  «  The  Life  Poetic"] 
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upon  the  former.*  It  may  compel,  or  at  least  induce,  them  to  over- 
write themselves ;  to  pour  forth  hasty  aud  immature  productions ; 
to  keep  at  all  hazards  their  names  before  the  public.  How  seldom 
can  they  admit  intervals  of  leisure,  or  allow  their  minds  to  lie  fallow 
for  a  season,  in  order  to  bear  hereafter  a  larger  and  a  better  harvest! 
In  like  manner,  they  must  minister  to  the  taste  of  the  public,  what- 
ever that  taste  may  be,  and  sometimes  have  to  sacrifice  their  own 
ideas  of  beauty,  and  aspirations  of  fame.  These  are  undoubted 
evils,  not  merely  to  them,  but  to  us;  and  as  undoubtedly  are  they 
guarded  against  whenever  a  fixed  and  competent  provision  can  be 
granted  to  genius.  I  am  therefore  clearly  of  opinion,  that  any 
Minister  who  might  have  the  noble  ambition  to  become  the  patron 
of  literary  men,  would  still  find  a  large  field  open  to  his  munificence; 
that  his  intercourse  with  them  on  the  footing  of  equal  friendship 
would  be  a  deserved  distinction  to  them,  and  a  liberal  recreation  to 
himself;  that  his  favours  might  be  employed  with  great  advantage, 
and  received  with  perfect  independence. 

In  1721,  however,  there  were  no  resources  in  the  public.  The 
number  of  readers  was  so  limited,  that  the  most  incessant  labour 
was  seldom  sufScient  to  gain  a  decent  maintenance  for  writers.  It 
was  therefore  with  a  bitter  pang  that  they  saw  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
suddenly  turn  aside  from  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  re- 
solutely shut  the  door  of  patronage  in  the  face  of  genius.  The 
twenty  years  of  his  administration  were  to  them  a  bleak  and  barren 
winter.  Looking  as  he  did  solely  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to 
the  Court,  and  measuring  the  value  of  everything  by  Parliamentary 
votes  or  Royal  smiles,  he  despised  a  literature  which  the  King  de- 
spised, and  which  had  no  influence  upon  the  Legislature.  Books, 
he  seems  to  have  thought,  were  fit  only  for  idle  and  useless  men. 
The  writers  of  books,  therefore,  he  left  to  dig,  to  beg,  or  to  starve. 
It  is  truly  painfal  to  read  of  the  wretched  privations,  and  still  more 
wretched  shifts,  to  which  men  of  such  abilities  as  Savage  were  ex- 
posed.    Their  books,  their  linen,  were  most  frequently  in  pawn. 

*  [See  Southey's  Essays,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82-4,  for  sn  eloquent  and  impressive  passage  oo 
the  miseries  and  the  perils  of  the  life  of  literary  ad  venturers,  intooduced  with  the  remark 
that  ^  men  of  letters  were  not  known  in  England  as  a  distinct  class  in  society  till  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century."  The  closing  sentences  I  am  tempted  to  add  here,  espe- 
cially as  they  also  refer  to  the  same  pames  mentioned  in  the  text 

**....  Nor  are  resppctability,  worldly  welfare,  happiness,  health,  and  even  existence, 
all  that  are  endangered  by  this  course  of  life;  there  are  worse  evils  than  neglect,  poverty, 
imprisonment,  and  death.  It  is  not  of  his  earthly  fortunes  alone  that  a  man  may  make 
shipwreck  upon  this  perilous  course;  his  moral  nature  maybe  sacrificed, and  his  eternal 
hopes  desperately  hazarded.  Boyse  in  his  blanket,  Savage  in  a  prison,  and  Smart  scrawl- 
ing  his  most  ^n passioned  verses  with  charcoal  upon  the  walls  of  a  madhouse,  are  not 
the  most  mournful  examples  which  might  be  held  up  as  a  warning  to  kindred  spirits. 
There  are  even  more  pitiable  objects  than  Chatterton  himself  with  the  poison  at  his  lips. 
His  mighty  mind  brought  with  it  into  the  world  a  taint  of  hereditary  insanity,  which  ex- 
plains the  act  of  suicide  and  divests  it  of  its  fearful  guilt  But  it  is  when  literary  adven- 
turers  commit  the  act  of  moral  suicide  that  they  render  themselves  oljjects  of  as  much 
compassion  as  is  compatible  with  abhorrence, — when  they  become  base  in  the  basest 
way,  and  acting  as  panders  to  the  lowest  vices  or  the  worst  passions  of  man's  corrupted 
nature,  deal  in  scandal,  sedition,  obscenity,  or  blasphemy,  whichever  article  may  be  most 
in  demand,  according  to  the  disease  of  the  age."    Essay  viiij 
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To  obtain  »  good  meal  was  a  rare  and  difficult  acliieyement.  They 
were  sometimes  reduced,  for  want  of  house-room,  to  wander  all 
night  about  the  streets.  They  had  to  sleep  on  a  bulk  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  amidst  the  ashes  of  a  glass-house.  ^'  In  this  man- 
ner," says  Johnson,  '^  were  passed  those  days  and  those  nights 
which  nature  had  enabled  them  to  have  employed  in  elevated  specu- 
lations, useful  studies,  or  pleasing  conversation.  On  a  bulk,  in  a 
cellar,  or  in  a  glass-house,  among  thieves  and  beggars,  was  to  be 
found  the  author  of  ^  The  Wanderer;'  the  man  of  exalted  senti- 
ments, extensive  views,  and  curious  observations;  the  man  whose 
remarks  on  life  might  have  assisted  the  statesman,  and  whose  ideas 
of  virtue  might  have  enlightened  the  moralist,*'*  Johnson,  who 
has  commemorated  these  calamities,  himself  for  many  years  had 
shared  them.  With  Savage  he  had  rambled  houseless  in  the  streets ; 
with  Savage  he  had  struggled  against  the  pangs  of  cold  and  hunger. 
Nor  was  this  suffering  all.  Whenever  it  was  relieved  by  a  sudden 
supply  of  money,  there  commonly  ensued  a  scene  of  the  wildest  riot 
and  profusion.  There  was  a  constant  alternation  between  beggary 
and  extravagance.  The  half-starved  poet  rushed  with  his  only 
guinea  to  the  tavern,  to  enjoy  one  night  of  splendid  luxury,  while 
his  shirt  was  still  in  pawn,  and  his  cravat  of  paper ;  thus  the  sub- 
sistence for  a  thrifty  week  was  lavished  at  a  single  revel :  and  as 
poverty  had  first  produced  dissipation,  so  did  dissipation  prolong 
and  perpetuate  poverty.  Such,  according  to  the  testimony  even  of 
their  friends,  was  the  life  of  Savage  and  of  Boyse. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  Minister  who  dried  up  the 
stream  of  patronage  would  be  no  favourite  with  its  former  objects. 
Almost  every  writer  of  any  name,  either .  from  principle  or  resent- 
ment, joined  the  ranks  of  Opposition,  and  were  marshalled  to  the 
onset  by  the  superior  genius  of  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney.  The 
motives  and  measures  of  Sir  Robert  were  attacked  without  modera- 
tion, and  misrepresented  without  shame;  and,  in  estimating  the  cha- 
racter of  that  Minister,  we  should,  therefore,  never  fail  to  allow 
largely  for  calumnious  falsehoods.  Nay  more,  it  is  remarkable,  and 
highly  to  the  honour  of  Walpole,  that  those  very  measures  against 
which  the  loudest  clamours  were  raisedj  and  which  were  selected  by 
his  adversaries  as  the  special  ground  of  their  invective — such  as 
Wood's  Halfpence  in  Ireland,  the  Malt  Tax  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Excise  Bill  in  England, — when  rightly  and  calmly  examined,  appear 
not  only  free  from  blame,  but  worthy  of  praise.  But,  even  in  mak- 
ing such  great  deductions  from  the  exaggerations  of  a  party  press, 
we  must  condemn  Walpole  for  neglecting  and  slighting  its  power. 
He  did  not  see  the  danger  in  time,  nor  provide  his  remedy  with 
skill.  "No  man,"  says  a  contemporary,  "ever  set  the  press  to 
work  with  so  little  judgment  as  he  did.  He  looked  upon  writing  to 
be  a  mechanical  kind  of  business ;  and  he  took  up  with  the  first  pen 
that  he  could  find  in  public  offices,  or  whom  he  could  oblige  by  pri- 
vate liberality,  "t    He  hired  his  authors  as  he  would  his  ditchers, 

*  Johnson's  Life  of  Savage.    See  also  Chalmera'  Life  of  Bojse. 
t  Tindal's  HisC  voL  viiL  p.  19. 
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holding  no  personal  communication  with  them,  but  placing  them,  in 
general,  under  the  guidance  of  Paxton,  solicitor  to  the  Treasury,  or 
of  other  Ministerial  subalterns;  persons  who,  in  general,  may  be 
observed  to  have  more  ignorance  of  and  contempt  for  literature, 
than  any  other  class  of  gentlemen.  How  could  Walpole  have  ex- 
pected much  popular  effect  from  such  mercenary  drudges  as  his 
party  writers  r  Were  these  the  men  to  stem  the  eloquence  of 
Bolingbroke,  or  retort  the  irony  of  Swift?  Some  pamphlets  of 
considerable  power  were,  indeed,  contributed  in  defence  of  the  ad- 
ministration by  Lord  Hervey  and  Sir  William  Yonge;^  but,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the  talent  and  ingenuity  were 
with  the  Opposition  writers,  and  that  the  public  mind  was  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  won  over  to  their  sentiments.  The  change  was 
slow,  but  complete  and  universal ;  and  thus  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
neglect  of  the  public  press  may  be  classed  amongst  the  foremost 
causes  of  his  unpopularity  and  fall. 

Queen  Caroline,  on  the  contrary,  often  wished  to  befriend  learned 
and  literary  men;  but,  being  thwarted  in  that  respect  both  by  the 
King  and  by  the  Minister,  her  wishes  were  seldom  effectual,  except 
in  cases  of  church  patronage.  However,  as  her  natural  sweetness 
of  temper  made  her  unwilling  to  send  any  one  discontented  from  her 
presence,  she  appears  sometimes  to  have  given  promises,  or  at  least 
raised  expectations,  that  were  not  afterwards  fulfilled.  Swift,  espe- 
cially, conceived  that  he  had  the  strongest  reason  to  complain  of  her 
and  Lady  Suffolk ;  but  his  accusations  are,  as  usual,  clouded  with 
spleen  and  satire.  He  was  pining  in  his  Irish  Deanery,  to  which 
neither  the  dignity  of  his  station,  nor  the  flattery  of  his  dependants, 
could  ever  reconcile  him. .  Every  letter  from  his  friends  in  England 
recalled  a  brighter  scene,  and  kindled  his  dormant  regret.  "After 
all,'*  he  writes  to  Gay,  "this  hum-drum  way  of  life  might  be  pass- 
able enough,  if  you  would  let  me  alone.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  relish 
my  wine,  my  parsons,  my  horses,  nor  my  gardens  for  three  months, 
until  the  spirit  you  have  raised  shall  be  dispossessed."*     Li  1726, 

•  Letter  of  January  8,  1723. 


»  [Speaking  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  times  (in  1734),  Lord  Hervey  says: — **  Nor  was 
writing  ever  in  England  at  a  higher  pitch,  either  for  learning,  strength  of  diction,  or 
elegance  of  style  than  in  tliis  reign.  All  the  good  writing,  too,  was  confined  to  political 
topics,  either  of  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical  government,  and  all  the  tracts  on  these 
subjects  printed  in  pamphlets.  It  might  very  properly  be  called  the  Augustan  age  of 
England  for  this  kind  of  writing ;  not  that  there  was  any  similitude  between  the  two 
princes  who  presided  in  the  Roman  and  English  Augustan  ages  besides  their  names,  for 
George  Jltigtultu  neither  loved  learning  nor  encouraged  men  of  letters,  nor  were  there 
any  Maecenases  about  him.  There  was  another  very  material  difference  too  between 
these  two  Auguf^tuses — ^as  personal  courage  was  the  only  quality  necessary  to  form  a 
great  prince  which  the  one  was  suspected  to  want,  so  I  fear  it  was  the  only  one  the  other 
was  ever  tliought  to  possess."' 

On  this  curiou.4  and  exaggerated  contemporary  estimate  of  the  literature  of  the  diy, 
Lord  Hervey "s  editor  remarks:  "Though  many  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  day  were  very 
able,  and  Lord  Hervey "s  own  among  the  ablest,  yet  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  *an  good 
writing  was  confined  to  political  'topics.'  And  in  truth,  the  two  preceding  reigns  are 
more  commonly  admitted  to  have  been  our  Augustan  age — while  that  of  George  II.  is 
generally  thought  the  lowest  of  any  in  literary  merit"  Mr.  Crokei's  note,  Hervey's  Me- 
moirs of  the  Reign,  &o^  vol  L  chap,  xlv.] 
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he,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  made  a  visit  to 
England,  apparently  not  unwilling  to  tender  or  accept  overtures  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Court.  He  found  Pope  and  Gay  intimate 
with  Lady  SuflFolk;  he  speedily  became  the  friend  of  their  friend; 
and  this  was  a  channel  of  communication  with  her  mistress,  then 
Princess  of  Wales.  Yet  Swift  declares  that,  when  the  Princess 
wished  to  see  him,  she  sent  ^^at  least  nine  times"  before  he  would 
obey  her  summons.  When  at  length  he  did  come,  she  received  him 
very  graciously.  He  began  the  conversation  by  telling  her,  that  he 
was  informed  Her  Royal  Highness  loved  to  see  odd  persons ;  and 
that,  having  sent  for  a  wild  boy  from  Germany,  she  had  a  curiosity 
to  see  a  wild  Dean  from  Ireland,*  His  powers  of  wit  fully  atoned 
for  his  want  of  courtly  manners;  and,  during  the  few  months  of  his 
stay,  he  became  no  unfrequent  visitor  at  Leicester  House. 

With  Walpole,  also,  the  Dean,  by  means  of  Lord  Peterborough, 
obtained  an  interview,  on  the  plea  of  laying  before  him  the  real  state 
of  Ireland,  t  The  Minister  received  him  with  civility,  heard  him 
with  attention,  and  asked  him  to  dinner  at  Chelsea.  But,  if  Swift 
expected  any  offers  to  be  made  for  his  advancement,  or  even  any 
wish  to  be  expressed  for  his  support,  he  was  wholly  disappointed. 
Walpole,  with  his  usual  disregard'  of  literary  eminence,  took  no  pains 
to  conciliate  this  most  powerful  writer,  and  appears  to  have  treated 
him  exactly  as  he  would  any  other  Dean  from  Ireland.  No  wonder 
that  Swift  thought  his  great  abilities  misunderstood  and  slighted. 
He  writes  to  Lady  SuflFolk,  "Pray  tell  Sir  Robert  Walpole  that,  if 
he  does  not  use  me  better  next  summer  than  he  did  last,  I  will  study 
revenge,  and  it  shall  be  vengbancb  BCCLBSiA8TiQUB;''t — and  he 
kept  his  word! 

His  second,  and,  as  it  proved,  his  last,  journey  to  England,  early 
next  year,  was  heralded  by  the  publication  of  his  Gulliver's  Travels ; 
the  most  admirable  satire  ever  conveyed  in  a  narrative,  and  the 
most  plausible  disguise  that  fiction  ever  bore.  So  well  is  the  style 
of  the  Old  English  navigators  copied;,  so  much  does  there  seem  of 
their  honest  simplicity  and  plain  common  sense;  so  consistent  is 
every  part  of  the  story;  so  natural  all  the  events  after  the  first  im- 
probability; that  the  fable,  even  in  its  wildest  flights,  never  loses  an 
air  of  real  truth.  "I  lent  the  book,'*  says  Arbuthnot,  "to  an  old 
gentleman,  who  went  immediately  to  his  map  to  search  for  Lilli- 

Eut."§     In  Ireland,  one  Bishop  sagely  observed,  that  for  his  part 
e  hardly  believed  a  word  of  it!|| 

We  may  also  observe  in  these  Travels,  as  the  especial  talent  of 
Swift,  his  manner  of  implying  or  assuming  as  certain  the  charge  he 
wishes  to  convey.     To  give  only  one  instance : — "  In  Lilliput  the 

•  Swift  to  Lady  E.  Germaine,  January  8,  1733.  The  "  wild  boy  from  Germany"  was 
fotind  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  in  1725,  and  considered  a  great  phenomenon.  See*  a 
note  to  Swift's  Works,  vol.  xiii.  p.  107. 

t  Swift  to  Lord  Peterborough,  April  28,  1726. 

i  Letter  of  February  1,  1727. 

$  Letter  lo  Swift,  November  8,  1726. 

I  Swift  to  Pope,NoTember  17,  1726. 
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style  of  writing  is  very  peculiar,  being  neither  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  like  the  Europeans;  nor  from  the  right  to  the  left,  like  the 
Arabians;  nor  from  up  to  down,  like  the  Chinese;  but  aslant  from 
one  corner  of  the  paper  to  the  other,  like  ladies  in  England!" 

At  the  time  of  the  publication,  also,  many  strokes  of  satire,  now 
no  longer  applicable,  and  therefore  scarcely  perceived,  gave  infinite 
delight.  In  the  following  passage,  for  example,  he  doubtless  had  in 
view  the  proceedings  against  Atterbury  and  Layer,  and  some  of  the 
Royal  speeches  at  that  period: — '^It  was  a  custom  in  Lilliput,  that, 
after  the  Court  had  decreed  any  cruel  execution,  the  Emperor 
always  made  a  speech  to  his  whole  Council,  expressing  his  great 
lenity  and  tenderness,  as  qualities  known  and  expressed  by  all  the 
world.  This  speech  was  immediately  published  throughout  the 
kingdom;  nor  did  any  thing  terrify  the  people  so  much  as  these 
encomiums  on  His  Majesty's  mercy;  because  it  was  observed,  that 
the  more  these  praises  were  enlarged  and  insisted  on,  the  more  in- 
human was  the  punishment,  and  the  sufferer  more  innocent!" 

Yet,  though  Gulliver  thus  abounds  with  satire  upon  Courts,  he 
became  a  great  favourite  at  the  little  Court  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
Lady  Suffolk  and  the  Princess  herself  eagerly  read  the  book,  and 
warmly  welcomed  the  author.  Her  Royal  Highness  graciously  ac- 
cepted from  him  a  present  of  some  Irish  silks  for  herself  and  the 
young  Princesses,  and  promised  him  in  return  some  medals,  which, 
however,  were  at  first  delayed,  and  afterwards  forgotten.  Such  little 
neglect  is  not  very  uncommon  in  private  life,  and  does  not  seem  to 
call  for  any  very  extraordinary  indignation.  But  by  Swift  it  was 
most  bitterly  resented :  he  has  recorded  it  again  and  again  both  in 
prose  and  verse;  and  almost  to  the  close  of  his  life  we  find  him  com- 
plaining of  the  forgotten  medals  and  unrequited  silks !  He  might 
have  known  that  in  those  times  few  things  were  less  remembered 
than  presents  to  Princes.  A  popular  German  writer  tells  us  that, 
having  once  offered  a  costly  picture  to  his  sovereign,  he  was  honoured 
with  a  warm  embrace,  and  his  picture  with  one  of  the  best  places  in 
the  gallery.  But  only  a  year  afterwards  he  stood  by,  when  his 
Highness  showed  the  picture  to  a  foreign  minister,  and  said,  ^'  It  is 
really  a  fine  piece,  and  I  rather  think  that  I  bought  it  cheap  !"* 

From  the  manner  in  which  Swift  always  harps  upon  his  petty 
grievance  of  the  medals,  we  may  conclude  that  he  had  no  greater 
to  urge  against  the  Court.  On  the  death  of  George  the  First,  he 
kissed  their  new  Majesty's  hands,  and  for  some  time  buoyed  himself 
with  expectations  ;t  but  finding,  to  his  mortification,  Walpole  con- 
firmed in  power,  and  more  hostile  than  ever,  he  returned  to  Ireland ; 
yet  he  did  not,  for  some  years,  relinquish  his  friendly  correspond- 
ence with  Lady  Suffolk;  until  at  length  losing  all  hope,  and  with 
hope  all  patience,  he  renounced  her  as  false  and  faithless ;  declaring 
that  ^'Bob,  the  poet's  foe,"  possessed  her  ear;  and  from  that  time 

*  See  Knigge,  Umgang  mit  Menschen,  toI.  iii.  p.  10,  ed.  1813. 
t  To  Dr.  Sheridsn,  June  24,  1727. 
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also  he  began  to  make  the  Queen  the  object  of  some  of  his  sharpest 
satirical  attacks.* 

The  resentment  of  Gay  against  the  Qneen  had  still  less  founda- 
tion. He  had  paid  her  assiduous  court  as  Princess;  and,  a  few 
weeks  after  coming  to  the  throne,  she  said  to  Lady  Suffolk,  in  allu- 
sion to  one  of  Gay's  Fables,  that  she  would  now  take  up  the  Hare 
with  many  Friends.!  Accordingly  she  obtained  for  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Gentleman  Usher  to  one  of  the  princesses,  a  child  about 
two  years  old.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  honourable  sinecure,  affording  a 
provision  for  his  wants,  at  the  same  time  with  leisure  for  his  pen. 
An  easy  place  of  2001.  a  year  was  surely  no  contemptible  offer  to 
one  who  had  begun  life  as  apprentice  to  a  silk  mercer,  and  who 
was  \iow  a  thoughtless  man  of  genius,  without  any  knowledge  of 
afiairs.  Yet  Gay  was  persuaded  by  some  officious  friends,  not  merely 
to  decline  the  offer,  but  to  resent  it  as  an  insult.  Soon  afterwards 
he  joined  the  Opposition,  and  declared  his  quarrel  by  the  production 
of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  teeming  with  satirical  strokes  against  the 
Court  and  Government.  The  name  of  Bob  Booty,  for  example, 
always  raised  a  laugh,  being  understood  as  levelled  at  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  The  first  idea  of  this  play  appears  to  have  sprung  from 
a  suggestion  of  Swift  ;J  but  the  praise  of  its  execution  belongs  en- 
tirely to  Gay.  Its  brilliant  success  (it  was  acted  for  sixty-three 
nights  without  intermission)  may  be  ascribed,  in  some  degree,  like 
that  of  Cato  under  Queen  Anne,  to  party  zeal:  yet  the  pleasure 
with  which  it  is  still  seen  upon  the  stage  is  a  proof  of  its  real  merit* 

It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  attacks  of  Gay  and  other 
dramatic  authors  at  this  time  far  outstepped  the  bounds  that  any 
Government  could  sanction.  Not  only  did  the  measures  of  Walpole 
stand  exposed  to  every  kind  of  misrepresentation  and  malignity,  but 
his  person  was  brought  on  the  stage,  and  his  character  made  the 
sport  of  the  players.  The  sequel  which  Gay  wrote  to  the  Beggar's. 
Opera,  under  the  name  of  Polly,  went  as  far  beyond  it  in  violence 
as  it  fell  short  of  it  in  talent;  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  exerted 
his  almost  dormant  privilege  to  forbid  it.§  Gay  was  more  than 
recompensed  for  this  disappointment,  through  a  subscription  so 
liberally  filled  by  the  Opposition  as  to  gain  him  nearly  1200Z.,  while 
the  Beggar's  Opera  had  only  brought  iOOl. ;  so  that,  as  Johnson 
observes,  "what  he  called  oppression  ended  in  profit."||  Other 
writers,  having  no  such  reputation  as  his  to  hazard,  were  restrained 
by  no  regard  to  it.  Scurrilous  personalities,  low  buffoonery,  and 
undisguised  sedition  took  possession  of  the  stage,  and  the  licentious- 
ness of  morals  under  Charles  the  Second,  was  now  exchanged  for 

•  See  eapecialif  the  Directions  for  writing  a  Birth-daj  Ode,  and  the  Poem  on  his  own 
death. 

t  Swift  to  Lady  E.  Gerraaine,  January  8,  1733. 

t  Spence's  Anealotes,  p.  1 59.  ^        .   «  .  . 

I  The  Beggars  Opera  first  appeared  in  1728,  and  Polly  in  1729.  Baker s  Biographia 
Dramatita,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

I  Life  of  Gay.    See  also  Spence's  Anecdotes,  p.  214. 
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the  licentiousness  of  liberty.  The  necessity  of  some  cnrb  to  these 
excesses  became  evident  to  all  parties.  In  1735,  Sir  John  Barnard 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  restrain  the  number  of  play-houses,  and  regu- 
late the  stage;  nor  did  there  appear  at  first  a  single  dissenting 
voice;  but  on  Walpole  attempting  to  introduce  a  clause  to  enlarge 
the  power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Barnard  declared  that  he 
thought  that  power  too  great  already,  and  the  Bill  was  dropped. 

In  1737,  however,  another  occasion  offered  for  Walpole  to  effect 
his  object.  A  farce,  called  the  Golden  Rump,  abounding  in  sedition 
and  blasphemy,  was  brought  to  him  in  manuscript,  with  the  hope 
that  he  might  give  a  considerable  sum  to  purchase  and  suppress  it. 
Walpole  paid  the  money,  but  immediately  proceeded  to  extract  the 
most  objectionable  passages,  which  he  laid  before  several  members 
of  both  parties,  asking  them,  whether  such  a  system  should  be  suf- 
fered to  continue.  Being  promised  their  support,  he  brought  in  his 
famous  Playhouse  Bill,  under  the  form  of  an  Amendment  to  the 
Vagrant  Act.  It  declared,  that  any  actor,  without  a  legal  settle- 
ment, or  a  license  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  should  be  deemed  a 
rogue  and  vagabond.  To  the  Lord  Chamberlain  it  gave  legal  power, 
instead  of  customary  privilege;  authorising  him  to  prohibit  the  re- 
presentation of  any  drama  at  his  discretion,  and  compelling  all 
authors  to  send  copies  of  their  plays  fourteen  days  before  they  were 
acted,  under  forfeiture  of  50L  and  of  the  license  of  the  House. 
Moreover,  it  restrained  the  number  of  playhouses,  by  enjoining  that 
no  person  should  have  authority  to  act,  except  within  the  liberties 
of  Westminster,  and  where  the  King  should  reside.  This  last  clause 
appears  to  have  been  Sir  John  Barnard's  first  proposal.* 

The  Bill  passed  rapidly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any  divi- 
sion, through  both  Houses,  but  not  without  some  very  strong  oppo- 
sition, especially  a  celebrated  speech  from  Lord  Chesterfield.  AH 
^parties  agree  in  representing  this  effort  of  his  oratory  as  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  ever  yet  heard  in  Parliament.*  It  contains  many  elo- 
quent predictions,  that,  should  the  Bill  be  enacted,  the  ruin  of  liberty 
and  the  introduction  of  despotism  must  inevitably  follow.  Yet  even 
Chesterfield  owns  that  he  has  ^^ observed  of  late  a  remarkable  licen- 
tiousness in  the  stage.  In  one  play,  very  lately  acted  (Pasquin), 
the  author  thought  fit  to  represent  the  three  great  professions,  reli- 
gion, physic,  and  law,  as  inconsistent  with  common  sense;  in  another 

*  See  Coxe's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  516.  Tindal's  Hist  vol.  viii.  p.  350;  and  Baker's 
Biogrephia  Dramatica,  Introduction,  p.  zlii. 


*  [Lord  Hervey  says  of  it,  **  Lord  CbestArfleld  made  one  of  the  most  lively  and  inge* 
nious  speeches  against  the  Bill  I  ever  heard  in  Parliament,  full  of  wit,  of  the  genteelest 
satire,  and  in  the  most  polished,  classical  style  that  the  Petronius  of  any  time  ever  wrote : 
it  was  extremely  studied,  seemingly  easy,  well  delivered,  and  universally  admired.  On 
such  occasions  nobody  spoke  better  than  Lord  Chesterfield ;  but  as  he  never  could,  or  at 
least  never  did,  speak  but  prepared,  and  from  dissertations  he  had  written  down  in  his 
ck>set,  and  got  by  heart,  he  never  made  any  figure  in  a  reply,  nor  was  his  manner  of 
speaking  like  debating,  but  declaiming."  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Seooud, 
▼oL  iL  chap,  zxxii.] 
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(King  Charles  the  First),  a  most  tragical  story  was  brought  upon 
the  stage, — a  catastrophe  too  recent,  too  melancholy,  and  of  too 
solemn  a  nature,  to  be  heard  of  any  "where  but  from  the  pulpit. 
How  these  pieces  came  to  pass  unpunished,  I  do  not  know;  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  it  was  not  for  want  of  law,  but  for  want  of  prosecu- 
tion, without  which  no  law  can  be  made  effectual.  But,  if  there  was 
any  neglect  in  this  case,  I  am  convinced  it  was  not  with  a  design  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  think  a  new  law 
necessary!" 

Such  an  insinuation  could  not  fail  to  hare  weight  out  of  doors; 
and  still  more  adapted  to  popular  effect  was  the  name  he  gives  the 
proposed  licensing  department,  as  "a  new  Excise  Office!**  But  the 
following  plausible  arguments  might  have  misled  superior  under- 
standings:— "  The  Bill,  my  Lords,  at  first  view,  may  seem  to  be 
designed  only  against  the  stage;  but  to  me  it  plainly  appears  to 
point  somewhere  else.  It  is  an  arrow  that  does  but  glance  upon  the 
stage:  the  mdrtal  wound  seems  designed  against  the  liberty  of  the 
press.  By  this  Bill  you  prevent  a  play's  being  acted,  but  you  do 
not  prevent  its  being  printed.  Therefore,  if  a  license  should  be  re- 
fused for  its  being  acted,  we  may  depend  upon  it  the  play  will  be 
printed.  It  will  be  printed  and  published,  my  Lords,  with  the  refusal, 
in  capital  letters,  upon  the  titlepage.  People  are  always  fond  of 
what  is  forbidden.  LiBRi  prohibiti  are,  in  all  countries,  diligently 
and  generally  sought  after.  It  will  be  much  easier  to  procure  a 
refusal  than  it  ever  was  to  procure  a  good  house  or  a  good  sale; 
therefore  we  may  expect  that  plays  will  be  wrote  on  purpose  to  have 
a  refusal:  this  will  certainly  procure  a  good  house  or  a  good  sale. 
Thus  will  satires  be  spread  and  dispersed  throiigh  the  whole  nation ; 
and  thus  every  man  in  the  kingdom  may,  and  probably  will,  read 
for  sixpence  what  a  few  only  could  have  seen  acted,  and  that  ciot 
under  the  expense  of  half  a  crown.  We  shall  then  be  told.  What! 
will  you  allow  an  infamous  libel  to  be  printed  and  dispersed,  which 
you  would  not  allow  to  be  acted?  ...  If  we  agree  to  the  Bill  now 
before  us,  we  must,  perhaps,  next  session  agree  to  a  Bill  for  pre- 
venting any  plays  being  printed  without  a  license.  Then  satires 
will  be  wrote  by  way  of  novels,  secret  histories,  dialogues,  or  under 
some  such  title;  and  thereupon  we  shall  be  told,  What!  will  you 
allow  an  infamous  libel  to  be  printed  and  dispersed,  only  because  it 
does  not  bear  the  title  of  a  play?  Thus,  my  Lords,  from  the  pre- 
cedent now  before  us,  we  shall  be  induced,  nay,  we  can  find  no  reason 
for  refusing,  to  lay  the  press  under  a  general  license,  and  then  we 
may  bid  a£eu  to  the  liberties  of  Great  Britain.*' 

X  et,  however  ingenious  this  reasoning,  it  has  been  refuted  by  that 
greatest  of  all  controversialists — Time.  The  Bill  has  passed,  and  a 
hundred  years  have  rolled  away;  yet  still  we  are  not  a  people  of 
slaves.  The  liberty  of  the  press  stands  more  firmly  than  ever.  The 
stage  has  lost  its  disgraceful  personalities,  not  its  salutary  satire. 
No  genius  has  been  checked,  no  freedom  violated,  and  the  powers 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  have  been  exercised  with  less 
TOL.  I.  2b 
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reference  to  party  than  almost  any  other  in  the  state.  It  sounds 
well,  to  say  that  an  honest  Government  need  not  fear  invectiye,  and 
that  a  wicked  Government  ought  not  to  be  screened  from  it;  yet  ex- 
perience shows  that  na  merit  can  escape  detraction;  that  scoffs,  not 
arguments,  are  the  weapons  of  the  stage;  that  a  lower  and  less  re- 
flecting class  is  there  addressed  than  through  the  press;  and  that, 
even  without  ^reference  to  ministers,  some  precaution  is  required  to 
guard  religion  from  profaneness,  and  Royalty  from  insult.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  no  future  Legislature  will  be  induced  to 
forego  this  necessary  control,  and  that,  although  any  abuse  or  mal- 
administration of  the  power  should  be  jealously  watched,  the  power 
itself  should  be  as  eagerly  protected.* 

«  [See  Wright's  "  England  under  the  House  of  Hanover,"  vol.  i.  pp.  90 — 1 30,  for  a 
chapter  (iii.)  on  the  state  of  literature  and  especially  of  the  drama  during  the  reigns  of 
George  I.  and  George  11.] 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

METHODISM. 

A  History  of  England  in  the  times  of  George  the  Second  would 
be  strangely  incomplete  were  it  to  leave  imtouched  that  religious 
revolution  which,  despised  at  its  commencement,  but  powerful  in  its 
effects,  is  known  bj  the  name  of  Methodism.  With  less  immediate 
importance  than  wars  or  political  changes,  it  endures  long  after  not 
only  the  result  but  the  memory  of  these  has  passed  away,  and  thou- 
sands who  never  heard  of  Fontenoy  or  Walpole  continue  to  follow 
the  precepts  and  venerate  the  name  of  John  Wesley.* 

This  remarkable  man  was  born  in  1703  at  Epworth,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. His  father  was  rector  of  that  parish,  a  divine  of  great  piety 
and  learning,  but  of  passionate  and  violent  temper.  On  one  occa- 
sion, finding  that  Mrs.  Wesley  was  not  so  firmly  persuaded  as  him- 
self of  the  right  of  King  William,  and  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  a  just 
view  of  the  Royal  succession  is  indispensable  to  the  duties  of  a  wife, 
he  made  a  vow  that  he  would  never  cohabit  with  her  till  she  changed 
her  opinion,  and  immediately  left  the  house;  nor  did  she  ever  hear 
from  him  again,  before  the  death  of  the  King,  which  fortunately 
happened  a  twelvemonth  afterwards.  John  was  their  first  child  after 
their  reunion;  but  they  had  also  several  others,  and  the  exertions  of 
John  in  after  life  were  most  ably  and  faithfully  seconded  by  his 
brother  Charles. 

From  an  early  age,  John  Wesley  plunged  into  religious  studies 
with  an  unwearied  diligence,  with  a  piercing  intellect,  with  an  ardent, 
but  sometimes  ascetic,  piety.     He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  ordained 

•  My  authorities  in  this  chapter  are  mainly  Wesley*8  Works,  16  vols.,  ed.  1809.  espe- 
cially hA  Journals  in  the  first  six  volumes ;  Whiteiield's  Journals,  parti,  and  ii.  ed.  1756; 
Mr.  W.  Myless  Chronology  of  Methodism,  ed.  1813,  and  his  Life  of  the  Rev.  W.  Grim- 
shaw,  ed  1S06;  and  the  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Conferences  from  1744  till  Wesley's 
death.  From  these  I  can  venture  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Southey's 
eloquent  narrative,*  and  I  have  derived  great  advantage  from  it,  but  I  have  also  consulted 
the  observations  of  his  critic,  Mr.  Richard  Watson. 


•  [The  edition  of  "The  Life  of  Wesley,"  published  since  Southey's  death,  and  e<lited 
by  his  son,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey,  contains,  besides  other  additional  matter,  **  Rmnarks  on 
the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq."  The  editor 
speaks  of  it  as  ''a  long  and  elaborate  critique  on  Mr.  Wesley's  Life  and  Character,  by  the 
late  Alexander  Knox,  Esq,  who  knew  him  intimately  for  a  long  period,  and  who  drew 
up  this  paper  at  my  father's  request,  and  chiefly  with  the  wif»h  of  convincing  him  that 
be  bad  judged  erroneously  in  ascribing  to  Mr.  Wesley  any  motives  of  an  am  bilious  clia^ 
ncter."    Editor's  Preface.] 
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by  Bishop  Potter,  and  afterwards  appointed  curate  to  his  father. 
During  this  time  Charles  Wesley  had  also  gone  to  Oxford,  and  like- 
wise adopted  an  enthusiastic  and  austere  view  of  religious  duty, 
which, '  while  it  alienated  the  greater  number,  closely  attached  to 
him  a  few  kindred  spirits.  Among  these  was  Hervey,  afterwards 
author  of  the  well-known  Meditations,  and  Whitefield,  at  first  a 
waiter  in  a  country  inn.  These  zealous  young  men  used  to  meet 
together  for  spiritual  improvement,  but  shunned  all  other  intercourse; 
and  they  received  various  nicknames  in  derision,  such  as  Sacrament- 
arians,  from  their  taking  the  Eucharist  weekly;  Bible  Moths,  from 
their  constant  reading  of  the  Scriptures;  and  finally,  from  their 
living  by  rule  and  method,  Methodists ;  a  by- word  which  they  them- 
selves afterwards  adopted.  When  John  Wesley  returned  to  Oxford, 
they  all  readily  followed  his  guidance ;  but  in  spite  of  their  peculi- 
arities, no  idea  of  separation  from  the  Church  was  entertained,  and 
several  of  this  little  society  soon  left  it  to  go  forth  into  the  world. 

The  two  Wesleys,  full  of  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
embarked  for  the  new  settlement  of  Georgia.  But  the  dissolute 
habits  of  the  Colonists  were  a  strong  bar  to  the  propagation  of  the 
pure  faith  which  they  professed.  When  the  Missionaries  pressed 
Tomo-Chichi,  an  Indian  chief,  to  become  a  Christian,  the  poor  savage 
exclaimed:-— ^' Why  these  are  Christians  at  Savannah!  Christian 
much  drunk!  Christian  beat  men!  Christian  tell  lies!" — It  is  very 
'  strange,  however,  that  Wesley  never  appears  to  have  taken  any  step 
to  acquire  the  language  of  these  Indians ;  a  neglect  which,  in  a  man 
who  never  spared  himself,  cannot  possibly  be  imputed  to  any  want 
of  ardour  or  activity,  but  which  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  some 
unfavourable  omen ;  for  we  find  that,  when  doubtful  on  any  resolution, 
he  used  to  try  drawing  lots,  and  call  the  result  "the  answer  of  God;" 
a  superstition  precisely  similar  to  those  of  sortilege  and  ordeal  in  the 
darkest  ages.  In  the  spirit  of  those  ages  also  were  his  monkish 
austerities ;  at  one  time  he  entirely  left  off  meat  and  wine ;  he  at- 
tempted to  sustain  life  by  bread  only ;  he  thought  it  meritorious  to 
sleep  on  the  floor  rather  than  in  a  bed.*  Yet  let  me  observe,  that 
these  errors  cannot  fairly  be  imputed  to  Wesley's  own  maturer  years, 
or,  still  less,  to  the  great  body  of  his  followers  at  that  time. 

In  1738,  Wesley  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  above 
two  years.  Meanwhile,  the  little  society  he  had  left  at  Oxford  had 
continued  to  grow  and  thrive.  It  had  even  struck  root  in  London, 
and  an  association,  formed  on  its  principles,  used  to  meet  in  Fetter 
Lane.  Whitefield,  having  been  ordained  by  Bishop  Benson,  soon 
attracted  much  notice  by  the  eloquence,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the. 
indiscretion  of  his  sermons;  and  the  same  path  was  followed  by 
Wesley  with  equal  zeal  and  superior  abilities.  The  first  instance  of 
field-preaching  was  by  Whitefield  to  the  colliers  at  Kingswood,  near 
Bristol.  These  poor  men  had  been  left  without  any  place  or  means 
of  religious  worship,  so  that  to  address  them  from  the  summit  of  a 

*  Wesley's  Journal,  October  20,  1735,  Janunry  30,  1736,  && 
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green  knoll  instead  of  a  pulpit  was  scarcely  a  matter  of  choice.  Well 
might  the  preacher's  heart  exult  when  he  found,  in  a  few  weeks, 
twenty  thousand  people  gathered  round  him  from  their  coal-pits,* 
and  saw,  as  he  says,  the  white  gutters  made  by  the  tears  which 
plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks !  Negligent,  indeed,  must 
have  been  the  reapers,  where  there  was  left  so  much  to  glean! 

The  practice  thus  begun  from  the  want  of  a  church,  was  soon 
continued  from  a  different  necessity ;  when  the  extravagancies  of 
the  new  preachers  caused  most  of  the  regular  pulpits  to  be  closed 
against  them.  "  I  could  scarce,"  says  Wesley,  "  reconcile  myself 
at  first  to  this  strange  way.^f  He  still  earnestly  wished  to  adhere 
to  the  Church ;  in  fact,  both  he  and  his  brother  Charles  had  at  this 
time  so  much  horror  of  schism  as  to  form  a  project  (most  properly 
checked  by  the  Bishops)  for  the  rebaptizing  of  Dissenters !  But 
the  fever  of  fanaticism  was  now  upon  him,  and  transported  him  to 
many  things  of  which  his  calmer  reason  disapproved.  Like  all  en- 
thusiasts, he  began  to  consider  the  most  ordinary  and  trifling  occur- 
rences as  miraculous  manifestations  of  a  special  providence.  Thus, 
for  example,  on  one  of  his  journeys,  dining  at  Birmingham,  he 
omitted,  as  was  his  wont,  to  instruct  the  servants  who  had  attended 
him,  and  a  violent  hail-storm  having  ensued  when  he  left  the  town, 
he  believed  it  a  divine  reproof  for  his  neglect ! J  When,  on  the 
contrary,  a  shower  passes  by  him,  Wesley  repeatedly  interprets  it 
as  a  special  Providence  in  his  behalf.  Anything  seemed  to  hinu 
more  probable  than  that  the  elements  should  roll  on  their  appointed 
course  for  the  regulation  of  seasons,  and  the  sustenance  of  millions ! 
Anything  seemed  more  probable  than  that  there  should  not  be  a 
miracle! 

At  this  period,  also,  Wesley  lent  his  ear  to  certain  convulsions 
and  ravings  that  began  to  seize  some  of  his  hearers,  especially  the 
female  portion  of  them.  They  used  to  fall  prostrate  to  the  ground, 
to  gnash  their  teeth,  to  rave  and  struggle,  and  in  some  cases  to  de- 
clare themselves  possessed  by  evil  spirits ;  and  Wesley  believed  it ! 
Many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded  in  his  Journals.  On 
another  occasion,  whilst  he  was  preaching,  great  laughter  prevailed 
amongst  the  congregation.  This  he  thought  clearly  supernatural. 
"  Most  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  were  convinced,  that  those  who 
were  under  this  strange  temptation  could  not  help  it.  Only  Edith 
B.  and  Anne  H.  were  of  another  mind,  being  still  sure  any  one 
might  help  laughing  if  she  would.  This  they  declared  to  many  on 
Thursday,  but  on  Friday  God  suffered  Satan  to  teach  them  better. 
Both  of  them  were  suddenly  seized  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest, 
and  laughed  whether  they  would  or  not,  almost  without  ceasing. 
Thus  they  continued  for  two  days,  a  spectacle  to  all,  and  were  then, 
upon  prayer  made  for  them,  delivered  in  a  moment.  "§ 

•  Whitefleld's  Journal,  March  25,  1739. 

t  Journal,  March  29, 1739.    But  on  the  Ist  of  next  April  he  observes,  that  **  our  Lord^t 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  pretty  remarkable  precedent  of  field-preaching.*' 
1  Ibid.,  March  16,  1738. 
I  Ibid.,  June  21,  1740. 
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Charles  Wesley,  however,  was  less  credulous ;  and  sometimes  de- 
tected an  imposition,  where  his  brother  could  only  see  a  miracle. 
Once,  when  he  was  preaching  at  Kingswood,  he  saw  a  woman  dis- 
torting herself,  and  calling  out  as  if  in  agony  ;  he  quietly  told  her 
that  he  did  not  think  the  better  of  her  for  it,  and  she  immediately 
became  quite  calm.  Another  woman,  at  Bristol,  when  he  questioned 
her  in  private,  respecting  her  frequent  fits,  at  length  oWned  that 
they  were  for  the  purpose  of  making  Mr.  Wesley  take  notice  of 
her.  In  many  other  cases,  the  convulsions  were  no  doubt  real  and 
unfeigned ;  the  effect  of  austere  fasting  or  of  ignorant  fanaticism ; 
of  an  empty  stomach,  or  an  empty  brain. 

Moreover,  almost  from  its  birth,  the  new  society  was  rent  asunder 
by  a  violent  schism.  It  had  hitherto  acted  in  communion  with  the 
Moravians,  a  sect  recently  founded  in  Germany,  but  whose  English 
followers  had  engrafted  fresh  singularities  on  the  parent  stock. 
From  an  extremity  of  religiorus  zeal,  these  Moravians  had  come 
round  to  the  same  point  as  those  who  lack  it  altogether.  They 
made  a  jest  of  religious  observances,  such  as  going  to  church  or  to 
the  sacrament ;  for  they  argued,  he  who  has  not  faith  ought  not  to 
use  these  things,  and  he  who  has  faith  does  not  want  them.  One 
Moravian  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  while  discoursing  in  -public, 
that  as  many  go  to  hell  by  praying  as  by  thieving.*  Wesley  natu- 
rally protested  against  these  fanatics ;  they  were  also  condemned 
•by  the  chief  of  the  sect  in  Germany,  and  the  union  between  the 
Methodists  and  the  better  Moravians  might  perhaps  still  have  been 
preserved.  But  Wesley,  according  to  his  usual  system  of  drawing 
lots,  under  the  idea  of  consulting  Providence,  had  fallen  upon  the 
text,  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou  me  ;'*  and  from  that 
moment  thought  himself  bound  to  oppose  all  reconciliation. 

A  still  more  important  breach  for  the  Methodists  next  arose,  when 
their  own  house  became  divided  against  itself.  Whitefield,  a  man 
younger  in  years,  and  inferior  both  in  learning  and  talents  to  Wes- 
ley, had  hitherto  treated  him  with  almost  the  deference  of  a  pupil, 
and  in  their  correspondence  at  this  time  calls  himself  "a  child,  who 
18  willing  to  wash  your  feet.*'  They  differed,  however,  on  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  "What  i^  there  in  reprobation 
so  horrid?"  asks  Whitefield.  "How,"  exclaims  Wesley,  "the  elect 
shall  be  saved,  do  what  they  will !  The  rest  shall  be  damned,  do 
what  they  can!"  An  ample  discussion  on  this  mysterious  subject 
failed  to  reconcile  them  ;  but  seeing  the  evil  of  fresh  divisions,  and 
anxious  to  afford  no  triumph  to  their  common  adversaries,  they 
wished  to  refrain  from  preaching  upon  it,  or  assailing  each  other  in 
public.  But  enthusiasts,  who  would  brave  any  other  suffering,  can 
never  long  endure  the  agony  of  moderation.  Wesley  soon  again 
cast  a  lot  for  his  guidance :  his  lot,  which  seems  generally  to  have 
followed  his  preceding  inclination,  was,  this  time,  "Preach  and 
Print;"  and  he  accordingly  not  only  preached,  but  printed  a  sermon 

•  See  Wesley's  Works,  voLii.  p.  100,  ed.  1809. 
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against  the  doctrine  of  election.  Whitefield,  on  his  part,  took  fire 
at  this  aggression,  and  the  more  so  as  his  expressions  at  this  time 
show  the  growing  ascendency  over  him  of  spiritual  pride.  "I 
have  a  garden  near  at  hand,  where  I  go  particularly  to  meet  and 

talk  with  my  God  at  the  cool  of  every  day Our  dear  Lord 

sweetly  fills  me  with  his  presence.  My  Heaven  is  begun  indeed.  I 
feast  on  the  fatted  calf.  The  Lord  strengthens  me  mightily  in  the 
inner  man." — A  man  who  could  write  and  feel  thus  was  not  likely 
to  brook  any  opposition  to  any  internal  impulse:  he  wrote  an  acri- 
monious letter  against  Wesley,  which  his  indiscreet  friends  sent  to 
the  press  in  London.  Well  might  Wesley  complain  of  the  intem- 
perate style  and  surreptitious  publication;  well  might  he  tear  a  copy 
to  pieces  before  his  congregation,  saying,  that  he  believed  he  did 
just  what  Mr.  Whitefield  would,  were  he  there  himself! 

The  superstitions  and  -excesses  of  the  first  Methodists  cannot  be 
concealed  with  due  regard  to  truth.  But  it  is  no  less  due  to  truth  to 
acknowledge  their  high  and  eminent  qualities.  If  to  sacrifice  every 
advantage,  and  to  suffer  every  hardship ;  if  to  labour  for  the  good, 
real  or  supposed,  of  their  fellow-creatures  with  all  their  heart,  with 
all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their  strength ;  if  the  most  fervent  devo- 
tion, if  the  most  unconquerable  energy,  be  deserving  of  respect,  let 
us  not  speak  slightingly  of  those  spiritual  leaders,  who,  mighty  even 
in  their  errors,  and  honest  even  in  their  contradictions,  have  stamped 
their  character  on  their  own  and  on  the  present  times.  It  is  proper 
to  record,  it  is  easy  to  deride  their  frailties ;  but  let  us,  ere  we  con- 
temn them,  seriously  ask  ourselves  whether  we  should  be  equally 
ready  to  do  and  bear  every  thing  in  the  cause  of  conscience ;  whe- 
ther, like  them,  we  could  fling  away  all  thought  of  personal  ease  and 
personal  advantage.  It  has  often  been  said,  that  there  is  no  virtue 
without  sacrifices;  but,  surely,  it  is  equally  true,  that  there  are  no 
sacrifices  without  virtue.  Generous  actions  often  spring  from  error; 
but  still  we  must  prefer  such  error  to  a  selfish  and  lazy  wisdom ;  and, 
though  neither  Jacobites  nor  Methodists,  we  may  admire  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  Lochiel  in  politics,  and  of  a  Wesley  in  religion. 

The  breach  with  the  Moravians,  and  with  the  party  of  Whitefield, 
left  Wesley  sole  and  undisputed  chief  of  the  remaining  brotherhood, 
and  the  gap  thus  made  was  far  more  than  repaired  by  the  growing 
multitude  of  converts.  Methodism  began  to  rear  its  head  through- 
out the  land,  and  the  current  of  events  soon  carried  Wesley  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  which  he  himself  had  formerly  drawn.  Thus,  he 
had  condemned  field-preaching  until  he  felt  the  want  of  pulpits; 
thus,  also,  he  had  condemned  lay-preaching,  until  it  appeared  that 
very  few  clergymen  were  disposed  to  become  his  followers.  Slowly, 
and  reluctantly,  did  he  agree  that  laymen  should  go  round  and  preach, 
though  not  to  minister.  These  were,  for  the  most  part,  untaught 
and  fiery  men,  drawn  from  the  loom  or  the  plough  by  the  impulse  of 
an  ardent  zeal;  but  not  unfrequently  of  strong  intellect,  and  always 
of  unwearied  exertion.  Their  inferiority  to  Wesley  in  birth  and 
education  made  them  only  the  more  willing  instruments  in  his  hand; 
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their  enthusiasm,  it  was  hoped,  would  supply  every  deficiency;  and 
it  was  found  easier,  instead  of  acquiring  learning,  to  contemn  it  as 
dross.  Their  sermons,  accordingly,  had  more  of  heat  than  of  light, 
and  they  not  unfrequently  ran  into  extremes,  which  Wesley  himself 
cannot  have  approved,  and  of  which  it  would  be  easy,  but  needless, 
to  multiply  extraordinary  instances.  Their  rules  were  very  strict ; 
they  were  required  to  undergo  every  hardship,  and  to  abstain  from 
every  innocent  indulgence,  as,  for  example,  from  snuff.*  But  their 
organization  was  admirable.  Directed  by  Wesley,  as  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  they  were  constantly  transferred  from  station  to  station, 
thus  affording  to  the  people  the  excitement  of  novelty,  and  to  the 
Preacher  the  necessity  of  labour.  The  Conference,  which  assembled 
once  every  year,  and  consisted  of  preachers  selected  by  Wesley,  was 
his  Central  Board  or  Administrative  Council,  and  gave  weight  and 
authority  to  his  decisions.  Everywhere  the  Methodists  were  di- 
vided into  classes,  a  leader  being  appointed  to  every  class,  and  a 
meeting  held  weekly,  when  admonitions  w^re  made,  money  contri* 
buted,  and  proceedings  reported.  There  were  also,  in  every  quarter, 
to  be  Love  Feasts,  an  ancient  institution,  intended  to  knit  still  closer 
the  bands  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Whenever  a  member  became 
guilty  of  any  gross  offence,  he  was  excluded  from  the  Society,  so  as 
to  remove  the  Methodists  as  much  as  possible  from  the  contagion  of 
bad  example,  and  enable  them  to  boast  that  their  little  flock  was 
without  a  single  black  sheep.  It  would  be  difficult  even  in  the  Mo- 
nastic orders  to  display  a  more  regular  and  well-adapted  system. 
Like  those  Monastic  orders  the  Methodists  might  still  have  remained 
in  communion  with  the  Church  of  their  country;  but  in  later  life 
Wesley  went  several  steps  further,  and  took  it  upon  him  to  ordain 
Ministers,  and  even  Bishops,  for  his  brethren  in  America. 

Yet  with  all  this,  Wesley  never  relinquished,  in  words  at  least, 
his  attachment  and  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England.  On  this 
point,  his  language  was  equally  strong  from  first  to  last.  We  find, 
in  1739:  "A  serious  clergyman  desired  to  know  in  what  points  wo 
differed  from  the  Church  of  England.  I  answered,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  in  none."t  In  1766,  he  says:  "We  are  not  Dis- 
senters from  the  Church,  and  will  do  nothing  willingly  which  tends 
to  a  separation  from  it Our  service  is  not  such  as  super- 
sedes the  Church-service:  we  never  designed  it  should." J  And  in 
December,  1789,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death:  "I  never  had 
any  design  of  separating  from  the  Church:  I  have  no  such  design 

now I  declare,  once  more,  that  I  live  and  die  a  member  of 

the  Church  of  England,  and  that  none  who  regard  my  judgment  or 
advice  will  ever  separate  from  it."§ — ^But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  con- 
duct of  Wesley  did  not  always  keep  pace  with  these  intentions,  and 

*  **  Let  no  preacher  touch  snuff  on  any  acooutit.  Show  the  societies  the  evil  of  iu** 
Minutes  of  Conference,  Aug.  1765. 

t  Journal,  September  13,  1739. 
.  1  Minutes  of  Methodist  Gjnferences,  August,  1766, 

5  See  Wesley's  Works,  vol.  xv.  p.  248. 
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his  followers  have  departed  from  them  far  more  widely.  Several, 
who  joined  the  Methodists  from  other  sects,  brought  with  them  an 
unfriendly  feeling  to  the  Church;  several  others,  who  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror  from  any  thing  called  Schism,  were  less  shocked 
at  the  words  Dissent  or  Separate  Connexion;  for  of  course  when  the 
name  is  changed,  the  thin?  is  no  longer  the  same! — Tet  even  in  the 
present  times  an  eminent  Methodist  observes,  that,  although  the  re- 
lation to  the  Church  has  greatly  altered  since  the  days  of  Wesley, 
dissent  has  never  been  formally  professed  by  his  persuasion,  and 
that  ^4t  forms  a  middle  body  between  the  Establishment  and  the 
Dissenters."** 

None  of  Wesley's  tenets  were,  as  he  believed,  at  variance  with 
the  Church  of  England.  His  favourite  doctrines  were  what  he  termed 
the  new  Birth,  Perfection,  and  Assurance.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  entangle  myself  or  my  readers  in  the  mazes  of  controversy;  and 
I  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  Wesley  at  his  outset  pushed 
these  doctrines  to  a  perilous  extreme;  but  that,  when  his  fever  of 
enthusiasm  had  subsided  to  a  healthy  vital  heat,  he  greatly  modified 
and  softened  his  first  ideas.  He  still  clung,  however,  to  the  same  words, 
but  gave  them  a  narrower  meaning;  so  that  once,  when  defending 
his  views  on  Perfection  to  Bishop  Gibson,  the  Prelate  answered: 
*'Why,  Mr.  Wesley,  if  this  is  what  you  mean  by  Perfection,  who 
can  be  against  it?"— rBut  unhappily  the  multitude  is  incapable  of 
such  nice  distinctions,  and  apt  to  take  words  in  their  simple  and 
common  meaning.  These  doctrines,  in  a  wider  sense,  soon  be* 
came  popular,  for  they  gratified  spiritual  pride,  which  is  too  often 
the  besetting  sin  of  those  who  have  no  other. 

The  object  of  Wesley  was,  as  he  avowed  it,  not  to  secede  from  the 
Church  of  England,  not  to  innovate  upon  its  doctrines,  but  to  infuse 
new  life  and  vigour  into  its  members.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an 
important  question,  how  far,  at  this  period,  the  clergy  may  be  justly 
charged  with  neglect,  or  the  people  with  indiflFerence.  And  if  we 
consult  writers  the  most  various  in  their  views  and  feelings  and 
opinions  on  most  other  points,  we  shall  find  them  agree  in  lamenting 
the  state  of  religion  in  that  age.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  History,  in  1713,  entirely  acquits  the  Clergy  of  any  scan- 
dalous faults;  but  complains  that  their  lives,  though  decorous,  were 
not  exemplary.  "  I  must  own,"  he  says,  "that  the  main  body  of  our 
Clergy  has  always  appeared  dead  and  lifeless  to  me,  and  instead  of 
animating  one  another,  they  seem  rather  to  lay  one  another  to  sleep. 
....  I  say  it  with  great  regret,  I  have  observed  the  Clergy  in 
all  the  places  through  which  I  have  travelled — Papists,  Lutherans, 
Calvinists,  and  Dissenters;  but  of  them  all,  our  Clergy  is  much  the 
most  remiss  in  their  labours  in  private,  and  the  least  severe  in  their 

*  Mr.  Watson's  Observations  on  Soathey's  Life,  p.  138,  and  159,  ed.  1821. 


'  [See  on  this  subject,  appended  to  this  chapter  an  extract  from  the  late  Bishop  White's 
narrative  of  Wesley's  friend,  Dr.  Coke's  correspondence  with  him,  and  of  his  interview 
with  the  Bev.  Charles  Wesley,  respecting  the  secession  of  the  Methodists.] 
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lives."  These  are  the  words  of  a  Whig;  the  testimony  of  a  Tory 
Prelate  is  equally  strong.  In  1711,  Atterbury  drew  up  a  representa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Religion,  which  was  presented  by  the  Convoca- 
tion to  the  Queen.  This  Memorial  complains  of  ^^the  manifest 
growth  of  immorality  and  profaneness," — "the  relaxation  and  decay 
of  the  discipline  of  the  Church;"  and  observes,  that  "a  due  regard 
to  religious  persons,  places,  and  things,  hath  scarce  in  any  age  been 
more  wanting."*  My  third  witness  shall  be  the  eminent  Dissenting 
Minister,  Dr.  Calamy,  who,  while  endeavouring  to  prove  that  his 
sect  had  not  decreased  in  numbers  in  1730,  admits,  "  But  at  the 
same  time,  a  real  decay  of  serious  religion,  both  in  the  Church  and 
out  of  it,  was  very  visible. "f  The  Church,  beyond  all  doubt,  still 
comprised  very  many  ministers  of  powerful  talents  and'  eminent 
piety;  but  these  stars  in  the  firmament,  though  bright  themselves, 
were  not  sufficient  to  dispel  the  surrounding  darkness.^ 

This  decline  in  an  establishibent  which  has  shown  so  much  effi- 
ciency and  excellence,  both  before  and  since,  may,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  traced  to  the  political  divisions  of  that  period.  At  the  Revolution' 
it  appeared  that  many,  who  had  most  bravely  withstood  despotic 
power,  were  no  less  steady  asserters  of  hereditary  right.  They 
would  not  allow  the  King  to  take  more  than  his  prerogative :  they 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  give  less.  They  admitted  that  the 
tyranny  of  James  had  forfeited  the  throne ;  but  they  maintained 
that,  in  such  a  case,  as  in  the  event  of  his  natural  demise,  the  next 
heir  should  be  immediately  acknowledged.  The  courtiers,  indeed^ 
had  no  such  scruples,  and  those  who  had  heaped  incense  before  the 
Tyrant,  were  quite  ready  to  bow  the  knee  before  the  Deliverer.  The 
sturdiest  partisans  of  James  appeared  amongst  his  former  victims.  Of 
the  seven  Bishops  whom  he  had  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  five  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William ;  their  example  was 
followed  by  not  a  few  of  the  inferior  clergy;  and  though  the  greater 
number  were  willing  to  approve  of,  or  to  acquiesce  in,  the  ruling 
government,  yet  their  concurrence  was  cold  and  formal ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  considered  the  accession  of  William  not  so  much 
positive  good,  as  the  least  of  two  evils.     The  abolition  of  episcopacy 

•  See  Atterbury 's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  327 — 349,  ed.  1783. 
f  Calamy  8  Life  and  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  531. 

*  [Bishop  Butler,  writing  in  the  year  1736,  says:  "It  is  oome,  I  know  not  bow,  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  by  many  persons,  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  ia* 
quiry ;  but  that  it  is,  now,  at  length,  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And  accordingly  they 
treat  it,  as  if,  in  the  present  age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  ail  people  of  diacem- 
ment;  and  nothing  remained,  but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule, 
as  it  were,  by  way  of  reprisals,  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasure  of  the 
world."     Advertisement,  dated  May  1 736,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Butler's  Anakigy. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  worthy  of  remark,  as  an  evidence  of  the  piety  which  was  silently 
living  in  the  Church  of  England  during  this  period,  that  such  devotional  books  as  those 
of  that  admirable  layman,  Rol^ert  Nelson,  passed  through  many  editions.  His  "Com- 
panion for  tlie  Festivals  and  Fasts,"  which  appeared  in  1704,  had,  I  find,  in  1752, 
reached  a  twentieth  edition :  his  "  Practice  of  True  DevotiOD,"  originally  published  in 
1708,  reached  a  thirteenth  edition  in  1753.] 
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in  Scotland,  however  needful,  did  not  tend  to  allav  their  apprehen- 
sions ;  and  the  untimely  death  of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester 
dashed  their  hopes  that  the  seed  of  the  "Royal  Martyr"  would  still 
inherit  the  land.  They  disliked  the  prospect  of  a  German  suc- 
cessor: they  were  not  pleased  with  that  successor  when  he  came, 
and  they  complained  that  the  Tory  party  was  so  wholly  shut  out 
from  his  counsels ;  an  exclusion  of  which  they  saw  the  disadvan- 
tages, but  could  not  so  well  appreciate  the  necessity.  Thus,  then, 
in  the  whole  period  since  1688,  except  the  four  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne,  a  large  proportion  of  the  clergy  were  in  a  state  of  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  opposition  to  the  Ministers,  if  not  to  the  Sovereign. 

From  this  unnatural  alienation  between  the  Church  and  State, 
there  soon  followed  another  between  the  higher  and  lower  clergy. 
The  new  Government,  as  might  be  supposed,  selected  its  Bishops 
from  its  small  minority  of  partisans,  rather  than  from  the  unfriendly 
majority;  and  thus  it  happened  that  most  of  the  clergy  came  to  be 
on  one  side,  and  most  of  the  Bishops  on  the  other.  Slany  of  the 
new  prelates  were,  like  Tillotson,  an  honour  to  their  country  and  to 
their  calling;  but  the  evil  I  have  mentioned  was  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  did  not  depend  upon  the  men.  The  body  ecclesiastical 
became  unnerved  and  disjointed ;  the  head  ceased  to  direct  the  limbs, 
and  the  limbs  to  obey  the  head.  While  the  Convocation  sat,  there 
were  most  violent  wranglings  between  the  two  Houses ;  after  its  ces- 
sation there  was  more  silence,  but  not  greater  satisfaction.  The 
result  was  a  total  decay  of  discipline ;  for  where  there  is  no  confi- 
dence and  cordiality,  discipline  can  only  be  enforced  by  harsh  mea- 
sures, and  these  were  repugnant  to  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Bishops. 
They  therefore  allowed  their  authority  to  sfeep,  except  in  the  rare 
cases  of  any  gross  irregularity;  they  had  seldom  any  labour  of  love, 
and  their  fatherly  guidance  was  no  more. 

In  like  manner,  and  from  the  same  causes,  the  Universities  clashed 
with  the  heads  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Government.  In  Oxford, 
especially,  the  High  Church  principles  were  dominant,  and  most  of 
the  resident  members  were  Jacobites  almost  without  disguise.  Con- 
sidering how  severely  that  University  had  smarted  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  last  Stuart,  its  Jacobitism  surely  deserves  high  respect,  as  a 
most  disinterested  and  sincere,  though  most  mistaken,  principle  of 
loyalty.  Cambridge,  partly  perhaps  from  rivalry  to  Oxford,  was 
more  friendly  to  the  House  of  Hanover ;  but  even  there  the  High 
Churchmen  formed,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  powerful  minority. 
On  the  whole,  these  seats  of  learning  were  considered  decidedly  hos- 
tile by  the  Government;  and  we  find  that  in  1716  Archbishop  Wake 
was  preparing  a  Bill  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and 
regulate  the  two  Universities.'*'  In  such  unprofitable  dissensions 
were  those  energies  consumed  which  might  else  have  wrought  out 
such  great  deeds  for  the  service  of  religion. 

Another  cause  of  neglect  in  the  Clergy,  was  want  of  rivalry  and 

*  Lord  TowDflhend  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  November  2,  1716. 
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emulation.  No  other  sect  was  then  in  active  competition  with  them. 
The  Roman  Catholics  had  been  struck  down  by  the  victorious  arms 
of  William,  and  bound  fast  by  the  penal  laws  of  Anne.  The  Pro- 
testant Nonconformists  had  greatly  fallen  off,  both  in  numbers  and 
energy.*  Under  such  circumstances  a  general  coldness  and  dead- 
ness  ensued  even  from  apparent  triumph;  and  the  Church  Mfli- 
tant,  with  no  visible  enemy  before  it,  broke  its  ranks  and  laid  aside 
its  arms. 

In  many  places,  again,  the  population  had  outgrown  the  size  of 
the  Establishment.  ,  Where  provision  had  been  made  for  the  re- 
ligious care  of  only  some  small  hamlet,  a  numerous  race  of  manufac- 
turers or  miners  had  frequently  sprung  up.  Many  villages  were 
swelling  into  towns,  many  towns  into  cities.  It  is  a  matter  deeply 
affecting  the  former  character  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  its  present 
interests,  that  provision  was  not  made  at  an  earlier  period  for  these 
increasing  wants.  If  we  except  Queen  Anne's  bounty,  little  care 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  the  enlargement  of  small  livings,  the 
diminution  of  pluralities,  and  the  building  of  new  churches-f^     The 

*  Several  tracts  were  pnUished,  especially  in  1730,  aoooimting  for  this  decrease  io 
various  ways,  but  all  tulmitiing  the  fact  See  Calamy's  Life  and  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  5^9. 
One  of  the  tracts  was  entitled,"  Free  Thoughts  on  the  most  probable  Means  of  reviving 
the  Dissenting  Interest'* 

t  The  sum  paid  during  the  whole  reign  of  George  the  Second  (thirty-three  years)  for 
building  churches,  including  the  repairs  of  Westminster  Abbey  and  of  St  Margarets 
and  St  John's,  Westminster,  amounted  only  to  152,2402.  (Sinclair's  History  of  the 
Revenue,  part  iii.  p.  61.) 


'  [Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Durham  in  1751 — (he  only  charge 
whicb  the  shortness  of  his  episcopate  gave  occasion  for,  said: — ^Bishop  Fleetwood 
has  oljserved  (Charge  in  1710)  that  unless  the  good  public  spirit  of  building,  repairing, 
and  adorning  churches  prevails  a  great  deal  more  among  us,  and  be  more  encouraged,  a 
hundred  years  will  bring  to  the  ground  a  huge  number  of  our  churches.  This  exceUeot 
prelate  made  this  observation  forty  years  ago:  and  no  one,  I  believe,  will  imagine  that 
the  good  spirit  he  has  recommended,  prevails  more  at  present  than  it  did  then."  Bishop 
Butler's  Works,  p.  250,  edit  Lond.,  1828.  » 

With  the  state  of  things  described  in  the  text,  and  illustrated  by  the  note  on  the  expen- 
ditures  on  churches  during  the  whole  reign  of  George  TI.,  the  ecclesiastical  statistics  of 
the  present  times  would  offer  a  striking  and  most  encouraging  contrast,  and  not  least  in 
the  wealth  devoted  to  the  building  of  new  churches  or  the  restoration  of  old  ones. 
Speaking  of  the  period  between  1830  and  1845,  Archdeacon  Manning  says:  "  What  have 
been  the  fruits  of  these  fifteen  years  of  adverse  events?  A  thousand  churches;  a  work  of 
almost  universal  restoration,  never  to  be  estimated;  an  increase  of  clergy,  probably  fiir 
exceeding  the  increase  of  churches;  a  number  of  congregations  newly  formed,  exceeding 
the  numbers  of  individual  minds  which  have  been  drawn  from  us;  more  than  half  a 
million  of  money  in  the  last  five  years  ofiered  to  the  work  of  national  education ;  a  whole 
system  of  institutions  for  training  school  teachers ;  the  reorganization*  of  almost  every 
diocese  on  the  principle  of  its  spiritual  unity  and  government;  the  founding  often  Cok>> 
nial  churches  pregnant  with  works  of  faith  and  of  the  spirit;  colleges  and  cathedrals 
rising  in  the  far  east  and  west;  a  twofold  and  growing  number  of  missionaries  and  caie- 
chists  among  the  Heathen;  and  now,  to  give  an  unity  and  head  to  our  work  of  missions, 
a  college  for  missionary  pastors,  founded  by  the  side  of  the  Metropolitipal  Church  of  Qm- 
terbury,  a  main  source  of  restored  Christianity  to  ourselves,  by  acts  of  private  munifioenee 
on  a  scale  worthy  of  a  work  so  noble."  Charge  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Chichester, 
1845. 

At  the  consecration  of  four  new  Colonial  Bishops,  in  June  1847,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
it  was  stated  by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  the  Consecration  Sermon,  that  of  twenty-one 
Colonial  Bishops  sixteen  have  been  appointed  within  the  last  eleven  yeiir%  9fid  Qf  ^es^ 
ten  by  the  efibrts  of  the  Church  without  aid  fiom  the  State.] 
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fields  werq  ripe  for  the  harvesty  but  it  was  left  for  the  Methodists  to 
gather. 

A  Church  Establishment  cannot  have  a  worse  enemy  than  its  own 
want  of  vigour,  and  is  never  really  secure  but  when  it  is  really  use- 
ful. Twenty  years  before  that  great  awakening  of  the  human  mind^ 
which  we  term  the  Reformation,  when  the  Church  of  Rome  sat 
supremely  enthroned  over  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  every 
heresy  had  been  quenched  in  flame;  even  then  its  abuses  and  in- 
tolerance were  preparing  their  own  correction,  and  the  keen  eye  of 
Comines  could  discern  the  coming  and  desired  dawn.'*'  Thus,  also, 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  the  reflecting  few  could  perceive 
that  the  Church  of  England,  though  pure  as  ever  in  doctrine,  was 
impaired  in  energy,  and  must  have  either  help  or  opposition  to  stif 
it.  That  impulse  was  in  a  great  measure  given  by  the  Methodists. 
The  clergy  caught  their  spirit,  but  refined  it  from  their  alloy  of 
enthusiasm.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  was  gradually  revived, 
and  its  deficiencies  supplied.  Every  year  the  Establishment  rose 
higher  and  higher  in  efficiency  and  usefulness ;  and  it  has  checked 
and  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Methodists,  not  so  much  by  their 
faults,  as  by  its  merits.  At  no  period  had  it  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  but  it  now  struck  still  deeper  roots  into 
their  hearts, — ^roots  of  which  the  unconquerable  strength  will  be 
found,  if  ever  an  attempt  be  made  to  pluck  it  out.  Looking  to  all 
its  branches ;  to  the  noble  army  of  missionaries  toiling  on  a  foreign 
shore  for  its  extension;  to  the  controversialists  arrayed  at  home  for 
its  defence;  to  what  is,  perhaps,  of  all  things  the  most  difficult, 
great  accomplishments  contentedly  confined  to  an  humble  sphere, 
and  satisfied  with  obscure  parochial  duties;  how  much  at  the  present 
time  shall  we  find  scope  to  praise  and  to  admire !  We  may  question 
now  whether  in  virtue,  in  piety,  in  usefulness,  any  Church  of  modern 
times  could  equal  ours.  Nor  let  any  false  shame  hinder  us  from 
owning  that,  though  other  causes  also  were  at  work,  it  is  to  the 
Methodists  that  great  part  of  the  merit  is  due.  Whilst,  therefore, 
we  trace  their  early  enthusiasm  and  perverted  views,  and  the  mis- 
chief which  these  have  undoubtedly  caused,  as  well  as  the  evils  of 
the  present  separation,  let  us  never  forget  or  deny  the  great  counter- 
vailing advantage. 

Nowhere  had  the  Church  been  so  fatally  inactive  as  in  Ireland. 
When  Wesley  first  visited  that  country,  in  1747,  he  observes,  "  at 
least  99  in  100  of  the  native  Irish  remain  in  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers.  The  Protestants,  whether  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  are 
almost  all  transplanted  lately  from  England."t  The  unsettled  and 
lawless  state  of  Ireland,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, may  be  admitted  as  a  valid  excuse  for  not  advancing  the  work 
of  the  Reformation.     But  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  it  ought 

*  Comines,  Mem.  lib.  vii.  ch.  15. 

t  Journal,  August  15,  1747.  In  another  part  of  his  Works  (vol.  xt.  p.  200),  he  nys, 
**  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  there  are  still  ten,  nay  fifteen,  peiiiaps  npwaids  of  twenty 
Pftpists  to  one  Pioteatant" 
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surely  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  Chnrch  and  of 
the  Government,  to  afford  to  the  Irish  people  the  means  of  educa- 
tion and  the  choice  of  the  Protestant  religion.  There  was  no  want 
of  a  favourable  opening.  The  Roman  Catholic  priests,  humbled  by 
recent  defeats,  could  not  at  that  period  have  ventured  to  withstand 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  the  exhortations  of  the  Clergy. 
Had  the  Irish  peasantry  been  addressed  in  the  Irish  language ;  had 
the  activity  of  the  Establishment  been  equal  to  its  power;  those 
who  believe  the  Protestant  religion  to  be  the  truth,  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  truth  would  have  triumphantly 

})revailed.  But  unhappily  no  such  measures  were  taken.  It  was 
bund  more  easy  to  proscribe  than  to  instruct.*  In  1735  the  excel- 
lent Bishop  Berkeley  complains  of  the  "  want  of  decent  churches" 
in  towns,  and  in  the  country  of  ^^  able  missionaries,  persons  convers- 
ant in  low  life,  and  speaking  the  Irish  tongue Is  there  any 

instance,"  he  asks,  '^  of  a  people's  being  converted  in  a  Christian 
sense,  otherwise  than  by  preaching  to  them  and  instructing  them  in 
their  own  language?"'*'  Instead  of  such  means,  it  was  attempted  to 
make  Protestants  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  Then  came  the  penal 
laws,  which  so  long  defiled  the  Statute  Book,  to  the  disgrace  of  one 
party,  as  much  as  to  the  oppression  of  the  other;  and  mitigated 
only  by  their  own  extreme  violence,  which  often  left  them  a  dead 
letter!  Meanwhile  the  favourable  opportunity  passed  away;  and 
before  a  better  spirit  came,  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  had  re- 
covered from  their  depression,  and  the  peasantry  been  stung  into  a 
sense  of  resentment.  Wesley  himself  made  little  progress  in  Ire- 
land. The  people,  indeed,  he  describes  as  most  ready  to  hear: 
"they  are,"  he  says,  "in  general  of  a  more  teachable  spirit  than 
in  most  parts  of  England;"  and  again,  "their  hearts  seem  to  be  as 
melting  wax."t  But  the  priests,  finding  that  he  was  not  only  un- 
supported, but  opposed  by  the  ruling  powers,  took  courage  and 
exerted  their  authority  to  prevent  his  being  heard.  At  Athlone,  he 
tells  us.  May  7,  1749,  "  Abundance  of  Papists  flocked  to*  hear,  so 
that  the  priest,  seeing  his  command  did  not  avail,  came  in  person  and 
drove  them  away  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep."  The  same 
thing  occurred  in  other  places.  A  ridiculous  by-word  also  (they 
were  called  Swaddlers)  tended  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Me- 
thodists ;  for,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  with  the  multitude,  a  nick- 
name is  far  more  effectual  than  an  argument.  The  origin  of  this 
appellation  is  thus  related  by  Wesley.  "  Swaddler  was  a  name 
given  to  Mr.  Cennick  fii-st,  by  a  Popish  priest,  who  heard  him  speak 
of  a  child  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  probably  did  not  know 

•  Bishop  Berkeley's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  381,  and  396,  ed.  1784. 
t  Wesley's  Journal,  August  17,  1747,  and  May  30,  1749. 


"  [On  the  subject  of  the  proscriptive  policy  in  Ireland  after  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
see  a  passage  in  Dr.  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Modern  History,  and  a  parallelism  with  an 
•vent  in  Ancient  History.  **  It  is  curious,*'  he  remarks,  '*  to  ol>serve  one  of  the  most  op- 
pressive of  all  codes  enacted  by  a  popular  party,  whose  watchword  was  civil  aod  reli- 
fiouB  liberty."    Lect  vii] 
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the  expression  was  in  the  Bible,  a  book  he  was  not  much  acquainted 
with  !"* 

Wesley  was  now  travelling  from  county  to  county,  and  from  town 
to  town,  every  where  preaching  and  gaining  proselytes.  No  where 
did  he  attract  more  attention  than  at  his  own  birth-place  of  Ep- 
worth.  He  applied  to  the  curate  for  the  use  of  the  pulpit — his 
father's  for  forty  years:  he  was  refused,  and,  attending  the  service, 
he  heard,  with  great  composure,  a  sermon  against  the  evils  of  enthu- 
siasm. But  as  the  congregation  were  separating,  they  were  informed 
that  Mr.  Wesley,  having  been  denied  the  church,  intended  to  preach 
that  evening  in  the  ckurch-yard.  There  he  accordingly  appeared, 
and  there,  standing  upon  his  father's  grave,  he  delivered  a  most 
affecting  discourse.  Every  eye  was  moistened,  every  heart  was 
moved.  One  gentleman,  who  had  not  attended  any  public  worship 
for  thirty  years,  but  was  led  by  curiosity  to  hear  Wesley  at  Epworth, 
was  at  once  reclaimed  from  irreligion  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.f  In  other  places,  also,  the  same  good  seed  was  sown.  An 
affecting  story  is  told,  for  example,  of  one  poor  woman  who  was 
saved  from  suicide,  for,  when  already  on  her  way  to  throw  herself 
into  the  river,  she  was  attracted  by  the  sounds  of  a  Methodist  meet- 
ing, and,  entering  in,  heard  the  words  of  hope  and  consolation.  But 
the  effect  of  Wesley's  preaching  was  by  no  means  uniform,  nor  all 
for  good.  While  some  minds  were  awakened  to  repentance,  others 
were  spurred  into  frenzy.  While  some  began  to  look  upon  religion 
as  their  rule  and  guide  in  worldly  business,  others  viewed  it  as  an 
ecstasy  that  should  supersede  worldly  business  altogether. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  many  persons  joined  the  Me- 
thodists in  a  first  impulse,  and  afterwards  left  them.  When  Wesley 
came  to  Newcastle,  in  March,  1743,  he  found  that,  since  the  end  of 
last  December,  seventy-six  persons  had  left  the  society,  and  he  took 
the  pains  to  ascertain  the  motives  of  each.  Fourteen  of  them  (chiefly 
Dissenters)  said  they  left  it,  "because,  otherwise,  their  Ministers 
would  not  give  them  the  Sacrament;"  nine  more,  "because  their 
husbands,  or  wives,  were  not  willing  they  should  stay  in  it;"  twelve, 
"because  their  parents  were  not  willing;"  five,  "because  their  mas- 
ter or  mistress  would  not  let  them  come;"  seven,  "because  their 
acquaintance  persuaded  them  to  leave  it;"  five,  "because  people  said 
such  bad  things  of  the  society;"  nine,  "because  they  would  not  be 
laughed  at;"  three,  "because  they  would  not  lose  the  poor  allow- 
ance ;"  three  more,  "  because  they  could  not  spare  time  to  come ;" 
two,  "because  it  was  so  far  off;"  one,  "because  she  was  afraid  of 
falling  into  fits;"  one,  "because  people  were  so  rude  in  the  street;" 
two,  "because  Thomas  Naisbit  was  in  the  society;"  one,  "because 
he  would  not  turn  his  back  on  his  baptism;"  one,  "because  the  Me- 
thodists were  mere  Church  of  England  men;"  and  one,  "because  it 

•  Journal,  May  26,  1750. 

f  Compare  Wesley's  Journal,  June  12,  1742  (his  sixth  day  at  Epworth),  and  April 
17, 1762. 
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was  time  enough  to  serre  God  yet."^  Another  person,  a  gentleman, 
whom  Wesley  met  a  few  days  after  in  the  streets,  said,  with  much 
earnestness,  that  he  would  come  and  hear  him,  only  he  was  afraid 
that  Wesley  should  say  something  against  cook-fighting ! — ^A  lament- 
able  array  of  motives  for  relinquishing  a  religious  persuasion!  But 
were  the  reasons  of  those  who  joined  it  always  so  much  better? 

That  very  many  persons  were  drawn  to  Wesley  by  a  pious  and 
Christian  impulse  is  undeniable.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  a  love  of  novelty  and  the  strangeness  of  field-preaching  were 
the  magnets  that  attracted  many  others.  Wherever  curiosity  was 
not  kept  alive  by  frequent  changes  of  preachep,  or  wherever  preach* 
ing  in  the  open  air  was  superseded  by  meeting-houses,  the  excite- 
ment flagged,  and  the  society  declined.  The  latter  observation  may 
be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Wesley  himself.  He  writes  at 
Whitehaven,  June  24,  1764:  '^The  want  of  field-preaching  has  been 
one  cause  of  deadness  here;  I  do  not  find  any  great  increase  of  the 
work  of  God  without  it.  If  ever  this  is  laid  aside,  I  expect  the 
whole  work  will  gradually  die  away."  Thus  also  he  writes  from 
Cardiff:   ^'I  found  the  society  in  as  ruinous  a  condition  as  the 

Castle."t 

Love  of  novelty  is  a  feeling  that  always  acts  most  strongly  on 
the  least  cultivated  minds,  and  it  was  among  these  that  Wesley  found 
his  first  and  most  willing  followers.  During  several  yWs,  the  Me* 
thodists  were  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  poorer  classes;  and 
this  appears  not  merely  from  Wesley's  own  declaration,  but  still 
more,  perhaps,  from  the  bitterness  with  which  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  Journal  sometimes  alludes  to  persons  of  education  and  affluence. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  says,  in  1738,  ^'She  with  whom  we  were  was 
BO  much  of  a  gentlewoman,  that  for  near  an  hour  our  labour  seemed 
to  be  in  vain.'  And  again,  next  year,  '^A  fine  lady  unexpectedly 
ccAning  in,  there  was  scarce  room  for  me  to  speak."]; 

To  every  part  of  the  kingdom  were  Wesley's  labours  extended. 
The  bleakest  summits  of  the  Northumbrian  moors,  or  the  inmost 
depths  of  the  Cornish  mines,  the  most  tumultuous  city,  or  the  most 
unfrequented  hamlet,  were  equally  the  scenes  of  hia  pilgrimage  and 
preaching.  Danger  he  fearlessly  braved,  insult  he  patiently  en- 
dured. On  one  occasion,  at  Wednesbury,  his  life  was  threatened 
with  brutal  violence,  and  he  would  hardly  have  escaped  had  not  his 
gentleness  turned  some  of  his  assailants  into  his  defenders.  In 
other  places  the  rudeness  of  the  mob  took  a  lees  serious  turn; 
preachers  were  plunged  into  the  water,  or  daubed  over  with  paint 

*  Wefley*8  J^mal,  Match  12, 1743.  It  was  a  Scotchman  that  objected  to  the  **  mere 
Chujch  of  England  men.*"    This  is  stated,  July  25,  1756. 

t  Journal,  Augnst  28,  1763. 

%  Journal,  March  18,  1738,  and  September  6,  1739.  Whiteaetd  leems  to  have  had 
more  success  among  the  higher  classes.  He  writes  from  Scotland,  **  I  am  intimate  with 
three  noblemen  and  several  ladies  of  quality,  who  haye  a  great  liking  for  the  things  of 
God.  I  am  now  writing  from  an  Earl's  bouse,"  &c.  Yet  Horace  Walpole  says  sarcas- 
tically, that  ^Whitefield's  largest  crop  of  proselytes  lay  among  servant  maids!**  (Me- 
moirs, voL  il  p.  289  ) 
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Sometimes  the  Methodists  were  brought  before  a  magistrate,  but 
seldom  could  any  legal  offence  be  laid  at  their  door.'*'  Charles  Wes- 
ley was  once  accused  of  treasonable  words,  and  of  abetting  the  Pre- 
tender, because  he  had  prayed,  in  allusion  to  sinners,  that  the  Lord 
would  call  home  his  banished  ones.  John  was  often  hooted  at  as  a 
Papist;  while  one  man,  more  learned  than  the  rest,  called  him  a 
"Presbyterian  Papist," — a  happy  combination  of  terms!  and  an 
opinion  which  seemed  so  reasonable,  that  all  the  people  present,  as 
we  are  told,  were  brought  round  to  it  If  Charges  such  as  these 
were  not  very  difficult  to  answer.  Yet  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Wesleys  seem,  in  early  life  at  least,  to  have  had  some  leaning  to  the 
exiled  family ;  for  we  find  Charles  writing  home,  in  1734,  from  Ox- 
ford, "  My  brother  has  been  much  mauled,  and  threatened  more,  for 
his  Jacobite  sermon  on  the  11th  of  June."  It  appears  that  another 
of  the  brothers  was  in  correspondence  with  Atterbury  during  his 
exile.t 

A  more  solemn  accusation  might  have  been  brought  against  Wes- 
ley for  the  presumption  with  which  he  sometimes  ascribed  immediate 
efficacy  to  his  prayers.  Some  anecdotes  which  he  exultincly  relates, 
would  seem  better  suited  to  a  Romish  legend  than  to  a  Protestant 
Journal.  One  night,  when  he  was  travelling  on  foot  in  heavy  rain, 
and  not  well  knowing  the  way,  he  prayed  to  God  "  that  thou  wouldst 
stay  the  bottles  of  Heaven!  Or,  at  least,  give  me  light  or  an  honest 
guide!"  and  presently,  he  tells  us,  "the  ram  ceased,  the  moon  broke 
out,  and  a  friendly  man  overtook  me,  who  set  me  upon  his  own  horse 
and  walked  by  my  side."§  Another  day  he  was  thoroughly  tired, 
and  his  horse  exceedingly  lame.  "I  then  thought — cannot  God 
heal  either  man  or  beast  by  any  means  or  without  any?  Imme- 
diately my  weariness  and  headache  ceased,  and  my  horse's  lame- 
ness in  the  same  instant.  Nor  did  he  halt  any  more  either  that  day 
or  the  next.  This  is  the  naked  fact:  let  every  man  account  for  it 
as  he  sees  good."||  But  it  is  very  plain  what  was  Wesley's  own 
opinion. 

Where  this  enthusiasm  could  bewilder  a  man  of  so  much  genius 
and  learning,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  illiterate 
rushed  into  far  wilder  extremes.  One  society  was  called  the  Jumpers, 
because  they  manifested  their  devotion  by  leaping  as  high  as  pos- 
sible.^ One  man,  Mr.  M.,  with  a  long  white  beard,  came  to  Wesley 

*  Wesley  departs  from  his  usual  gravity,  to  relate  bow  once  a  wbole  wagon-load  of 
these  new  "  heretics"  were  carried  before  Mr.  S.,  a  Justice  of  the  peacCf  near  Epworth. 
But  when  there,  no  accusation  was  made.  At  length  an  old  man  stood  forward  : — *^  An*t 
please  your  Worship,  they  have  eonoarted  my  wife.  Till  she  went  among  them,  she  had 
such  a  tongue !  And  now  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  lamb !'' — "*  Carry  tliem  beck,  carry  them 
beck,"  said  the  Justice,  ''  and  let  them  convert  all  the  scolds  in  the  town."  (Journal, 
June  9,  1742.)  Yet  Wesley's  own  married  life,  some  years  afterwards,  may  prove,  that 
the  Methodists  had  not  always  a  specific  in  these  cases. 

t  Journal,  October  30,  1743. 

i  Atterbury 's  Correspondence,  vol.ii.  p.  419,  &c. 

$  Journal,  September  17, 1741. 

I  Journal,  March  17,  1746. 

T  Journal,  August  27,  1703,  and  August  26,  1774. 

VOL.  I.  2f 
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at  the  close  of  one  of  his  sermons,  and  told  him  vith  mnch  concern, 
"  You  can  have  no  place  in  heaven  without  a  beard!  Therefore,  I 
beg,  let  yours  grow  immediately!*'* — thus  going  beyond  even  the 
wild  notions  on  this  subject  of  Tertullian,t  and  the  Montanists. 
Such  fooleries  are  mentioned  by  Wesley  with  just  aversion  and  con- 
tempt, nor  do  I  mean  for  one  moment  to  imply  that  he  was  an- 
swerable for  them ;  but  I  quote  them  as  showing  to  what  lengths 
ignorant  enthusiasm,  when  once  excited,  will  run.  And  even  among 
those  of  Wesley's  own  flock  we  may  often  observe  even  the  best 
principles  carried  to  a  strange  and  blameable  excess.  Thus  a  little 
society  of  Methodists  had  sprung  up  in  the  British  army;  and  we 
find  that,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  some  of  these  encountered 
death  and  wounds,  not  merely  with  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  or  the 
resignation  of  a  Christian,  but  with  rapture  and  delight !  A  letter 
from  one  of  them  to  Wesley  is  inserted  in  his  Journal  of  December 
2,  1745.  "I  received,"  says  the  pious  soldier,  "a  ball  through  my 
left  arm,  and  rejoiced  so  much  the  more.  Soon  after  I  receiv^ 
another  into  my  right,  which  obliged  me  to  quit  the  field.  But  I 
scarce  knew  whether  I  was  on  earth  or  heaven.  It  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  days  I  ever  enjoyed !"  Of  a  similar  kind  was  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  first  Moravians.  When  Wesley  told  their  bishop, 
Nitschman,  that  one  of  their  sick  friends  had  become  much  worse, 
the  other,  instead  of  expressing  concern,  smiled,  and  said,  '^  He  will 
soon  be  well;  he  is  ready  for  the  bridegroom  !"| 

To  welcome  death  so  eagerly  was,  perhaps,  less  surprising  or  un- 
natural in  men  who  practised  so  many  austerities.  It  is,  certainly, 
one  of  the  ill  effects  of  Methodism,  that  it  has  tended  to  narrow  the 
circle  of  innocent  enjoyments.  Plays,  cards,  and  dances,  in  what^ 
ever  moderation,  or  in  whatever  form,  were  strictly  denounced.  We 
find  one  man  highly  commended  for  having  broken  and  burnt  his 
Yiolin.§  Whitefield  boasts  that  during  one  Lent  he  lived  almost 
entirely  on  sage  tea  without  sugar,  and  coarse  bread.^|  Of  one 
clergyman,  Mr.  Grimshaw,  who  joined  the  Methodists,  and  is  much 
extolled  by  them,  it  is  related  by  his  panegyrist :  ^'  He  endeavoured 
to  suppress  the  generally  prevailing  custom  in  country  places  during 
the  summer,  of  walking  in  the  fields  on  a  Lord's-day  between  the 
services,  or  in  the  evening,  in  companies.  He  not  only  bore  his 
testimony  against  it  from  the  pulpit,  but  reconnoitred  the  fields  in 
person  to  detect  and  reprove  the  delinquents."Tf — How  different 

*  Wesley's  Journal,  August  29,  1766.  In  another  place  (August  5,  1749),  he  writes, 
**  A  gentleman  here  (Rathcormuck)  in  conversation  with  Colonel  B.,  said  he  had  heard 
there  was  a  people  risen  up  that  placed  all  religion  in  wearing  long  whiskers,  and  se- 
jriously  asked,  whether  these  were  not  the  same  who  were  called  Methodists  1" 

t  "  An  Deo  plaoebit  ille  qui  vultus  suos  novaculft  mutat,  infidelis  erga  faciem  subiiI?'^ 
(TertulL  De  Spectaculis,  ch.  23.) 

±  Journal,  March  14, 1736. 

i  Myles,  Chron.  Hist  p.  58. 

I  First  Journal,  p.  16. 

IT  lafe  of  the  Rev.  William  Grimshaw,  p.  43.  The  writer  quaintly  adds,  in  the  neat 
page,  **  Religion  was  to  him  as  water  is  to  fish,  the  very  element  in  whksh  he  lived." 
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wafl  the  saying  of  good  old  Bishop  Hacket,  "  Serve  God,  and  be 
cheerful!" 

Wesley's  domestic  life  was  not  happy.  When  about  fifty  years 
old  he  contracted  a  marriage  with  Mrs.  Yizelle,  a  widow  of  inde- 
pendent fortune :  having  first  agreed  with  her,  that  he  should  not 
preach  one  sermon  or  travel  one  mile  the  less  on  that  account.  His 
constant  journeys  were,  no  doubt,  a  heavy  sacrifice  to  duty;  but  the 
lady  kindly  made  it  as  light  as  possible,  by  allowing  him  no  peace 
at  home.  Her  temper  was  insufferable,  and  her  jealousy  equally 
positive  and  groundless.  She  is  said  to  have  frequently  searched 
his  pockets  and  opened  his  letters,  and  sometimes  even  struck  him 
and  torn  his  hair  I  Wesley  himself,  in  writing  to  her,  complains 
that  she  has  tried  him  numberless  ways,  laid  to  his  charge  things 
that  he  knew  not,  robbed  him,  betrayed  his  confidence,  revealed  his 
secrets,  given  him  a  thousand  treacherous  wounds,  purposely  aspersed 
and  murdered  his  character,  and  made  it  her  business  so  to  do !  At 
length,  without  assigning  any  cause,  she  left  his  house,  and  declared 
her  intention  never  to  return.  Wesley,  whose  Journal  had  previ- 
ously been  silent  on  her  conduct,  shortly  mentions  her  departure, 
and  adds  these  remarkable  words,  non  eam  reliqui,  non  dimisi, 
NON  REVOCABO.*  Their  union — if  so  it  can  be  called — had  lasted 
twenty  years,  and  Wesley  survived  their  separation  for  twenty 
more. 

Wesley's  life  was  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  History: 
he  survived  till  the  year  1791,  and  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  has 
left  behind  him  a  Journal,  giving  a  full  account  of  his  unwearied 
travelling  and  preaching,  during  more  than  half  a  century,  together 
with  occasional  remarks  on  the  towns  he  visited,  or  the  books  he 
read.  The  style  is  plain  and  powerful,  and  the  language  well- 
chosen,  though  sometimes  peculiar.  For  example,  he  uses  the  word 
" lively,"  where  we  should  use  the  word  "  serious;"  and  thus,  mean- 
ing to  praise  the  devotion  of  Gamelford,  he  calls  it  ''one  of  the 
liveliest  places  in  Cornwall. "f  Thus,  also,  when  he  speaks  of  ''a 
lovely  woman,"  or  a  "  lovely  congregation,"!  it  is  quite  clear  from 
the  context  that  he  does  not  mean  beauty.  The  same  buoyant  spirit, 
the  same  fervent  zeal,  glow  in  every  page  of  this  Journal;  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  how  the  overstrained  enthusiasm  which  appears 
in  the  earlier  portion,  gradually  softens  and  mellows  as  the  writer 
advances  in  years.  To  give  only  one  instance:  when,  in  1740, 
^  some  of  his  congregation  laughed,  we  have  seen  how  strangely  he 
endeavours  to  account  for  it ;  but  when  the  same  thing  befalls  him 
in  later  life,  he  is  willing  to  assign  a  very  natural  cause : — ''  One 
young  gentlewoman,  I  heard,  laughed  much.  Poor  thing !  doubtless 
she  thought,  'I  laugh  prettily!'  "§     But  even  in  the  earlier  and 

•  Journal,  Febraary  23,  1771,  , 

f  Journal,  September  26, 1762. 

±  Ibid.,  May  14,  1777;  October  12,  1777,  &c. 

$  Ibid.,  July  16, 1764.  Sannderson,  the  blind  Professor  of  Mathematicsi  is  said,  onoe 
in  company,  to  have  rigbtly  guessed  that  a  lady  present  bad  beautiful  teeth;  else,  he 
lemarked,  she  would  not  laugh  so  often  I 
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least  fayourable  portion  of  the  Journal,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ac- 
knowledge and  respect  the  honest  fervour  of  the  writer,  and  we 
may  say  of  him  what  he  says  of  the  Monks  of  La  Trappe :  "  Not- 
withstanding the  mixture  of  superstition,  yet  what  a  strong  vein  of 
piety  runs  through  all!"* 

Another  extract — it  shall  be  my  last  from  Wesley's  Journal — is 
very  remarkable,  as  showing  how  far  time  and  experience  had  modi- 
fied his  views  as  to  the  benefit  of  preaching  extempore.  ^^Last  Mon- 
day, I  began  reading  that  excellent  book  *The  Gospel  Glass,'  to  the 
morning  congregation;  a  method  which  I  find  more  profitable  for 
instruction  in  righteousness  than  any  other  manner  of  preaching."t 
At  the  time  of  Wesley's  death,  his  flock  in  England  exceeded 
71,000,  in  America  48,000;  and  there  were  under  his  direction 
five  hundred  travelling  preachers  in  both.J;  It  is  worthy  of  note 
what  sovereign  authority  he  had  established  and  maintained,  and 
how  implicit  was  the  obedience  required  by  one  who,  even  in  his 
earliest  ministry,  had  never  yielded  any.  At  the  conference  of  1766, 
he  was  accused  of  "arbitrary  power,  of  making  himself  a  Pope." 
That  his  power  was  arbitrary,  Wesley  did  not  deny.  "If,  by  arbi- 
trary power,  you  mean  a  power  which  I  exercise  singly,  without  any 
colleagues  therein,  this  is  certainly  true ;  but  I  see  no  hurt  in  it." 
He  maintains,,  however,  that  his  power  was  not  unreasonable  or 
capricious :  that  it  was  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances ;  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  good  of  all ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  was  volun- 
tary on  their  part,  since  "every  preacher  and  every  member  may 
leave  me  when  he  pleases."  His  defence  removed  dissatisfaction, 
or,  at  least,  silenced  complaint. 

The  labours  of  Whitefield  were  not  less  strenuous  than  Wesley's. 
He  had,  in  some  measure,  become  reconciled  with  his  former  col- 
league, although  their  tenets  on  predestination  still  continued  entirely 
opposed.  Whitefield  found,  however,  a  powerful  patroness  and  co- 
adjutor in  Selina  Shirley,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  who  devoted  her 
long  life  and  ample  income  to  the  promotion  of  Oalvinistic  Method- 
ism. The  laymen  educated  at  her  college,  and  sent  forth  at  her  ex- 
f^ense,  and  called,  after  her,  "My  Lady's  preachers,"  vied  with  the 
oUowers  of  Wesley  in  activity  and  enthusiasm,  though  not  in  organ- 
ization and  numbers.  Whitefield  himself  was  certainly  no  common 
man.  His  published  works  would  give  a  very  mean  idea  of  his  capa- 
city; but  in  this  they  resemble  the  written  compositions  of  the 
Italian  improvisatori,  which  are  always  so  far  beneath  their  sudden 
flow  of  verse;  and  his  admirable  eloquence  and  effect  in  preaching 
are  recorded  on  the  highest  testimony.  None,  perhaps,  is  stronger 
than  that  of  a  cool  reasoner,  seldom  stirred  by  eloquence,  and  still 

*  Journa],  December  21,  1747.  See  also  his  remarks  on  the  Life  of  Lojrola,  July  16, 
1742. 

t  Wesley's  Journal,  October  25,  1756.  See  some  remarks  on  this  point  in  Knox  s 
Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

X  Minutes  of  Conference,  July,  1790.  Mr.  Myles  tells  as,  that,  *<till  1763,  all  tlie  tia- 
▼elling  preachers  were  called  HetperSj  that  is,  Mr.  Wesley's  Helpers."  (Chion.  Hist, 
p.  94.) 
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more  rarely  swerving  from  his  purpose — ^Benjamin  Franklin.  The  phi- 
losopher and  the  preacher  had  had  a  discussion  respecting  an  orphan- 
house  at  Savannah,  to  which  Franklin  refused  to  subscribe.  '*  I  hap- 
pened soon  after/'  says  he,  "to  attend  one  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  sermons, 
in  the  course  of  which  I  perceived  he  intended  to  finish  with  a  collection, 
and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my 
pocket  a  handful  of  copper  money,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five 
pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  proceeded,  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to 
give  the  copper;  another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of 
that,  and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver ;  and  he  finished  so  admira- 
bly, that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  collection,  gold  and  all." 
It  appears,  however,  that  in  general  his  manner  was  theatrical  and  his 
language  indiscreet.  It  was  his  custom  to  stretch  out  his  arm  and 
bid  the  people  "look  yonder,*'  and  then  refer  to  our  Lord's  Passion 
as  if  actually  present  before  them:  "Hark!  hark !  do  you  not  hear !" 
Whenever  he  related  how  St.  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  he 
had  ready  a  fold  of  his  gown  to  hide  his  own  face.  Such  little  arts 
are  seldom  found  with  sincerity,  yet  no  preacher  was  ever  more  zeal- 
ous and  fervent  than  Whitefield.  Even  the  pressure  of  deadly  illness 
could  not  check  his  activity.  When,  in  1770,  having  passed  over  to 
America,  and  sufiering  from  asthma,  he  was  entreated  by  his  friends 
to  spare  himself,  his  answer  was,  "I  had  rather  wear  out  than  rust 
out;"  accordingly  he  persevered  in  his  exertions,  and  expired  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year.^  • 

I  have  now  concluded  my  short  sketch  of  this  remarkable  society. 
It  is  not  easy  to  avoid  offence,  where  offence  is  so  hastily  taken  ;  but 
it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  to  say  nothing  that  should  wound  the 
feelings  or  insult  the  doctrines  of  others.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
advance  no  assertion  without  adding  some  proof  or  instance  of  it, 
and  I  have  selected  these  proofs  in  the  manner  most  favourable  to 
the  Methodists;  not  from  the  charges  of  theii*  opponents;  not  from 
the  publications  of  their  unauthorized  or  less  eminent  ministers;  but 
from  the  writings  of  their  own  respected  founder.  If  next  we  look 
to  the  practical  effect  of  Methodism,  we  shall  find  much  to  praise, 
but  also  something  to  condemn.  We  shall  find  a  salutary  impulse 
given  to  the  Church;  a  new  barrier  raised  against  unbelief  at  a  time 
when  unbelief  was  most  rife ;  a  society  training  up  thousands  in  the 
paths  of  religion  and  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  deny 
that  a  dangerous  enthusiasm  was  reared  and  fostered;  that  many 

'  [The  late  Bishop  White  has  recorded  the  followinfc  reminiscence  of  Whitefield's  visit 
to  America  in  1770: — "  Mr.  Whitefield  preached  to  the  assembled  citizens,  in  the  front  of 
the  court-house  (at  Burlington,  New  Jer^y),  and  aAerwards  dined  at  the  house  of  my 
relative.  During  dinner,  he  was  almost  the  only  speaker,  as  was  said  to  be  common ;  all 
present  being  disposed  to  listen.  This  narrative  has  been  given  for  the  introduction  of 
one  of  his  speeches,  which  may  be  seen  to  show  a  great  change  from  his  early  track  of 
eentiroent  The  speech  was:  'In  Heaven  I  expect  to  see  Charles  the  First,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  Archbishop  Land,  singing  Hallelujahs  together.*  Mr.  Whitefield  would 
not  have  said  this  in  the  days  in  which  he  inveighed  against  Archbishop  Tillotson  fVom 
the  pulpit  It  was  but  a  few  weeks  after,  when  tidings  reached  Philadelphia  of  the 
death  of  this  celebrated  man  in  Maasachusetts.**    Wilson's  Life  of  Bishop  White,  p.  25.] 
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innocent  sonrces  of  enjoyment  had  been  dried  np;  that  very  many 
persons  have  been  tormented  with  dreadful  agonies  and  pangs;  that 
the  Church  has  been  weakened  by  so  large  a  separation.  Yet  it  is 
cheering  to  reflect,  that  while  the  good  seems  lasting  and  secure,  the 
ill  effects  have  much  diminished,  and  we  may  hope  will  wholly  dis- 
appear. 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  case.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  church- 
man was  slack  in  his  duty,  ajid  slumbering  at  his  post.  It  was  the 
voice  of  an  enthusiast  that  roused  the  sleeper.  Truth  must  condemn 
alike  the  over-strained  excitement  of  the  one,  and  the  untimely  su- 
pineness  of  the  other.  But  the  progress  of  time,  and,  still  more,  of 
mutual  emulation,  has  corrected  the  defects  of  each.  Sleep  has 
never  again  fallen  on  the  churchman;  enthusiasm  has,  in  a  great 
degree,  departed  from  the  Methodist.  So  closely  have  the  two  per- 
suasions drawn  to  each  other,  that  they  are  now  separated  on  no 
essential  points,  and  by  little  more  than  the  shadowy  lines  of  pre- 
judice and  habit.  It  might  be  well  for  the  followers  of  Wesley  se- 
riously to  ponder  whether,  in  still  continuing  apart  from  the  Church, 
they  do  not  keep  up  a  distinction  without  a  difference ;  whether,  by 
joining  the  Church,  they  would  not  best  serve  the  cause  of  true 
religion,  and  disappoint  the  machinations  of  their  common  enemies. 
Sure  I  am,  at  least,  that  if  Wesley  himself  were  now  alive,  he  would 
feel  and  act  in  this  manner ;  had  the  Church  been  in  his  time  what 
it  is  in  ours,  he  would  never  have  left  it ;  and  were  he  to  behold 
these  times,  he  would  acknowledge,  that  the  establishment  which 
once  wanted  efficiency,  now  stands  in  need  of  nothing  but  support. 

Were  Wesley  himself  alive  in  these  later  times,  he  would  surely 
exclaim,  though  in  words  more  impressive  than  mine — Happy  they 
who  have  grown  up  in  the  creed  of  their  fathers,  and  who  join  in 
communion  with  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen!  To  them  the 
church  bells  are  music,  to  them  the  church  path  is  a  way  of  plea- 
santness and  peace !  Long  may  they  look  with  veneration  and  at- 
tachment to  that  time-worn  spire  where  their  infancy  was  blessed  in 
baptism,  where  their  manhood  has  drawn  in  the  words  of  consola- 
tion, and  where  their  remains  will  finally  repose! 

g^ote  referred  to  on  page  457. 
ishop  White  has  lefl  the  following  narrative  of  his  inteioourse  with  Dr.  Coke,  the 
friend  and  biographer  of  Wesley: 

"In  the  spring  of  the  year  1791,  the  antlior  received  ftoip.  that  gentleman  (Dr.  Coke), 
a  letter  containing  a  plan  of  what  he  considered  as  an  uiflon  of  the  Methodistical  Society 
with  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  plan  was,  in  substance,  that  all  the  Methodist  ministers, 
at  the  time  iu  connection,  were  to  receive  Episcopal  ordination,  as  also  those  who  should 
come  forwards  in  future  within  the  connection ;  such  ministers  to  remain  under  the 
government  of  the  then  superintendents  and  their  successors.  Dr.  Coke's  motive  to  the 
proposed  union,  as  stated  in  his  letter,  was  an  apprehension  entertained  by  him  that  he 
had  gone  further  in  the  separation  than  had  been  designed  by  Mr.  Wesley,  ftom  whom 
he  had  received  his  commission.  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  he  was  sure,  had  gone  further 
than  he  would  have  gone,  if  he  had  foreseen  some  events  which  followed.  The  Doctor 
was  certain,  that  the  same  gentleman  was  sorry  for  the  separation,  and  would  use  his 
influence  to  the  utmost,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  re-union.  Dr.  Coke's  letter  was 
answered  by  the  author  with  the  reserve  which  seemed  incumbent  on  one  who  was 
incompetent  to  decide  with  effect  on  the  proposal  made." — ^p.  168. 
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In  the  appendix  to  his  Tolumei  Bishop  White  has  published  both  letters.  Dr.  Coke's 
letter  is  dated  "<  Richmond,  April  24, 1791,"  and  is  addressed  to  "  The  Right  Rev.  Father 
in  God,  Bishop  White."    It  introduces  the  subject  of  re-union  as  follows : 

"Right  Rev.  Sir, 

"  Permit  me  to  intrude  a  little  on  your  time  upon  a  subject  of  great  importance. 

"  You,  I  believe,  are  conscious  that  I  was  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  have 
been  ordained  a  presbyter  of  that  Church.  For  many  years  I  was  prejudiced,  e\;en  I  think 
to  bigotry,  in  favour  of  it;  but  through  a  variety  of  causes  or  incidents,  to  mention  which 
would  be  tedious  and  useless,  my  mind  was  exceedingly  biassed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  am  not  sure  but  I  went  further  in  the  separation  of 
our  church  in  America  than  Mr.  Wesley,  from  whom  I  bad  received  my  commission,  did 
intend.  He  did  indeed  solemnly  invest  me,  as  fiir  as  he  had  a  right  so  to  do,  with  Episco- 
pal authority,  but  did  not  intend,  I  think,  that  an  entire  separation  should  take  place. 
He,  being  pressed  by  our  friends  on  this  side  of  the  water,  for  ministers  to  administer  the 
sacraments  to  them  (there  being  very  few  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  then 
in  the  States),  went  further,  I  am  sure,  than  he  would  have  gone,  if  he  had  foreseea 
some  events  which  followed.  And  this  I  am  certain  of, — that  he  is  now  sorry  for  the 
separation. 

"  But  what  can  be  done  for  a  re-union,  which  I  much  wish  for;  and  to  aooompUsh 
which,  Mr.  Wesley,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  use  his  influence  to  the  utmost?  The  affec- 
tion of  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  preachers,  and  most  of  the  people,  is  very  strong 
towards  him,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  ill  usage  he  received  from  a  few.  My  in- 
terest also  is  not  small;  and  both  his  and  mine  would  readily,  and  to  the  utmost,  be  used 
to  accomplish  that  (to  us)  very  desirable  object;  if  a  readiness  were  shown  by  the  bish- 
ops of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  re  unite.'' 

AAer  speaking  of  the  numbers  of  the  Methodists  in  America,  and  of  some  of  the  hin- 
drances in  the  way  of  his  plan,  Dr.  Coke  adds, 

**  My  desire  of  a  re-union  is  so  sincere  and  earnest,  that  these  difficulties  almost  make 
me  tremble;  and  yet  something  must  be  done  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  otherwise 
I  shall  despair  of  success;  for  though  my  influence  among  the  Methodists  in  these 
States  as  well  as  in  Europe  is,  I  doubt  not,  increasing,  yet  Mr.  Asbury,  whose  influence 
is  very  capital,  will  not  easily  comply;  nay,  I  know  he  will  be  exceedingly  averse  to  it; 
In  Europe,  where  some  stops  had  been  taken  tending  to  a  separation,  all  is  at  an  end. 
Mr.  Wesley  is  a  determined  enemy  of  it,  and  I  have  lately  borne  an  open  and  successful 
testimony  against  it"    Appendix,  No.  21,  pp.  343—5. 

In  1787,  when  Dr.  Whito  was  in  England  to  receive  consecration  as  one  of  the  first 
American  bishops  oonseciated  by  the  Church  of  England,  he  sought,  during  his  stay 
there,  an  interview  with  John  Wesley,  "  with  a  view  of  stating  to  him  some  circum- 
stances, of  which  he  might  be  uninformed,  in  reference  to  the  design  then  lately  adopted 
of  withdrawing  the  Methodist  Societies  in  America  from  the  communion  of  the  Episoo* 
pal  Church."  Circumstances  prevented  this  meeting,  but  Dr.  Wbtto  mentions  that  he 
^  had  a  conversation  on  the  same  subject  with  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  who  expressed 
himself  decidedly  against  the  new  course  adopted,  and  gave  the  author  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  his  brother  and  himself,  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  lives,  against  a  secession 
from  the  Church  of  England;  which,  he  said,  was  at  that  time  proposed  by  some.  And 
he  remarked  that  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet  might  be  considered  as  a  censure  on  what 
had  been  done  recently  in  America." — pp.  170-1.  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  By  William  White,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Second  Edition.  New 
York,  1836. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

The  death  of  Queen  Caroline,  like  that  of  George  the  First,  pro- 
duced no  such  effect  as  the  Opposition  had  expected:  each  of  those 
events  had  been  hailed  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  disgrace  to  Walpole, 
yet  each  left  him  unshaken  and  secure.  After  the  loss  of  his  Boyal 
patroness  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  place  as  before  in  the 
King's  confidence,  while  that  in  his  Majesty's  affections  was  speedily 
filled  up  by  Sophia  de  Walmoden.  George  had  known  her  at  Hano- 
ver in  his  latter  journeys  during  the  Queen's  life;  now,  however,  she 
was  brought  to  England,  and  created  Countess  of  Yarmouth — the 
last  instance  in  our  annals  of  a  British  peerage  bestowed  upon  a 
Royal  Mistress.  Her  character  was  quiet  and  inoffensive;  and 
though  she  did  not  at  first  possess,  she  gradually  gained  considerable 
political  influence  over  the  King.  "The  new  northern  actress," 
writes  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  "has  very  good  sense;  she  hardly  ap- 
pears at  all,  and  by  that  conduct  almost  wears  out  the  disapproba- 
tion of  the  public."* 

At  nearly  the  same  period  the  gossips  at  Court  were  gratified 
with  another  topic  for  their  comments;  the  marriage  of  Sir  Robert 

•  To  Lady  Pomfret,  1739.  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  ed.  1837.  It  appeare,  however, 
that  the  grief  of  the  King  for  his  consort  continued  a  considerable  time.'  One  day,  on 
playing  at  cards,  some  queens  were  dealt  to  him,  **  which,"  as  we  are  told,  **  renewed  his 
trouble  so  much,  and  put  him  into  so  great  a  disorder,  that  the  Princess  Amelia  imme- 
diately ordered  all  the  queens  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pack."  Opinions  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  p.  40. 


*  pn  a  note  to  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs,  Mr.  Croker  has  given  another  evidence,  of  a 
more  solemn  character,  of  the  King's  grief. 

"The  Queen  was  buried  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  December,  in  a  new  vault,  in  Henry 
YIL's  Chapel,  where  the  King  himself  Mras  afterwards  buried  by  htr  gide.  Mr  Milman, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  has  favoured  me  with  the  following  interesting  note  on  this 
subject: 

"'George  IL,  as  the  last  proof  of  his  attachment,  gave  directions  that  his  remains 
and  those  of  Queen  Caroline  should  be  mingled  together.  Accordingly,  the  two  coffins 
were  placed  in  a  large  stone  sarcophagus,  and  one  side  of  each  of  the  wooden  coffins 
withdrawn.  This  was  a  tradition  at  Westminster  Abbey,  of  which  I  myself  have  seen 
the  confirmation,  in  my  opinion  conclusive;  and  as  the  royal  vault  in  Westminster 
Abbey  may  never  be  again  opened,  it  may  be  curious  to  preserve  the  record.  On  the 
occa$*ion  of  the  removal,  in  1837,  of  a  still-born  child  of  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland  (King 
of  Hanover),  to  Windsor,  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant  (which  is  necessary),  arrived, 
empowering  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  open  the  vault.  I  was  requested  by  the  Dean  to 
superintend  the  business,  which  took  place  by  night.  In  the  middle  of  the  vault,  towards 
the  further  end,  stands  the  large  stone  sarcophagus,  and  against  the  wall  care  itiil  itanding 
the  ttpo  tidee  of  the  cfffint  which  were  withdrawn,  I  saw  and  examined  them  cloeely,  and 
have  no  doubt  of  the  fact  The  vault  contains  only  the  family  of  George  the  Seoond.* 
H.  H.  MiLMAH."    Note,  Chapter  xl.  of  Hervey's  Memoirs.] 
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to  his  mistress,  Miss  Skerrit,  who  had  already  borne  him  a  daughter. 
This  marriage  appears  to  have  taken  place  immediately  on  the  death 
of  the  first  Lady  Walpole,  but  was  at  first  kept  secret;*  nor  did 
Miss  Skerrit  survive  her  new  honours  above  a  few  months.  For  her 
daughter,  Walpole  afterwards  obtained  from  the  Crown  a  patent  of 
the  same  rank  and  precedence  as  though  a  legitimate  child;  a  favour, 
it  is  said,  that  had  never  yet  been  granted  to  any  person  but  a 
Prince. t — It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Coxe,  while  devoting  three 
volumes  to  the  memoirs  of  Walpole,  refrains,  in  his  partiality  to  his 
hero,  from  any  allusion  whatever  to  this  second  marriage. 

On  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  January  1738,  the  "Patriots," 
bereft  of  their  expectations  from  the  Court,  could  only  turn  their 
efforts  to  reduce  the  army,  or  to  inflame  the  national  quarrel  with 
Spain.  Their  clamours,  at  the  same  time,  for  a  diminution  of  troops, 
and  for  a  renewal  of  war,  might  have  appeared  a  little  inconsistent 
to  any  men  less  maddened  by  their  party  zeal.  Nevertheless,  a 
motion  to  substitute  the  number  of  12,000^  for  17,000  soldiers  was 
made  by  Shippen,  and  seconded  by  another  ardent  Tory,  Lord  Noel 
Somerset.  The  reply  of  Walpole  was  amongst  the  ablest  he  ever 
delivered:  piercing  through  the  subterfuges  of  his  opponents  he 
avowed  his  fear  of  the  Pretender,  and  expressed  his  regret  that  so 
m^ny  Members  should  afFect  to  turn  that  fear  into  ridicule.  "No 
man  of  common  prudence,"  added  he,  "will  now  profess  himself 
openly  a  Jacobite:  by  so  doing  he  not  only  may  injure  his  private 
fortune,  but  must  render  himself  less  able  to  do  any  efi^ectual  service, 
to  the  cause  he  has  embraced;  therefore  there  are  but  few  such  men 
in  the  kingdom.  Your  right  Jacobite,  sir,  disguises  his  true  senti- 
ments, he  roars  out  for  revolutionary  principles;  he  pretends  to  be 
a  great  friend  to  liberty,  and  a  great  admirer  of  our  ancient  Consti- 
tution ;  and  under  this  pretence  there  are  numbers  who  every  day 
endeavour  to  sow  discontent  among  the  people.  These  men  know 
that  discontent  and  disafiection  are  like  wit  and  madness,  separated 
by  thin  partitions,  and  therefore  they  hope  that  if  they  can  once 
render  the  people  thoroughly  discontented,  it  will  be  easy  for  them 
to  render  them  disaffected.  By  the  accession  of  these  new  allies,  as 
I  may  justly  call  them,  the  real  but  concealed  Jacobites  have  suc- 
ceeded even  beyond  their  own  expectation.  "J  So  crushing  was 
this  retort,  that  the  Patriots  prudently  refrained  from  dividing.  But 
in  a  subsequent  debate  they  derived  great  advantage  from  the  folly 
of  Colonel  Mordaunt,  who,  speaking  on  the  ministerial  side,  narrowed 
the  question  to  a  party  one,  by  declaring  that  he  thought  "  the 
.keeping  up  an  army  absolutely  necessary  for  supporting  the  Whig 
interest  against  the  Tory."  Lord  Polwarth  immediately  rose,  and, 
in  a  speech  impressive  both  from  its  eloquence,  and  as  coming  from 
the  heir  of  one  of  the  first  Whig  families  in  Scotland,  exclaimed  that 
this  argument  could  mean  only  that  because  the  people  were  discon- 

•  Mr.  Ford  to  Swift,  Nov.  22, 1737.    Swift's  Works,  toL  xix.  p.  IW. 

t  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  Introductory  Anecdote  to  the  Wortley  Correspoadenoe,  p.  3^ 

%  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  x  p.  400. 
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tented,  therefore  they  must  be  oppressed.  "For  my  part,"  said  he, 
"I  think  no  interest  nor  any  party  of  men  ought  to  be  supported  if 
a  standing  army  becomes  necessary  for  their  support."*  The  divi- 
sion which  ensued  gave  164  votes  to  the  Opposition,  but  249  to  the 
Minister. 

In  their  second  object,  to  embroil  their  country  with  Spain,  the 
mock-Patriots  were  more  successful.  For  many  years  had  the  traders 
to  South  America  complained  of  grievances;  for  many  years  had  the 
desire  of  Walpole  to  adjust  them  amicably  been  branded  as  tameness 
and  timidity.  Imperious  as  he  seems  at  home,  cried  the  Opposition, 
he  is  no  less  abject  and  crouching  abroad!  Some  powerful  lines, 
ascribed  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  and  therefore  written  before  1732, 
sum  up  Sir  Robert's  character  by  calling  him  "  the  cur  dog  of  Brit- 
ain and  spaniel  of  Spain  !"t  This  cry  was  now  revived  as  the  com- 
mercial complaints  increased.  Yet  a  careful  and  dispassionate 
inquiry  may  convince  us,  that  this  case  of  the  merchants  was  mainly 
founded  on  error  and  e:{aggeration ;  that  no  allowance  was  made  for 
the  counter  claims  on  the  side  of  Spain;  and  that  in  many  instances 
their  alleged  hardship,  when  stripped  of  its  colouring,  amounts  only 
to  this — that  they  were  not  permitted  to  smuggle  with  impunity. 

The  commercial  relations  between  Spain  and  England  had  been 
regulated  by  treaties  in  1667  and  1670.  In  neither  were  the  ex- 
pressions sufficiently  clear  and  well  defined;  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spaniards  inducing  them  rather  to  connive  at  than  authorize  the 
commerce  of  strangers,  and  to  withhold  a  plain  acknowledgment  even 
where  they  could  no  longer  refuse  the  practical  right.  The  second 
treaty,  however,  distinctly  recognizes  the  British  dominies  in  Ame- 
rica, but  provides  that  our  ships  shall  not  approach  the  coasts  of  the 
Spanish  colonies,  unless  driven  thither  by  stress  of  weather,  or  pro- 
vided with  a  special  license  for  trade.  The  first  treaty  as  distinctly 
admits  the  liberty  of  seizing  contraband  goods,  and  of  searching 
merchant  vessels  sailing  near  the  ports  or  in  the  seas  of  the  respect- 
ive nations.  It  was  afterwards  contended  that  this  right  applied 
only  to  the  mother  countries,  and  not  to  the  colonies  of  either;^ 
nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  this  right  was  constantly  exercised  by 
the  Spanish  Guarda  Costas  (or  Guard  Ships),  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  greater  or  less  severity,  according  to  the  fluctuations  of  Spanish 
policy,  or  the  changes  of  Spanish  governors.  Sometimes  the  right 
of  search  dwindled  into  a  mere  form,  sometimes  it  swelled  into  a  vex- 
atious and  oppressive  grievance. 

The  treaty  of  Seville,  in  1729,  professed  to  replace  the  trade  to 
America  on  its  former  footing.  But  the  development  of  British 
commerce  and  the  ingenuity  of  British  merchants  were  always  over- 

•  Pari.  Hiat  vol.  x.  p.  460. 

JAtlerbury's  Correspondence,  toI.  ii.  p.  4 14. 
The  Opposition  in  1738  were  by  no  means  unanimous  on  this  point.  Lord  Cartferet, 
in  his  speech  of  May  2,  maintains,  that  the  stipulations  of  1667  are  only  for  Europe, 
while  Pulteney,  on  the  16th  of  March,  had  contended,  in  the  other  House,  that  **diit 
treaty  of  1667  is  a  general  treaty,  which  comprehended  America  as  well  as  every  other 
part  of  the  world."    However,  both  speakers  took  care  Ui  come-  to  the  same  ooocloBiai. 
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leaping  the  narrow  bounds  prescribed  to  them,  and  whenever  they 
received  a  short  indulgence,  next  claimed  it  as  a  constant  right. 
Every  artifice  was  employed  to  elude  the  Spanish  regulations,  and  a 
vehement  clamour  raised  whenever  those  regulations  were  enforced. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  annual  ship  which  the  South  Sea  Company 
had  been  empowered  to  send,  was  always  attended  by  other  vessels 
which  moored  at  a  distance,  and  as  it  disposed  of  its  cargo,  supplied 
it^with  fresh  goods;  thus  fulfilling  the  letter  whilst  violating  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty.  It  is  admitted  that  other  vessels,  and  even 
squadrons,  frequently  put  into  the  Spanish  harbours,  under  pretence 
of  refitting  and  refreshing,  but  with  the  real  object  of  selling  Englirfi 
merchandise.'*'  In  some  cases,  again,  the  vessels  did  not  enter  the 
harbours,  but  hovered  off  the  coasts ;  where  the  long-boats  of  smug- 
glers repaired  to  them,  and  unshipped  their  cargoes.  By  such  means 
was  English  merchandise  largely  poured  into  the  Spanish  Colonies: 
their  revenue  consequently  suffered ;  and  the  annual  fair  of  Panama, 
intended  as  the  mart  of  South  America,  and  once  the  richest  in  the 
world,  became  shorn  of  its  splendour,  and  deserted  by  its  crowds. 

That  the  Spaniards  should  strive  to  prevent  this  illegal  trafBc  was 
just;  that  they  should  do  so  with  occasional  violence  and  outrage, 
was  natural  and  perhaps  unavoidable.  The  Gruarda  Costas  would 
sometimes  exercise  the  right  of  search  beyond  their  coasts,  or  in  the 
open  seas;  in  several  cases  men  were  severely  treated,  in  several 
others  ships  were  unjustly  detained.  "Upon  the  whole,"  writes  Mr. 
Keene  from  Madrid,  "the  state  of  our  dispute  seems  to  be,  that  the 
commanders  of  our  vessels  always  think  that  they  are  unjustly  taken 
if  they  are  not  taken  in  actual  illicit*  fommerce,  even  though  proof 
of  their  having  loaded  in  that  manner  be  found  on  board  of  them ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  presume  that  they  have  a  right 
of  seizing,  not  only  the  ships  that  are  continually  trading  in  their 
ports,  but  likewise  of  examining  and  visiting  them  on  the  high  seas, 
in  order  to  search  for  proofs  of  fraud  which  they  may  have  committed ; 
and,  till  a  medium  be  found  out  between  those  two  notions,  the  Go- 
vernment will  always  be  embarrassed  with  complaints,  and  we  shall 
be  continually  negotiating  in  this  country  for  redress  without  ever 
being  #ble  to  procure  it.^f 

There  is  no  doubt  that  though  the  English  were  most  frequently 
to  blame  in  these  transactions,  several  cases  of  injustice  and  violence 
might  be  imputed  to  the  Spaniards.  These  cases  were  carefully 
cuUed  out,  and  highly  coloured  by  the  British  merchants:  these  were 
held  out  to  the  British  public  as  fair  samples  of  the  rest,  while  a  veil 
was  thrown  over  the  general  practice  of  illicit  trafSc  in  America. 
The  usual  slowness  of  forms  at  Madrid  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing redress,  even  in  the  clearest  cases,  added  to  the  national  indig- 
nation in  England:  it  was  also  inflamed  by  a  denial  of  the  right  to 

*  Coxe^B  Bonrbon  Kings  of  Spain,  vol.  iii.  p.  300.  On  this  whole  subject  Macpher- 
flon's  History  of  Commerce  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Compare  vol.  ii.  p.  542, 
vol.  iii.  p.  215. 

t  To  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  December  13,  1737. 
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cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Gampeachj,  and  disputes  on  the  limits  of 
the  new  settlements  which  the  English  had  lately  formed  in  North 
America,  and  which,  in  honour  to  the  King  and  Queen,  had  received 
the  names  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.^ 

These  grievances  of  the  British  merchants,  embodied  in  angry 
yet  artful  petitions,  were  urged  by  the  Opposition  in  repeated  attacks 
and  with  combined  exertions.  First  came  a  motion  for  papers,  next 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  next  a  string  of  resolutions,  then^  a 
Bill  for  securing  and  encouraging  our  trade  to  America.  The  tried 
ability  of  Pulteney  led  the  van  on  these  occasions,  and  under  him 
were  marshalled  the  practical  knowledge  of  Barnard,  the  stately 
eloquence  of  Wyndham,  and  the  rising  genius  of  Pitt.  William 
Murray,  the  future  Earl  of  Mansfield,  also  appeared  at  the  bar  as 
counsel  for  the  petitioners,  and  thus  commenced  his  brilliant  public 
career.  Every  resource  of  oratory  was  applied  to  exaggerate  the 
insults  and  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  brand  as  cowardice 
the  Minister's  wise  and  honourable  love  of  peace.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  prisoners  taken  from  English  merchant-vessels  had  been 
not  merely  plundered  of  their  property,  but  tortured  in  their  per- 
sons, immured  in  dungeons,  or  compelled  to  work  in  the  Spanish 
dock-yards,  with  scanty  and  loathsome  food,  their  legs  cramped  with 
irons,  and  their  bodies  overrun  with  vermin.  Some  captives  and 
seamen  who  were  brought  to  the  bar  gave  testimony  to  these  out- 
rages, and  were  then  implicitly  believed.  Yet  our  calmer  judgment 
may  remember  that  they  were  not  examined  upon  oath,  and  had 
every  temptation  to  exaggerate,  which  interest,  party  zeal,  or  resent- 
ment can  afford;  that  to  inv^eigh  against  the  Spaniards  was  then 
considered  a  sure  test  of  public  spirit;  and  that  they  were  told  to 
expect,  upon  the  fall  of  Walploe,  a  large  and  lucrative  indemnity 
for  their  pretended  wrongs. 

But  the  tale  that  produced  the  most  effect  upon  the  House,  and 
found  the  loudest  echo  in  the  country,  was  what  Burke  has  since 
ventured  to  call  ^^the  fable  of  Jenkins'  ears.""*"    This  Jenkins  had 

*  ThoQghU  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  p.  75. 


»  [The  name  of  "  Carolina"  had  a  much  earlier  and  a  very  different  origin.  It  was 
given  in  honour  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  a  century  before  the  territory  was  colonized 
by  thb  Rnglish,  a  settlement  in  America  having  been  planned  during  that  monarch's  reign 
by  the  celebrated  Admiral  Coligny  for  the  Huguenots.  John  Ribault,  who  commanded 
the  expedition,  erected  a  fort  called  after  tlie  French  King  Fort  Charles ;  and  Laudonniere, 
who  led  a  second  expedition, built  another  fort  to  which  he  gave  the  same  name;  from 
these  the  province  took  its  name  of  Carolina.  See  Holmes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  84, 
and  note  14,  at  p.  566 ;  and  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.  chap.  1 1. 

It  is  curious  what  variety  of  origin  might  plausibly  be  found  for  the  name  of  Carolina. 
First,  Spanish  voyages  during  the  reign  of  Charlet  V.  are  connected  with  that  section  of 
the  American  coast;  then  the  French  voyages  during  the  reign  of  Charin  /X,  which 
give  the  true  origin  of  the  name.  Again  in  the  English  reign  of  CharUi  /.,  Sir  Robert 
Heath  obtained  a  grant  of  territory  south  of  Virginia,  to  which  the  name  of  CaroUtna 
was  given,  but  no  settlement  was  ever  made.  Again,  Charin  11.  made  a  grant  of  the 
same  territory  to  Shaftesbury  and  others,  as  proprietors,  and  John  Locke  prepared  his 
well  known  plan  of  government  for  the  province ;  the  earlier  name  was  no  doubt  re- 
tained in  honour  of  the  English  King.  The  settlement  of  Georgia,  in  the  reign  of  George 
IL,  seems  to  be  the  erroneous  saggestion  of  Queen  Caroline's  name  for  another  province.] 
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been  maeter  of  a  trading  sloop  from  Jamaica,  wbicli  was  boarded 
and  searched  by  a  Spanish  Guarda  Costa,  and  though  no  proofs  of 
smuggling  were  discovered,  yet,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he 
underwent  the  most  barbarous  usage.  The  Spmish  Captain,  he 
said,  had  torn  off  one  of  his  ears,  bidding  him  to  carry  it  to  his 
King,  and  tell  His  Majesty  that  were  he  present  he  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner.  This  story,  which  had  lain  dormant  for  seven 
years,  was  now  seasonably  revived  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  certain  that  Jenkins  had  lost  an  ear,  or  part  of  an  ear, 
which  he  always  carried  about  with  him  wrapped  in  cotton  to  display 
to  his  audience;  but  I  find  it  alleged  by  no  mean  authority,  that  he 
had  lost  it  on  another  occasion,  and  perhaps,  as  seems  to  be  insinu- 
ated, in  the  pillory.*  His  tale,  however,  as  always  happens  in 
moments  of  great  excitement,  was  readily  admitted  without  proof; 
and  a  spirited  answer  which  he  gave  enhanced  the  popular  effect. 
Being  asked  by  a  Member  what  were  his  feelings  when  he  found  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  such  barbarians,  '^I  recommended,"  said  he, 
"my  soul  to  God,  and  my  cause  to  my  country."  These  words  ra- 
pidly flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  adding  fuel  to  the  general  flame, 
and  it  is  almost  incredible  how  strong  an  impulse  was  imparted  both 
to  Parliament  and  to  the  public.  "  We  have  no  need  of  allies  to 
enable  us  to  command  justice,"  cried  Pulteney ;  "  the  story  of  Jenkins 
will  raise  volunteers/'f 

On  his  part,  Walpole  did  not  deny  that  great  outrages  and  inju- 
ries had  been  wrought  bv  the  Spaniards,  but  he  expressed  his  hope 
that  they  might  still  acunit  of  full  and  friendly  compensation;  he 
promised  his  strenuous  exertions  with  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  he 
besought  the  House  not  to  close  the  avenue  to  peace  by  any  intem- 
perate proceedings,  and  especially  by  denouncing  altogether  the 
right  ot  search,  which  the  Spaniards  had  so  long  exercised,  and 
would  hardly  be  persuaded  to  relinquish.  The  charge,  that  his  love 
of  peace  was  merely  a  *  Ifish  zeal  for  his  own  administration,  he 
repelled  with  disdain:  "I  have  always,"  said  he,  "disregarded  a 
popularity  that  was  not  acquired  by  a  hearty  zeal  for  the  public 
interest,  and  I  have  been  loi^g:  enough  in  this  House  to  see  that  the 
most  steady  opposers  of  popularity  founded  upon  any  other  views, 
have  lived  to  receive  the  thanks  of  their  country  for  that  opposition. 
For  my  part,  I  never  could  see  any  cause,  either  from  reason  or  my 
own  experience,  to  imagine  that  a  minister  is  not  as  safe  in  time  of 
war  as  in  time  of  peace.  Nay,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  reason  alone, 
it  is  the  interest  of  a  minister,  conscious  of  any  mismanagement,  that 

*  Tindars  Hist  vol.  viii.  p.  372.  Coxe  expresses  a  doubt  whether  Jenkins  wns  really 
examined  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  because,  as  he  states,  "  no  traces  of  his  evidence  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Journals."  (Memoirs  of  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  579.)  Yet  early  in  the 
Journals  of  March  16,  1738,  appears  the  following  entry:  **  Ordered  that  Captain  Robert 
Jenkins  do  attend  this  House  immediately."  Later  in  the  same  day  we  find  that  the 
House  went  into  committee  on  the  Spanish  grievances,  with  Alderman  Perry  in  the 
chair,  and  that  he  reported  to  the  House,  **  that  they  bad  heard  counsel  and  examined 
several  witnesses."    Amongst  these  in  all  probability  was  Jenkins. 

t  Speech,  May  15,  1738.    Pari.  HisL  voL  x.  p.  850. 
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there  should  he  a  war,  hecause  by  a  war  the  eyes  of  the  public  are 
diverted  from  examining  into  his  conduct;  nor  is  he  accountable  for 
the  bad  success  of  a  war,  as  he  is  for  that  of  an  administration."* 
By  the  ascendailcy  of  Walpole  a  large  majority  of  the  Commons 
continued  to  withstand  the  manifold  proposals  and  attacks  of  Pul- 
teney.  But  in  the  Lords,  the  eloquence  of  Carteret  and  Chester- 
field, feebly  stemmed  by  the  ministerial  speakers,  carried  some  strong 
resolutions,  which  were  presented  as  an  address  to  the  Crown. 

But  these  Parliamentary  difficulties,  however  great,  were  not  the 
only  ones  that  beset  the  Minister.  He  had  also  to  struggle  against 
the  waywardness  and  falsehood  of  the  Spanish  Envoy.  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  or,  as  he  was  commonly  called,  Don  Thomas  G^raldino, 
who  caballed  with  the  Opposition  in  private,  and  held  most  intem- 
perate language  in  public.  The  whole  progress  of  the  negotiations, 
and  several  other  state  secrets,  were  disclosed  by  this  agent  to  the 
party  out  of  power,  while  he  openly  declared  in  all  companies  that 
the  English  Ministers  were  trifling  with  and  imposing  upon  the 
people  in  pretending  that  the  Court  of  Spain  might  yet  be  brought 
to  any  terms,  or  would  recede  in  the  slightest  degree  from  its  colo- 
xdal  rights  and  privileges.  To  such  an. extent  did  he  carry  this  be- 
haviour, that  Walpole  sent  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Ministers  at 
Madrid.  Geraldino,  on  his  part,  assured  them  that  the  views  of 
Walpole,  though  professedly  pacific,  were  in  truth  inconsistent  with 
the  security  of  the  Spanish  trade,  and  that  they  could  not  be  more 
effectually  served  than  by  fomenting  to  the  utmost  the  discontents 
and  divisions  in  England;  and  by  these  representations  he  continued 
to  retain  their  confidence  and  his  employment,  f 

Another  source  of  embarrassment  to  Walpole  was  the  conduct  of 
his  own  colleague,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Both  of  them  loved 
power  with  their  whole  hearts,  but  with  this  difference — Walpole 
loved  it  so  well  that  he  would  not  bear  a^ival ;  Newcastle  so  well 
that  he  would  bear  anything  for  it.  Under  Stanhope's  government 
he  had  professed  unbounded  admiration  and  friendship  for  that  mi- 
nister. |  Immediately  on  the  death  of  Stanhope  he  had  transferred 
the  same  sentiment  and  submission  ta  the  Walpoles,  and  became 
Secretary  of  State  in  1724,  as  their  deputy  and  agent.  But  though 
willing  to  accept  even  the  smallest  morsel  of  authority,  it  was  only 
till  he  could  grasp  at  a  larger.  A  favourable  conjuncture  of  cir- 
cumstances seemed  now  to  open  to  him  by  the  death  of  Queen  Ca- 
roline, the  growing  unpopularity  of  Walpole,  and  the  loud  clamour 
for  a  Spanish  war.  Such  a  war,  he  found,  was  congenial  to  the 
military  spirit  of  the  King :  it  was  also,  as  we  have  seen,  eagerly 
pressed  in  Parliament;  and  of  these  wishes,  accordingly,  Newcastle, 

•  Speech  of  Walpole,  May  12,  1738. 

t  Tindal's  Hi»t  vol.  viiL  p.  368. 

^  Thus,  for  instance,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Charles  Stanhope  from  Qaremont,  July  29, 
1720 :  "  Pray  send  me  what  news  there  is,  and  particularly  what  comes  from  my  dear- 
est friend  Stanliope.  He  is  always  doiog  good,  and  always  suocesaful,"  &c  Coze's 
MSS.  British  Museum. 
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though  Btill  with  great  caution,  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  in  the 
Cabinet.  With  the  consent  or  connivance  of  His  Majesty,  he  sent 
angry  instructions  and  memorials  to  the  British  Minister  in  Spain, 
wMch  it  required  all  the  skill  of  Walpole  to  modify  and  temper ; 
and  which  greatly  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  the  negotiations. 
The  same  leaning  to  warlike  measures  was  likewise  shown,  but,  as  I 
believe,  on  more  public-spirited  grounds,  by  Lord  Chancellor  Hard- 
wicke  and  by  Lord  Harrington.  The  former,  on  one  occasion, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords,  inveighed  with  so  much  vehemence 
against  the  Spanish  depredations,  that  Walpole,  who  was  standing 
behind  the  throne,  could  not  forbear  exclaiming  to  those  aroimd 
him,  "  Bravo!  Colonel  Yorke,  bravo!"  Nor  durst  Walpole  at  this 
crisis,  with  the  inclinations  of  both  King  and  people  against  him, 
pursue  his  usual  haughty  course,  and  at  once  cashier  his  wavering 
colleagues. 

Through  these  and  many  other  obstacles  derived  from  the  pride 
of  Spain,  did  Walpole  prosecute  his  negotiation  with  the  Govern- 
ment at  Madrid  (for  the  court  had  now  returned  from  Seville),  and 
still  endeavour  to  prevent  an  appeal  to  arms.  He  took  care,  how- 
ever, to  give  weight  to  his  pacific  overtures  by  displaying  his  readi- 
ness for  war.  A  squadron  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Haddock,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean;  many 
single  ships  were  despatched  to  the  West  Indies ;  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  were  offered  to  the  merchants;  and  the  colony  of 
Georgia  was  supplied  with  troops  and  stores  to  resist  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  threatened  to  invade  it  from  St.  Augustine.*  Directions 
were  likewise  sent  to  the  British  merchants  in  the  several  seaports 
of  Spain,  to  register  their  goods  with  a  notary  public  in  case  of  a 
rupture.  Such  demonstrations  were  not  lost  upon  the  Spaniards, 
who,  lowering  their  tone,  gave  orders  that  several  prizes  they  had 
captured  should  be  restored,. and  that  seventy-one  English  sailors, 
taken  by  Guarda  Costas,  and  confined  at  Cadiz,  should  be  sent  home. 
New  instructions  likewise  came  out  to  Geraldino,  and  he  delivered 
a  message  purporting  that  his  master  was  inclined  to  enter  into 
terms  for  conciliating  past  differences,  and  for  preventing  them  in 
future.  The  negotiations  that  ensued  were  carried  on  first  between 
Geraldino  and  Walpole  in  London,  and  afterwards  between  Mr. 
Keene  and  the  Spanish  Minister,  Don  Sebastian  de  la  Quadra,  at 
Madrid.  The  mutual  demands  for  damages  sustained  in  commerce 
were  compared  and  balanced,  and  those  of  England  upon  Spain, 
after  the  deduction,  were  fixed  at  200,000Z.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Spaniards  urged  a  claim  of  60,000Z.  for  the  ships  taken  by 
Admiral  Byng  in  1718,  a  claim  which  had  been  left  doubtful  during 
Stanhope's  administration,  but  which  was,  at  least  in  its  principle, 
acknowledged  in  the  treaty  of  Seville.     The  remaining  balance  in 

'  [During  these  years,  Greneral  Oglethorpe,  with  his  own  colonists,  the  Scotch  emi- 
grants especially,  was  actively  engaged  in  defending  the  Southern  frontier  of  British 
America  against  the  Spaniards.  See  an  account  of  his  military  enterprises,  in  BaDcroA's 
History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  iiL  chap,  zziv.] 
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favour  of  England  was  therefore  140,000t  which  the  Court  of 
Madrid  proposed  to  pay  by  assignments  upon  the  American  re- 
venues. But  the  English  Ministers,  knowing  the  tediousness  and 
uncertainty  of  that  fund,  preferred  to  make  an  allowance  for  prompt 
payment  at  home;  and  the  allowance  agreed  upon  was  45,000/.,  thus 
reducing  the  sum  due  from  Spain  to  95,0002.'*' 

The  sum  being  thus  determined,  a  Convention  was  founded  upon 
it,  and  finally  signed  by  Keene  and  La  Quadra  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1739.  It  stipulated  that  this  money  should  be  paid  within 
four  months  from  the  date  of  the  ratification ;  that  this  mutual  dis- 
charge of  claims  should  not,  however,  extend  to  any  differences  be- 
tween the  Crown  of  Spain  and  the  South  Sea  Company,  as  holders 
of  the  Asiento  contract;  that  within  six  weeks  two  plenipotentiaries 
from  each  side  should  meet  at  Madrid,  to  regulate  the  pretensions 
of  the  two  Crowns,  as  to  rights  of  trade,  and  as  to  the  limits 
of  Carolina  and  Florida;  that  their  conferences  should  finish  within 
eight  months;  and  that  in  the  meantime  no  progress  should  be 
made  in  the  fortifications  of  either  province. 

Such  is  the  famous  Convention.  Omitting,  as  it  did,  all  mention 
of  the  Bight  of  Search,  and  reserving  the  most  intricate  matters 
for  subsequent  negotiation,  it  was  rather  a  preliminary  to  a  treaty 
than  a  treaty  itself ;  but  it  had  the  merit  of  satisfying  the  most 
urgent  claims,  and  of  providing  for  the  rest  a  just  and  speedy  de- 
cision. In  its  progress,  however,  it  became  clogged  and  entangled 
with  another  claim.  La  Quadra  had  always  maintained  that  68,0002. 
was  due  to  his  master  from  the  South  Sea  Company  with  respect  to 
the  Asiento  contract,  and  declared  that  the  Convention  should  not 
be  ratified  unless  that  money  were  paid.  Mr.  Keene,  in  answer, 
observed  that  the  Government  of  England  and  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany were  entirely  distinct,  and  that  the  one  had  no  control  upon 
the  other;  but  he  added,  that  if  68,000Z.  should  be  proved  as  really 
owing,  he  would  undertake  that  the  debt  should  be  discharged.  This 
La  Quadra  affected  to  consider  as  a  positive  and  unconditional  pro- 
mise; and,  on  the  very  point  of  signing  the  Convention,  delivered 
to  Keene,  and  sent  to  Geraldino,  a  formal  protest,  declaring  that  his 
Catholic  Majesty  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  suspending  the 
Asiento,  unless  the  sum  of  68,0002.  should  be  speedily  paid  by  the 
South  Sea  Company.  The  British  Envoy  was  much  embarrassed; 
but  at  length,  knowing  the  anxiety  of  Walpole  to  come  to  some  con- 
clusion before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  he  consented  to  sign  the 
Convention,  notwithstanding  the  protest,  and  to  receive  the  latter, 
not  as  admitting  its  demands,  but  merely  as  referring  them  to  the 
future  consideration  of  his  Government. 

The  Convention  being  transmitted  to  London,  was  announced  to 
Parliament,  with  ''great  satisfaction,"  in  the  King's  opening  speech. 
Yet,  even  before  its  terms  were  distinctly  understood,  a  strong  spirit 

*  See  the  statement  of  Horace  Walpole  in  the  House  of  CommonS|  March  S,  1739. 
Pari  Hist.  voL  X.  1246—1258. 
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of  opposition  appeared  against  it ;  and  even  Sir  John  Barnard  con- 
descended to  such  wretched  cavils  as  the  following: — The  King's 
speech  had  stated  that  plenipotentiaries  would  meet  for  regulating 
all  the  grievances  and  abuses  which  interrupted  our  commerce  in 
the  American  seas;  now,  to  regvlate  abuses,  said  Barnard,  implies  a 
continuance  of  them,  but  only  under  another  form! — "It  requires 
no  great  art,  no  great  abilities  in  a  minister,''  exclaimed  Walpole, 
"  to  pursue  such  measures  as  might  make  a  war  unavoidable.  That 
is  a  very  easy  matter;  but.  Sir,  how  many  ministers  have  you  had, 
who  knew  the  art  of  avoiding  war,  by  making  a  safe  and  honoura- 
ble peace?  Suppose  that  the  administration  had  joined  last 

session  in  the  popular  oitqry  for  war,  and  that  a  vigorous  war 
was  actually  entered  into,  can.  any  gentleman  say  that  this  would 
have  stopped  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  resolved  to  find  fault  at 
any  rate  ?  In  such  an  event,  may  we  not  easily  imagine  to  our- 
sdlves  that  we  hear  a  violent  opposition  man  declaiming  on  the 
benefits  of  peace ;  telling  the  world  that  a  trading  people  ought,  by 
all  manner  of  means,  to  a^oid  war;  that  nothing  is  so  destructive 
to  their  interests;  and  that  any  peace  is  preferable  even  to  a  suc- 
cessful war?"* 

•When,  however,  the  articles  of  the  Convention  were  made  known, 
there  arose  a  general  ferment,  not  only  in  Parliament,  but  amongst 
the  people.  Loud  and  fierce  was  the  cry.  The  Bight  of  Search 
not  renounced!  The  limits  of  Georgia  not  defined!  The  Spanish 
Captains  in  the  West  Indies,  after  all  their  cruelties  and  depreda- 
tions, to  escape  without  tondign  punishment !  Our  victory,  in  1718, 
to  be  taxed  and  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  60,000Z. !  Such  were  the 
complaints  of  the  public,  heightened  and  inflamed  by  the  opposition 
writers;  while  those  of  the  Minister  defended  his  Convention  so 
unskilfully,  that,  as  a  contemporary  assures  us,  the  injury  which  he 
Buffered  from  the  press  was  even  greater  when  it  was  employed  in 
vindicating  than  in  impeaching  his  conduct.f  According  to  Horace 
Walpole  the  elder,  "  ambition,  avarice,  distress,  disappointment,  and 
all  the  complicated  vices  that  tend  to  render  the  minds  of  men  un- 
easy, are  got  out  of  Pandora's  box,  and  fill  all  places  and  all  hearts 
in  the  nation.  "| 

In  Parliament,  the  friends  of  the  Minister,  though  diminished  in 
numbers,  were  not  daunted  in  spirit.  Earl  Cholmondeley  in  the 
Lords  moved  an  Address,  drawn  up  with  great  skill  and  judgment, 
to  thank  His  Majesty  for  concluding  the  Convention;  to  express  re- 
liance that,  in  the  further  negotiations,  effectual  care  would  be  taken 
for  securing  the  British  navigation  in  the  American  seas;  and  to 
promise  that,  should  his  Majesty's  just  expectations  not  be  answered, 
the  House  would  support  him  in  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  Crown 
and  the  rights  of  his  people.  Notwithstanding  the  two  last  clauses, 
this  Address  provoked  a  sharp  resistance,  and  called  forth  several 

•  Part  Hist  vol.  x.  p.  952. 

{Tindal's  Hist  vol.  viii.  p.  387. 
To  Mr.  Trevor,  March  16, 1739.    Coze's  Life  of  Horace  Lord  Walpole. 
TOL.  L  2a 
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able  speeches,  amongst  which  those  of  Chesterfield  and  Carteret 
■were  especially  admired.*  The  Duke  of  Argyle  not  only  forsook 
the  ministerial  ranks,  but  appeared  amongst  the  Opposition  orators; 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  his  first  vote  in  Parliament  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  On  a  division,  71  of  the  Peers  present  voted  for  and 
58  against  the  Address — a  large  incnrease  in  the  usual  strength  of 
the  minority. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  Addres9»was  moved  by  Horace 
Walpole,  in  an  elaborate  speech  of  above  two  hours,  beginning  at 
half  past  eleven  in  the  moming.f  His  statement,  however  clear 
and  convincing,  was  immediately  met  by  a  burst  of  angry  eloquence. 
First,  Sir  Thomas  Saunderson  complain«d*that  no  revenge  had  been 
taken  on  the  Spanish  Captain  who -cut  off  Jenkins's  ear.  ^'Even 
this  fellow,*'  said  he,  "is  suffered  to  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
rapine,  and  remain  a  living  testimony  of  the  cowardly  tameness  and 
mean  submission  of  Oreat  Britain!"  Lord  Grage  inveighed  against 
the  insufficiency  of  the  payments;  Lyttleton  against  the  Right  of 
Search.  But  by  far  the  ablest  speech  was  that  of  Pitt,  who  on  this 
occasion  seems  first  to  have  acquired  the  ascendency  which  he  ever 
afterwards  retained  in  the  House  of  Commons.  "Is  this,"  he  cried, 
"any  longer  a  nation,  or  what  is  an  English  Parliament  if,  with 
more  ships  in  your  harbours  than  in  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  with 
above  two  millions  of  people  in  your  American  colonies,  you  will 
bear  to  hear  of  the  expediency  of  receiving  from  Spain  an  insecure, 
unsatisfactory,  and  dishonourable  Convention?  Sir,  I  call  it  no 
more  than  it  has  been  proved  in  this  debase.  It  carries  fallacy  or 
downright  subjection  in  almost  every  line;  it  has  been  laid  open  or 
exposed  in  so  many  strong  and  glaring  lights,  that  I  cannot  pretend 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  conviction  and  indignation  it  has  raised." 

He  thus  concluded,  "I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  detail 
of  a  dark,  confused,  and  scarcely  intelligible  account.  But  Spain 
stipulates  to  pay  to  the  Crown  of  England  95,000?.  By  a  prelimi- 
nary protest  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  South  Sea  Company  is  at 
once  to  pay  68,000Z.  of  it;  if  they  refuse,  Spain,  I  admit,  is  still  to 
pay  the  95,000Z.:  but  how  does  it  stand  then?  The  Asiento  con- 
tract is  to  be  suspended ;  you  are  to  purchase  this  sum  at  the  price 
of  an  exclusive  trade,  pursuant  to  a  national  treaty,  and  an  immense 
debt  of  God  knows  how  many  thousand  pounds,  due  from  Spain  to 
the  South  Sea  Company.  Here,  sir,  is  the  submission  of  Spain  by 
the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum ;  a  tax  laid  upon  subjects  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  severest  penalties,  with  the  reciprocal  accord  of  an 
English  Minister,  as  a  preliminary  that  the  Convention  may  be 
signed;  a  condition  imposed  by  Spain  in  the  most  absolute,  imperious 
manner,  and  received  by  the  Ministers  of  England  in  the  most  tame 
and  abject.  Can  any  verbal  distinctions,  any  evasions  whatever, 
possibly  explain  away  this  public  infamy?     To  whom  would  we  dis- 

\  *  Lord  Chesterfield's  speech  is  prodigioasly  applauded  as  **  very  fine  and  very  artfuL'' 

\  Mr.  Orlebar  to  the  Rev.  H.  Etough,  March  3,  1739.    See  also  Maty's  Life,  p.  168. 

t  ^r.  Selwyn  to  Mr.  T.  Townshend,  March  10,  1739. 
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raise  it?  To  ourselves  and  to  the  nation;  I  wish  we  could  hide  it 
from  the  eyes  of  every  Court  in  Europe.  They  see  Spain  has  talked 
to  you  like  your  master,  they  see  this  arbitrary  fundamental  condi- 
tion, and  it  must  stand  with  distinction,  with  a  pre-eminence  of 
shame,  as  a  part  even  of  this  Convention.  This  Convention,  Sir,  I 
think  from  my  soul  is  nothing  but  a  stipulation  for  national  igno- 
miny; an  illusory  expedient  to  baffle  the  resentment  of  the  nation; 
a  truoe  without  a  suspension  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Spain;  on 
the  part  of  England  a  suspension,  as  to  Georgia,  of  the  first  law  of 
nature,  self-preservation  and  self-defence;  a  surrender  of  the  rights 
and  trade  of  England  to  the  mercy  of  plenipotentiaries;  and  in  this 
infinitely  highest  and  sacred  point,  future  security,  not  only  inade- 
quate, but  directly  repugnant  to  the  resolutions  of  Parliament  and 
the  gracious  promise  of  the  "throne.  The  complaints  of  your  de- 
spairing merchants,' — the  voice  of  England  has  condemned  it.  Be 
the  guilt  of  it  upon  the  head  of  the  adviser:  God  forbid  that  this 
Committee  should  share  the  guilt  by  approving  it!*** 

The  debate  was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the  Minister,  with  his 
usual  skill,  but  not  with  his  usual  success,  for  he  found  his  majority 
dwindled  to  only  28;  the  numbers  being  260  against  232.  This  ap- 
peared to  the  Opposition  leaders  a  favourable  opportunity  to  execute 
a  project  which  they  had  for  some  time  brooded  over,  and  which 
was  recommended  to  them  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Bolingbroke: 
to  withdraw  or  secede  in  a  body  from  the  House  of  Commons.  By 
this  means  they  hoped  to  heighten  the  national  ferment,  to  repre- 
sent the  cause  of  corruption  as  all-powerful,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  to  withhold  the  Minister,  by  popular  odium,  from  pursuing  liis 
measures  in  their  absence.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  after  the  Reso- 
lution of  Horace  Walpole  was  carried  in  Committee,  and  on  the  Re- 
port of  it  being  brought  up  to  the  House,  Pulteney,  who  had  reserved 
himself  for  this  occasion,  opened  another  attack  on  the  Conven- 
fion,  in  which  he  was  ably  followed  by  Wyndham.  A  second  divi- 
sion which  ensued  having  only  confirmed  the  last,  Wyndham  imme- 
diately rose,  and  with  much  solemnity,  speaking  both  for  himself 
and  for  his  friends,  took  leave  of  that  House,  as  he  declared,  for 
ever.  "In  a  future  Parliament,"  he  said,  "he  might  perhaps  still 
be  at  liberty  to  serve  his  country  as  before,  but  now  being  unable  to 
discern  the  least  appearance  of  reason  in  any  one  argument  offered 
on  the  Ministerial  side,  he  must  conclude  either  that  the  majority 
was  swayed  by  other  or  secret  arguments,  or  that  he  himself  wanted 
common  sense  to  comprehend  the  force  of  those  which  he  had  heard. 
In  the  first  case,"  he  continued,  "he  could  not  with  honour  sit  in 
an  Assembly  determined  by  such  influences;  in  the  latter  case,  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  very  unfit  person  to  act  as  a  senator:  and 
in  either  case,  therefore,  he  thought  it  his  duty  for  the  future  to 

*  Pari  Hist  vol.  x.  p.  1280-83.  Mr.  Selwyn,  a  strong  Ministerialist,  writes  the  next 
day  to  Mr.  Townshend,  "Mr.  Pitt  spoke  very  well,  but  very  abusively."  See  Coxe'f 
Walpote,  vol.  iii.  p.  019.  Mr.  Oriebar,  another  placeman,  likewise  alludes  to  some 
**  young  gentlemen,  who  took  great  personal  liberties."    March  10,  1739. 
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retire,  and  content  himself  with  offering  up  his  prayers  for  the  pr^ 
fiervation  of  his  country." 

So  strong  and  unmeasured  were  some  of  the  expressions  of  this 
speech,  that,  as  the  Ministers  believed,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  speaker 
to  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  thus  to  stir  the  minds  of  the  people  as 
a  martyr  in  their  cause.  At  the  moment  Mr.  Pelham  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  was  actually  rising  to  move  his  commitment,  when  Wal- 
pole'  with  more  sagacity  prevented  him,  by  rising  himself  and  Uiank* 
ing  his  opponents,  as  he  said,  for  throwing  off  the  mask.'*'  We  can 
be  on  our  guard,  added  he,  againsiopen  rebels,  but  not  against  secret 
traitors.  He  reminded  Wyndham  how  twenty-five  years  before  he 
had  been  seized  by  the  vigilance  of  Government,  and  pardoned  by  its 
clemency;  he  upbraided  hkn  for  the  ill  use  of  that  clemency,  and 
only  feared  that  the  seceders  would  not  be  as  good  as  their  word, 
and  would  come  back.  "For  I  remember,"  said  he,  "that  in  the 
case  of  their  favourite  Bishop  (of  Rochester),  who  was  impeached  of 
High  Treason,  the  same  gentleman  and  his  faction  ihade  the  same 
resolution.  They  then  went  off  as  traitors  as  they  were,  but  their 
retreat  had  not  the  detestable  effect  they  expected  and  wished,  and 
therefore  they  returned,  "f 

A  Secession  is  a  measure  that  has  been  several  times  attempted 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  always  with  such  signal  failure  that 
the  experiment  will  probably  never  be  repeated.  '  An  individual  may 
sometimes  be  justified  for  withdrawing;  a  party  never.  In  such 
cases  the  public  have  uniformly  asked  whether  spleen  and  disappoint- 
ment might  not  have  some  share  in  the  decision;  whether  the  coun- 
try is  best  served  by  inactivity  and  silence ;  whether,  if  the  Constitution 
really  be  in  danger  from  a  corrupt  majority,  there  is  no  surer  remedy 
than  to  leave  that  majority  unresisted  and  increased.  This,  it  soon 
appeared,  was  the  general  and  prevailing  sentiment.  Even  at  the 
outset  three  eminent  members  of  the  Opposition,  Sir  John  Barnard, 
Lord  Polwarth,  and  Mr.  Plumer,  of  Hertfordshire,  with  a  more  faf- 
sighted  policy  than  their  friends,  refused  to  join  them  in  their  retreat, 
and  continued  to  attend  their  duty  as  before.];  As  to  the  others 
(about  sixty  in  number),  scarcely  had  they  embarked  upon  their  new 
course  before  they  perceived  its  ill  effects,  and  regretted  their  deci- 
sion. They  hoped  to  avail  themselves  of  a  call  of  the  House,  fixed 
for  the  next  Monday,  either  as  a  pretext  for  returning  to  their  posts, 
or  as  an  occasion  for  being  taken  into  custody,  and  becoming  objects 
of  popular  compassion.  But  Walpole  perceiving  their  drift,  baflied 
them  altogether,  and  eluded  the  call  by  moving  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  till  the  Tuesday.  So  far  from  his  career  being  checked 
by  the  Secession,  as  his  enemies  expected,  he  declared  that  no  event 

•  Mr.  Selwyn  to  T.  Townshend,  March  10,  1739,  and  Tindal's  Hist.  vol.  viii.  p.  405. 

f  Pari.  Hist  vol.  x.  p.  1323.  I  cannot  find,  however,  this  secession  of  1723  recorded 
in  any  of  the  publications  of  that  time. 

X  Opinions  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  p.  76.  The  Dachess  predicts,  amongst  ths 
iU  consequences  of  the  Secession,  that  "  Sir  Robert  Walpole  may  now  keep  all  the  money 
raised  from  the  public  for  himself  and  his  brother!" — Was  this  the  very  best  topic  ibr 
her  Grace  to  choose? 
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in  his  whole  a^inistratioii  had  relieved  him  from  more  embarrass- 
ment. The  Oovemment  measures  now  passed  easily  and  smoothly, 
with  seldom  a  speech,  and  never  a  division  to  arrest  them.  Bills 
were  introduced  and  carried  in  behalf  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
and  of  the  sugar  Colonies;'  and  though  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act 
was  again  proposed  by  a  section  of  Walpole's  friends,  the  others  ral- 
lied round  him  so  effectually  that  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  larger 
majority  than  on  the  last  occasion. 

But  the  question  on  which  the  Secession  was  most  advantageous 
to  the  Minister  was  undoubtedly  the  Danish  Subsidy,  by  which  we 
stipulated  to  pay  annually  250,000  dollars  for  three  years,  in  return 
for  a  promise  of  the  King  of  Denmark  to  hold  ready  6000  men  for 
our  service,  if  required.  It  is  alleged  that  the  French  Oovemment 
had  endeavoured  to  draw  Denmark  into  a  separate  alliance  with 
itself  and  Sweden  against  England,  and  had  made  other  and  more 
considerable  offers,  which  it  was  our  interest  and  duty  to  forestall.'*' 
But  as  it  appears  to  m§,  there  is  no  proof  nor  probability  of  such 
endeavours  beyond  the  assertion  of  a  Danish  Minister  who  wished 
to  enhance  his  terms,  and  the  belief  of  an  English  Envoy  who  wanted 
an  excuse  for  his  employers.  The  secret  motive  of  this  treaty,  as  of 
too  many  others,  was  not  English  but  Hanoverian,  and  regarded  the 
possession  of  a  petty  castle  and  lordship  called  Steinhorst.  This 
castle  had  been  bought  from  Holstein  by  Oeorge  the  Second,  as 
Elector  of  Hanover,  but  the  Danes  claiming  the  sovereignty  had 
sent  a  detachment  of  troops  against  it;  a  skirmish  ensued,  and  the 
Danes  were  driven  from  the  place.  The  Court  of  Copenhagen,  much 
incensed,  had  made  preparations  to  avenge  the  insult;  and  it  was 
precisely  at  this  period  that  the  well-timed  treaty  of  subsidy  calmed 
their  resentment,  and  obtained  the  cession  of  their  claim,  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  a  mere  evasion  to  assert  in  apology  for 
Walpole,  that  the  two  transactions,  though  identical  in  point  of  time, 
were  not  connected  in  any  other  manner.  The  Opposition  leaders, 
from  their  country  retreats,  exclaimed,  and  not  without  much  truth, 
that  Steinhorst  was  bought  with  British  money;  and  Bolingbroke, 
with  his  usual  exaggeration,  soon  afterwards  expresses  his  ^^fear  that 
we  shall  throw  the  small  remainder  of  our  wealth  where  we  have 
thrown  so  much  already,  into  the  German  gulf,  which  cries  Give, 
give,  and  is  never  satis£ed.''t 

The  Session  having  closed  in  such  unusual  tranquillity,  Sir  Robert 
redoubled  his  exertions  to  bring  the  differences  with  Spain  to  a  pacific 
issue;  but  the  invectives  of  the  pseudo-patriots  had  unfortunately 
served  not  merely  to  rouse  animosity  in  England,  but  to  awaken  a 
corresponding  spirit  in  Spain.  Like  all  subjects  of  despotic  monar- 
chies, the  Spaniards  ascribed  the  insults  of  the  British  Opposition  to 
the  fault  of  the  British  Ministry;  and,  in  order  to  resent  the  first, 
determined  to  assail  the  latter.     When  the  plenipotentiaries  met,  in 

*  See  Coze's  Walpole,  vol.  i.  p.  609,  and  his  MS.  Collections,  Brit  Museum, 
t  To  Lord  Marohmont,  June  9,  1741.    Marchmont  Papers,  vol  ii. 
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pnrstiaii^e  of  the  Convention,  loud  complaints  were  Jieard  tfcat  the 
required  sum  of  68,000Z.  was  withheld  by  the  South  Sea  Company; 
and  it  was  declared  that  the  King  of  Spain  thought  hitnself  at  liDerty, 
in  consequence,  to  seize  their  effects,  and  to  suspend  dieir  Asiento  for 
negroes.  The  continuance  of  the  British  squadxon  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean gave  scarcely  less  offence;  while  it  remained  there,  said  La 
Quadra,  no  "grace  or  facilities''  were  to  be  expected,  as  the  honour 
of  the  King  his  master  would  not  admit  any  condescension  with  such 
a  scourge  hung  over  him.  But,  above  all,  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
galled  at  the  denial  of  their  Right  of  Search  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, assumed  a  far  higher  tone  respecting  it,  and  intimated  that 
unless  it  were  admitted  as  the  basis  of  negotiation  ther&.  would  be  no 
need  of  any  further  conferences. 

Notwithstanding  this  haughty  tone,  all  hopes  of  peace  had  not 
yet  vanished.  Cardinal  Fleury,  with  his  usual  concilia,^ory  temper, 
offered  the  mediation  of  France;  and  undertook  to  guarantee  the 
immediate  payment  of  the  95,000^.  demanded  from  Spain  under  the 
Convention,  provided  only  the  English  squadron  were  withdrawn 
from  the  Mediterranean.*  Walpole,  however,  well  knew  th^  the 
English  nation  was  now  too  highly  irritated  to  admit  of  any  com- 
promise, however  just  and  reasonable.  There  are  humours  in  the 
body  politic  as  in  the  human  frame,  that  can  only  be  cured  by  their 
own  excess  and  festering,  and  must  be  worse  before  they  can  be 
better.  Such  a  spirit  had  at  length  been  raised  by  the  Opposition 
in  lingland.  The  King  also  was  impatient  for  vigorous  measures, 
being  quick  in  anger,  fond  of  the  army,  and,  like  most  Princes, 
thinking  himself  a  great  military  chieftain.  Thus  urged,  both  from 
above  and  from  below,  Walpole  perceived  that  the  time  for  pallia- 
tives had  passed,  and  that  he  was  reduced  to  this  plain  alternative 
— to  engage  in  war,  or  to  retire  from  office.  He  decided  for  the 
former.  The  most  active  preparations  now  began;  the  squadron  of 
Haddock,  so  far  from  being  withdrawn,  was  reinforced ;  Sir  Cha- 
loner  Ogle  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indians  with  another ;  and  Sir 
John  Norris  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Namur,  at  Chatham. 
Diplomatists  were  likewise  set  in  movement:  Horace  Walpole  em- 
barked for  Holland  to  require  the  auxiliary  troops  stipulated  in 
case  of  hostilities;  and  Mr.  Keene  received  his  final  instructions, 
with  a  view  no  longer  of  preserving  peace,  but  of  justifying  war. 
He  was  directed  to  declare,  in  most  peremptory  terms,  that  the 
King  his  master  insisted  on  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  Right 
of  Search ;  on  the  immediate  payment  of  the  sum  fixed  by  the  Con- 
vention; on  an  express  acknowledgment  of  the  British  claims  in 
North  America.  These  demands  being,  as  was  foreseen,  refused,  or 
rather  evaded,  a  Declaration  of  War  against  Spain  was  issued  in 
London  on  the  19th  of  October. 

To  those  who  consider  the  unavoidable  miseries  of  war,  not  only 
to  the  vanquished,  but  even  to  the  victors;  the  lives  lost  and  the 

*  Earl  Waldegnve  to  the  Doke  of  Newcastle,  Paris,  Aug.  15, 1739. 
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bodies  inaiined  in  battle ;  and  worse  than  loss  of  limb  or  of  life,  the 
sad  bereavements  and  broken  hearts  at  home :  to  those  who  recollect 
how  long  England  had  enjoyed,  and  how  highly  thriven  by,  the 
blessing  of  peace ;  to  them  there  must  be  some  matter  of  surprise 
in  the  universal  and  rapturous  joy  with  which  this  Declaration  was 
received.  Exultation  spread  from  man  to  man  like  a  contagious  ill- 
ness ;  and  depending  as  little  on  reason  or  reflection.  Each  felt  as 
though  he  had  attained  some  special  and  personal  advantage.  The 
Spanish  colonies,  it  was  thought,  would  prove  an  easy  prey,  and 
amply  reimburse  all  the  expenses  of  an  armament  against  them. 
Already  were  the  treasures  of  Potosi  grasped  in  anticipation ;  and 
again  did  the  golden  dreams  of  the  South  Sea  Company  float  before 
the  public  eyes.  The  stocks  which  had  been  latterly  declining  rose 
immediately.  The  bells  pealed  from  every  steeple  in  London.  Still 
louder  were  the  shouts  and  acclamations  resounding  from  the  large 
and  delighted  multitude  which  followed  the  heralds  of  the  Declara- 
tion, and  poured  after  them  into  the  City.  Several  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition  (for  they  and  they  alone  were  in  truth  the  gainers) 
joined  the  joyful  procession.  The  Prince  of  Wales  himself  was  pre- 
sent ;  nor  did  His  Royal  Highness  disdain  to  stop  before  the  Rose 
Tavern  at  Temple  Bar,  and  drink  success  to  the  war. 

On  reviewing  the  whole  of  the  transactions  that  prepared  and 
produced  the  Spanish  quarrel,  we  shall  find  ample  reason  for  con- 
demning, though  on  difierent  grounds,  both  the  Opposition  and  the 
Minister.  To  inflame  a  headstrong  resentment;  to  kindle  an  unjust 
and  unprofitable  war ;  to  serve  their  party  at  the  expense  of  prin- 
ciple; and  to  wound  their  antagonist  through  the  sides  of  their 
country;  such  was  the  conduct  of  those  who  arrogated  the  name, 
but  forsook  the  duty,  of  patriots  !  These  noisy  brawlers  with  »o 
SEARCH  as  their  favourite  cry,  who  exclaimed  that  unless  that  right 
were  explicitly  renounced  by  the  Spaniards,  there  should  be  no  al- 
ternative but  hostilities;  these  very  men,  only  ten  years  afterwards, 
cheerfully  concurred  in  a  peace  that  left  the  Right  of  Search  alto- 
gether unnoticed  and  secured  !  But  why  enlarge  upon  the  accusa- 
tion, when  Walpole's  opponents  have  themselves  pleaded  Guilty. 
"Some  years  after,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  "it  was  my  fortune  to  con- 
verse with  many  of  the  principal  actors  against  that  minister,  and 
with  those  who  principally  excited  that  clamour.  None  of  them,  no, 
not  one,  did  in  the  least  defend  the  measure,  or  attempt  to  justify 
their  conduct.  They  condemned  it  as  freely  as  they  would  have 
done  in  commenting  upon  any  proceeding  in  history  in  which  they 
were  totally  unconcerned."* 

But  was  the  Minister  more  free  from  blame  in  yielding  to  this 
clamour?  Was  it  not  beyond  all  doubt  his  duty  to  stand  firm 
against  it  so  long  as  it  could  be  resisted,  or  to  retire  if  it  became 
irresistible?  Yet  at  this  the  critical,  the  turning  point  of  his  political 
character,  Walpole  still  unworthily  clung  to  his  darling  office,  thus 

*  Thoi:^^  on  a  Regicide  ?eace,  p.  74. 
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proving  that  a  love  of  power,  and  not  a  love  of  peace,  as  has  beea 
pretended,  was  his  ruling  principle.  It  was  a  sin  against  light.  No 
man  had  a  clearer  view  of  the  impending  mischief  and  misery  of 
the  Spanish  war.  On  the  very  day  of  the  Declaration,  when  joyful 
peals  were  heard  from  every  steeple  of  the  City,  the  Minister  mut- 
tered, "They  may  ring  the  hells  now;  before  long  they  will  be 
wringing  their  hands.''*  Yet  of  this  mischief  and  misery  he  would 
stoop  to  be  the  instrument ! 

It  is  alleged,  indeed,  that  Sir  Robert  did  actually  tender  his 
resignation  to  his  Sovereign,  and  recalled  it  only  at  the  Royal 
request :  but  this,  were  it  true,  would  not  suffice  for  his  justification; 
and  it  seems,  moreover,  to  rest  merely  on  some  loose  and  apologetic 
expressions  of  his  brother  Horace  many  years  afterwards.  Tet 
how  shortsighted  is  personal  ambition !  Like  avarice,  in  its  baser 
stages,  it  cannot  part  with  present  possession,  even  for  the  largest 
future  returns.  Ilad  Walpole  withdrawn  upon  this  question,  its 
subsequent  unpopularity  would  have  retrieved  his  own,  and  the  re- 
vulsion of  national  feeling  would  speedily  have  borne  him  back  to 
office,  more  uncontrolled  and  mighty  than  before.  By  remaining  at 
the  helm,  on  the  contrary.  Sir  Robert  secured  but  a  brief  respite; 
and,  as  we  shall  find,  was  ere  long  overwhelmed  by  that  tremendous 
tempest,  which,  though  aimed  only  at  the  steersman,  endangered 
the  vessel  itself. 

*  Coxe's  Walpole,  vcl  i.  p.  618. 


1  ["With  that  minieter  (Walpole)  rests,  I  think,"  writes  Lord  Campbell  also,  «tbe 
greatest  share  of  the  disgrace  of  commencing  this  war — the  most  unprovoked  and  unjus- 
tifiable in  our  annals.  Walpole's  opponents  were  deeply  to  blame,  and  still  more  were 
his  colleagues,  who  wished,  bjr  making  him  unpopular,  to  supplant  him ;  but  with  him 
the  responsibility  rested,  and  rather  than  part  with  power,  even  for  a  time,  he  consented 
to  involve  the  country  in  hostilities  which  he  knew  to  be  unjust,  and  which  he  expected 
to  be  disastrous.  Had  he  honestly  resisted,  the  nation  would  speedily  have  been  restored 
to  reason,  and  he  would  have  been  restored  to  power.  By  tardily  yielding  to  the  public 
delusion,  he  did  not  recover  the  popularity  he  had  lost  by  resistance,  and  he  was,  ere 
long,  forced  into  permanent  retreat.  Fit  punishment,  likewise,  fell  upon  the  nation; 
for,  during  the  contest,  although  the  heavy  calamities  which  several  times  seemed  im- 
pending were  averted,  the  military  enterprises  which  were  undertaken  produced  disap- 
pointment and  disgrace;  we  were  indebted  to  chance,  and  the  blunders  of  our  enemies, 
that  our  shores  were  not  trod  by  invading  armies;  a  Stuart  Prince  being  recognized  by 
all  Scotland,  was  within  a  fgvr  days'  march  of  the  English  metropolis,  where  there  were 
many  friends  to  receive  him ;  ^d  we  were  finally  obliged  to  agree  to  a  Ueety  of  peace, 
by  which  Spain  did  not  make  a  single  concession  on  the  point  which  had  been  the 
pretence  for  hostilities/'  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  p.  74 — 5,  chap.  czzxiL,  Life 
of  Lord  Hardwicke.3 
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EXTRACTS 


FROM 


TH^  STUART  PAPERS, 


Ths  Stuart  papers  are  now  deposited  at  Camberland  Lodge,  Windsor.  Previous  to 
17F7  there  are  compamtively  few,  but  in  that  year  there  begins  a  regular  and  volumin- 
ous series  of  letters,  aooording  to  their  dates.  There  is  also  a  large  mass  of  papers, 
thrown  together  without  any  arrangement  at  all.  In  fact,  the  whole  collection  is  now  in 
very  great  disorder,  and  therefore  much  less  available  for  historical  research.  I  looked 
in  vain  for  the  important  letter  of  Lord  Oxford  in  September,  1716,  which  was  seen  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  at  Carlton  House ;  nor  could  I  find  a  very  curious  document  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  the  Commissioners,  as  having  been  laid  before  them ;  it 
was  in  the  hand-writing  of  Charles  Edward,  and  declared  that  he  had  secretly  come  to 
London  in  1750,  and  there  renounced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion! 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Glover,  his  Majesty^s  private  librarian,  to  whose  courtesy  and  attention 
I  was  much  indebted  during  my  researches,  I  am  bound  to  add  that  the  present  disorder 
of  the  papers  is  not  at  all,  I  believe,  owing  to  his  fault :  they  are  precisely  in  the  same 
state  as  when  they  were  first  delivered  over  to  his  charge. 

These  papers  contain  some  very  important  documents,  and  much  rnbbiA.  Anfongst 
the  latter  I  may  mention  a  prodigious  number  of  old  bills  of  fare!  Take  the  following 
as  a  specimen : — 

SOUPEB  DU  BOL 

10  &pr.  1733. 
Un  potage. 

Une  fricass^  de  pigeons. 
Un  ragdut  de  pieds  de  veaiL 
Mouton  rdti. 

Un  cbapon,  deux  pigeons. 
Une  tourte. 
Uq  flan. 

S.A.R.,*  un  iwtage,  un  poulet  gras. 
M.  le  Duc,j-  im  potage,  deux  Ecotstdia, 

(Signed)    Boulxov. 

The  two  that  follow  I  picked  out  from  a  large  heap  of  papers  in  Charles  Edward's 
possession : — 

''A  summary  view  of  the  prophecies  of  Nixon,  Sbipton,  and  Nostradamus,  to  be  yet 
accomplished ;" — the  first  being,  **  The  Kings  of  Pr.  and  Sw.  will  at  last  prevail  upon 
Fr.  to  assist  the  P."  (Prince.) 

**  List  of  men  supposed  loyal  and  rich,  chiefly  in  London." 
The  names  in  the  list  are  such  as  these : — 
**  Wm.  Birch,  Druggist. 

*<  Tim  Matthews,  Confectioner,  Watling  Street," 
&c.  &c. 

•  Charles  Edward.  t  Cardinal  York. 
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From  these  papers  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  sach  extracts  as  may  serve  to  confirm  or 
elacid^e  my  narrative. 
January  J  1836.  M. 


DUKE  07  Berwick's  letters  to  the  FRSTEia>£R. 

(ExtracU.) 

St.  CUrmaim,  Oct,  26,  1712. 
I  WAS  yesterday  at  Tersailles,  where  I  dined  with  M.  de  Torcy,  with  whom  I  had 
no  long  conversation,  by  reason  that  there  was  amnil  dt  depkia  immediately  after 
dinner,  and  the  public  ministers  had  had  their  audience*  in  the  morning.  However,  bf 
the  short  discourse,  I  found  he  was  of  opinion  the  English  ministry  would  not  open 
itself  more  clearly  at  present,  but  that  he  had  written  to  Abb6  Gaultier  to  let  him  know 
your  Majesty's  just  apprehensions,  in  order  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have.  He  also 
told  me  that  St.  John  bad  opened  himself  to  the  Abb^,  and  desired  to  know  what  Whigs 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  your  Majesty,  that  matters  might  be  concerted  accord- 
ingly. Your  Majesty's  answer  to  M.  de  Torcy  upon  that  point  was  very  genexpus  and 
just,  and  ought  to  have  a  good  effect  with  the  present  ministry,  who  by  that  will  see 
they  run  no  risk  in  trusting  your  Majesty, 

8t.  GermainM,  Nov.  4,  1712. 
M.  BB  ToRCT  told  me  two  days  ago,  at  Versailles,  that  Mr.  Harley  had  writ  him  word 
that  your  Majesty  had  sent  lately  into  England  some  pickles,  whose  behaviour  very  much 
embeuriBssed  the  government.  I  told  him  that  I  believed  it  was  a  mistake,  bat  that  yon 
were  not  master  of  all  the  Jacobites'  actions  and  discourses,  which  very  often  were  in- 
discreet :  he  told  me  he  would  write  to  youz  Majesty  of  it 

May  12, 1713. 

Abbv  Gauitibb  is  arrived He  assures  me  that  M.  Oleron  (Oxford)  has 

a  great  mind  to  serve  M.  Rauconrt  (James),  and  will  do  it  eflSsctually,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Pona^  (the  Peace)  has  had  a  little  time  to  settle  his  concerns  with  Mrs.  Alen^on 
(Ed^nd) ;  and  that  there  may  be  no  mistakes  on  either  side,  he  does  intend  to  send  an 
attorney  (envoy)  to  M.  Raucourt  (James),  to  stay  with  him  till  this  affair  be  settled.  But 
he  still  desires  that  it  may  be  imparted  to  nobody  alive,  by  reason  of  Mr.  Walker  (the 
Whigs)  and  Mr.  Home  (Hanover). 

He  also  says  that  the  ablest  physicians  advise  Mr.  Robison  (James)  to  take  the  air  in 
the  fine  season,  for  it  will  both  divert  him  and  hinder  the  ill  humours  gathering,  whk^ 
would  quite  ruin  his  health.  M.  Allain's  country  house  (Germany)  is  very  pleasantly 
situated,  and  tlie  air  is  good,  but  he  had  better  take  into  his  company,  before  he  parts, 
Mr.  Soulegne  (Security),  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  arrive  from  Yalmont  (Utrecht). 

May  23,  1713. 
J'ai  ibrt  press6  M.  Waters  (Gaultier)  de  savoir  ce  que  M.  Oleron  (Oxford)  conseil* 
lerait  k  ses  Messieurs  de  faire  en  cas  que  M.  Albert  (Anne)  vient  i  faire  banque route, 
avant  que  d'avoir  regl^  ses  comptes  avec  M.  Remain  (the  restoration  of  James)  ;  il  m'a 
assart  qu'il  ^tnit  dans  les  meilleures  dispositions  du  monde  de  leurrendre  service,  et  que 
M.  de  Sabl^  (Bolingbroke)  ^tait  aussi  de  concert  avec  lui  pour  seconder  Tintention  ou 
est  Albert  (Anne)  de  payer  ses  dettes,  mais  que  v^ritablement  on  ne  lui  avait  point 
donni  d'instructions  en  ce  cas-1^ ;  qnll  lui  paraissait  si  raisonnable  de  d^ider  quelque 
chose  sur  cela,  qu'il  presserait  Messrs.  Oleron  et  Sabl^  (Oxford  and  Bolingbroke)  de  le 
faire,  des  qu'il  aurait  6te  rendre  visite  k  M.  Alengon  (England),  aupres  de  qui  11  se  doit 
rendre  inoessamment.  Que  jusqu'i  M.  Porray  (the  Peace)  fut  arriv6  chez  lui,  il  n'^tait 
pas  possible  que  Ton  put  traiter  k  fond,  mais  que  pr^sentement  M.  Porray  (the  Peace) 
tent  arriv^,  on  allait  traTailler  s^rieusement  sur  les  affaires  de  M.  Romain  (the  restora* 
tion  of  James). 

I'itefamcs,  July  31,  1713. 
Thb  chief  pcMnt  is  to  get  Oleron  (Oxford)  to  speak  plain,  and  go  now  heartily  and 
quickly  to  work,  for  fear  of  M.  Albert's  (Anne's)  breaking  before  he  pays  his  debts 

I  hear  M.  Sabl6  (Bolingbroke)  and  Oleron  have  been  of  late  a  little 

cold,  but  I  hope  and  believe  their  common  interest  will  make  up  all  i 
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Fitzjamu^  Jug.  22,  1713. 
I  AX  sorry  Mr.  Lesley*  has  begnn  with  speaking  to  your  Majesty  about  religion,  but  I 
hope  that  after  the  first  attempt  he  will  give  it  over,  though  it  had  been  better  he  had 
never  opened  his  mouth  on  that  chapter. 

St,  Germauu,  Jug.  18,  1713. 
Thb  chief  point  will  be  to  persuade  M.  Albert  (Queen  Anne) ;  though  really,  if  these 
gentlemen  mean  honestly,  they  ought,  in  my  jE^)inion,  to  take  hold  of  the  overture  made, 
or  find  out  some  other.  It  is  long  and  hard  to  put  in  a  letter  the  whole  prof^osition,  but 
this  is  the  substance:  That  M.  Raucourt  (James)  should  appear  with  M.  Albert  the  very 
day  of  M.  Puisieux's  arrival  (meeting  of  parliament),  and  that  M.  Albert  should  give 
M.  Cassel  (House  of  Lords)  and  Canaple  (House  of  Commons)  jointly  an  account  of  his 
agreement  with  M.  Raucourt,  and  desire  both  their  concurrence  in  the  matter.  I  believe 
it  would  be  such  a  surprise  that  neither  of  these  two  gentlemen  would  say  no,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  that  M.  Arthur  (the  English),  who  is  naturally  very  fickle,  would  imme- 
diately give  iffto  it  with  as  much  joy  as  he  has  formerly  shown  on  the  like  occasions ; 
besides  that  M.  Raucourt's  being  seen  with  M.  Albert,  will  quite  determine  the  matter. 
Mr.  Belley  told  me  a  great  many  reasons,  too  long  for  a  letter ;  but  this  seems  to  me  an 
easier  w&y  of  bringing  the  matter  about  than  going  to  law  with  Home  (the  Elector),  or 
cringing  to  gain  M.  Puisieux  (the  Parliament),  who  is  often  out  of  humour,  and  hard  to 
be  brought  to  a  right  temper. 

St.  Germaifu,  Feb.  4,  1714. 
M.  Orbic  (Ormond)  has  had  long  conversations  with  M.  Oleron  (Oxford) ;  but  this 
latter  never  would  come  to  a  determination,  though  pressed  very  home  by  the  other.  He 
is  a  man  so  dark  and  incomprehensible,  that  one  is  often  tempted  to  believe  him  a  knave 
at  the  bottom,  were  it  not  that  Mr.  Walker  (the  Whigs),  Home  (the  Elector),  and  Mai- 
branch  (Marlborough)  will  never  make  up  with  him. 

St.  Germains.  March  1 1,  1714. 
Mit.BxLi:BT  has  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Malbranch's  friend  (Marlborough)  at  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's house.    I  will  send  your  Majesty,  on  Tuesday,  the  originals,  though  you  will  find 
little  more  than  verba  et  voces,  according  to  that  gentleman's  usual  custom. 

St.  Germaifu,  March  28,  1714. 
M.  DB  ToBCT  sends  your  Majesty  the  letters  he  has  received  from  England :  they  run 
on  still  in  the  same  style  about  the  religion,  but  that  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  no 
answer  is  ever  to  be  made  on  that  subject  Truly,  all  this  looks  ill;  for  after  two  or 
three  years'  negotiation,  to  propose  at  last  an  impossible  thing,  is  what  we  call  wte 
^uerette  (TJttemand:  however,  we  must  keep  fair  with  them,  for  there  is  no  remedy;  but 
one  must,  at  the  same  time,  endeavour  to  get  other  friends  to  work,  who  will  not  speak 
of  imreasonable,  as  well  as  impracticable,  conditions. 

St.  Germaim,  JprU  20, 1714. 
M.  Obbbg  (Ormond)  has  at  last  spoken  plain  to  M.  Albert  (Anne),  and  they  are  both 
agreed  to  bestir  themselves  in  behalf  of  M.  Raucourt  (James). 

St.  Germaku,  May  6,  1714. 
M.  Talov  (Torcy)  has  had  letters  from  Jeannot  (Iberville)  and  Waters  (Gaultier), 
which  be  intends  to  send  unto  M.  Raucourt  (James)  by  a  messenger  on  purpose ;  so  I 
shall  only  hint  here,  that  for  all  M.  Waters  (Gaultier)  formerly  assured  Oleron  (Oxford) 
and  Sabl^  (Bolingbroke)  would  never  hearken,  unless  Raucourt  (James)  mcule  up  with 
Roland  (became  a  Protestant),  he  now  writes  word  that  both  these  gentlemen  have 
assured  him  that  after  Albert  (Anne),  they  will  never  serve  nor  have  any  other  master 
but  Mr.  Robinson  (James). 

St.  Gtrmains,  May  11,  1714. 

M.  Obbbc  (Ormond)  continues  in  his  good  intentions  for  M.  Raucourt  (James),  but  he 

enters  not  into  any  particulars  how  he  will  render  him  service.    Something  was  said  of 

M.  Roland  (becoming  a  Protestant),  but  he  seemed  not  peevish  upon  the  matter.    Mr. 

Robison's  (James's)  affiurs  do  not  seem  to  be  at  present  very  current,  but  yet  when  one 

*  James's  Protestant  Chaplain,  a  pioos  and  worthy  man.    It  appears  that  the  Pretender  would  not 
even  hear  any  argoment  in  favour  of  the  Chocch  of  England ! 
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puts  all  together,  I  think  they  have  a  better  prospect,  provided  M.  Albert  (Anne)  does 
not  leave  him  too  soon  in  the  lurch. 

Cmnp  before  BaredontL,  Jugtut  28,  1714. 
I  HAVB  been  mightily  concerned  to  hear  the  Princess  of  Denmark  (Queen  Anne)  is 
fallen  into  an  apoplexy,  and  I  am  in  the  greatest  impatience  to  learn  if  she  be  recovered, 
for  I  fear  your  Majesty's  measures  cannot  be  ready,  and  I  very  much  fear  Hanover,  the 
Whigs,  Lord  Churchill  (the  Duke  of  Marlborough),  and  the  Treasurer,  have  taken  iheir 
measures,  ^ne  would  even  think  that  the  fit  of  apoplexy  is  not  natural ;  for,  a  little 
before,  Lord  Churchill  and  Bothmar  arrived  in  England.  The  Treasuivr  is  as  great  a 
villain  as  Lord  Sunderland  was. 


LOUD  BOLINQBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

Pari«,/i«/y23,  1715. 
Sir, 

Youa  servants  at  this  place  judgiug  it  impossible,  by  letter,  to  set  matters  in  so  full  and 
just  a  light  before  your  eyes  as  the  nicety  and  importance  of  the  present  conjunctare 
require,  the  bearer  of  these  packets  has  the  honour  to  attend  your  Majesty. 

I  think  it,  however,  my  duty  to  make  a  deduction  of  what  has  past  since  my  arrival 
here ;  to  point  out  to  your  JVf»jes(y  the  mischiefs,  and  the  causes  of  them,  which  yooi 
service  labours  under;  and  the  remedies  which  appear  necessary,  and  in  your  power  to 
take. 

The  day  I  arrived  I  saw  Mr.  In(nes),  and  put  into  his  hands  all  that  you  had  been 
pleased  to  entrust  me  with.  I  soon  found  a  general  expectation  gone  abroad  that  your 
Majesty  was  to  undertake  somewhat  immediately ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  concerned  to 
hear,  in  two  or  three  places,  and  among  women  over  their  tea,  that  arms  were  provided 
and  ships  got  ready ;  but  I  confess  I  was  struck  with  concern  when  1  knew  in  such  a 
manner  as  is  to  be  depended  upon,  and  as  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  depend  upon,  that  the 
factor  of  Lawrence  (King  Greorge)  in  this  country  knew  of  the  little  armament,  and 
had  sent  advices  of  it  home ;  that  the  court  in  Maryland  (England)  were  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  conniving  until  the  enterprise  should  be  gone  upon,  and  made  no  doubt,  by  this 
means,  of  crushing  the  whole  at  once^  that  ships  are  cruising  on  the  coast,  and  that  they 
are  under  private  orders  to  observe,  and  even  to  search,  when  that  shall  appear  neoee* 
sary.  all  vessels  which  pass. 

I  was  preparing  on  Sunday  to  send  your  Majesty  these  accounts,  and  to  despatch  Mr. 
Buck,  when  Mr.  In(nes)  came  to  me,  and  brought  with  him  a  man  who  had  delivered  yoor 
Majesty^s  letter  to  him,  and  the  note  you  was  pleased  to  write  to  me.  Mr.  In(ne8)  told 
me  at  the  same  time,  that  though  he  was  referred  by  you.  Sir,  to  this  person  for  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  message  which  he  brought,  yet  that  he  could  get  nothing  distinct  nor 
material  out  of  him ;  that  he  seemed  very  unwilling  to  come  to  me,  but  that  he  had 
obliged  him  to  it,  and  hoped  I  should  be  better  informed  by  him. 

This  proceeding,  as  well  as  the  man's  character — for  Mr.  In(nes)  told  me  he  was  an  Irish 
friar — did  not  prepossess  me  much  in  his  favour,  or  bring  me  to  think  our  friends  would 
be  mad  enough  to  trust  him ;  but  that  I  might  neglect  nothing  which  could  any  way 
relate  to  your  service,  I  resolved  to  see  him.  He  staid  with  me  near  an  hour;  I  heard 
him  with  all  the  patience  possible,  and  asked  him  several  leading  questions,  but  could 
get  nothing  out  of  him,  except  his  having  seen  Charles  (Ormond),  more  than  what  the 
Dutch  gazettes  and  the  flying  post  inform  us  of  every  week.  He  seemed  very  eager  to 
get  something  out  of  me,  asked  me  not  a  few  impertinent  questions,  and  had  the  impu- 
dence to  tell  me  that  he  met  me  on  the  road  from  Bar;  which  could  not  be  true,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account:  in  a  word,  I  caught  him  in  several  contradictions,  and  can  make 
no  other  judgment  but  this,  in  which  your  servants  here  all  agree  with  me,  that  if  he  is 
not  a  spy,  he  is  at  best  one  of  those  little  fellows  who  thrust  themselves  into  business, 
and  who,  without  having  merit  to  be  entrusted,  or  capacity  to  inform,  think  to  supply 
both  by  being  forward  and  impudent. 

I  dined  with  Monsieur  de  24,  19,  22,  8,  27  (Torcy)  yesterday,  and  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  this  incident,  of  your  last  resolutions,  and  of  what  I  heard  fmm  Martha  (ED|h. 
land),  which  agrees  with  his  accounts.  He  does  himself  the  honour  to  write  to  you,  and 
your  Majesty  will  see,  by  what  he  writes,  that  it  is  impossible  the  message  which  the 
friar  pretends  to  bring  from  Charles  should  be  true,  Charles  (Ormond)  having,  to  the 
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person  who  belongs  to  Hany  (King  of  France)  in  Margaret's  coontry  (England),  given 
a  different  answer,  and  mentioned  another  time. 

Upon  all  this  1  beg  your  Majesty  to  reflect,  as  well  as  npon  what  I  humbly  offered  to 
yoar  consideration,  when  I  attended  yoa  myself.  It  is  evident,  that  in  Margaret's  country 
things  are  not  ripe;  that  at  least  you  cannot  tell  with  certainty  whether  they  are  so  or 
not;  that  the  secret  is  divulged;  that  in  the  present  method,  the  correspondence  wants 
that  preoiseness  and  exactness  which  is  indispensably  necessary;  and,  lastly,  that  Harry 
(King  of  France)  has  not  yet  spoken  clearly,  whether  he  will  not,  in  some  manner  or 
other,  give  a  private  assistance  now,  and  perhaps  a  public  one  hereafter. 

The  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  these  reflections  will  be  answered  by  sending  the  per- 
son intended  to  be  sent  with  your  first  orders ;  and  by  continuing  to  employ  such  men  as 
he,  such  as  have  capacity  equal  to  the  business,  and  to  whose  honour  your  own  safety, 
and  that  of  so  many  persons  as  are  concerned,  may  be  trusted. 

The  third  of  these  reflections  is  to  be  answered  by  preparing  at  another  place  for  the 
transportation  of  your  person,  whilst  all  the  appearances  continue  as  they  are  at  the  13, 
6,  25,  22,  10  (Havre),  and  as  soon  as  Ralph  (Berwick)  arrives,  measures  shall  be  taken 
for  this  purpose.  • 

When  he  arrives,  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  with  more  certainty  on  the  fifth  head.  I 
will  not  venture  to  advance  too  far,  but  I  have  much  greater  hopes  ftom  Harry  (France) 
than  you,  Sir, seemed  to  entertain;  and  if  you  are  well  served,  you  will  in  my  consoienoe 
meet  with  support 

As  I  have  nothing  before  my  eyes  but  a  true  zeal  for  your  service,  so.  Sir,  I  hope  yoa 
will  please  to  accept  of  my  feithful  endeavours,  and  to  excuse  any  error  in  my  conduct 
from  the  sincerity  of  my  intentions. 

I  neither  subscribe,  nor  write  in  plain  words,  for  greater  security. 

2Wtday,  23d /ttfy,  1715. 


LORD  BOXJNGBBOEJC  TO  JAMES. 

PariSyJug.S,  1715. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to 
accept  of  my  sincere  endeavour  to  serve  y<m.  If  I  have  any  uneasiness,  it  is  only  on 
this  account — that  I  am  sensible  my  best  services  will  fall  infinitely  short  of  those  which 
so  much  grace  and  goodness  deserve.  Permit  me  to  add  these  faint  expressions  of  the 
sense  I  have  of  your  Majesty's  last  favour  to  what  I  said  in  my  letter  writ  this  morning ; 
and  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  no  heart  can  be  more  full  of  duty,  of  zeal,  of  gratitude. 

As  soon  as  the  two  gentlemen  arrived,  by  whom  I  received  the  honour  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's of  the  26th  of  last  month,  and  the  paper  brought  from  Maryland  (England),  I 
writ  to  Monsieur  Talon  (Torcy)  and  enclosed  the  letter  for  him  which  came  with  a 
flying  seal.  He  answered  me  the  next  day,  expressed  the  satisfaction  he  had,  added  that 
Harry  (King  of  France)  was  very  much  prepared  to  receive  favourably  what  I  should 
have  to  represent,  and  concluded  by  assuring  me,  qWon  aura  toin  de  /aire  prepartr  la 
voUure  en  Keu  oudUne  donnera  point  de  aouppon. 

My  next  care  was  to  despatch  8,  6,  17,  10,  22,  19,  18,  10  (Cameron),  17,  25,  22,  22, 
6,  27  (Murray)  could  not  have  gone  without  giving  too  much  umbrage,  because  of  his 
known  habits  and  intimacy  in  Maryland.  Besides  which  he  is  of  indispensable  and 
daily  use  here,  and  in  the  last  place  the  ibnner  is  better  than  any  person  acquainted  in 
the  place  to  which  he  is  sent  and  will  have  the  utmost  credit  with  the  people. 

I  judged  this  measure  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  not  only  to  prevent  any  mistake  and 
precipitate  measure,  but  also  to  keep  up  the  spirit  there,  and  to  account  for  the  delay 
here.  He  will  be  soon  back  again,  and  Charles  (Ormond)  shall  have  notice  of  his 
journey,  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  confer  with  him  at  his  return. 

After  ^is  Ralph  (Berwick)  came  from  the  country  on  a  letter  which  I  writ  to  him, 
and  we  went  over  the  whole  contents  of  the  papers  brought,  and  every  other  point  which 
our  thoughts  suggested  to  us.  I  think  we  concurred  in  our  opinions  on  every  head. 
The  first  steps  we  agreed  to  take  was  to  show  the  Court  of  11,  22, 6, 18, 8, 10  (France), 
how  practicable,  how  morally  certain,  the  enterprise  would  prove  if  it  was  avowed  and 
supported  with  11,  19,  22,  8,  10,  23  (forces) ;  to  insist,  therefore,  in  your  name,  and  in 
the  names  of  all  those  from  whom  I  have  authority  to  speak,  and  sure  we  deserve  to  be 
believed  in  a  matter  where  we  venture  so  deeply,  that  they  should  be  granted,  and  in 
that  case  to  answer  for  events,  as  far  as  in  cases  of  this  nature  they  can  be  answered  for. 
After  this  conference  Ralph  returned  home,  and  Talon  came  to  town. 
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Talon  takes  io  affectionate  a  part  in  every  thing  which  relatee  to  yoar  Majesty's  in- 
terest, talks  so  freely  with  me  concerning  the  difficulties  which  arise  here,  and  is  so  yery 
fiank  in  endeavouring  to  remove  them,  t!bat  I  thought  it  hest  to  consider  with  him,  and 
to  take  his  advice  concerning  the  best  use  which  we  could  make  of  these  papers  £» 
your  Majesty's  service. 

He  desired  he  might  be  fully  and  particularly  instructed  in  the  whole  stale  of  the 
affiiir,  and  took  upon  him  with  these  arms  the  proper  efforts  in  the  proper  places;  pro 
ducing  or  concealing,  as  at  different  times  and  with  different  characters,  would  best  con- 
duce to  the  great  end. 

I  have  therefore  sent  in  the  papers  whereof  I  enclose  copies,  and  the  person  who  is 
intrusted  between  him  and  me  will  explain  and  enforce  the  whole  to  him  by  word  of 
mouth. 

I  dare  not  promise  much;  but  this  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  the  people  here  endeav- 
our to  feel  Margaret's  (England's)  pulse,  and  determine  to  guide  themselves  as  that 
rise^and  falls.  God  forbid  that  your  Majesty  should  neglect  any  favourable  opportunity, 
or  throw  away  any  reasonable  prospect  which  may  offer  themselves,  in  expectation  of 
assistance  from  tlience;  or  of  any  other  circumstance  whatsoever. 

But  till  things  are  ripened  in  Maryland  you  cannot  answer  it  to  yourself,  to  ycur  faithful 
servants,  to  the  present  age,  nor  to  posterity,  if  you  act;  and  as  those  things  ripen,  these 
will  ripen  too.  Forgive  a  freedom  which  proceeds  from  a  warm  zeal  lor  your  service, 
Sir,  and  a  thorough  conviction,  that  the  preservation  or  eternal  ruin  •f  my  country  de- 
pends on  the  person  and  conduct  of  your  Majesty. 

Nothing  farther  can  be  said  of  11,  22,  6,  18,  8,  10  (France),  till  I  have  some  answer 
from  Talon,  which  I  expect  about  the  middle  of  the  week;  and  nothing  farther  can  be 
said  of  Margaret  till  Bevil  or  some  other  person  come  from  thence. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Dioconson  has  yet  no  despatch  from  roe,  but  I  will  not  lose  time  on 
my  part,  and  indeed  a  letter  which  I  have  just  now  seen  from  the  water-side  shows 
that  no  time  is  to  be  lost  The  answer  from  Thomas  (King  of  Sweden)  is  not  yet  oome ; 
we  continue  in  hopes  it  will  be  favourable. 

It  is  certain  that  the  factor  of  Leonard  deals  with  19,  22, 16,  10,  6,  18,  23  (Orleans). 
They  have  had,  I  believe,  very  lately  a  private  meeting.  I  gave  notice  in  the  proper 
place,  and  took  care  that  it  should  get  to  the  ears  of  Humphrey  (Orleans). 

The  moment  the  gentleman  who  goes  with  my  packets  to  Mieu'ley  returns,  I  shall  do 
myself  the  honour  to  write  again. 

I  ask  pardon  if  I  have  said  too  little  or  too  much  in  any  instance ;  for  besides  not  being 
extremely  well,  I  have  been  hurried  with  so  much  business,  that  I  may  easily  have  fallen 
into  some  mistake.    I  am,  with  all  possible  respect,  &c. 


LOBD  BOLINGBBOKE  TO  JAMS8. 
(^Extract.) 

Parii^Jug.  5,1715. 

IxPATixircK,  Sir,  in  your  circumstances,  is  unavoidable ;  and  you  would  not  be  what 
you  are,  was  you  exempt  from  it.  I  wish  to  God  the  nature  of  the  affiurs  we  have  in 
hand  admitted  of  so  swil\  a  progress  as  to  satisfy  this  impatience ;  but  that  is  not  to  be 
expected.  In  the  mean  while  I  must  be  humbly  of  opinion  that  they  improve  every 
day ;  and  that  the  event  of  things  will  justify  the  advice  given  you  from  Margaret 
(England). 

Delafaye  is  returned  from  Marly.  Talon  (Torcy)  received  the  papers,  reads  them 
to-day  with  Harry,  and  makes  me  hope  to  receive  on  Wednesday,  when  he  comes  to 
town,  something  satisfactory.     I  shall  not  fail  to  despatch  to  you  on  Thursday. 

I  own  to  you.  Sir,  I  look  on  the  first  part  of  the  lady's  letter  to  be  the  product  of  her 
own  brain :  was  it  otherwise,  was  the  person  she  pretends  to  write  from  in  the  senti- 
ments she  expresses,  he  has,  with  great  dexterity,  brought  himself  into  such  circum- 
stances, that  I  do  not  see  the  use  he  might  be  of  to  you.  It  is,  however,  certainly  right 
to  disgust  nobody,  to  hear  every  thing,  to  receive  every  body,  and  to  believe  things  and 
to  trust  persons  with  great  caution. 

It  would  be  of  mighty  use  if  the  alarm  of  your  Majesty's  design  to  embark  this  sum- 
mer could  be  stifled.    I  take  what  measures  I  can  for  that  purpose. 
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COPIE  DS  LA  LETTRE  DE  MILORD  BOLINQBROKE  A  M.  DE  TORCT. 

JtoOt,  1715. 

Jx  Y0U8  enToie,  Monsieur,  un  m^moire  qui  vous  mettra  au  fiut  de  toutes  dos  affaireB. 
Vous  Y  verrez  lea  sentimens  de  nos  amis,  tr^nalvement ezprim^  aussibien  que  leurs 
i^lutions.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  les  sentiments  de  deux  ou  trois  particuliers ;  ce  ne  sont  pas 
des  opinions  donn^  i  la  h&te ;  ce  ne  sont  pas  des  resolutions  inspires  par  la  seule  passion, 
et  capables  par  consequent  de  se  dissiper  aussi  l^gdrement.  Ce  sont,  au  contraire,  les  senti- 
mens des  meilleurs  coeurs  et  des  meilleurs  tdtes  du  pays  d'ou  ce  m^moire  vient :  fond^s  sur 
des  observations  certaines,  et  sur  des  avis  surs  de  toutes  les  provinces  du  royaume.  Ce  sont 
des  opinions  prises  avec  flegme,  apr^  une  mdre  deliberation ;  oe  sont  des  resolutions  de 
gens  d'honneur,  les  caractdres  desquels  repondront  assez  d^euz,  comme  il  est  assez  oonnu 
qu'ils  sont  en  etat  de  repondre  de  tout  ce  parti  qui  se  distingue  par  le  nom  de  Toris. 

Vous  ne  seriez  pas  peu  fSche  de  voir  echouer  une  entreprise,  la  mine  de  laquelle  en* 
trafnera  celle  de  tout  ce  que  la  France  a  d^amis  en  Angleterre,  et  livrerace  pays  k  jamais 
entre  les  mains  de  vos  plus  cruels  ennemis. 

Il  ne  tient  qu'au  Roi  d'en  assurer  le  sucoes.  J*ose  dire  qu'il  lui  sera  plus  facile  de 
retablir  le  fils,  qu'il  n'etait  aux  Etats  d*Hollande  de  detrdner  le  pere. 

Je  ne  pretends  pas  entrer  en  des  raisonnemens  pour  montrer  oombien  il  s'agit  ou  de 
la  gloire  de  sa  Majeste  ou  de  Tinterdt  de  la  France,  dans  cette  afiaire.  Vous  savez  et 
Tun  et  Tautre  mieux  que  moi.  Il  me  sutBra  de  vous  dire  que  si  le  Roi  veut  songer  an 
letablissement  du  Chevalier,  Dieu  lui  en  a  donne  les  rooyens,  en  formant  la  conjoncture 
la  plus  heureuse  qui  fut  jamais ;  que  tout  est  pr^t  chez  nous ;  que  je  me  fais  fort  d'en 
concerter  les  mesures,  sur  vos  ordres,  avec  les  Seigneurs  et  Gentilsbommes  qui  sont  dans 
le  secret,et  que  vous  trouverez  en  eux  toute  la  dociiite  et  toute  la  fermete  necessaires. 

J'ai  mande  au  Chevalier  qu'il  pouvait  compter  sur  la  voiture :  mais  je  vois  par  ce 
qu'il  me  fait  I'bonneur  de  me  mander,  et  par  ce  qu'on  m'^crit  de  Rouen,  que  sans  quel- 
que  secours  d'argent  immediat  il  ne  sera  pas  en  etat  de  soutenir  les  frais  journaliers  des 
vaisseaux  qui  sont  au  Havre,  et  qu'il  est  d'une  necessite  absolue  d'y  faire  oontinuer,  ne 
fut  il  que  pour  mieux  cacher  le  veritable  endroit  de  son  embarquement 

Monsieur  De  la  Faye  aura  la  bonte  de  vous  reroettre  oe  paquet :  il  m'a  aide  dans  le 
travail  que  j'ai  eu ;  il  est  fort  au  fait  de  ces  choses,  et  vous  pourra  expUquer  des  articles 
que  vous  ne  trouverez  pas  peut-^tre  assez  detailies. 

Je  soisi  &c. 


LORD  BOLINQBBOKS  TO  JAME8. 
(Extract,) 

P<m$,JluguMt  15,  1715. 

Hakbt  (King  Louis)  has  writ  to  his  grandson  (King  of  Spain)  with  his  own  hand, 
to  press  him  to  supply  your  Majesty  with  that  money  which  he  would  lUmish  himself, 
was  he  able  to  do  it ;  and  we  hope,  I  think  with  reason,  that  the  money  may  be  obtained. 
The  grandson  has  actually  100,000  crowns  in  this  city,  and  the  last  advices  from  his 
country  say  that  the  rich  merchant  ships  were  daily  expected.  His  &ctor  here  embraces 
the  matter  very  heartily,  and  I  believe  we  shall  succeed. 

Charles  (Ormond)  is  negotiating  a  loan  in  this  city  from  private  persons  of  500,000 
Hvres ;  and  I  beg  to  refer  your  Majesty  to  him  for  an  account  of  the  progress  he  has 
made,  and  of  the  hopes  he  entertains. 

This  morning  I  have  seen  Thomas's  factor  (the  ambassador  of  the  King  of  Sweden). 
He  assures  me  his  master  is  determined  to  furnish  you  with  the  24,  22,  19,  19,  20,  23 
(troops) ;  but  we  are  under  apprehensions  that  the  packet  sent  to  press  the  immediate 
despatch  of  them  has  not  got  to  the  place  where  Thomas  now  is. 

If  we  do  not  hear  this  week  that  those  letters  are  come  to  hand,  a  gentleman  will  be 
sent  from  hence  on  Monday,  witli  duplicates  of  them,  and  with  such  farther  instances 
and  advices  as  are  necessary. 

Charles  has  had  some  distant  overtures  made  to  him  from  Harry's  nephew  (Duke  of 
Orleans).  He  answered  civilly,  but  avoided  any  particulars.  On  this  head  I  must  ac- 
quaint yonr  Majesty  with  an  accident  which  has  happened,  on  which  I  lay  some  weight, 
and  which  I  will  improve  or  not,  as  yoa  shall  please  to  direct  I  have  been  in  com- 
YOL.  I.  2h 
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merce  with  a  woman  for  some  time,  who  has  as  much  amhition  and  conning  as  any 
woman  I  ever  knew — ^perhaps  as  any  man.  Since  my  letum  to  Paris  she  has,  under 
pretence  of  personal  concern  for  me,  frequently  endeavoured  to  sound  how  &r  I  was 
engaged  in  your  service,  and  whether  any  enterprise  was  on  foot 

Your  majesty  easily  imagines  that  the  answers  I  gave  her  were  calculated  to  make 
her  believe,  that  neither  I  nor  any  one  else  thought  at  present  of  any  such  design.  A 
few  days  ago  she  returned  to  the  charge,  with  all  the  dexterity  possible,  and  made  nsa 
of  all  the  advantages  which  her  sex  gives  her.  I  took  that  occasion  to  pretend  to  open 
tny  heart  entirely  to  her,  and  according  to  what  I  writ  your  Majesty  word  I  had  con- 
certed with  Talon,  to  insinuate  the  impossibility  of  attempting  anything  for  your  service. 
She  entered  upon  this  into  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  in  a  manner  that  I  could  see  was 
premeditated ;  agreed  that,  in  consideration  of  Harry's  age  and  health,  no  vigorous  reso- 
lution could  be  expected  here ;  but  added,  that  Harry's  nephew,  when  he  was  once  ooo- 
filrmed  in  the  22, 10, 12, 10, 18, 8, 27  (regency),  would  undoubtedly  be  ready  to  concur  in 
so  great  an  undertaking,  and  that  she  did  not  see  why  a  marriage  between  you  and  one  of 
his  daughters  might  not  be  an  additional  motive  to  him,  and  a  tie  of  union  between  yon. 
I  received  the  proposal  merrily,  as  a  sally  of  her  imagination,  and  as  such  she  let  it 
pass.  But  there  must  be  more  in  it,  because  of  her  character,  because  of  the  intimacy 
she  has  had  with  19,  22,  16,  10,  6,  18,23  (Orleans),  and  because  of  the  private  but  strict 
conunerce  which  I  know  she  keeps  up  with  one  of  his  confidants,  and  the  influence 
she  has  over  that  man. 

It  is  extremely  nice  and  difficult  to  manage  this  affair,  since  particular  engagements  of 
this  kind  might  in  many  respects  do  hurt  both  here  and  in  Maryland  (England),  might 
prejudice  your  affitirs  now,  and  embarrass  you  hereaAer.  And  yet  the  advantage  of 
gaining  a  man  of  that  ambition,  of  those  talents,  and  so  nearly  allied  to  power,  deserves 
great  consideration.  Tour  Majesty  will  excuse  this  detail,  if  you  judge  it  impertinent, 
and  you  will  give  me  your  orders,  if  you  think  any  use  may  be  made  of  such  an  intrigue. 
I  would  have  even  the  pleasuresandamusementsof  my  life  subservient  to  your  Majesty's 
service,  as  the  labours  of  it  shall  be  always. 


LOBD  BOLINGBBOKIS  TO  JAMES. 
(Extract,) 

Pari*,  Jug.  19,  1715. 

A  SBGBiTABT  who  bclongs  to  me  left  London  on  Friday  was  seven  night 

This  secretary  has  brought  me  large  bundles  of  papers,  which  our  friends  send  me  as 
materials  to  prepare  representations  in  opposition  to  what  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Secret  Committee.  The  work  will  be  very  tedious  and  difficult;  but  since  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  the  reputation  of  that  mi- 
nistry, I  will  lock  myself  up,  and  go  through  it  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able. 

What  I  had  the  honour  to  foretell  you.  Sir,  proves  true ;  this  spirit  increases,  and  all 
the  measures  taken  to  extinguish  the  flame  seem  but  as  fresh  fuel  to  make  it  bum 
higher.  Things  are  hastening  to  that  point,  that  either  you.  Sir,  at  the  head  of  the  Tories, 
must  save  the  Chordh  and  Constimtion  of  England  or  both  must  be  irretrievably  lost 
fat  ever. 


LOED  BOLINOBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

Parii,  Jug,  20, 1715. 
Sim, 

I  BATB  the  honour  to  send  your  Majesty  two  exUacts  of  M.  d'Iberville's  letters,  which 
I  received  from  M.  de  Torcy,  together  with  the  copy  of  what  1  have  writ  this  morning 
to  that  minister. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  sends  your  Majesty,  I  suppose,  the  other  advices  fiom  England. 
I  think  by  those  letters  it  is  plain  that  Harry  Campion  is  sent  with  some  new  lesotntion 
from  your  servants  on  that  side  of  the  water. 

Your  a&irs  hasten  to  their  crisis ;  and  I  hope  that,  with  pmdence  and  fortitude,  lor 
they  must  go  hand  in  hand,  your  Majesty's  restoration  will  be  soon  aooomplished.  Was 
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the  ooDJaneture  here  in  any  degree  answerable  to  the  oonjonctoie  in  England,  yon  woald 
neither  have  any  risk  to  run,  nor  straggle  to  go  throu^^. 

The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  is  frankly  engaged,  and  was,  the  last  time  I  heard  of  him, 
very  sanguine.  I  submit  to  your  Majesty  whether  a  letter  from  yourself  to  him,  or  a 
message  through  me,  would  not  be  proper. 

As  to  Peterborough,  I  think,  indeed,  he  is  not  to  be  neglected.  I  will  write  to  him, 
end  even  offer  to  meet  him.  Tour  Majesty  knows  his  character,  and  will  give  me  your 
orders  bow  far  he  is  to  be  promised.  We  have  always  Uved  together  on  a  foot  of  inti* 
macy,  and  perhaps  I  may  succeed  to  dip  him.  At  present  he  endeavours,  I  perceive,  to 
keep  on  the  best  side  of  the  bey. 

May  I  presume  to  ask  whether  something  particular  has  been  said  to  Marlborough  ? 
He  is  at  this  moment  much  perplexed,  and  openly  pushed  at  Should  not  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  at  least,  by  your  Majesty's  order  in  this  point  of  time,  endeavour  to  fix  him? 
An  application  justly  timed  has  always  a  double  force. 

I  am,  with  the  utmost  respect,  &c.  &c. 

I  had  forgot  to  add  that  any  treaty  widi  Mills  (Marlborough)  must  be  kept  very  secret 
from  Charles  (Qrmond) ;  for  though  nothing  can  cool  the  zeal  of  the  latter,  yet  this 
might,  perhaps,  give  him  some  little  dissatisfaction  at  heart 

I  should  likewise  add  that  the  reports  from  Versailles,  about  the  King's  healdi,  vary 
continually.    I  believe  your  Majesty  must  depend  upon  his  life  as  very  precarious. 


JAMES  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BERWICK. 
(Extract.) 

Jug.  23,  1715. 

I  BO  not  see  why,  when  Rauoonrt  (James)  goes  to  Scotland,  he  might  not  write  a  letter 
to  Malbranche  (Marlborough),  to  require  his  attendance  there  or  his  declaring  openly  for 
him  in  England,  for  which  an  order  ii^ould  of  necessity  oblige  Malbranche  to  pall  off 
the  mask,  and  trim  no  longer. 

I  think  it  is  now  more  than  ever  Now  or  Never!  J.  B. 


LORD  BOUNQBBOKE  TO  JAMES. 
(Extract.) 

Sept.  3, 1715. 
I  HATS  always  found  the  Spaniards  very  alert  on  the  trifles  of  ceremonial;  Mid  there- 
fore they  cease  to  be  trifles  in  treating  with  them. 


LORD  BOUNGBROKE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  MAR. 

Sqrt.  20, 1716. 

AvvvxvD  to  this  letter,  which  is  only  for  your  Lordship,  and  for  such  persons  as  yon 
shall  judge  proper,  is  the  substance  of  the  memorials  sent  into  England,  of  all  which  I 
hope  care  is  taken  by  our  friends  there  to  communicate  to  you  the  contents,  since,  in  a 
conjuncture  like  this,  no  trouble,  no  expense,  no  risk  is  to  be  avoided,  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  those  who  are  embarked  in  the  same  cause  to  act  in  a  perfect  concert,  the 
want  whereof  I  never  felt  so  much  as  of  late. 

There  is  likewise  annexed  the  answer  which  the  King  gives  to  a  question  proposed  to 
him  by  a  man  lately  sent  from  Lord  Drummond,  and  just  now  gone  back  with  a  verbal 
message.  Since  our  friends  thought  it  proper  that  1  should  openly  appear  in  the  King's 
interest,  and  that  he  thought  it  proper  I  should  transact  his  business,  I  have  not  been 
idle;  and  if  the  French  King  had  lived  we  should  have  obtained  some  assistance 
directly,  much  more  indirectly,  and  a  great  many  facilities  by  connivance,  though  even 
this  was  thought  unattainable  when  I  first  came  to  Paris.  But  the  case  is  altered ;  he  is 
dead,  and  the  Regent  is  in  quite  other  dispositions.    The  prospect  of  oppositbn  to  hie 
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regency  made  him  enter  into  engagements  with  Hanover,  and  the  prospect  of  opposition . 
to  bis  seizing  the  Crown,  in  case  of  the  young  King's  death,  makes  him  adhere  to  those 
engagements. 

I  now  most  heartily  wish  that  the  King  had  gone  away  two  months  ago,  with  the 
few  arms  and  the  little  money  which  he  then  had.  But  your  Lordship  knows  what 
instructions  Charles  Kinnaird  brought. 

That  memorial  was  our  Gospel;  we  kept  it  still  in  our  eye;  and  before  we  could 
provide  ourselves  with  a  small  part  of  what  you  and  the  rest  of  our  friends  asked  even 
by  the  second  proposition,  which  was  a  sort  of  a  /nf  ailer^  this  unhappy  turn  of  affiiirs  in 
France  came  upon  us.  I  remind  your  Lordship  of  this,  because  I  hear  every  day  com- 
plaints ftom  those  who  will  judge  of  men's  conduct  without  knowing  their  circumstances, 
and  who  are  much  more  ready  to  find  &ult  with  others  than  to  act  themselves,  against 
even  the  King  himself,  as  if  everything  was  ready  for  him,  and  as  if  the  most  favourable 
opportunity  would  be  lost,  purely  by  his  unwillingness  to  venture  over.  I  know  you 
will  do  our  master  justice  on  this  head;  his  friends  in  Scotland  were  ready;  but  his 
friends  in  England  desired,  besides  succours  of  several  kinds,  a  longer  time  to  prepare. 
At  the  request  of  these,  and  much  against  his  own  inclination,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
defer  his  embarkation,  which  is  now  grown  difficult  beyond  expression. 

You  will  hear  from  other  hands  that  the  English  fleet  has  visited  the  French  coast 
several  times;  that  their  cruisers  are  very  alert  in  the  Channel ;  and  tliat  within  these 
four  days  Sir  George  Byng  is  come  into  the  road  of  Havre,  and  has  demanded  by  name 
the  ships  on  board  which  are  some  arms  and  stores.  The  Regent  has,  indeed,  not  thought 
fit  to  give  them  up ;  but  he  has  sent  down  orders  to  unload  them,  and  has  promised  that 
they  shall  not  go  out  After  this  I  leave  you  to  judge  how  easy  it  will  be  for  the  King 
to  get  off*  without  the  Regent's  knowledge,  and  how  safe  for  him  with  it  We  are 
taking,  however,  measures  to  find  a  passage  for  him ;  and  how  hazardous  soever  the 
attempt  may  be,  nothing  but  impossibilities  will  stop  him.  We  hear  that  you  are  in 
arms,  and  you  easily  judge  this  motive  sufficient  to  carry  us  to  all  that  men  can  do. 
But  we  do  not  yet  know,  which  is  a  most  uncomfortable  consideration,  what  our  friends 
in  England  will  resolve  to  do  now  Hanover  has  an  army,  more  money,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Bill  suspended,  and  a  friend  at  the  head  of  this  government,  who  thought,  before 
any  of  these  cases  happened,  that  the  King's  enterprise  was  not  practicable,  imless  he 
brought  a  proportion  of  stores,  arms,'&c.,  which  he  is  utterly  unable  to  procure. 

There  comes  by  the  same  conveyance  with  this  letter  a  commission  in  blank,  hot  in 
the  form  which  was  desired  when  Charles  Kinnaird  came  over.*-  Your  Lordship  knows 
why  it  is  not  filled  up  as  was  once  intended.  The  King  leaves  that  to  his  friends  to  do, 
and  he  depends,  in  the  management  of  this,  and  of  all  his  interest,  principally  on  your 
Lordship's  zeal  and  caiiacity,  as  he  hap  told  yon  himself,  and  as  he  commands  me  to 
repeat  to  you. 

There  is  another  letter  writ  by  Cameron  to  his  brother,  and  the  occasion  of  it  is  this. 
We  have  in  a  creek  of  the  river  Seine  a  little  ship,  on  board  which  are  thirteen  hundred 
and  fiily  arms,  and  four  thousand  weight  of  powder,  nine  barrels  of  balls,  one  hogshead 
of  flints,  and  one  mould. 

We  hope  she  will  pass  unheeded  by  the  English  or  their  new  allies,  the  Frendi ;  and 
she  is  ordered  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  nonh-west  coast  of  Scotland.  I  believe  we 
shall  find  three  or  fqpr  good  officers  to  send  with  her,  and  you  shall  have  letters  by  them 
from  me  in  this  cipher. 

The  reason  of  sending  her  to  the  northwest  coast  is  evident,  and  the  same  reason 
will  hold,  I  believe,  for  the  King. 

You  will,  tlierefore,  please  to  have  that  in  your  eye,  that  if  he  should  come  to  some 
place  above  Dumbarton,  a  proper  disposition  may  be  in  time  made  for  his  reception; 
for  wherever  he  comes  he  will  be  almost  litemlly  alone.  Should  he  be  able  to  come  10 
the  other  coast,  we  take  the  Earl  Marshal's  castle  to  be  the  place  assigned.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  letter  without  summing  up  the  present  state  of  the  King's  aifiiirs,  according 
to  the  light  I  see  them  in,  and  without  giving  my  opinion  frankly  and  in  confidence;  lor 
I  write  to  a  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  friend.  Instead  of  having  a  ship 
furnished  by  France  for  the  King's  transportation,  which  we  had  obtained,  and  which,  I 
confess  I  thought  an  article  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  reasons  you  will  easily  com- 
prehend, the  whole  coast  from  Jutland  to  Spain  is  against  us ;  and  unless  the  King  steals 
ofT  unknown,  which  to  me  appears  almost  impossible,  considering  the  extent  of  country 
he  must  traverse,  and  the  vigilance  which  is  used  in  every  part  of  France,  he  will 
either  be  seized  or  betrayed.  The  troops  we  hoped  for  from  Sweden  are  refused  us, 
and  the  bills  which  were  given  for  their  embarkation  were  rcmrned.  The  money  we 
expected  from  Spain  is,  in  my  opinion,  still  in  the  clouds,  and  was  it  actually  in  our 
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hands  we  shoald  be  at  a  loss  how  to  get  it  on  board.  Instead  of  having  the  anna 
which  were  promised  us  by  the  late  King,  it  is  become  doubtful  whether  we  shall  have, 
it  in  our  power  to  carry  off  those  which  we  have  of  our  own. 

Instead  of  being  sure  that  France  would  not  see  us  run  over  by  foreign  forces,  we  are 
sure  that  from  Holland  and  Gernuiny,  Hanover  will  be  at  liberty  to  bring  as  many  as  he 
pleases.  In  a  word,  every  resource  has  fiiiled  us,  and  every  accident  which  we  could 
apprehend  has  fallen  out;  so  that  against  the  whole  weight  of  the  Government  and  Le- 
gislature of  Britain,  such  as  they  are,  against  an  army,  a  fleet,  inunense  sums  of  money, 
and  the  most  powerful  foreign  alliances,  we  have  nothing  to  oppose  but  the  good  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people  of  Britain ;  and  we  are  not  yet  certain  whether  the  good  disposition 
of  those  in  England  will  carry  them  to  act  in  these  circumstances. 

I  must  therefore  be  of  opinion,  that  a  more  fatal  conjuncture  can  never  happen,  and 
that  the  attempt  can  probably  end  in  nothing  but  the  ruin  of  our  cause  for  ever,  of  which 
you  may  observe  that  the  Whigs  are  so  sensible,  that  they  precipitate,  for  this  reason, 
their  violent  measures  in  order  to  oblige  us  to  come  to  a  decision  at  this  time.  On  the 
other  side,  certain  it  is,  that  the  face  of  things  on  this  side  of  the  water  must  change,  for 
many  reasons  too  long  to  recapitulate.  But  if  our  friends  are  not  in  a  condition  to  wait, 
without  submitting  and  giving  up  the  cause  entirely  and  for  ever,  desperate  as  I  think  the 
attempt  is,  it  must  be  made ;  and  dying  for  dying,  it  is  better  to  die  warm,  and  at  once, 
of  a  fever,  than  to  pine  away  with  a  consumption.  These,  my  Lord,  are  the  infornuitions 
I  had  to  give  you,  and  these  are  the  sentiments  which,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, I  form ;  and  which,  having  a  conveyancer  that  I  hope  will  prove  a  safe  one,  I  could 
not  forbear  to  communicate  to  you.  Whatever  be  the  event  of  things,  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe  that  you  shall  find  a  man  of  honour  and  a  faithful  friend,  in  your  humble  servant 

BoLIHeBBOKK. 


LORD  BOLINOBBOKE  TO  JABIEB. 

Paris,  Sept.  21,  1715. 
Sib, 

I SBLATKD  till  now  despatching  a  messenger,  the  only  safe  way  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  corresponding,  to  your  Majesty,  that  I  might  be  able  to  give  you  some  account 
of  the  steps  taken  in  pursuance  of  your  last  orders. 

At  my  return  from  Bar  I  found  that  Mr.  Innes,  and  Captain  OTlanegan,  had  been 
consulted  about  providing  a  vessel  for  your  Majesty's  transportation  on  the  western  coast 
of  France,  but  I  found  no  one  step  made  towards  the  execution  of  this  project  I  thought 
it  was  proper  to  begin  by  setting  this  matter  in  a  method  of  being  finished  with  as  much 
secrecy  as  possible:  and  having  consulted  the  Captain  last  mentioned,  and  Robert  Ar- 
buthnot,  who  is  as  sensible,  as  zealous,  and  as  useful  a  servant  as  any  you  have,  O'Flane- 
gan  is  despatched  to  St  Malo's  with  a  detail  of  instructions  which  I  am  well  persuaded 
he  will  execute  with  judgment  and  fidelity,  and,  I  hope,  with  success. 

Sir  Nicholas  Girardin  ia  the  merchant  whom  we  think  to  depend  upon  for  fitting  out 
the  ship  as  intended  to  go  to  the  Canarys,  and  we  propose  not  to  buy  but  to  hire  by  the 
month  and  insure. 

The  Queen  orders  Mr.  Innes  to  furnish  some  money  toO'Flanegan,and  by  that  means 
he  will  guess  at  the  service  intended,  as  well  as  by  what  was  said  to  him  before  my 
return ;  but  I  shall  say  nothing  to  him  nor  any  one  else  of  the  measure  taken,  because 
I  know  no  better  maxim  in  all  business  than  that  of  trusting  no  creature  with  the  least 
circumstance  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  he  should  know,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  execute  his  part  of  the  service. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  is  gone  to  St  Germans,  so  that  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  of 
making  either  a  secret  or  a  confidence  of  this  to  him.  I  add  no  more  as  to  his  Grace, 
though  I  should  have  something  to  say,  because  the  Queen  tells  me  she  has  writ  to  your 
Majesty  her  opinion,  in  which  I  humbly  concur. 

There  is  another  project  on  foot  for  your  Majesty's  going  off,  which  has  been  debated 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Arbuthnot,  and  myself,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  safer  than 
any,  should  this  Court  prove  as  adverse  to  your  interest  as  we  apprehend,  though  it  has 
a  very  romantic  air.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Runner  prepared  at  the  Havre  to  carry  your 
Majesty,  and  bound  in  appearance  for  Gothenburg,  should  sail;  that  if  she  finds  herself 
examined,  pursued,  and  dogged,  she  should  in  effect  repair  to  Gothenburg  and  lose  her 
Toyage;  but  that  if  she  finds  tlie  sea  clear,  and  herself  unobserved,  she  should  proceed  to 
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the  moath  of  the  Texe],  and  come  to  anchor  off  the  FI7,  of  which  care  will  be  taken  to 
give  your  Majesty  instantly  notice. 

It  is  proposed  &at  your  Majesty  should  in  the  deepest  disguise,  such  for  example  as 
saved  your  uncle  King  Charles  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  make  the  best  of  your  way, 
with  a  merchant  or  some  such  unsuspected  person  whom  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  would  un- 
doubtedly  find  for  you,  through  Holland,  embark  on  board  this  vessel,  and  by  the  shortest 
cut  pass  into  Scotland. 

But  there  is  another  employment  for  this  very  ship  which  occurs  to  my  thoughts,  and 
which  may  at  the  same  time  answer  the  view  your  Majesty  did  me  the  honour  to  com* 
municate  to  me. 

The  Prince  de  Cellamar  has  told  the  Duke  of  Berwick  that  he  cannot  pay  the  moneys 
without  the  Regent's  consent,  as  in  the  King^s  life  he  could  not  have  paid  it  without  h^ 
consent  I  expected  at  last  some  evasion  or  other,  and  this  is  as  gross  an  one  as  oonld  be 
fallen  upon.  However,  the  Ambassador  has  promised  to  write  to  Madrid  for  a  revocatioa 
of  these  real  or  pretended  orders,  and  to  propose  tliat  the  money  may  be  lodged  at  Port- 
Passage,  or  some  other  haven  in  Uie  north  of  Spain,  and  may  be  there  taken  up  and  tiana- 
ported  directly  to  Scotland. 

Now,  Sir,  should  this  method  of  sending  the  money  be  pushed  as  the  Queen  and  Duke 
of  Berwick  hope,  and  as  I  confess  I  very  much  doubt,  the  Runner  designed  for  you,  and 
which  1  mentioned  above,'might  be  the  ship  made  use  of,  and  your  journey  to  Spain  might 
be  so  timed  as  to  meet  her  and  so  embark  with  the  money. 

1  mention  all  that  my  own  or  other  men's  thoughts  suggest,  thatin  a  matter  of  this  conse- 
quence your  Majesty  may  have  before  your  eyes  as  many  expedients  as  possible,  and  what- 
ever you  determine  I  will  cheerfully  and  vigorously  execute ;  but  I  must  confess  that  the 
more  I  think,  the  more  I  hear,  and  the  more  I  struggle  forward  in  this  business,  the  more 
impracticable  it  appears  to  me.  Your  Majesty  will  soon  know  the  certainty  of  what  is 
doing  in  Scodand,  and  of  what  may  be  expected  from  England,  and  you  will  then  weigh 
the  hazard  and  difficulty  of  going  in  one  scale,  and  the  prospect  of  success  on  your  arrival  in 
0he  other. — Before  I  leave  this  head,  I  must  add,  that  we  hear  the  Englidi  squadron  is 
returning  from  the  Baltic,  and  tliat  besides  tLe  ships  cruising  in  the  channel,  five  meno^ 
war  have  their  stations  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland,  from  the  firth  of  Edinburgh 
to  Inverness. 

The  next  point  to  which  I  applied  myself,  was  the  despatch  of  one  of  the  blank  ooin- 
missions  to  Scotland,  and  I  thought  it  very  necessary  to  send  the  substance  of  the  two 
memorials  transmitted  to  England  some  time  ago,  a  copy  of  the  message  which  Mf . 
Hamilton  carries  at  this  time  to  the  same  country,  and  the  minutes  which  your  Majesty 
gave  me  as  your  answer  to  the  message  last  brought  you  from  the  Highland  Lords,  that 
so  your  friends  and  servants  might  see  the  progress  of  things,  and  the  insuperable  obsUoo 
tions  which  have  lain  in  your  way,  and  be  able  to  account  for  a  delay  which  they  seem 
to  bear  with  so  great  impatience.  To  all  this  I  have  added  a  long  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  a  copy  whereof  and  of  Hamilton's  message  (for  your  Majesty  is  already  apprised  of 
the  contents  of  the  other  papers),  come  inclosed,  and  will  I  hope  have  your  gracious  ap- 
probation. I  take  the  liberty  to  speak  of  your  Majesty's  personal  conduct,  for  the  reason, 
specified  in  my  letters;  and  if  I  say  anything  of  myself, I  hope  your  Majesty  does  me 
the  justice  to  believe  it  is  not  through  so  contemptible  a  principle  as  vanity,  but  I  thought 
it  of  use  to  let  those  who  are  parties  to  the  same  engagements  as  I  am  entered  into,  and- 
at  whose  desire,  according  to  what  I  told  your  Majesty  when  I  attended  you  at  Com- 
mercy,  I  took  off  the  mask,  know  the  manner  in  which  I  proceed,  and  by  that  the  obli- 
gation of  honour,  even  on  this  account,  which  they  are  under. 

Your  Majesty  will  hear  from  other  hands  of  what  has  passed  at  the  Havre ;  there  ace 
1300  arms,  4000  weight  of  powder,  and  other  stores,  on  board  another  ship  which  is 
not  yet  discovered.  I  intend  to  send  her  as  I  write  to  Lord  Mar.  The  Duke  of  Orroond 
inclines  rather  to  have  her  stay  some  time  in  expectation  of  hearing  some  good  news 
from  the  west  of  England,  and  in  that  case  of  sending  her  thither,  in  which  case  I  agree 
with  his  Grace,  that  the  arms  would  be  better  applied.  •  But  this  is  uncertain,  and  the 
longer  she  continues  where  she  is,  the  greater  risk  we  run  of  losing  even  the  little  she 
has  on  board.  Upon  the  whole,  if  Arbuthnot  finds  he  can  keep  her  concealed,  she  may 
stay  as  my  Lord  Duke  desires,  if  not  I  think  she  should  proceed  on  the  first  plan. 

George  (Bolingbroke)  received  on  Tuesday  night  an  answer  from  the  person  who 
spoke  to  Humphrey  (Orleans),  that  he  might  have  an  6,  25,  9,  14,  10,  18,  8,  10  (audi- 
ence), and  the  answer  was,  diat  he  could  not  do  it ;  that  those  people  had  used  him 
too  well  for  him  to  take  any  measures  against  them ;  and  that  the  secret  could  hardly 
be  kept  though  he  saw  George  in  private. 

I  confess  this  answer  surprised  and  piqued  me,  and  I  was  not  at  all  shy  of  showing 
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nyielf  to  be  sa  The  day  before  yesterday  the  gentleman  who  managed  this  aflkir  oame 
to  me  again,  and  told  me  that  the  eldest  servant  of  Humphrey  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  George  and  conyerse  with  him,  that  he  hinted  as  if  his  master  would  do  the  same, 
and  yet  he  said  in  terms  that  23, 2M,  6,  14,  22  (Stair),  imposed  very  much.  What 
judgment  to  make  of  these  uncertainties  and  awkward  proceedings  I  know  not  I  shall 
speak  very  plainly,  as  I  think'  I  have  a  title  to  do  from  my  share  in  the  transactions  of 
the  four  last  years,  and  leave  it  to  operate.  Afler  to-morrow  George  will  probably  have 
had  his  interview,  and  your  Majesty  shall  have  an  account  of  it  unless  it  pass  entirely 
in  compliment  and  banter. 

I  enclose  to  your  Majesty  two  letters  from  Stralsnnd  with  great  reluetance;  since  you 
will  find  by  them  that  all  our  hopes  of  troops  are  vanished.  I  received  them  firom  the 
Queen,  whose  packet  accompanies  this,  and  who  intends  to  send  your  Majesty^s  servant 
down  to  you. 

,  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  but  my  excuses  for  the  length  of  my  letter,  and  assunmoes 
of  being  ever,  &c. 


JAMES  TO  LOKD  BOUNGBROKE. 

(Extract.^ 

Stpt,  23,  1715. 
Tax  message  Cameron  brought  me  gave  me  great  uneasiness;  but,  I  thank  God,  that 
aooount  did  not  prove  true,  and  since  that  is,  I  still  hope  our  Scotch  friends  will,  at  least, 
wait  for  ray  answer,  if  they  cannot  stay  so  long  as  to  expect  a  concert  with  England, 
which  I  begin  to  flatter  myself  they  may. 

On  the  whole,  I  must  confess  my  afiairs  have  a  very  melancholy  prospect;  every  poit 
almost  brings  some  ill  news  or  other;  all  hopes  of  the  least  foreign  help  are  extinguished : 
instead  of  gaining  new  friends,  we  apprehend  a  powerful  enemy;  and  all  our  endea* 
vours  and  pains  are  in  a  manner  lost,  and  it  is  all  rowing  against  the  tide.  But  yet  this 
is  so  ikr  from  discouraging  me,  that  it  doth  but  confirm  me  in  my  opinion  of  a  present 
undertaking ;  fat  1  cannot  but  see,  that  affairs  grow  daily  worse  and  worse  by  delays, 
and  that,  as  the  business  is  now  more  difficult  than  it  was  six  months  ago,  so  these  diffi- 
culties will,  in  all  human  appearance,  rather  increase  than  diminish.  Violent  diseases 
must  have  violent  remedies,  and  to  use  none  has,  in  some  cases,  the  same  effect  as  to 

use  bad  ones. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

I  cannot  but  send  you  this  bit  of  a  Larddn^  to  show  you  how  secrets  are  sometimes 
thought  to  be  got  out,  when  there  is  nothing  but  mere  guess  and  conjecture  in  the  case ; 
as  here  the  Lardon  news  is  of  the  10th,  N.  S.^  and  I  did  not  so  much  as  see  you,  nor 
name  Spain  or  Bayonne,  till  the  14th. 


LOBD  BOLINQBROKX  TO  JAMES. 

Pani,fl^r.25,  1715. 

SZB, 

I  HAD  yesterday  the  honour  of  your  Majesty's  letter  of  the  23d.  In  making  up  the 
last  packet,  my  secretary  forgot  the  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  writ  to  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  which  comes  now  enclosed. 

I  have  seen  letters  which  mention  the  rising  of  the  Highlanders  as  general,  which  say 
that  the  Earl  of  Mar  is  at  the  bead  of  tbem;  that  great  numbers  of  Lords,  and  others 
from  the  Lowlands,  are  repaired  to  them ;  that  the  consternation  at  St  James's  is  great; 
that  the  stocks  fell;  that  some  troops  are  ordered  to  reinforce  those  already  in  Scotland; 
that  they  dare  not  send  a  greater  number,  because  they  expect  another  rising  in  London 
and  in  the  West  of  England  would  happen  if  they  did;  that  the  dissatis&ction  of  the 
people  and  of  the  soldiers,  both  in  the  old  regiments  and  in  the  new  levies,  to  the  present 
government  increases  still;  that  several  people  are  daily  taken  up;  that,  in  a  word,  no- 
fiiing  but  your  Majesty's  presence  is  wanting  to  decide  the  whole  in  your  favour. 

I  find  Ralph  (Berwick)  builds  extremely  on  the  authority  of  those  letters,  and  appears 
more  than  ever  earnest  for  your  Majesty's  speedy  departure.    Who  the  writer  is  I  know 
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not,  bat  he  has  a  good  deal  more  of  zeal  and  warm  imagination  than  of  judgment  or 
knowledge  of  England.  He  makes  several  childish  mistakes  in  the  detail  which  he 
gives. 

The  enclosed  paper  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  d'Iberville,  and  is  an  answer  to 
the  first  memorial,  of  which  your  Majesty  had  a  copy  some  time  ago,  wherein  our  Eng- 
lish friends  were  told  how  unable  you  was  to  provide  what  they  expected,  and  were 
desired  to  answer  categorically,  whether,  in  such  circumstances,  you  should  make  your 
enterprise  or  not 

You  will  observe  that  they  suspend  giving  this  answer  till  they  see  the  effect  of  the 
Eing  of  France's  death ;  that  is,  till  they  see  whether  Humphrey  (the  Regent)  will  be 
Whig  or  Tory.  By  this  time  they  must  know,  from  common  report,  that  he  takes  the 
former  pUy  and  ftom  the  second  memorial,  perhaps,  likewise ;  since,  although  Monsieur 
de  Torcy  returned  me  that  which  I  had  delivered,  that  it  might  go  in  bis  packet,  yet  I 
hope  the  duplicate  forwarded  by  the  way  of  Holland  has  reached  London.  I  make  no 
farther  reflections  on  this  head ;  but  I  think  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  guess  beforehand  what 
the  Answer  from  England  will  be,  whenever  it  is  given.  That  it  may  be  given  as  soon 
as  possible,  I  have  despatched  Hamilton,  the  clergyman,  to  England,  with  full  informa- 
tion, and  with  positive  assurances  of  your  resolution,  so  that  they  must  either  determine 
to  act  immediately,  or  to  stop  your  Majesty.  The  first  answers  your  end,  the  latter 
clears  your  conduct;  both  deliver  us  from  the  worst  of  states,  that  of  suspense. 

Hamilton  is  directed  to  lose  no  time  in  hastening  back ;  and  I  hope  we  have  taken 
such  measures,  that  his  journey  will  be  unsuspected  and  prosperous. 

Ton  will  please.  Sir,  to  observe,  farther,  that  the  commission  sent  to  Scotland  will  not 
tally  to  the  present  circumstances,  if  advices  from  thence  are  true,  and  I  believe  they  are 
so,  which  say  that  Mar  is  at  the  head  of  all  your  friends,  that  Athol  declined  joining 
them  himself,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  stop  his  son  Tullibardine,  who  had  too 
much  honour  to  be  influenced  by  him.  I  should  be,  therefore,  humbly  of  opinion  that, 
instead  of  a  duplicate  of  that  commission,  your  Majesty  should  please  to  let  me  have 
one  with  blanks,  both  for  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  for  the  adjuncts  to  him,  and  I 
will  find  a  way  of  sending  it  to  Scotland. 

I  have  yet  no  answer  from  St.  Malo  s  nor  Brest;  but  I  dare  say  the  instructions  are 
so  well  concerted,  that  this  service  will  be  performed  to  your  satisfaction. 

I  have  sent  orders  to  R.  Arbuthnot  to  despatch  the  vessel  fitted  at  Havre  for  your 
Majesty  to  Port  Passage,  the  place  to  which  it  is  proposed  that  the  Spanish  money  should 
be  sent,  and  the  properest  place  on  that  coast  for  you  to  embark  at,  should  you  resolve 
to  go  by  Spain. 

Ralph  (Berwick)  hopes,  or  seems  to  hope,  that  this  money  will  be  procured.  I  con- 
tinue an  infidel. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  station  another  ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel;  and  Charles 
(Ormbnd)  assures  me  (for  of  that  matter  I  liiow  nothing)  that  another  will  be  ready  at 
Dunkirk. 

The  little  ship  with  arms  shall,  according  to  your  Majesty's  orders,  be  kept  lor  Eng- 
land if  possible. 

I  had  wrote  thus  far,  when  Charles  showed  me  a  letter,  the  original  of  which  yoa 
will  receive  with  this.  By  that  the  aifiiir  in  England  presses  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  I 
am  to  see  the  Marshal  d'Huxelles  to-morrow,  as  well  as  M.  d'Effiat  I  do  verily  think 
that  they  begin  to  stagger  on  their  Whiggish  ground.  I  pray  God  I  may  be  able  to 
bring  them  up  at  last  to  give  fair  play,  and  a  reasonable  connivance ;  and  I  hope  lo  see 
the  time  when  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  this  Court,  in  your  Majesty's  name,  in  another 
style  than  I  am  forced,  much  against  the  grain,  Ip  speak  at  present. 

I  will  omit  nothing  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  do  to  get  ready  your  ships;  and, 
provided  the  secret  be  kept,  I  hope  we  shall  set  you  safe  on  your  own  land.  There  is 
somewhat  odd  in  the  passage  of  the  Lardon  you  was  pleased  to  send  me.  I  remember 
the  same  thing  happen  before  your  sister  sent  her  army,  in  1704,  into  Germany.  But  I 
must  still  say  that,  since  I  have  been  in  basiness,  I  never  observed  so  little  secret  as 
there  has  been  in  your  Majesty's  affairs:  for  instance,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  Stair 
named  the  yery  number  of  battalions  which  we  expected  from  Sweden ;  and  the  Mar- 
quis d'Efliat  told  me  the  very  sum  which  Marlborough  has  advanced  to  you. 

If  I  spoke  of  Dumbarton  as  the  place  at  which  your  Majesty  should  land,  I  mistook 
grossly ;  1  mean  somewhere  to  the  northward  of  it,  on  the  north'West  coast ;  for  to  the 
other  coast,  which  is  much  nearer  your  friends,  I  doubt  you  cannot  think  of  going. 

Charles  gives  an  account  of  himself,  so  that  I  need  say  nothing  on  that  head,  but 
conclude  for  the  present,  since  tomorrow  or  next  day  at  furthest,  I  shall  probably  be 
obliged  to  renew  this  trouble  to  your  Majesty. 

From  your  Majesty's  faithful  and  dutiful  E 
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JAMES  TO  LORD  BOUNGBROKE. 
{Extract.) 

Oa.  10,  1715. 
Ralph  (D.  of  Berwick)  is  so  incommunicable  and  inoomprehensiblef  that  I  have 
directed  D.  (Ormond)  to  eay  nothing  to  him  of  the  present  resolutions.    Ralph  is  now  a 
cypher,  and  can  do  me  no  harm ;  and  if  he  withdraws  his  duty  from  me,  I  may  well 
my  confidence  from  him. 


LORD  BOUNaBBOKE  TO  JAMES. 

{Extract.) 

Paris,  Oct.  18,  1715. 

Thx  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  oonrinced  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  should,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  instantly  disperse  some  popular 
paper  among  the  people ;  and  that  declarations  and  letters  should  be  ready  to  fly  about 
to  all  parts,  on  the  very  moment  of  time  when  your  Majesty  is  arrived,  or  is  upon  your 
arrival.  This  is  not  my  private  sense  alone,  but  the  joint  opinion  of  the  Duke,  and  of 
every  man  here  who  knows  anything  of  the  present  state  of  that  country. 

What  the  methods  of  carrying  on  business  formerly  might  be,  I  am  ignorant;  bat  of 
late  years,  those  have  done  it  best  who  have,  by  frequent  and  plausible  appeals  to  the 
people,  gained  the  nation  to  their  side.  Since  the  decay  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  great 
rise  of  the  popular  power  without,  since  the  Whig  schemes  took  place,  we  have  been 
forced  to  combat  them  at  their  own  weapon.  By  these  means  we  iHx^ught  the  bulk  of 
England  from  a  fondness  of  war  to  be  in. love  with  peace:  by  the  same  means  have 
they  been  brought  from  an  indolent  desponding  submission  to  Hanover,  to  rouse  and 
exert  themselves  in  your  cause.  The  same  methods  must  be  pursued,  and  the  same 
topics  must  be  insisted  iipo«^  or  the  spirit  will  die  away,  and  your  Majesty  will  lose  that 
popularity  which  is  (allow  me  to  use  the  expression)  die  only  expedient  thai  can  bring 
about  your  restoration.  I  know  what  may  be  said,  and  what,  perhaps,  is  said,  that  the 
nation  is  engaged,  and  so  many  considerable  men  are  dipped,  that  popularity  is  the  less 
to  be  regarded.  But  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  take  the  word  of  a  faithful  servant,  and 
to  judge  of  me  and  others  as  you  find  this  to  be  true  or  &lse :  if  the  present  ferment  is 
not  kept  up,  if  the  present  hopes  and  fears  are  not  cultivated  by  an  industrious  application 
of  the  same  honest  art  by  which  they  were  created,  you  will  find  the  general  zeal  grow 
cool,  and  a  new  set  of  compounders  arise. 


LORD  BOLINGBROKE  TO  JABIES. 
{Extract.) 

PariM,  Oct.  20, 1715. 

I  AX  really  hopeful  that  I  shall  retrieve  the  loss  we  sustained  by  the  King's  death,  and 
by  the  first  untoward  demonstration  of  the  Regency  against  your  Majesty's  interest,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  have  the  French  coast  to  a  certain  degree  open  to  us ;  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  the  track  things  were  going  in,  the  ports  of  France  would  have  been  as  much 
closed  to  us  as  those  of  Holland. 

This  is  what  may  at  present  be  expected  j  and  more  than  this  will  not  be  obtained  by 
any  other  motive  than  success  at  home. 


LORD  BOLINGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

{Extract.) 

Parit,  Oct,  24,  1715. 
I  AX  not  very  well  edified  by  the  last  advices  of  the  4th  and  6th  from  England ;  and 
one  particular,  I  confess,  quite  distracts  my  thoughts.    The  story  is  told  several  ways^ 
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and  many  gnrandless  cironmstances  are,  I  belieTe,  added;  but,  in  general,  I  doubt  it  is 
true  that  Sir  William  Wyndham  has  surrendered  himself,  and  has  been  set  at  liberty, 
some  affirm  on  bail,  others  on  his  parole.  I  know  the  virtue  of  the  man  so  well,  that  I 
have  not  the  least  distrust  of  him  j  but  I  confess  to  you,  Sir,  my  apprehension  is,  that, 
after  his  escape,  he  tried  the  West,  and  found  them  not  disposed  to  rise:  in  which  case 
he  had  perhaps  nothing  left  to  do,  but  by  his  father-in-law*s  credit  to  save  himself  ns 
well  as  he  could.  He  and  Lansdown  are  the  only  two  men  I  know,  and  I  think  I  know 
them  all,  capable  to  take  the  lead  in  diose  counties;  so  that  I  am  much  perplexed  what 
iruit  we  may  reap  from  Campion's  and  Conrteney*s  journey,  and  even  from  the  Bnke 
of  Ormond's  expedition.  One  use,  I  am  persuaded,  must  be  made  of  this  alteration  of 
circumstances,  or,  allow  me  to  say,  your  Majesty  will  act  rashly.    You  must  take  your 

measures  with  more  precaution,  and  proceed  more  leisurely. I  return  to  my 

first  principles ;  there  is  no  tolerable  degree  of  safety  lor  you  to  be  expected,  without  an 
entire  secret  as  to  your  going.  Nothing  shall  be  neglected  to  keep  all  quiet  here,  and  to 
put  the  inquisitive  on  a  false  scent  I  have  made  many  a  false  confidence  of  late  con- 
cerning your  designs  even  to  the  greatest 


LORD  BOUNGBBOKE  TO  JAMES. 
(EaotraeL) 

PariM,  Nao,  2,  1715. 

I  AX  very  happy  that  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  approve  of  the  frankness  with  which 
I  have  exposed  to  you  several  disagreeable  truths. 

The  state  of  England  is  so  much  altered  from  what  it  was  some  years  ago,  and  the 
notions  in  which  men  have  been  educated  are  so  different,  that  those  motives  which 
would  have  been  sufficient  formerly  will  not  be  so  now;  and  those  reserves  which  foiw 
merly  would  have  caused  no  umbrage,  may  now  prove  &taL  Whenever  your  Majesty 
sets  your  foot  upon  English  ground,  you  will  find  all  this  to  be  true,  even  in  a  greatex 
degree  than  I  have  represented  it  to  you.  . 

The  letters  are  printing,  and  the  Declaration  too.  The  former  may  properly  enough 
be  countersigned,  but  the  latter  ought  not  to  be  so.  Besides  the  form,  I  own  to  youx 
Majesty  that  the  alterations  made  in  the  draught  are  strong  objections  with  me  against 
putting  my  name  to  it  No  name  whatever  will  hinder  men,  whose  jealousies  on  that 
head  run  very  high,  from  observing  that  there  is  no  promise  made  in  favour  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  that  even  the  promise  which  relates  to  the  Church  of  England  is 
very  ambiguous,  and  liable  to  more  than  one  interpretation. 

In  this  case  my  name  will  do  your  Majesty's  cause  no  service,  and  my  credit  will 
suffer  by  it  But  if^  in  the  first  heat  of  things,  these  omissions  should  not  be  regarded, 
nor  other  expressions  which,  to  avoid  being  tedious,  I  omit,  be  observed,  yet  hereafter 
they  will  be  taken  notice  of;  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  in  all  disputes  which  may 
arise  about  settling  the  Government  upon  your  restoration,  the  Declarations  you  shall 
have  published  will  be  the  text  to  which  all  parties  will  resort.  In  this  case.  Sir,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  answer  it  to  the  world,  or  to  my  own  conscience,  if  my  name  had 
in  any  degree  contributed  to  weaken  that  security  which  all  your  friends  expect,  an^ 
will  certainly  insist  upon,  both  for  the  Church  of  England  and  for  that  of  Ireland.  I 
serve  your  Majesty  with  an  entire  zeal,  and  upon  that  bottom  which  can  alone  restore 
3rou  and  the  monarchy.  Was  I  to  go  off  ftom  that  bottom,  which  I  am  incapable  of|  I 
should  become  useless  to  you. 

The  Duke  of  Ormondes  going  off  has  made  Stair  redouble  his  diligence,  and  his  spies 
are  upon  every  road  near  this  city.  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  give  him  impreasfons  that 
may  mislead  him  about  your  Majesty,  and,  I  hope,  not  ^thout  some  success.  As  to 
myself,  I  continue  to  appear  in  all  public  places  with  as  little  air  of  business  as  possible : 
and  I  doubt  it  is  of  absolute  necessity  that  1  should  do  so  till  jrou  are  out  of  reach,  and 
till  I  have  given  some  form,  at  least,  to  the  measures  that  must  be  taken  to  send  officera 
after  you,  to  improve  and  ripen  the  correspondence  with  this  Court,  which  mends  every 
day,  and  to  secure  the  sending  money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  without  which  neither 
England  iK>r  Scotland  can  support  your  cause;  for,  Sir,  your  Majesty  must  not  expect  a 
revolution  now — you  must  depend  upon  a  war.  I  have  nothing  in  view  but  where  and 
how  I  can  be  most  useful,  and  the  moment  I  cease  to  be  so  in  one  place,  I  remove  to 
another.  But,  indeed,  at  present,  I  should  not  be  able  to  stir,  was  the  call  upon  me 
never  so  urgent    I  have,  since  my  return  from  Bar,  had  a  distemper  come  upon  me,  of 
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which  I  neyer  felt  the  least  symptom  in  my  life  before,  and  am  hardly  able  to  bear  the 
motion  of  a  ooach  in  these  streets.    They  tell  me  that  I  shall  soon  be  free  from  it. 

I  am  in  concern  not  to  have  heard  ftom  the  Duke  of  Ormond  as  I  expected.  I  am 
told  he  embarked  on  Monday. 

Your  resolution  not  to  embark  for  England  till  yon  hear  from  thenoe  is  a  great  satis* 
faction  to  me :  any  other  measure  would  have  been  destruction.  As  to  your  proceeding 
to  Sootland,  I  am  really  unable  to  speak  for  or  against  it,  being  perfectly  ignorant  of  the 
coast  and  of  the  navigation.  But  if  your  Majesty  cannot  go  to  England,  I  take  it  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  will  be  forced  to  come  back,  and  he  will  certainly  come  back  to  the 
place  where  yon  wait,  and  that  will  be  the  time  of  determining  finally. 


LOBD  BOUNGBROKE  TO  JAME8. 
(Extrad.) 

Parii,  Nob.  8, 1715. 

Staib  did  not  know  in  many  days  of  your  Majesty's  departure^  neither  can  I  yet  say 
that  he  knows  certainly  the  route  which  you  have  taken;  but  the  length  of  the  journey, 
and  the  delay  which  you  may  be  obliged  to  make  on  the  coast,  will  probably  give  him 
time  to  find  you  out 

He  has  already  complained  that  you  are  removed  from  Bar,  and  has  asked  to  hava 
the  coast  visited.  The  Marshal  d'Huxelles  sent  to  me  immediately ;  and  the  orders  are 
so  given,  that  your  ships  will  be  overlooked.  Should  he  be  able  to  point  out  the  vessel 
to  them,  or  to  say  positively  where  you  are,  I  doubt  the  Regent  would  think  himself 
obliged  to  stop  both. 

I  should  be  still  more  uneasy  under  this  difficulty,  could  there  probably  be  occasion  of 
suspending  much  longer  the  final  resolution  which  you  will  find  it  proper  to  take.  But 
T  imagine  that  your  Majesty  must  have  heard  from  England,  and  be  apprised  of  the 
movemei>ts  wMch  the  last  message  sent  over  shall  have  produced,  before  Mr.  Ruth  or 
Mr.  Sheldon  can  possibly  join  you. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  the  disappointments  which  our  friends  in  the  West  have  met 
with,  and  particularly  the  villany  of  Maclean,  of  whose  treachery  your  Majesty  cannot 
fail  to  have  had  an  account,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  lands,  and  is  able  to  make  a  head, 
your  Majesty,  I  conclude,  will  pass  immediately  over  to  such  place  as  the  advices  from 
those  parts  shall  direct ;  and,  in  this  case,  I  must  be  humbly  of  opinion,  thai  you  should 
pass,  although  the  rising  were  in  no  degree  so  considerable  as,  when  you  resolved  to  go, 
you  expected  it  would  be.  You  are  on  the  coast ;  the  people  will  be  in  expectation  of 
you;  your  reputation  will  increase  by  such  a  step;  perhaps  your  interest  will  be  promoted 
by  it :  at  worst,  it  is  better  to  make  a  bold  experiment  so  near  to  your  reueat  as  the  West 
of  England,  than  to  abandon  yourself  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  a  season  when 
your  navigation  thither  is  very  uncertain,  and  in  a  conjuncture  when  I  apprehend  that 
little  progress  can  be  expected;  ibr  these  two  propositions  seem  to  me  to  be  self<evident. 
— ^that  England  will  not  rise  upon  your  marching  into  the  North  from  Scotland,  if  she 
will  not  rise  upon  your  coming,  or  ofiering  to  come,  into  the  West ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  the  utmost  efibrts  of  Scotland,  if  England  cannot  or  will  not  rise,  must  end  in 
a  composition.  However,  I  must  submit  part  of  this  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  the 
seamen,  as  I  do  the  whole,  with  great  respect,  to  your  Majesty. 

Sitfce  I  wrote  thus  far,  the  Duke  of  Berwick  has  been  with  me ;  he  just  came  from  the 
Regent,  who  has  sent  a  detachment  to  stop  your  Majesty  at  Ch^eau  Thierry,  where 
Stair  has  received  information  that  you  are.  The  Duke  presses  extremely  your  going 
to  Scotland,  even  preferably  to  England.    I  confess  I  cannot  feel  the  fi)roe  of  that  rea- 


LOBB  BOUNGBROKE  TO  JAMES. 

{Extract.) 

Parit,  Ntn.  9,  1715. 
Yous  Majesty  will  receive  this  packet  which  contains  all  the  Duke  of  Mar's  despatches, 
by  Col.  Hay,  who  was  sent  with  Dr.  Abercrombie  from  Scotland,  and  arrived  here  last 
night 
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I  think  these  accounts,  and  what  these  gentlemen  mj  by  word  of  mouth,  open  a  new 
scene,  and  suggest  new  thoughts. 

Should  your  Majesty  not  be  gone  for  England,  and  should  this  letter  come  in  time  to 
your  hands,  I  believe  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  the  impracticability  of  the 

nayigation  ought  to  hinder  you  from  going  to  the  North-west  of  Scotland I 

writ  last  night  to  the  Marshal  d'Huxelles,  and  shall,  I  believe,  see  him  by  and  by.  They 
fluctuate  strangely  in  all  their  measures ;  their  inclinations  are  with  us,  their  fears  work 
for  the  Whigs.  A  little  good  success  would  determine  them  the  right  way.  The  pro- 
ject of  the  arms  goes  on,  and  I  have  opened  a  new  door  of  access  to  the  RegenL  He 
has  still  the  marriage  in  his  head,  and  a  little  good  fortune  would  make  the  bait  succeed 
to  draw  him  in. 


JAMES  TO  LORD  BOLINQBBOKE. 

PtUrhiod,  Dec  22,  1715. 
I  AX  at  last,  thank  God,  in  my  own  ancient  kingdom,  as  the  bearer  will  tell  you,  with 
all  the  particulars  of  my  passage,  and  his  own  proposals  of  future  service.  Send  the 
Queen  the  news  I  have  got,  and  give  a  line  to  the  Regent,  en  attendant  that  I  send  you 
from  the  army  a  letter  from  our  friends,  to  whom  I  am  going  to-morrow.  I  find  things 
in  a  prosperous  way;  I  hope  all  will  go  well,  if  friends  on  your  side  do  their  part  as  I 
shall  have  done  mine.  My  compliments  to  Magni ;  tell  him  the  good  news.  I  don't 
write  to  him,  for  I  am  wearied,  and  won't  delay  a  moment  the  bearer. 

J.  R. 


JAMES  TO  LORD  BOUNGBROKE. 

Kiwnttirdy  Jan,  2,*  1716. 

Tou  will  be  surprised  doubtlessly  that  the  bearer  of  this  proves  to  be  one  of  our  only 
two  experienced  officers ;  but  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  sending  him  out  of  the 
country,  on  account  of  the  disgust  the  Highlanders  have  got  of  him,  which  is  altogether 
inexplicable.  The  man  is  certainly  brave  and  honest,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  wing  that  ran  away  at  the  battle ;  and  though,  by  what  I  can  -find,  he 
was  not  faulty,  yet  there  is  such  an  odium  against  him  as  cannot  be  wiped  ofi";  so  that, 
to  draw  him  handsomely  from  among  them,  who  cannot  any  more  bear  with  him',  I 
resolved  to  send  him  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  in  his  way  to  you,  to  inform  you  of  all, 
and  receive  your  farther  lights,  before  he  pursues  his  longer  journey,  with  which  I  find 
him  very  well  pleased.  His  character  in  the  army  will  make  him  have  more  credit 
than  another ;  and  he  being  to  follow  your  directions  at  Paris,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
Cauliss  in  Spain,  will  in  some  measure  supply  his  not  speaking  well  the  language. 

The  D.  Mar  sends  you  a  journal  of  all  transactions  here,  which  will  very  much  shorten 
this  letter,  and  which  will  show  you  better  than  I  can  our  present  circumstances,  which, 
to  speak  plain,  are  none  of  the  best.  All  was  in  confusion  before  my  arrival ;  terms 
of  accommodation  pretty  openly  talked  of,  the  Highlanders  returned  home,  and  but  four 
tliousand  men  leA  at  Perth ;  and  had  I  retarded  some  days  longer,  I  might  in  all  pro- 
bability have  had  a  message  not  to  come  at  all.  My  presence  indeed  has  had,  and  will 
have,  I  hope,  good  eflects ;  the  affection  of  the  people  is  beyond  expression,  and  ray 
orders  to  the  Highlands  to  come  to  the  army  will  certainly  be  obeyed.  Lord  Breodalbane 
will,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  have  no  more  resources;  and  D.  Athol  at  last  declare  for 
me ;  and  Lords  Huntly  and  Seaforth  soon  dissipate  the  rebels  in  tlie  north ;  but  of  all 
this  I  have  no  certainty,  having  not  yet  had  returns  to  my  letters  to  them,  but  suppose 
the  best.  We  are  too  happy,  if  we  can  maintain  Perth  this  winter :  that  is  a  point  of 
the  last  consequence,  and  what  I  hope  the  season  of  the  year  may  render  practicable,  by 
taking  from  the  enemy  all  possibility  of  an  attempt  against  it,  at  least  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  oblige  us  to  quit  it,  which  we  certainly  shall  not  do  without  blows.  But  alter  all, 
if  we  are  not  increased  before  spring,  it  is  impossible  we  can  meet  the  advantages  the 
enemies  have  over  us  in  all  particulars ;  it  must  make  us  unable  to  stand  against  them, 
and  the  greatest  zeal  and  affection-  will  cool  at  last,  when  all  prospect  of  success  is 
vanished.  These  are  our  circumstances,  and  such  as  I  hope  will  move  the  Regent  who 
can  alone,  but  that  with  ease,  sway  the  balance  on  our  side,  and  make  our  game  sure. 
What  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us,  and  that  without  loss  of  time,  is  a  competent  number 
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of  arras,  with  all  that  belongs  to  them ;  our  five  Irish  regiments,  with  all  the  officers  of 
the  D.  Berwick  at  their  head ;  for  whom  and  to  whom  I  wish  he  may  now  be  my  general, 
but  he  shall  never  be  my  minister.  His  presence  here  would  really  work  miracles,  for 
they  know  nothing  but  good  of  him  ;  and  to  please  them  here,  I  am  forced  to  say  he  is 
coming,  for  the  contrary  belief  would  be  of  the  worst  consequence.  Less  than  all  this, 
will  not  do  our  work,  but  this  I  hope  will  effectually.  The  letter  you  desired  for  the 
Regent  goes  with  this,  with  a  private  note  from  D.  Mar,  in  which  alone,  by  my  direction 
is  noticed  the  kind  reception  of  the  former  one.  Now,  as  to  the  D.  of  Ormond,  can  he 
not  get  into  England  or  Ireland  ^  I  am  clearly  for  his  coming  to  join  me  here ;  though, 
could  the  Regent  send  him  with  troops  into  England  at  the  same  lime  that  our  Irish 
regiments  come  here,  it  would  end  the  dispute  very  soon ;  and  indeed,  without  a  diver- 
sion in  England,  what  I  have  asked  for  this  country  may  keep  up  the  cause,  but  will  not, 
I  fear,  alone  decide  it  This,  therefore,  of  the  D.  Ormond,  must  be  much  insisted  on,  as 
a  point  of  the  last  importance.  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  Roche  or  Dillon  I 
must  have.  One  I  can  spare  you,  but  not  both ;  and,  may  be,  Dillon  would  be  useful  in 
Ireland,  and  more  useful  than  another  to  D.  Ormond,  who  must  not  be  neither  without 
one  of  them.  Should  the  Duke  of  Berwick  remain  obstinate,  this  last  point  will  be  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  the  Duke  of  Mar  thinks  that  it  will  be  more  for  my  service  that 
in  that  case  one  of  them  take  the  command  of  the  army  upon  him,  which  he  says  his 
countrymen  will  not  dislike,  for  he  is  himself  very  weary  of  that  burden  j  and,  indeed, 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  but  he  must  and  will  continue  till  another  comes,  and  I  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  that  I  never  met  with  a  more  able  nor  more  reasonable  man, 
nor  more  truly  disinterested  and  affectionate  to  me;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  he  has 
managed  matters  here,  and  with  what  dexterity  he  hath,  till  now,  managed  all  parties, 
and  kept  life  in  so  many  sinking  spirits.  In  relation  to  Spain  my  letter  is  general,  and 
my  instructions  to  Mr.  Hamilton  the  same.  I  have  referred  him  to  receive  the  Queen's 
directions  as  to  the  details  of  his  conduct,  which  must  be  squared  according  as  your 
negotiation  goes  on  in  France,  and  as  the  troops  I  ask  from  Spain  may  be  speedily  got,  for 
that  is  the  point;  a  speedy  succour  will  gain  all,  and  without  it  all  is  lost  You  will 
neglect  nothing,  I  am  sure,  on  your  side,  and  use  the  most  urgent  arguments  in  the  plead- 
ing of  ray  cause  where  you  now  are. 

I  here  send  you  some  letters  to  forward  which  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  write,  and 
would  have  wrote  similar  letters,  as  I  did  before  t  set  sail, but  that  I  have  neither  papers, 
nor  indeed  anything  here  but  myself,  so  the  ceremonial  is  impracticable.  The  super- 
scription to  the  Emperor  1  know  not,  so  it  must  be  put  with  you  ;  to  the  States  I  could" 
not  write,  till  I  knew  how  they  received  my  last  letter  ]  but  those  I  now  write  are,  I 
think,  the  most  materiaU  and  the  only  necessary.  By  D.  Mar's  advice  I  have  writ  the 
two  enclosed  to  D.  Argyle  and  his  brother ;  pray  God  they  have  good  effect  .You  will,  I 
believe,  wonder  I  am  not  yet  at  the  army,  but  there  are  yet  so  few  men  at  Perth,  that  should 
the  enemy  advance  before  the  Highlanders  come  down,  we  could  not  maintain  that  post, 
so  that  it  was  not  thought  advisable  for  me  to  expose  myself  to  a  retreat  on  my  first  join- 
ing the  army;  but  as  the  accounts  now,  and  the  season  of  the  year  make  us  hope  that 
they  will  not  advance  that  way,  although  the  Dutch  troops  have  joined,  and  that  I  reckon 
the  Highlanders  will  soon  come,  I  am  to  be  there  some  time  this  week.  In  the  mean- 
time, since  my  landing  I  have  been  advancing  fair  and  easy  from  one  town  to  another, 
first  to  Feteresso,  where  I  waited  for  D.  Mar,  to  whom  I  despatched  Cameron  from 
thence,  and  who  approved  extremely  my  waiting  for  him  there.  He  arrived  down  the 
27th,  I  left  it  the  3Uth.  I  came  to  Lady  Panmure's  house  at  Brechin,  and  am  this  day 
at  Lord  Southesk's.  I  have  at  pVesent  no  more  to  add,  but  shall  keep  my  letter  open  till 
I  am  ready  to  despatch  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  has  gone  to  Perth  ibr  his  things,  and  who 
will  meet  me  on  Monday  at  Glamis.  Poor  Booth  I  am  in  pain  for,  for  we  passed. Dun- 
kirk together,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  him  aAer  the  next  day  that  his  ship  lagged  behind 
mine.  You  will,  I  believe,  have  been  weary  to  have  been  so  long  without  hearing  from 
me ;  but  for  some  days  aAer  ray  arrival  I  hsid  nothing  new,  nor  positive,  nor  material  to 
say,  and  even  by  this  occasion  know  not  whether  I  shall  bo  able  to  send  you  a  positive 
account  of  what  motions  the  enemy  may  make ;  but  if  they  stir  not  in  a  fortnight,  it  is 
not  likely  they  will  of  the  whole  winter.  D.  Mar  very  prudently  would  let  nobody  stir 
from  the  army  but  a  few  be  brought  with  him,  so  I  have  seen  none  of  them  yet,  nor 
taken  any  resolution.  As  to  state  affairs,  the  war  is  now  the  point,  and  the  more  solely 
we  attach  ourselves  to  that  the  better ;  when  that  is  over  will  be  a  proper  time  for  other 
matters.  In  the  meantime  my  business  is  to  please  as  many  and  disgust  as  few  as  pos- 
sible ;  so  that  I  shall  give  good  words  to  all,  but  dispose  of  neither  place  nor  any  other 
thing  yet,  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  have  made  Earl  Marshal  gentleman  of 
my  bedchamber,  Cameron  groom,  and  J.  Hay  equerry,  and  there  I  stop. 
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I  send  to  the  Queen  all  the  letters  I  mention  here,  that  she  may  pemse  them,  and  fhen 
agree  with  you  the  best  ways  of  forwarding  them ;  you  will  show  her  this,  for  mine 
to  her  refers  to  it  I  hare  made  D.  Mar  write  to  D.  Berwick,  that  nothing  may  be 
neglected  to  get  him,  which  is  of  the  last  iraportanoe,  and  you  cannot  insist  on  it  too 
much  with  the  Regent.  Could  there  not  be  ways  found  to  raise  money  on  particular 
people  at  Paris?  You  know  how  well  inclined  to  me  the  French  are  in  general,  and  I 
am  persuaded  they  will  show  it  on  this  occasion. 

GlamiMj  4th. — ^liady  Morny  has  received  my  packet ;  our  people  are  not  yet  come  all  np, 
but  I  shall  still  be  at  Scoon  aher  to-morrow,  to  stay  there  till  my  house  is  ready  at  Perth. 
There  are  reports  of  a  rising  in  Ireland;  pray  God  it  be  true;  and  it  is  said  Lord 
Sutherland  hath  abandoned  Inverness;  but  sooner  or  later  I  make  no  great  doubt  of  its 
coming  to  that.  There  will  go  by  the  next  messenger  a  duplicate  of  all  this  packet 
except  my  letter  to  the  Queen,  all  that  is  material  being  in  this  letter. 

D.  Mar  writes  to  Mr.  Straiten  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  writing  into  France  by  the 
post,  that  you  may  at  least  know  that  we  are  alive,  when  we  cannot  send  details  by 
express.  The  snow  keeps  me  from  this.— 5th.  So  to  gain  time  I  shall  make  up  my 
packet  here,  and  add  in  another  letter  what  may  occur  before  6.  Hamilton  parts.  I 
shall  leave  him  at  Dundee,  where  I  reckon  to  be  to-morrow. 

J.K. 


JAMES  TO  LORD  BOLXNOBBOKE. 

MotUro$e,  Feb.  3,  1716. 
Tax  Duke  of  Mar^s  letters  and  the  bearer's  relation  will  supply  my  not  entering  into 
any  details.    Sure  the  Regent  will  not  abandon  us  all,  or  rather,  will  not  be  quite  blind 
to  his  own  interest    Nothing  will  be  neglected,  I  am  sure,  on  your  side.    You  will 
know  the  whole  truth,  and  then  make  the  best  use  of  it 

J.R. 


BISHOP  ATTEBBUBT  TO  JAMES. 
The  original  it  partly  in  cipher  and  not  signed,  bat  it  endorsed  B.  of  R.  to  the  King. 

May  6,  1720. 

I  HATS  little  to  add  to  what  is  contained  in  the  general  letter,  besides  particular  pro- 
fessions of  duty  and  zeal  for  the  service,  which  I  hope  are  needless,  and  I  am  sure  will 
be  made  good  by  all  the  actions  of  my  life  as  often  as  any  proper  occasion  offers. 

My  long  illness  and  great  distance,  and  the  few  opportunities  I  had  of  such  a  ooDr 
veyance  as  I  could  depend  on,  have  been  the  reasons  of  my  silence. 

I  must  add  also,  that  I  did,  upon  grounds  not  altogether  slight,  entertain  hopes  that 
hands  of  greater  consequence  were  either  of  choice  or  through  necessity  employed  in 
tuch  measures  as  would  be  of  most  effectual  service  to  the  cause,  and  while  those  mea- 
sures were  duly  pursued,  thought  it  my  part  to  lie  still  and  expect  the  event  But  those 
hopes,  since  the  great  quarrel  has  been  made  up,  are  in  a  good  degree  vanished ;  for 
whatever  wishes  and  inclinations  any  person  in  power  may  still  preserve,  he  will  be 
(if  he  is  not  already)  forced  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  will  certainly  defeat  them. 
Indeed  the  reconciliation,  whether  of  the  principals  or  those  who  listed  under  them,  is 
not  as  yet  hearty  and  sincere:  but  I  apprehend  it  will  by  degrees  become  so;  at  least 
the  appearances  and  consequences  of  it  here  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  really  were.  The 
tmion  (how  imperfect  soever  now)  will  namrally  cement  more  and  more  as  accidents 
and  occasions  arise,  that  may  make  it  the  mutual  interest  of  the  newly-reconciled  to  act 
more  closely  together.  The  Tories  have  now  lost  their  balancing  power  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  must  either  by  continuing  wholly  inactive  sink  in  their  spirits  and 
numbers,  or  by  making  attacks  hazard  a  stricter  conjunction  between  their  enemies.  On 
either  hand  their  situation  is  nice  and  hazardous;  and  great  prudence  as  well  as  resolu- 
tion is  requisite  so  to  conduct  them  through  these  difficulties  as  neither  to  ibrfeit  their 
reputation  nor  draw  upon  themselves  the  united  resentments  of  the  more  powerful 
party,  who,  if  ever  they  agree  in  good  earnest,  will  be  more  irresistible  than  they  were 
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before  the  breach.  It  is  true,  there  is  but  little  time  for  soeh  experiments,  before  the 
Seeaion  will  close;  and  the  less  there  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  better.  Ere  another 
is  opened  new  disasters  may  arise,  and  new  parties  be  formed,  which  may  give  the 
Tories  matter  to  work  and  a  foundation  to  stand  upon.  The  last  of  these  they  now 
evidently  want,  and  for  want  of  it  dare  hardly,  and  scarce  can  prudently,  make  use  of 
the  other.  I  think  myself  obliged  to  represent  this  melancholy  truth  thus  plainly,  that 
there  may  be  no  expectation  of  anything  from  hence,  which  will  certainly  not  happen. 
Disaffection  and  uneasiness  will  continue  everywhere,  and  probably  increase.  The  bulk 
of  the  nation  will  be  still  in  the  true  interest,  and  on  the  side  of  justice ;  and  the  present 
settlement  will  perhaps  be  detested  every  day  more  than  it  is  already:  and  yet  no 
effectual  step  will  or  can  be  taken  here  to  shake  it 

Care  is  taken  from  hence  to  make  our  condition  well  understood  in  France.  Whether 
we  shall  be  believed,  or,  if  we  are,  whether  the  Regent  will  think  it  his  interest  at  this 
juncture  to  assert  your  righteous  cause,  or  will  choose  rather  to  temporize  till  he  has 
brought  all  the  great  projects  he  has  now  on  the  anvil  to  bear,  you,  Sir,  are  best  able  to  judge, 
and  time  only  will  convincingly  show.  It  is  certain  that  unless  help  comes  speedily,  it  may 
come  too  late.  For  that  body  of  men  who  have  newly  increased  their  capital  to  above 
40  millions  sterling,  begin  to  look  formidable ;  and  if  time  be  given  them  to  fix  them- 
selves, and  to  unite  the  court  and  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  thoroughly 
in  their  interest,  the  weight  of  their  influence,  whatever  they  undertake,  must  bear  down 
all  opposition ;  and  they  cannot  but  be  the  Governors  of  this  Kingdom.  But  it  is  hoped, 
the  great  event  is  not  at  such  a  distance  as  to  give  this  monstrous  project  time  to  settle. 
An  attempt  from  abroad,  if  not  too  long  delayed,  will  dash  it  all  to  pieces,  and  make  it 
instrumental  towards  defeating  those  ends  which  it  now  seems  calculated  to  serve.  In 
all  events,  the  direction  and  management  of  this  great  machine  will  be  for  some  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  Ministry;,  who  best  know  what  use  they  intend  to  make  of  it 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  here  at  present  in  a  violent  convulsion;  from  which  great 
good  or  evil  may  arise,  according  as  the  juncture  is  laid  hold  of  by  France,  and  em- 
ployed to  one  or  other  of  these  purposes.  We  are  entirely  in  their  power.  They  have 
great  sums  of  money  in  our  stocks,  which  they  can  draw  out  at  once,  and  sink  them  if 
they  please.  If  they  insist  on  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar,  it  must  be  surrendered ;  and 
that  step  will  shake  our  credit,  and  show  how  easily  we  may  be  insulted  if  anybody 
has  the  courage  to  venture  upon  us.  Could  the  Duke  of  Ormond  (if  nothing  is  to  be 
headed  by  him  from  Spain)  be  allowed  shelter  anywhere  in  France,  even  that  is  enough 
to  disorder  our  finances  and  throw  us  into  a  good  deal  of  confusion.  But  I  will  not 
trouble  you.  Sir,  with  more  reflections  of  this  kind ;  being  persuaded  that  you  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  which  our  present  situation  gives  you,  and  want  nothing 
but  such  an  assistance  as  may  render  them  efiectual,  which  I  pray  God  soon  to  afford 
you  I 

I  cannot  end  this  letter  without  my  particular  congratulations  upon  the  affair  of  your 
Majesty's  partner,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  all  of  us.  It  is  the 
most  acceptable  news  which  can  reach  the  ear  of  a  good  Englishman.  May  it  be  fol- 
lowed every  day  with  such  other  accounts  as  may  convince  the  world  that  Heaven  has 
at  last  undertaken  your  cause,  and  is  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  your  sufferings ! 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  your  letter  of  Oct  17, 1719,  reached  me  not  here  till  March 
19,  1720,  N.  S.  By  what  accident  it  was  so  long  delayed  I  know  not;  but  had  I  re- 
ceived it  in  time,  even  the  great  indisposition  I  was  then  under  (and  am  tiot  yet  free 
from)  would  not  have  hindered  me  from  acknowledging  the  honour  of  it,  and  returning 
my  most  humble  thanks  for  it 


BISHOP  ATTEBBUBT  TO  GENERAL  DILLON. 

{Extract,) 

May  6,  1720. 

Thv  sum  of  my  letter  to  the  King  is  to  assure  our  friends  abroad  that  the  reconciliation 
which  makes  so  great  a  noise,  is,  whatever  may  be  apprehended  of  it,  imperfect  and  in- 
sincere at  the  bottom,  and  calculated  only  to  serve  views  at  the  present  juncture  which 
could  not  have  been  so  well  attained  without  it  But  in  truth  and  at  the  bottom  the  par- 
ties, as  well  the  principal  as  those  who  list  under  them,  are  still  as  much  separated  in 
interest  and  inclination  as  ever. 

This  is  the  certain  state  of  the  case  at  present,  and  such  it  will  continue  for  some 
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time,  notwithstanding  whatever  appearances  there  may  be  to  the  contrary ;  and  could 
the  opportunity  be  made  use  of  from  abroad,  this  is  the  moment  when  an  attempt  to 
disturb  as  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  and  throw  us  into  the  utmost  confusion.  Bat 
on  the  other  side,  if  this  opportunity  be  not  laid  hold  of  by  France  and  Spain,  matters 
will  alter  here  in  some  time  for  the  worse.  The  seeming  reconciliation  will  by  next 
winter  grow  real,  and  the  common  necessity  of  affairs  will  drive  the  new  allies  here 
into  measures  that  may  be  ibr  their  mutual  interest,  and  into  a  closer  and  sincerer  con- 
junction, and  the  grand  money  schemes  here  projected  of  late  will  settle  and  fix  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  as  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  shake  them.  It  so  happens  at 
this  particular  point  of  time,  that  there  is  no  bank  or  set  of  men  io  the  whole  kingdom 
(those  only  excepted  that  engross  the  power  and  taste  the  vast  profits  lately  made)  who 
are  not  to  the  highest  degree  uneasy,  and  would  be  found  to  be  so  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner  should  anything  happen  from  abroad  that  might  make  it  advisable  for  them 
to  exert  their  resentments. 

This  is  the  very  truth  of  the  matter,  and  raethinks  if  it  were  well  understood  might 
induce  those  who  only  can  make  effectual  advantage  of  the  juncture,  and  whose  interest 
it  is  so  to  do,  not  to  neglect  it  Earl  Strafibrd  has  accounts  of  this  kind  from  another 
hand,  at  least  it  was  promised  he  should  have  them,  and  if  he  has  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plain this  matter  and  set  it  in  a  much  fuller  light  than  can  be  done  in  the  bounds  of  a 
letter. 


EARL  OF  ORRERY  TO  JAMES. 

(Extrad.) 

May  15, 1720. 
Tour  commands  to  Mr.  Fleetwood  (Earl  of  Arran),  Mr.  Nixon  (Earl  of  Oxford),  and 
Mr.  Dyer  (Mr.  Csesar)  shall  be  obeyed,  and  I  am  glad  I  have  the  best  authority  to  say, 
where  I  shall  find  it  proper,  that  Mons.  Schtclief  (James)  has  no  dealings  directly  or 
indirectly  with  Messrs.  Benn  and  Board  (Stanhope  and  Sunderland).  I  look  upon  them 
both  to  be  as  inveterately  averse  to  Benjamin's  (James's)  interest  as  the  Mr.  Tolanders 
(Walpolians)  or  any  others,  and  therefore  I  have  always  thought  it  wrong  to  make  any 
distinction  between  them  as  to  that  matter,  and  have  lamented  the  imprudence  of  those 
that  have  endeavoured  to  propagate  a  tolerable  good  opinion  among  Benjamin's  (James's) 
friends  of  eitlier  Messrs.  Benn  and  Board  (Stanhope  and  Sunderland). 


JAMES  TO  THE  EARL  OF  OXFORD. 
(Extract.) 

May  20, 1720. 

As  to  affiiirs  in  general  I  have  nothing  new  at  this  time  to  impart  to  you,  the  occasion 
of  my  writing  this  being  only  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  what  is  fit  for  me  to  do  on  the 
Queen's  lying  in,  as  to  which  I  think  I  should  equally  avoid  either  neglect  or  affectation. 

Every  country  has  their,  different  customs  and  uses  on  such  occasions,  and  those  of 
England  should  certainly  be  my  rule  in  as  much  as  my  circumstances  may  make  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  follow  them.  I  wish  therefore  you  would  let  me  know  what  thoee 
customs  are,  for  if  on  my  birth  and  that  of  my  sister  Louisa,  particular  reasons  obliged 
my  father  and  mother  to  overdo  something,  the  present  case  is  so  dififerent  that  those 
instances  do  not  seem  to  be  a  precedent  for  me.  After  this,  what  I  think  may  be  rea- 
sonable for  me  to  do  is  that  such  of  my  subjects,  men  and  women,  as  are  here  depending 
on  me  should  be  present  at  the  labour  with  some  of  the  first  rank  of  this  town  and  such 
of  the  foreign  ministers  as  will  accept  of  my  invitation ;  but  then  as  to  any  of  my  subjects 
as  may  be  travelling  here  and  are  either  no  well-wishers  or  not  my  declared  friends, 
the  question  is  whether  for  form's  sake  they  should  be  invited,  though  for  difibrent  rea* 
sons  they  cannot  come. 
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BISHOP  ATTBBSVKT  TO  GUnEBAL  BILLON. 

Ort.22,  1720. 
Ms.  IixnrGTOir  (himself)  has  been  long  confined  to  the  country  by  bis  illness,  and  has 
no  opportonity  of  advisiDg  with  friends  till  he  gets  to  town,  which  will  be  before  the  end 
of  'next  week ;  in  the  meantime  he  highly  approves  the  printed  paper,  and  hopes  some 
way  or  other  it  will  be  made  public.  As  to  what  is  proposed  he  dares  not  of  himself 
advise  anything,  but  is  afraid  the  time  is  lost  for  any  attempt  that  shall  not  be  of  force 
sufficient  to  encourage  the  people  to  come  into  it  The  losers  in  this  game  are  under  ex* 
pectations  of  having  their  losses  made  up  to  them  in  the  approaching  Session,  and  will 
not  plunge  hastily  into  any  mad  hazardous  scheme  at  this  juncture,  nor  perhaps  till  they 
begin  to  despair.  Relief  cannot  possibly  come  till  some  time  aAer  the  Parliament  has 
met,  and  then  the  hopes  of  the  disafiected  will  be  kept  some  time  in  suspense,  and  while 
they  have  any  such  hopes  they  will  not  run  any  great  risks ;  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
ruins  the  game  for  many  years,  and  certainly  ends  in  the  union  of  the  father  and  son,  and 
of  the  whole  Whig  interest  to  support  them.  The  South  Sea  project  which  friends  have 
unwarily  run  into,  as,  if  it  stood  and  flourished  it  would  certainly  have  produced  a  com- 
monwealth, so  now  it  has  failed  has  not  wrought  up  tke  disafiection  of  the  people  to  such 
a  pitch  but  that  they  have  still  some  hopes  left  of  retrieving  their  afiair8,and  while  they 
have  so  will  not  be  ripe  for  any  great  venture ;  nor  can  it  be  yet  seen,  whether  the  grand 
affiiir  can  wisely  be  pushed,  till  the  time  of  new  choosing  a  Parliament  next  year,  unless 
the  forces  to  be  sent  were  in  much  greater  quantities  than  is  proposed,  or  could  come 
hither  sooner  than  it  is  apprehended  they  possibly  can :  but  of  this  more  after  advising 
with  others ;  at  present  this  is  the  private  sentiment  only  of  a  single  person,  who,  if  he 
alters  his  opinion  upon  comparing  it  with  that  of  others,  will  not  fail  to  give  you  speedy 
notioeof  it. 


MB.  C^SAB  TO  JAMES. 
i 
(Extract.) 

February  ^St  1721. 
Eabl  SvimsBULKS  has  been  forced  to  take  in  Townshendand  Walpole  to  his  assistance, 
but  as  he  will  not  give  up  all  into  their  hands,  and  they  will  not  be  contented  without 
having  the  disposal  of  everything,  there  is  not  any  prospect  of  their  acting  with  harmony 
together.  The  death  of  Stanhope  will,  I  believe,  embarrass  the  Court  very  much  in 
regard  to  foreign  afiairs;  the  whole  secret  was  between  him  and  Abb4  Dubois,  which  I 
am  informed  dies  with  him.  I  humbly  submit  it  to  your  consideration  whether,  at  this 
juncture,  attempts  should  not  be  made  to  gain  him  (Dubois)  to  your  interest  The  Tories 
have  been  offered  carteblanche  if  they  would  heartily  come  in  to  support  the  present 
government,  but  they  will  not  hearken  to  any  offers  but  what  shall  be  for  your  Restoration. 


JAMES  TO  MB.  MENZIES. 

A)m€,/u/y  20, 1721. 
Toum  letter  relating  to  Lord  Sunderland  is  very  satisfactory;  that  afiair  seems  to  be  ia 
a  good  way,  and  in  so  good  hands  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  recommended  but  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  same  prudent  and  zealous  management 

VOL.  I.  2l 
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EARL  OF  OBBEBT  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

Odobtr  28,  1721. 
Ths  expectations  of  your  friends  to  have  a  new  Parliament  this  winter  by  the  inte- 
rest of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland  were  disappointed.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
Session  he  save  us  reason  to  believe  he  should  carry  that  point,  which  we  thought  the 
most  material  of  any  that  it  was  proper  at  that  season  to  ask :  he  now  says,  as  I  hear, 
that  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  worked  up  into  such  an  aversion  against  it  by  others 
belonging  to  the  ministry,  and  by  the  Germans  about  him,  that  he  did  not  think  it  fit  to 
push  the  matter  too  far,  but  gave  way,  and  by  that  means  ^t  the  other  ministers  to  de- 
clare openly  that  they  would  not  think  of  prolonging  this  Parliament  by  a  new  law,  bat 
would  contribute  all  in  their  power  to  have  the  present  Session  short,  and  then  would 
have  a  new  Parliament  This  is  the  substance  of  the  apology  he  makes,  as  I  am  in- 
formed ;  and  he  pretends  still  to  be  a  well-wisher  to  the  Tories,  who  cannot  but  be  a 
little  shocked  with  this  disappointment. 

^  I  should  be  yery  glad  if  any  one  would  assist  the  cause  with  a  constant  supply  of 
xnoney,  which  is  continually  wanted  for  several  purposes,  for  intelligence  abroad,  which 
we  are  very  deficient  in,  and  would  be  of  great  use  to  us  if  we  could  from  very  good 
hands  be  informed  of  the  transactions,  views,  and  intrigues  of  the  European  Court^^ 
lor  maintaining  several  useful  agents  both  here  and  in  other  places,  many  of  whom  per- 
petually want  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  particularly  at  this  time  of  distress,  when 
money  is  very  scarce  almost  with  everybody, are  driven  I  doubt  to  great  necessity;  and» 
if  there  be  new  elections,  I  am  afraid  a  considerable  sum  will  be  wanted  for  carrying 
them  on  successfully,  for  corruption  is  so  great  among  all  degrees  of  men,  that  though 
the  present  spirit,  if  it  continues,  will  do  a  great  deal  in  the  matter,  yet  there  are  so 
many  little  venal  boroughs,  tliat  it  is  to  be  apprehended  a  majority  will  hardly  be  car- 
hed  by  the  inclinations  of  the  people  only. 


JAMES  TO  LORD  LANSDOWNE. 

{Extract:) 

Jpril  13,  1722. 
It  is  certain  that  although  the  five  persons  now  concerned  were  yet  more  consider- 
able than  they  are,  and  though  we  were  sure  that  they  were  to  act  all  of  them  with 
the  greatest  union  and  the  utmost  vigour,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  they  alone  can  do 
the  work ;  and  of  those  five  I  do  not  see  any  one  both  willing  and  fit  in  all  respects  to 
act  a  principal  part  with  the  rest  of  my  other  friends  who  might  come  into  the  project; 
and  yet  how  is  it  possible  things  can  go  on  without  a  head,  and  one  chief  person  to 
direct  and  manage  matters  on  the  other  side,  and  to  correspond  with  this?  In  the  way 
things  have  gone  on  hitherto,  diversity  of  opinions,  even  joined  to  disputes  and  multi- 
plicity of  (in  some  manner)  useless  letters,  have  been  the  chief  efiect;  whereas  could 
what  I  mention  above  be  compassed,  afiairs  would  certainly  be  carried  on  with  much 
less  confusion  and  much  more  harmony  and  secrecy.  I  am  sensible  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  find  such  a  person;  but  were  Lord  Oxford  willing  to  undertake  the  task,  I  know  no- 
body so  capable  of  performing  it  to  advantage.  Lord  Arran  would 'certainly  agree  toit, 
and  as  the  others  of  that  club  are  disgusted  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  they  would,  I 
dare  say  heartily  enter  into  it;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Lord  Orrery,  Lord  Grower,  and 
all  that  set  of  friends,  would  no  doubt  be  pleased  with  the  proposition,  although  they 
would  not  maybe  have  submitted  so  cheerfully  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester :  so  that  all 
put  together,  even  laying  my  Lord  Oxford's  capacity  aside,  I  cannot  think  any  other  per- 
son so  capable  of  uniting  all  the  difierent  sets  of  my  friends  as  him,  neither  do  I  see  any 
other  method  of  acting  on  a  sure  foundation  but  this. 
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£ABL  OF  ORRERY  TO  JAMES. 
I 
(^Extract.) 

November  15,  1723. 
The  chief  fonndation  of  any  reasonable  project  ronst  be  a  good  number  of  regular 
forces,  without  which  I  doubt  there  will  not  be  encouragement  enough  for  great  numbers 
of  the  people  to  rise,  or  of  the  army  to  desert;  the  body  of  the  people  are  certainly  well 
disposed  towards  your  interests.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  computation,  I  believe,  that 
ibur  in  five  of  the  whole  nation  wish  well  to  you,  but  people  of  reflection  and  fbrmnes 
will  hardly  venture  their  lives  and  estates  unless  they  see  they  have  some  tolerable 
chance  to  succeed,  and  soldiers  will  hardly  desert  unless  there  be  a  body  of  soldiers  to 
desert  to.  Those  that  govern  at  present  are  generally  despised  and  abhorred,  but  their 
power  is  too  great  not  to  be  feared,  and  it  is  the  more  feared  because  they  are  cruel, 
without  principles,  and  act  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  without  regard  to  the  known 
laws  or  constitution ;  they  have  a  large  army,  well  paid,  well  clothed,  and  well  provided 
for  in  all  respects,  ammunition  and  magazines  of  all  kinds,  a  large  fleet,  and  the  officers 
of  it  generally,  I  believe,  devoted  to  them ;  the  command  of  all  the  public  money ;  and 
by  the  fatal  corruption  that  prevails  almost  over  the  whole  nation,  the  absolute  power  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  is  a  true  state  of  the  strength  of  your  enemies — for- 
midable it  is  and  requires  a  proportional  strength  to  contend  with  it,  or  some  well  laid 
stratagem  to  supply  the  place  of  such  a  strength.  But  there  is  still  another  and  perhaps 
a  greater  disadvantage  that  your  cause  lies  under,  which  is  the  indolence,  inactivity,  and 
almost  despair  of  many  of  your  chief  friends;  they  have,  indeed,  great  reason  to  appear 
quiet,  and  to  act  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  I  could  wish  they  would  endeavour  to 
lull  the  Government  as  it  were  asleep,  and  to  make  them  believe  there  are  no  further 
thoughts  of  designs  against  them.  But  where  tbe^  can  be  a  confidence,  there  they 
ought  to  speak  with  freedom  to  one  another,  and  never  cease  proposing  some  scheme  or 
other  till  a  project  can  at  last  be  framed  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  people,  and  a 
right  method  of  execution  agreed  upon.  But  few  of  your  chief  friends  are  very  capable, 
and  some  of  those  that  are  have  other  infirmities  that  hinder  them  from  serving  the 
cause  in  a  right  manner.    I  don't  care  to  say  more  upon  this  melancholy  subject 


LORD  LANSDOWNE  TO  JAMES. 

(Extract.) 

July  10,  1724. 
Oum  western  people  have  been  in  a  tumultuous  way  of  late,  as  well  as  the  northern 
Cameronians.  Their  leader  gave  himself  the  name  of  Lord  Mar,  and  fought  a  sharp 
battle,  which  lasted  above  two  hours ;  in  the  end,  regular  troops  coming  in  upon  them, 
they  were  dispersed,  and  poor  Mar  was  taken :  it  is  odds  but  he  will  be  hanged,  which 
you  will  be  very  sorry  for,  I  am  sure,  for  the  name's  sake.  Thus  the  only  blood  that 
has  been  drawn  in  either  kingdom  has  been  by  a  real  Mar  and  a  feigned  one.  Madame 
de  Villette's  journey  into  England  was  to  save  no  less  a  sum  than  fil\y  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  lodged  in  her  name  in  the  hands  of  a  banker,  who  pretended  to  make  a  dis- 
covery of  it  to  the  Government  as  a  forfeiture,  upon  ofiering  to  prove  her  married  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  It  is  uncertain  how,  with  all  her  dexterity,  she  will  be  able  to  clear  herself 
of  this  difficulty.  She  has  not  the  luck  to  please  at  court;  eUe  park  trap,  et  sans  reipect^ 
was  the  character  given  her  by  the  Master  of  the  House.*  You  can  tell,  Sir,  whether 
that  is  a  just  character :  she  is  your  old  acquaintance. 

*  King  George. 
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DUKE  or  WHABTON  TO  JAMES. 

(^Extract.) 

London,  Feb.  3,  1725. 
Theri  is  a  strong  report  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  bill  being  at  last  fixed :  and  I  had  the 
other  day  a  very  long  conference  on  that  subject  with  Lord  Bathurst,  who,  when  I  repre- 
sented to  him  Lord  Bolingbroke's  behaviour  to  your  Majesty,  and  quoted  your  own 
authority  for  the  assertion,  answered,  that  be  had  not  learned  to  jurare  in  verba  magi$tri^ 
to  which  I  only  replied,  JuravL  We  esteenn  Lord  Bathurst  entirely  departed  from  your 
cause,  though  he  will  not  yet  leave  us  in  Parliamentary  disputes.  J  hope  his  friend  Sir 
William  Wyndham  will  not  follow  him  in  bis  politics  as  he  does  in  his  pleasures. 


DUKE  OF  WHA&TON  TO  JAMES. 
(Extract.) 

May  1,  1725. 

Ths  rage  which  inflames  both  parties  in  the  city,  who  seem  entirely  sensible  of  this 
fatal  law  (the  City  Bill),  increases  every  day,  and  will  blaze  more  and  more  as  they 
feel  the  great  distractions  which  must  attend  the  execution  of  it.  The  Afinisters  were 
alarmed  for  fear  the  G)mmon  Council  of  London  should  have  gone  (as  we  had  deter- 
mined they  should)  to  the  Duke  of  Hanover  for  protection.  The  enemy,  having  notice 
of  this  design,  brought  him  down  to  give  the  Royal  assent  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the 
House  of  Lords'  Amendments  did  not  paas  the  House  of  Commons  till  the  Monday. 
This  precipitation  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  execute  our  scheme ;  but,  however,  it 
shows  the  world  upon  how  precarious  a  bottom  they  stand  who  are  thus  frighted  at  the 
least  shadow.  All  due  care  shall  be  taken  to  work  upon  the  diflerent  passions  of  ihose 
who  seem  at  present  to  be  thoroughly  disaffected,  and  to  keep  up  at  the  same  time  the 
spirit  of  our  old  friends.  In  order  to  it  I  shall  print  my  observations  on  the  City  Bill, 
which  I  hope  will  contribute  to  increase  their  animosities. 

The  point  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Bill,  which  is  now  depending  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, has  plainly  discovered  the  sentiments  of  some  persons  who  before  that  were 
labouring  to  conceal  their  real  inclinations.  I  should  not  much  regard  the  zeal  which 
Liord  Bathurst  and  Sir  Willam  Wyndham  expressed  for  that  Lord's  service,  when  their 
only  pretence  was  the  private  friendship  that  had  formerly  subsisted  between  them. 
But  when  in  a  public  meeting  of  some  chosen  Tories  at  Lord  Bathurst's  house,  rebiting 
to  this  affair,  Lord  Bolingbroke's  behaviour  to  your  Majesty  and  your  interest  was  started 
as  an  objection  to  the  showing  of  him  the  least  favour,  I  think  the  case  altered,  and  that 
whoever  gives  his  vote  for  or  against  that  Lord  is  to  consider  himself  as  a  person  who, 
by  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  is  to  appear  a  dutiful  subject  and  servant  to  so  good  a 
master,  or  an  advocate  for  treachery  and  corruption.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  Sir 
Thomas  Sebright,  and  Sir  Jermyn  Davers,  out  of  their  utter  detestation  for  your  Majesty's 
enemies,  bravely  opposed  the  very  bringing  in  of  any  bill  whatsoever;  and  though 
several  Tories  were  for  it,  yet  it  was  the  misfortune  of  many  of  them  not  to  understand 
the  case,  and  to  believe  that  what  Lord  Bathurst  and  Sir  William  Wyndham  said  could 
not  be  intended  to  prejudice  the  party.  Mr.  Shippen,  Strangways,  and  others  were 
absent,  which  I  believe  was  owing  to  an  unguarded  promise  they  had  made  not  to 
oppose  it  In  the  House  of  Lords  our  number  is  so  small  that  any  behaviour  there  will 
be  immaterial,  and  though  I  believe  some  of  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  subjects  will 
not  attend,  yet  I  am  sure  they  will  not  blame  me  if  I  bear  my  testimony  against  him,  as 
having  had  an  opportunity  when  I  was  in  France,  some  years  ago,  of  knowing  personally 
the  several  particulars  of  his  scandalous  behaviour.  I  would  not  have  your  Majesty 
imagine  anything  from  this,  that  my  warmth  should  ever  carry  me  to  divide  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Jacobites,  for  I  would  at  any  time  curb  my  passion  or  restrain  the 
strongest  inclinations  to  unite  or  reconcile  them. 

The  next  point  of  consequence  now  before  the  Parliament  is  the  Bill  disarming  the 
Cltms  of  Scotland;  which  is  to  be  done  with  the  utmost  craelty  that  the  severest  tyrant 
can  invent    We  are  to  battle  it  on  Monday  next  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  shall  act 
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my  part  in  it  We  are  afraid  that  this  oppreflsion  should  exasperate  the  Clans  to  oppose 
the  execution  of  the  law  by  force.  But  all  due  care  will  be  taken  to  induce  them  to  delay 
their  resentments  till  a  proper  occasion  shall  offer.  How  happy  should  we  be  at  this 
juncture  to  have  some  little  assistance  from  a  foreign  Prince  1— Lord  Lechmere  in  all 
these  cases  votes  and  speaks  with  us.  He  at  present  seems  to  have  thruwn  away  the 
scabbard,  but  I  am  afmid  he  is  actuated  by  resentment  and  not  principle,  and  if  he  were 
to  be  made  Chancellor  (which  the  Ministers  will  never  permit)  would  be  as  violent  a 
prosecutor  of  those  with  whom  he  at  present  acts  as  any  Whig  of  them  alL 
I  propose,  as  soon  as  I  receive  your  Majesty's  leave,  to  go  abroad  for  soma  time. 


•       BISHOP  ATTERBUBY  TO  JAMES. 
(Extrad.) 

(JPom),  May  14,  1725. 

Lord  Lakssowks's  paragraph  would  have  surprised  me  indeed,  did  I  not  consider 
under  whose  craAy  and  malicious  influence  he  is;  and  had  I  not  received  of  late  some 
letters  from  him,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  entertained  thoughts  and  resolutions  that  I 
scarce  believe  his  breast  would  ever  have  harboured.  I  say,  seems;  for  I  do  not  think 
he  will  or  can  execute  them  on  many  accounts;  and  am  of  opinion  he  sent  them  to  me 
on  purpose  that  I  should  tmnsmit  them  further :  ibr  which  reason  I  did  not  and  do  not 
impart  them.  Were  he  and  Filmore  (Lord  Mar)  separated,  I  flatter  myself  I  should 
dislodge  these  thoughts  and  bring  him  to  reason.  But  as  things  stand  now,  I  almost  de- 
spair of  seeing  him;  and  till  I  do,  think  it  will  be  better  to  say  nothing  of  what  has  been 
written  to  me. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  aAer  I  have  sent  you  the  copy  of  his 
petition,  and  you  have  observed  from  it  in  what  a  mean  state  of  mind  he  is,  and  how 
low  he  has  stooped  to  gain  a  very  little  ]x>int,not  worth  his  wbile  under  any  other  view 
than  that  of  its  being  sometime  or  other  an  inlet  to  greater;  in  which,  however,  he  may 
be,  and  I  hope  will  be,  deceived;  and  then,  I  suppose,  we  shall  hear  of  him  again,  if  by 
that  time  there  be  any  need  of  him. 


DUKE  OP  WHABTON  TO  JAMES. 

lExtrad,) 

May  29,  1725. 
Your  Majesty  may  be  assured  that  no  step  taken  by  the  Ministers  has  done  tliem  more 
-prejudice  in  the  opinion  of  all  mankind  than  the  screening  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield;  and 
all  parties,  especially  the  old  Whigs,  are  enraged  to  the  greatest  degree.  Your  Majesty 
will  likewise  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Bill. 
I  wish  the  conduct  of  another  Lord  upon  that  occasion  could  be  mentioned  without 
astonishment 


BISHOP  ATTERBUBY  TO  JAMES. 
{Eatract:) 

{Paris),  Jum  25,  1725. 

It  is  now  put  beyond  all  doubt  that  you  have  nothing  to  expect  from  hence  wbile  the 
strict  friendship  between  England  and  France  continues— and  continue  it  will  till  mat- 
ters are  made  up  between  Spain  and  France,  of  which  there  is  not  as  yet,  you  find,  Sir, 
any  probability;  nor  will  it  happen  till  the  Emperor,  whose  influence  governs  all  in 
Spain,  has  served  his  ends  on  France  (whatever  they  are)  by  this  alliance. 

It  is  confessed  by  France  that  England  is  now  its  only  ally,  and  consequently  the  alli- 
ance betwixt  them  must  be  now  stricter  than  ever.  And  therefore  there  is  nothing  now 
10  be  numaged  with  France  beyond  your  private  concerns  which  you  have  ordered  to  be 
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solicited  here,  which  may  probably  the  imther  8iioceed,beoaiisa  no  applicatioDs  of  a  more 
importaat  kind  will. 

I  have  considered  all  the  particulars  mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  obeyed  all  your 
commands  as  iar  as  my  sad  state  of  health  and  the  recluse  solitary  life  I  am  obliged  to 
lead  have  enabled  me  to  do  it.  Had  I  more  light  into  things,  and  more  opportunity  of 
gaining  it,  I  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  more  useful.  As  the  case  is  with  me,  I  do  my 
best,  and  what  is  wanting  in  abilities  endeavour  to  make  out  by  my  prayers  for  your 
prosperity  and  happiness. 


DUKE  OP  WHARTON  TO  JAMES. 

CExtrad,) 

Rotterdam,  July  4,  1725. 
BiFOEB  I  left  London  I  communicated  to  Lord  Orrery,  Lord  Strafford,  Dr.  Friend,  Mr. 
Ceesar,  and  Major  Smith,  the  reasons  1  had  to  believe  that  I  should  be  employed  abroad 
in  your  business,  and  took  their  advice  as  to  many  particulars  relating  to  the  execution 
of  my  enterprise.  It  is  certain  that,  if  possible,  something  should  be  attempted  this 
summer  during  the  Duke  of  Hanover's  absence,  and  any  foreign  Prince  who  has  the  least 
inclination  to  serve  your  Majesty  should  upon  this  occasion  lose  no  time.  The  Czarina 
might,  if  she  would,  send  unto  England  and  Scotland  the  fleet  now  ready  to  sail,  and 
might  surely  do  the  work,  for  aught  I  know,  without  the  least  opposition}  and  all  resist- 
ance would  be  trifling,  let  the  Whigs  make  the  most  of  itl 


DUKE  OF  WHABTON  TO  JAMES. 
CExtrad.) 

Madrid,  Jpril  \3,  1756. 

It  would  be  taking  too  much  of  your  time  to  mention  the  particulars  which  passed  at 
each  conference  with  Ripperda  relating  to  the  unfortunate  separation  in  the  Royal  Family, 
which  was  the  first  and  chief  motive  of  Mr.  Collins  (the  King's)  sending  Lock  (Duke 
Of  Wharton)  hither.  Prior  (Duke  of  Wharton)  endeavoured  to  explain  LoAus*s  (the 
King's)  conduct  in  its  true  light.  Bentley  (Duke  of  Ripperda)  approved  of  it  extremely, 
and  said  that  the  givintc  a  Protestant  governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  a  prudent 
and  a  wise  step.  He  agreed  that  the  King  could  not,  nor  ought  not,  to  part  with  Lord 
Inverness.  But  at  the  same  time  assured  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  Kelly  and 
Gibson  (the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain)  to  reason  upon  the  subject;  for  that  they  were, 
and  the  Duke  of  Ripperda  feared  would  continue,  implacable  upon  it  On  Monday  night 
the  Duke  of  Ripperda  acquainted  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  that  Lock  (Duke  of 
Wharton)  was  arrived,  and  had  letters  from  his  master  for  them ;  and  the  next  day  he 
told  me  that  they  had  ordered  him  to  receive  the  letters,  and  that  perhaps  they  might 
answer  them,  but  would  not  allow  me  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  them.  He  said  that 
the  King  of  Spain  thought  the  Queen  should  be  satisfied  in  every  point,  and  that  Lord 
Inverness  should  be  removed,  and  the  seals  given  to  me:  to  which  I  answered,  that 
though  I  should  always  be  proud  of  serving  Collins  (the  King)  in  any  station,  yet  I 
would  never  consent  to  accept  of  an  employment  from  which  I  should  be  liable  to  be 
removed  by  the  caprice  of  the  Queen,  or  the  malice  of  one  of  her  maids:  so  I  desire<l 
to  hear  no  more  upon  that  head.  He  then  said,  as  from  himself,  that  Garth  (Duke  of 
Ormond)  ought  to  be  made  governor  to  the  Prince,  but  I  told  him  that  it  was  impossible; 
and  I  believe  Loflus  (the  King)  will  receive  by  this  post  Garth's  (Duke  of  Ormond's) 
thoughts  upon  the  subject 

I  find  Garth  (Duke  of  Ormond)  has  been  very  active  here;  but  I  can  say  with  great 
truth  that  nobody  that  has  not  been  something  conversant  with  this  Court  can  imagine 
how  impracticable  it  is  to  do  business.  The  accounts  the  Duke  of  Ormond  gave  the 
King  of  this  Court,  and  with  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  honour  me,  are  but  too  true. 
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DUKE  or  WHABTON  TO  ME.  HAT  (LOBD  INYEBNESB). 
(Extract.) 

Madrid'y  Jvne  8,  1726. 

You  see  now  that  I  am  banished  England,  which  is  an  obligation  I  owe  to  the  Dake 
of  Ripperda,  and  I  declare  that  it  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me  that  my  precautions 
with  him  were  such  that  I  am  his  onl^  sacrifice.  I  hope  the  King  will  take  my  be- 
haviour upon  this  afiair  as  I  meant  it,  which  was  to  avoid  any  suspicions  of  lying  under 
the  least  imputation  of  playing  the  second  part  of  the  Duke  of  Mar's  tune.  I  had 
rather  carry  a  musket  in  an  odd  named  Muscovite  regiment,  than  wallow  in  riches  by 
the  favour  of  the  usurper. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  it  was  delivered  to  him  this  evening,  but 
his  Majesty  making  no  answer  to  it,  1  set  out  infallibly  on  Tuesday  next,  and  hope  to  be 
with  you  in  three  weeks,  wind,  weather.  Moors,  and  Whigs  permitting.  I  am  told 
from  good  bands  that  I  am  to  be  intercepted  by  the  enemy  in  my  passage.  I  shall  take 
the  best  precautions  I  can  to  obviate  their  malice. 

I  wish  the  King  would  recall  his  Irish  subjects  from  this  country,  for  they  have  really 
infected  Kelly  and  Gibson  (King  and  Queen  of  Spain). 


BISHOP  ATTERBURT  TO  JAMES. 
(Extract.) 

(Pom),  5^^2,1726. 

Thb  strange  turn  taken  by  OfReld  (Duke  of  Wharton)*  gave  me  such  mortifying  im- 
pressions, that  I  have  forborne  for  some  posts  to  mention  him  at  all;  and  had  not  you 
in  yours  of  August  14,  spoken  largely  of  his  conduct,  I  should  still  have  continued  silent 
on  that  article :  for,  as  I  cannot  any  ways  approve  it,  so  neither  do  I  care  to  speak  of  it 
as  I  ought,  when  it  is  to  no  purpose,  and  the  matter  is  beyond  all  remedy. 

Tou  say,  Sir,  he  advised  but  with  few  of  his  friends  in  this  maner.  I  am  of  opinion 
he  advised  with  none,  nor  do  I  hear  of  a  single  person  concerned  in  the  Hffair  who 
could  reasonably  bear  that  name.  Sure  I  am,  whoever  gave  him  such  advice  (if  any- 
body gave  it)  could  not  be  his  friend.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  you  were  both  surprised 
and  concerned  at  the  account  when  it  first  reached  Rome,  since  it  is  impossible  you 
should  not  be  so ;  the  ill  consequences  are  so  many,  so  great,  and  so  evident,  I  am  not 
only  afflicted  but  bewildered  when  I  think  of  them.  The  mischief  of  one  thing  you 
mention  is,  that  he  will  scarce  be  believed  in  what  he  shall  say  on  that  occasion  (so  low 
will  hi^ credit  have  sunk),  nor  be  able  efl^ectually  to  stop  the  mouth  of  malice  by  any 
aAer  declarations.  It  is  with  pleasure,  however,  I  read  your  account  of  Mercer's  (the 
King's)  last  directions  to  him  relating  to  Dexby,  &c  (Flanders).  They  seem  to  me  ex- 
ceedingly just  and  proper  in  many  respects,  and  I  hope  will  find  him  in  a  disposition  to 
close  with  them,  whatever  he  may  have  written  and  wished  to  the  contrary.  You 
imagine,  I  find,  Mader  (King  of  Spain)  may  have  had  a  hand  in  this  turn.  I  much 
question  it,  ahd  raethinks  the  treatment  since  (if  I  am  rightly  informed)  proves  that 
point  but  too  clearly.  I  would  to  God  I  could  find  out  any  one  person  in  the  world 
he  had  pleased,  that  was  worth  pleading  I  for  I  am  touched  by  his  misfortunes,  sensibly 
touched,  and  afraid  lest,  upon  due  reflection,  he  should  sink  under  the  weight  of  them. 
For  which  reason  perhaps  Mercer  (the  King)  will  consider  his  case  with  an  equal 
mixmre  of  wisdom  and  tenderness,  and  afiford  him  so  much  countenance  and  support  as 
IS  consistent  with  his  own  great  interest  and  the  measures  necessary  to  be  observed 
with  relation  to  it. 

The  great  abilities  of  Offield  (Duke  of  Wharton)  are  past  dispute.  He  alone  could 
render  them  less  useful  than  they  might  have  been. 

*  I  do  not  despair  of  Coming's  (Lord  Lansdowne's)  breaking  oft  from  the  party,  but 
neither  am  I  sanguine.  A  letter  be  wrote  gave  me  hopes,  wherein  there  are  these,  or 
as  strong  expressions  as  these,  for  I  have  it  not  now  at  hand : — speaking  of  a  late  dizzi- 
ness he  had,  he  adds-^TAs  tmui  ham  bten  giddify  my  Lord;  andperfu^  J  may  havepartakm 

*  His  abjnralioa  of  the  Protestant  faith.    . 
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of  the  mfeetion.    His  correspondence  with  me  has  been  smelt  oat,  and  great  pa^s  are 
taken  to  keep  him  tight,  as  they  call  it 


BISHOP  ATTEBBUBY  TO  JAMES. 

(ExtracL) 

(Parii),  June  16,  1727. 
I  HATi  had  reasons  for  some  time  to  think,  and  lately  to  be  satisfied,  that  my  ceasing 
to  deal  in  your  afiiiirs  asmncfa  as  I  bave  done  would  not  be  unwelcome  to  your  Majesty, 
though  you  have  not  thought  fit  as  yet  to  make  any  such  decUration  to  me.  It  may, 
therfore,  perhaps,  be  some  ease  to  you.  Sir,  if  I  first  speak  of  that  matter  myself,  anid 
assure  you,  as  I  now  do,  of  my  perfect  readiness  to  retire  from  that  share  of  business 
with  which  it  has  been  hitherto  thought  not  improper  to  intrust  me.  I  apprehend  that 
as  things  have  been  managed  it  will  scarce  be  in  ray  power  for  the  future  to  do  any- 
thing considerable  for  your  service,  which  I  never  hoped  to  do  otherwise  than  by  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  you  should  be  pleased  and  should  be  known  to  affi)rd 
me.  That  has,  in  many  respects  and  by  various  degrees,  for  some  time  past,  but  espe- 
cially of  late,  been  witlidrawn.  I  have  been  leA  in  all  my  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances to  work,  as  well  as  I  could,  without  any  assistance  or  support  The  methods  I 
have  taken  of  serving  you  have  been  disapproved,  and  many  ways  traversed.  What  I 
have  asked  more  than  once,  in  order  to  give  me  that  credit  which  alone  can  render  me 
useful,  has  not  been  granted  me.  In  the  meantime  vain  airs  have  been  taken  up  and 
lessening  things  said  of  me  by  those  who,  upon  many  accounts,  should  have  acted 
otherwise ;  and  they  have  ventured  even  to  boast  that  the  most  secret  parts  of  my  cor- 
respondence have  been  sent  back  to  them.  I  have  complained,  declared  the  grounds, 
and  proved  the  truth  of  my  complaints  without  redress.  What  has  given  rise  to  this 
conduct,  I  forbear  to  conjecture  or  enquire.  Doubtless  your  Majesty  must  have  good  and 
wise  reasons  for  not  appearing  to  discourage  it  I  acquiesce  in  them,  Sir,  whatever  they 
are,  and  from  my  heart  wish  that  all  the  steps  you  take  towards  your  great  end,  may  be 
well  adjusted  and  proper ;  and  then  it  matters  not  much  who  may  be  in  or  out  of  your 
confidence,  or  who  has  or  has  not  the  honour  of  serving  you. 


BASL  OF  STBAFFORD  TO  JAMES. 

June  21,  1727. 

Thb  alteration  here*  was  so  sudden  and  surprising,  as  no  doubt  it  was  to  you,  that  no 
man  knew  at  first  what  would  be  the  consequence.  The  people  in  the  streets  ran  back- 
wards and  forwards,  only  asking  news  and  enquiring  of  one  another  what  was  to  be 
done :  the  sudden  coming  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  town,  and  calling  of  the  Council, 
immediately  turned  the  expectation  of  the  mob  on  seeing  the  ceremony  of  a  proclamation 
that  night,  who  are  always  fond  of  any  show  or  a  new  thing.  They  waited  till  mid- 
night, and  were  then,  told  it  was  put  ofi^  till  next  day,  when  all  things  were  performed 
without  the  least  disorder :  the  torrent  was  too  strong  for  your  friends  to  resist,  so  they 
thought  it  their  best  way  to  join  with  the  rest  to  hinder  distinction,  that  their  party  may 
be  the  stronger  whenever  dissatisfaction  breaks  out  again,  which  is  generally  thought 
will  not  be  long,  since  the  expectation  of  many  who  were  very  patient  in  the  last  reign, 
with  a  view  of  alteration  in  this,  will  be  disappointed,  to  which  rage  must  succeed  to  see  • 
their  adversaries  grin  and  triumph  over  them,  and  all  their  hopes  dashed  forever:  what 
may  be  the  event  no  man  can  tell.  I  hope  your  enemies  will  however  be  disappointed, 
since  1  am  convinced  the  same  violent  and  corrupt  measures  taken  by  the  father  will  be 
pursued  by  the  son,  who  is  passionate,  proud,  and  peevish,  and  though  be  talks  of  ruling 
by  himself,  will  just  be  governed  as  his  father  was:  his  declarations  that  he  will  make 
no  distinction  of  parties,  and  turning  off  the  Germans  makes  him  popular  at  present:  I 
am  satisfied  it  will  not  last  * 

I  cannot  flatter  you  to  say  I  believe  you  will  have  a  majority  of  friends  in  the  next 
Parliament  for  I  find  them  already  desponding  and  complaining  they  have  ruined  their 
fortunes  and  are  not  able  to  resist  this  last  effort  of  the  Whigs.    My  endeavours,  I  assure 

•  The  deaih  of  George  the  First 
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you,  are  not  wanting  to  tiy  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  but  the  misfortune  that  has  lately  hapn 
pened  abroad  with  this  accident  happening  on  the  back  of  it  has  quite  sunk  their  spiriu 
for  the  present. 

You  have  still  a  great  many  friends  zealous  in  your  cause,  who  only  want  an  opportu* 
nity  to  show  it,  but  common  prudence  to  save  themselves  and  families  from  immediate 
ruin  obliges  them  at  present  to  play  a  very  disagreeable  game ;  and  though  before  they 
bad  little  hopes  ofmercy,  yet  should  they  be  found  out  now  they  have  none. 


JAMES  TO  BISHOP  ATTERBURT. 
{Extract.) 

Near  Nancy,  Jkigust  9,  1727. 

I  BECBTVED  last  night  from  Luneville  yaun  of  the  5th,  and  at  the  same  time  a  letter 
from  the  Dukeof  Lorraine,  writ  in  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  desires  me  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  go  out  of  his  country  in  three  days,  with  a  plain  intimation  that  if  I  delayed  it 
longer  he  should  be  forced  to  oblige  me  to  it  by  force.  He  does  not  name  the  French  in 
his  letter,  but  it  is  very  manifest  that  this  comes  chiefly  if  not  entirely  from  them,  and 
probably  upon  instances  Mr.  Walpole  made  to  the  Cardinal  upon  the  return  of  his  cou- 
rier from  England.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  expresses  the  greatest  concern  to  be  forced  to 
come  to  these  extremities,  which  are  certainly  much  against  his  will.  But  he  cannot 
resist  superior  force,  neither  can  I,  so  that  1  leave  this  place  on  Monday  next. 

Enfin,  in  my  present  situation  I  cannot  pretend  to  do  anything  essential  for  my  interest, 
so  that  all  that  remains  is  that  the  world  should  see  that  I  have  done  my  part  and  have 
not  returned  into  Italy  but  by  force.  The  journey  I  have  made  on  one  side,  and  my  re- 
maining here  till  I  was  forced  out,  may  be  thought  sufficient  proofs  of  that,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  being  drove  from  hence  are  such  as  may  sufficiently  justify  me  in  not 
going  to  Switzerland  without  that  people's  consent,  whose  counsels  always  must  be 
influenced  by  France  or  the  Emperor ;  and  even  in  general  I  know  not  whether  it  would 
be  a  right  politic  for  me  to  expose  myself  manifestly  to  be  drove  out  of  diflerent  States 
one  aAer  another. 


EARL  OF  ORRERY  TO  JAMES. 

{Extract.) 

No  date  but  endorted  {Received,  jiugutt  1727). 
Fbom  the  instructions  I  have  given  the  Ijearer  (J.  Hamilton),  and  even  from  the  pub- 
lic aocounts,  you  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  not  any  room  to  expect  any  commotion, 

or  disturbance  here  at  present We  are  governed  by  men  of  arbitrary 

principles,  and  I  doubt  cruel  dispositions^  our  Parliament  are  all  most  universally  cor- 
nipted;  our  nobility  and  gentry  are  for  the  most  part  servile,  ignorant,  and  poor  spirited, 
striving  who  shall  sell  themselves  at  the  best  price  to  the  Court,  but  resolved  to  sell 
themselves  at  any ;  and  our  Constitution  altered  into  despotic  by  the  aid  of  mercenary 

Lords  and  Commons For  my  own  part,  though  appearances  are  too  melancholy, 

I  do  not  despair  of  jpeeing  things  both  at  home  and  abroad  put  on  a  better  aspect  in  a 
little  time.  1  flatter  myself  that  a  breach  betwixt  this  Court  and  some  others  of  real 
power,  is  not  unlikely  to  happen  ;  and  any  appearance  of  that,  much  more  any  hostile 
stroke,  will  soon  show  the  real  weakness  of  this  fabric,  which  now  seems  very  strong; 
and  though  there  do  not  yet  appear  many  discontented  people  upon  this  change  of 
Government,  yet  it  is  probable  there  will  soon  arise  much  animosity  against  it,  and  per> 
haps  deeper  rooted  than  ever,  from  the  incapacity,  stubbornness,  and  haughtiness  of  the 
present  King.  This  prospect  alleviates  something  of  our  present  miseries,  which  would 
otherwise  be  almost  insupportable  to  men  of  generous  mind  and  well  wishers  of  their 
country.  U|X)n  the  whole,  Sir,  let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  think  of  making  any  rash 
attempt. 
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-     BISHOP  ATTERBUBY  TO  JABIE8. 
(^Extract,) 

0  Jhtg.  20,  1727. 

You  will  observe,  Sir,  what  a  spirit  of  caution  and  fear  possesses  your  friends  at  home, 
and  how  they  dread  any  alarm  being  given  to  the  Government,  and  taken  byit.  Some* 
thing,  indeed,  must  be  allowed  to  Jodrells  (Lord  Orrery's)  temper,  which  is  wary  to 
excess.  However,  the  persons  he  consulted  with  have  a  deference  for  his  advice :  and 
though  not  perhaps  altogether  so  cautious  as  he,  yet  may  be  looked  upon  as  ready  to  join 
in  his  opinion.  2007  (Lord  Strafford),  if  in  town,  would  have  answered  with  more 
spirit :  but  he  was  at  a  disUince. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  nothing  is  to  be  expected  from  them  without  a  foreign 
and  a  very  considerable  assistance ;  and  it  slipt  from  Jodrell  (Lord  Orrery),  in  his  oon- 
versation  with  the  person  sent,  that  that  number  should  not  be  much  less  than  20,000; 
though  tliis  particular  he  omitted  in  the  memoir,  and  I  mention  it  only  to  show  their  ex- 
treme timorousness. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Tories  at  this  turn  hoped  to  get  into  place,  if  not  into  power ;  and 
though  .they  resolved  to  keep  their  principles  and  inclinations  if  they  had  done  so,  yet  I 
much  questipn  whether  they  really  would ;  or  rather  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bulk  of  them 
would  not;  and  therefore  it  is  an  happiness  to  you,  Sir,  that  tlieir  aims  have  hitherto 
been,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be,  defeated. 

From  the  character  of  Lintall  (Duke  of  Hanover)  and  his  wife  given,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly a  true  one,  and  from  that  circumstance  of  their  being  not  likely  long  to  submit  to 
any  man's  advice,  you  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  expect  that  their  affiurs  will 
soon  be  perplexed,  and  that  the  Whigs  they  employ  will  grow  turbulent  and  quarrel 
among  themselves.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  while  Oily  (Walpole)  is  at  their  bead,  and 
yet  not  entirely  possessed  of  all  the  power  and  credit  he  had,  and  apprehensive  of  ihe 
designs  of  enemies  of  the  same  party,  as  the  case  certainly  is,  to  dislodge  and  disgrace 
him.  This  situation  will  make  him  naturally  cast  abeut  how  to  save  himself,  eitlier  by 
remaining  in  power  or  quitting  it :  and  whether  he  does  the  one  or  the  other,  oonfusioa 
will  follow. 

The  war  between  Walpole  and  Pulteney  is  as  open  and  violent  as  ever;  as  a  proof 
of  which  the  last  Craftsman  is  sent  But  it  is  a  stronger  proof  that  Pulteney  himself  is 
not  empktyed  ;  and  that  the  Chetwynds,  his  friends,  and  Gumly,  his  father  in-law,  are 
turned  out;  and  Chesterfield,  who  has  mixed  in  all  his  resentments,  is  to  be  sent  abroad 
upon  an  embassy.  These  tilings  will  not  extinguish  but  inflame  tlie  quarrel  between 
them ;  and  it  cannot  be  long  before  it  will  come  to  such  a  height  as  will  give  great  ad- 
vantages to  your  friends  at  home  and  abroad. 

Walpole  will  always  fear  that  he  stands  upon  an  insecure  foundation;  that  Lintall 
(Duke  of  Hanover)  dissembles  with  him  as  being  necessary  to  his  afiairs  for  a  time,  and 
will  watch  the  first  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him.  Under  these  persuasions,  he  will  not 
act  with  zeal  and  cheerfulness,  but  will  probably  look  out  for  some  supports  against  what 
he  apprehends  may  happen  to  him. 

Sir,  I  return  to,  and  humbly  persist  in  the  opinion  of  your  endeavouring  by  all  manner 
of  ways  to  fix  at  Avignon,or  somewhere  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  1 1 6d  (Cardinal  Fleury) 
canrHXin  his  heart  blame  you  for  it,  and  hitherto  seems  in  some  degree  to  favour  it.  And 
should  he  do  otherwise,  and  come  even  to  extremities,  you  will  be  forced  to  yield  with 
more  honour;  and  he  may  perhaps  open  himself  to  you  a  little  farther  than  he  has  as  yet 
done,  before  he  removes  you.  If  he  does,  that  secret  will  make  amends  for  ail  bis  harsh 
usage. 

Your  friends  at  liome  are  apprehensive  of  your  approaching  too  near  the  coast,  chiefly 
on  dieir  own  account,  as  they  reckon  they  should  feel  the  eflects  of  it.  But  they  can  have 
no  just  objection  to  your  quitting  Italy,  and  being,  though  still  at  a  distance,  yet  in  a 
greater  readiness  to  lay  hold  of  advantages. 
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DITK£  OF  WHABTON  TO  JAMES. 
{Extract.) 

Parma,  May  21,  1728. 

Tb«  transport  I  felt  at  the  sight  of  yonr  Majesty  prevented  me  from  recollecting  many 
things  which  I  had  proposed  to  have  humbly  laid  before  you ;  most  of  which  were  ren- 
dered useless  by  your  Majesty's  gracions  manner  of  receiving  me. 

Your  Majesty's  goodness  in  writing  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  will, 
I  hope,  screen  me  from  the  reflections  which  will  be  cast  upon  me  by  5ome  gentlemen 
who  brand  my  zeal  with  the  name  of  madness,  and  adorn  their  own  indolence  with  the 
pompous  title  of  discretion ;  and  who,  without  your  Majesty's  gracious  interposition,  will 
never  comprehend  that  obedience  is  true  loyalty. 


BISHOP  ATTERBTJBY  TO  JAMES. 

Paris,  Nov,  12,  1731. 

I  HAVE  been  obliged  to  write  and  print  the  Paper  enclosed,  partly  for  reasons  specified 
in  the  Paper  itself;  and  partly  at  the  desire  of  some  friends  in  England ;  which  I  comply 
with  the  more  readily,  as  it  gave  me  an  occasion  of  doing  some  little  justice  to  the  memory 
of  that  great  and  good  man,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  j  equally  eminent  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Crown,  and  his  ill  usage  on  that  very  account. 

Whilst  I  was  justifying  his  History,  I  own  myself  to  have  been  tempted  to  say  some- 
what likewise  in  defence  of  his  character  and  conduct,  particularly  as  to  the  aspersion 
with  which  he  has  been  loaded  of  advising  King  Charles  II.  to  gain  his  enemies  and 
neglect  his  friends.  A  fatal  advice  I  which  he  certainly  never  gave,  though  he  smarted 
under  the  effects  of  it,  and  was  sacrificed  by  his  Master  to  pf^ase  those  who  were  not 
afterwards  found  to  be  of  any  great  importance  to  his  service.  But  I  considered  the  ill 
use  that  might  be  made  of  such  an  apology,  and  therefore  declined  it. 

You  may  perhaps  not  have  heard.  Sir,  tliat  what  happened  to  my  Lord  Clarendon, 
was  the  first  instance  in  the  English  story  of  banishing  any  person  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment wherein  a  clause  was  expressly  inserted,  to  jiiake  all  correspondence  with  him 
penal,  even  to  death.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  am  the  second  instance  of  a  subject  so 
treated ;  and  may  perhaps  be  the  last,  since  even  tlie  inflictors  of  such  cruelties  seem  now 
to  be  a*weary  and  ashamed  of  them. 

Having  the  honour  to  be  like  him,  as  I  am,  in  my  sufiTerings,  I  wish  I  could  have  been 
like  him  too  in  my  services ;  but  that  has  not  been  in  my  power.  I  can  indeed  die  in  exile, 
asserting  the  Royal  cause  as  he  did;  but  I  see  not  what  other  way  is  now  lef\  me  of  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  it. 

May  wisdom  govern  and  success  attend  all  your  counsels ! 

I  am,  &c. 

F.  Rorpsar. 


BISHOP  ATTERBUBY  TO  MR.  HAY  (LORD  INVERNESS),  ON  HIS  ABJURATION  OF 
THE  PROTESTANT  FAITH. 

(This  letter  has  no  date,  but  is  endorsed  "  March  3. 1733."  the  day  it  was  received,  and  must  have 
been  written  very  shortly  before  Aiterbury^s  deaih  (Feb.  15),  so  that,  in  all  probability,  ii  was  the 
last  letter  composed  by  that  highly  gif\ed  man.  In  the  first  edition  of  my  second  volume,  I  merely 
alluded  to  this  letter,  but  I  found  that  it  was  qaite  unknown  to  many  of  my  readers,  it  beiii^ 
only  printed  in  a  fly-leaf  prefixed  to  the  third  volume  of  Atterbury's  Correspondence,  and  not  inserted 
in  all  the  copies  of  that  publication.    I  was  therefore  induced  to  reprint  it.] 

Mt  Loud, 

About  the  beginning  of  December  last  I  wrote  to  your  Lordship,  and  sent  yon  a  paper 
which  I  had  lately  printed  here.*  To  that  letter,  though  your  Lordship  used  to  answer 
all  mine  without  delay,  I  had  no  manner  of  return.    I  heard,  indeed,  soon  after  I  had 


•  VIndicatton  of  Lord  Clarendon*!  Editors. 
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written  to  you,  of  what  had  happened  on  St  Andrew's  day  last  at  Avignon,*  but  I  did 
not  think  a  change  of  religion  made  any  change  in  the  forms  of  civility ;  and  therefore  I 
still  wondered  at  your  silence.  Perhaps  a  reflection  on  your  not  having  consulted  me  in 
that  great  afiair,  though  J  was  the  only  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  on  this  side  the 
water,  might  make  you  very  shy  of  writing  to  me  on  any  other  account,  and  willing  to 
drop  the  correspondence.  You  may  remember,  my  Lord,  that  when  you  first  retired 
from  the  King  at  Pisa,  and  when  you  afterwards  left  Rome  and  went  to  Avignon ;  on 
both  these  occasions,  you  opened  to  me  by  letter  the  reasoif  of  your  conduct,  and  gave  me  an 
opportunity  by  that  means  of  expressing  my  thoughts  to  you,  in  the  manner  I  used  always 
to  do,  that  is,  frankly  and  without  reserve.  In  this  last  step,  my  Lord,  you  have  acted  far 
otherwise ;  and  yet  in  this  I  had  most  reason  to  expect  that  you  would  not  merely  have 
informed  me  of  what  had  passed,  but  even  consulted  me  before  you  took  your  full  and 
final  resolution.  My  character  and  course  of  studies  qualified  me  much  better  for  such  an 
application,  than  for  passing  my  judgment  in  matters  of  state  and  political  managements. 
If  your  Lordship  entertained  any  doubts  concerning  your  safety  in  that  religion  wherein 
you  had  been  bred,  I  might,  perhaps,  upon  your  proposing  them,  have  been  so  happy  as 
to  have  solved  tbem,  and  shown  you  that  whatever  reason  you  might  have,  as  to  this 
world,  for  quitting  the  communion  you  were  of,  you  had  none,  you  could  have  none,  as  to 
another. 

Since  you  were  not  pleased  to  give  me  an  occasion  of  wriung  to  you  at  this  time,  I 
have  determined  to  take  it,  and  to  pursue  my  former  method  of  telling  3rou  with  such 
plainness  as  perhaps  nobody  else  will,  what  the  world  says  of  your  late  conduct 

My  Lord,  they  who  speak  of  it  most  softly,  and  with  greatest  regard  to  your  Lordship, 
say  that  it  is  a  oowp  de  dhttpoir;  and  that  your  Lordship,  perceiving  the  prejudices  of  the 
King's  Protestant  subjects  to  run  high  against  you,  so  that  you  would  never  be  sufiiered 
to  be  about  his  person  and  in  the  secret  of  his  afiairs  with  their  consent,  was  resolved  to 
try  what  could  be  done  by  changing  sides,  and  whether  you  might  not,  at  the  long  ran» 
be  able  to  gain  by  one  party  what  you  had  lost  by  another.  They  represent  you  as 
thinking  the  King's  restoration  not  soon  likely  to  happen  ;  and  therefore  as  resolved,  since 
you  were  obliged  to  live  in  exile  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  to  make  the  best  of  your 
circumstances,  and  recommend  yourself,  as  much  as  you  could,  to  the  natives ;  that  so, 
if  his  cause  should  provtf  desperate  for  a  time,  you  might  find  your  way  beck  again  into 
his  service,  when  it  would  no  longer  be  reckoned  prejudicial  to  his  affiiirs.  And  they 
quote  some  words,  which  they  say  fell  from  your  Lordship,  to  this  purpose:  "That  since 
you  saw  nothing  was  likely  to  be  done  lor  the  King,  you  thought  it  high  time  to  take 
care  of  your  soul."  I  hope  in  God  they  belie  you,  since  it  gives  us,  who  are  at  a  distance 
from  the  secret  of  afiairs,  but  a  very  discouraging  prospect  of  the  King's  restoration,  of 
the  probability  or  improbability  of  which  you,  my  Lord,  must  be  allowed  a  more  compe- 
tent judge.  And  withal,  such  a  saying  carries  in  it  something  more  dishonourable  to  yoar 
Lordship,  since  it  implies,  that,  had  the  restoration  been  near  and  probable,  you  would 
not  have  troubled  your  head  about  matters  of  religion,  but  sufiered  your  soul  to  shift  for 
itself.  They  who  thus  interpret  your  last  step,  proceed  further,  and  say,  that  you  intended 
by  that  means,  if  you  could  not  find  your  way  again  into  the  general  and  open  managi^ 
ment  of  the  King's  afiairs,  at  least  to  have  that  part  of  them  attached  to  you,  which  related 
to  foreign  princes'  Courts,  to  whom  what  you  had  done  must  have  rendered  you  grate- 
ful: and  thus,  while  your  brother-in-law  should  have  the  care  of  the  domestic  corre- 
spondence, and  you  all  the  rest,  the  whole  would  have  run  in  proper  channels.  They 
afiirm,  that  even  upon  your  first  coming  back  to  the  King  from  Pisa,  there  was  a  general 
expectation  at  Rome,  encouraged  by  the  Court  of  Rome  itself,  that  you  would  then  have 
declared  yourself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  it  was  prevented  only  by  the  representa- 
tions made  at  that  time  to  your  disadvantage  from  the  King's  friends,  which  occasioned 
your  abrupt  retreat  to  Avignon :  and  tliey  suppose  some  private  audiences  you  had  at 
that  time  tended  to  this  point;  that  happened  then  to  lie  defeated,  and  the  declaration 
itself  was  postponed  to  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  This,  indeed,  clashes  a  little  with 
the  former  scheme  mentioned.  God  forbid  I  should  suppose  either  of  them !  I  do  not ; 
I  merely  relate  them,  and  having  done  so,  leave  it  to  your  Lordship  to  make  such  use 
of  them  as  you,  in  your  wisdom,  shall  judge  proper. 

There  are  others,  my  Lord,  that  reflect  on  your  conduct  still  more  unkindly,  and  put 
it  in  a  more  odious  light ;  there  are  those  (nor  are  they  few)  who  are  so  prejudiced 
against  you  as  to  suppose,  for  none  of  them  have  pretended  to  prove,  that  you  have  played 
the  same  game  as  my  Lord  Mar  did,  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Ministers  on 
the  other  side,  and  received  the  reward  of  it :  these  men  being,  as  they  are,  your  pro- 

<*  Lord  Inverness  renouncing  the  Protestant,  and  embracing  the  Boman  Catbolic  religioa. 
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fessed  enemiea,  stiok  not  to  tajf  that  since  yon  coald  not  any  longer  derive  merit  to  your- 
self from  your  management  near  the  King,  yon  were  resolved  to  do  as  much  mischief 
as  you  could  to  bis  affiurs  at  parting,  by  an  action  which  naturally  tended  to  raise,  in  the 
minds  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  such  disadvantageous  opinions  of  him  as  I  need  not 
explain,  such  as  of  all  others  will  have  the  greatest  influence  toward  hindering  bis  re- 
storation. They  consider  your  Lordship  as  one  tlmt  has  studied  your  master's  temper, 
and  perfectly  knows  it;  as  one  that  never  did  any  thing  but  what  you  judged  would  be 
per^tly  agreeable  to  him ;  nothing  but  with  his  privity  and  by  his  direction.  In  this 
light,  my  Lord,  when  they  see  what  you  have  lately  done,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  draw 
strange  inferences  from  it,  and  impute  to  your  Lordship  views  which  your  heart,  I  hope, 
abhors.  But  they  will  certainly  persist  in  that  way  of  thinking,  if  they  find  that  your 
Lordship  has  still  credit  with  the  King,  and  a  share  in  his  confidence ;  and  this,  even  at 
this  distance,  my  Lord,  will,  in  a  little  time,  appear  to  watchful  observers.  They  say  it 
is  a  sure  rule,  not  to  do  that  which  our  worst  enemies,  provided  they  are  wise  and  under- 
stand their  own  interest,  would  above  all  things  have  us  do;  and  yet  your  Lordship, they 
think,  has  acted  after  that  manner  on  the  present  occasion,  tliere  being  nothing  that  could 
either  gratify  your  enemies  more,  or  displease  your  friends  (such  T  mean,  as  are  also 
enemies  and  friends  to  the  Royal  cause),  than  the  step  you  have  taken  ;  and  they  will 
not  believe,  but  that  if  you  had  meant  the  King  as  well  as  you  ought  to  do,  this  single 
consiileration  would  have  restrained  you.  They  urge,  that  the  difiicnlties  into  which  the 
King  is  brought  by  this  means,  are  exceeding  great.  Let  him  be  ever  so  well  persuaded 
of  your  abilities,  integrity,  and  zeal ;  he  yet  cannot  make  a  free  use  of  them,  without  ex- 
citing new  jealousies,  on  very  tender  points,  and  in  very  honest  hearts,  where  one  would 
wish  that  they  might,  by  all  possible  means,  be  allayed.  Let  him  have  been  ever  so 
much  a  stranger  to  what  passed  at  Avignon  till  it  was  over,  he  cannot  yet  prudently 
declare  himself  on  that  head,  because  of  the  inconveniences  with  which  such  a  declara- 
tion, in  his  present  circumstances,  will  be  attended  on  the  one  side,  as  bis  total  silence 
will  be  liable  to  misconstructions  on  the  other :  every  way  this  afifair  will  perplex  him 
with  respect  to  the  different  interests  he  has  separately  to  manage.  Abroad,  if  he  were 
thought  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it  might  do  him  no  harm ;  at  home  it  certainly  will, 
and  there  his  great  interest  lies,  to  which  he  is,  above  all  others,  to  attend.  Nor  will  the 
judgment  be  passed  on  this  occasion  in  haste,  since  it  cannot  be  formed  on  any  thing 
now  given  out,  but  will  depend  on  future  facts  and  appearances. 

I  have  made  little  mention  all  this  while  of  what  your  Lordship  may  think  a  full 
answer  to  all  these  reflections  and  refinements,  that  you  have  followed  a  motion  of  con* 
science  in  what  you  have  done,  and  depended  on  that  for  your  justification.  It  may, 
my  Lord,  and  I  hope  will,  justi^  you  before  God,  if  you  sincerely  acted  on  that  prin- 
ciple ;  but  as  for  men,  the  misfortune  is  (and  I  b€>g  your  Lordship's  pardon  for  ventur- 
ing to  tell  you  so),  that  not  one  person  whom  I  have  seen  or  heard  of  will  allow  what 
you  have  done  to  be  the  efiect  of  conviction.  In  that  case,  they  say,  you  would  have 
proceeded  otherwise  than  merely  by  advising  with  those  into  whose  communion  you 
were  hastening;  especially  since  it  is  supposed  that  your  Lordship  has  not  spent  much 
tim6  in  qualifying  yourself  for  the  discussion  of  such  points,  by  a  perusal  of  books  of 
controversy.  Men,  they  say,  of  sincerity  and  truth,  are  often  kept  in  a  religion  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  without  enquiring  strictly  into  the  grounds  of  it ;  but  seldom 
any  man,  who  has  a  sense  of  piety  and  honour,  quits  a  religion  in  which  he  has  been 
educated,  without  carefully  considering  what  may  be  said  for  and  against  it.  Men, 
indeed,  may  be  sometimes  enlightened  and  convinced  of  all  at  once  by  an  over-ruling  im- 
pression from  above.  But,  as  these  cases  are  exceeding  rare,  so  I  need  not  tell  your 
Lordship  that  in  yours,  they  that  object  to  your  proceedings  are  by  no  means  disposed  to 
make  you  such  allowances.  They  think  that,  had  you  aimed  only  at  satisfying  your 
conscience,  you  might  have  done  what  you  did  in  a  more  private  manner,  and  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  it  in  secret,  without  giving  a  public  and  needless  alarm  ;  but,  when  you 
chose  St.  Andrew's  day  for  entering  on  the  work,  Christmas  day  for  completing  it,  and 
the  Pope's  Inquisitor  at  Avignon  to  receive  your  abjuration,  they  conclude  that  you 
intended  to  make  an  eclats  and  to  give  notice. to  all  the  world  of  your  embracing  a  dif- 
ferent communion ;  which  might  be  useful,  indeed,  with  regard  to  some  political  views, 
but  could  not  be  necessary  toward  satisfying  those  of  mere  conscience. 

These,  my  Lord,  are  the  refiections  which  have  been  made  in  various  conversations, 
wheip  I  was  present,  on  the  subject  of  what  lately  passed  at  Avignon.  Many  of  them 
cannot  be  more  unwelcome  to  you  than  they  are  to  me,  who  suffer  in  a  cause  which 
such  steps  are  far  from  promoting.  I  am  mortified,  my  Lord,  to  see  it  thus  go  back- 
ward, instead  of  forward,  and  have  a  right  to  express  my  own  free  sense  in  such  a  case, 
thottc^  I  have,  iu  this  letter,  chiefly  represented  the  sense  of  others ;  losers  most  have 
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leave  to  speak,  and,  therefore,  I  make  no  apology  for  the  fireedom  I  have  taken.  Ton 
seem  to  have  approved  it  on  other  occasions,  and  will  not,  I  hope,  blame  it  on  this,  when 
it  is  equally  intended  for  your  information  and  service.  At  the  distance  we  are  now, 
and  are  likely  to  continue,  I  know  not  how  to  offer  a  better  proof  of  the  regard  with 
which  I  am,  my  Lord,  &c. 

FB.RorFBv. 


LORD  CORNBURY  TO  JAM£S. 
(Exiraet.) 

Paris,  May  17,1733. 

Ufov  the  whole,  the  King's  cause  grows  stronger  in  England,  though  there  are  some 
very  unsteady  to  the  King's  advantage,  and  some  relations  of  the  King's  friends  who 
are  not  quite  just  to  the  King's  cause ;  but  I  think  the  Parliament  has  been  the  King's 
friend,  for  its  way  of  acting  has  brought  the  people  of  England  very  much  more  into  lus 
interest,  put  Walpole  to  great  straights,  quite  ruined  the  Duke  of  Hanovet  and  his  Govern- 
ment with  England,  and  at  the  same  time  taken  away  (which  I  am  afraid  were  raised) 
all  hopes  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  bis  few  friends  to  be  well  with  the  Court,  by  the 
means  of  Lord  Scarborough,  Lord  Chesterfield,  &c.  Lord  Carteret  and  his  set  will,  I 
dare  say,  be  determined  by  interest  any  where  but  by  Walpole;  and  when  they  find  the 
King  willing  to  be  friends,  I  guess  will  be  ready  to  embrace  it  when  they  can  very 
safely.  The  Whigs  are  in  a  great  rage,  and  of  twenty  minds  at  the  same  time.  The 
Tories  very  consistent,  and  know  their  own  mind,  though  they  have  differences  with 
some  of  the  King's  friends.  Mr.  Pulteney  has  done  every  thing  for  the  King's  service, 
in  all  appearances,  that  could  be  with  prudence,  and  some  think  rather  more.  So  that 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  tlie  King's  own  conduct  and  the  French  Ministry's  friendship 
will  effectually  provide  for  the  King's  Restoration. 

For  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  I  cannot  say  enough  to  do  her  justice. 

What  I  mentioned  once  before  permit  me  to  mention  again,  that  a  letter,  or  a  civil 
message,  though  in  the  strongest  terms,  with  an  eye  to  have  it  immediately  made  public, 
addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Hanover  and  his  Lady,  offering  them  safe  return  to  Hanover; 
expressing  that  the  King  has  been  proscribed  and  insulted,  yet  as  he  despised  that  treat- 
ment at  the  time,  so  he  abhors  it  now,  and  can  never  forget  what  becomes  him  as  a 
Prince,  even  to  those  who  have  never  considered  themselves  but  as  enemies;  I  think  it 
cannot  but  have  an  effect  very  much  for  the  King's  glory. 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM 

THE  STANHOPE  AND  HARDWICKE  PAPERS, 

AND  FROM 

COXE'S  COLLECTIONS. 


8ECRETART  STANHOPE  TO  LORD  TOWNSHEND. 

[Stanhope  Papers.} 

{Extract.) 

Du  Tachty  nor  U  canal  qui  mene  ^  Utrecht^  a  6irM  di 
Noveml>re,N.S.  1714. 
Mt  Lord, 
Js  VOU8  6cri8  en  Franyais  par  Tons  ^pargner  la  peine  de  faire  traduire  mes  lettres;* 
vous  saurez  done  que  nous  sommes  arrives  i  la  Haye  hier  au  matin,  et  en  sommes  partis 
ce  Boir  k  huit  heures.  Nous  avous  vu  le  Pensionnaire,  Mr.  Slingeland,  Mr.  Fagel,  Mr. 
Hop,  et  Mr.  Duvenvorde,et  avons  parl6  avec  toute  confidence  aux  trois  premiers.  Nous 
leur  avons  d^lar^  que  notre  commission  principale,  ou  plutdt  unique,  6tait  de  porter 
TEmpereur  k  oonclure  le  Trait^  de  la  Barriere  k  la  satisfaction  des  Etats,  afin  que  ces 
deux  puissances,  n  ayant  plus  rien  k  d^mdler  ensemble,  pussent  s'unir  tres-^troitement 
Tune  avec  I'autre,  et  toutes  deux  avec  le  Roi  notre  mahre,  pour  maintenir  la  paix  de 
TEurope  selon  les  tmit6s  d'Utrecht  et  de  Bade.  lis  nous  ont  tous  remercie  de  la  bont6 
que  le  Roi  a  de  s'int^resser  si  fort  dans  ce  qui  les  touche  de  si  pres  que  la  conclusion  de 
la  Barriere  et  ont  prom  is  en  termes  g^neraux  d'y  apporter  de  leur  cdt^  toute  sorte  de 
iacilit^s.  Mais  je  dois  vous  dire,  my  Lord,  que  la  France  a  6t^  si  industrieuse  k  semer 
des  bruits  que  I'Angleterre  voulait  les  engager  de  nouveau  dans  une  guerre,  que  nous 
les  avons  trouv^  fort  alarm^s  sur  ce  sujet:  il  est  vrai  que  les  personnes  que  je  vous  ai 
nomm^s  reoonnoissaient  assez  m^me  avant  notre  arriv^e  oombien  peu  de  fondement 
il  y  avait  pour  de  pareils  bruits,  mais  les  peuples  dans  ces  provinces  n  en  ont  ^t^  que 
trop  susceptibles ;  et  cela  rend  le  Gouvernement  extrdraement  timide,  si  bien  qnk  peine 
osentils  parler  d'aucune  nouvelle  alliance,  quoique  purement  defensive.  lis  oonvien- 
nent  tous  qu'une  alliance  defensive  entre  I'Empereur,  le  Roi  et  leur  Etat  est  Tunique 
moyen  d'assnrer  la  paix  et  d'emp^her  une  guerre,  quHls  craignent  tant,  et  cependant  ils 
croient  qu'il  faut  prendre  des  grandes  precautions  pour  y  disposer  leurs  provinces,  tant 
leur  a-tou  fait  peur  d'aucun  engagement  nouveau.  Nous  avous  t^h^  de  reconnohre 
s'ils  avaient  quel  que  soup^on  que  la  Cour  de  Vienne  songe  k  Changer  les  Pays  Bas 
oontre  la  Baviere,  mais  ils  paraissent  fort  tranquilles  li-dessus.  lis  paraissent  plus  alarra^ 
sur  les  instances  rSit^r^es,  et  faites  en  dernier  lieu  aujourd'bui  m^e  par  le  Ministre  de 
TEmpereur,  pour  que  cinq  ou  six  mille  hommes  des  troupes  de  TEmpereur,  qui  sontdans 
les  environs  d'Aix  et  de  Cologne,  puissent  entrer  dans  les  Pays  Bas,  et  occuper  non 
leulement  les  ]>uch^  de  Luxembourg  et  de  Limbourg,  mais  aussi  s'^tablir  sur  le  Damer 
avant  que  la  Convention  de  la  Barriere  soil  oonclue.    lis  m'ont  fort  press^  l^-dessus  de 

•  I  must  remind  the  readar  that  George  the  First  understood  no  English;  and  that,  therefore,  all 
the  despatches  to  be  laid  before  him  were  written  in  French. 
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faire  des  instances  k  la  Conr  de  Vienne  pour  faire  sospendre  ane  pareille  itelution,  ce 
que  j*ai  prom  is  de  faire;  mais  quand  je  les  ai  press^  d'y  apporter  de  leur  cdte  des  fa- 
cilit6s  en  mod^rant  leurs  demandes,  et  en  ofirant  de  leur  cdt6  k  TEmpereur  de  feireavec 
sa  Majest^  une  alliance  defensive,  ils  m'ont  renvoy^  quant  au  premier  point  aux  instru^ 
lions  qu'ils  enveriaient  k  leur  ministre  k  Vienne,  api^  qu'ils  auraient  oonf(&r^  de  nou- 
veau  sur  Tultimatum  de  leurs  pretentions. 

Quant  k  Tautre  point  qu'on  leur  a  touch6,  sayoir,  ce  qu*on  pourrait  dire  k  Vienne  si 
cette  Cour  demandait  qu'ils  fissent  une  alliance  defensive,  cbacun  en  particulier  a  M 
plus  embarrass^  d'y  r^pondre,  personne  n  osant  prendre  la  moindre  chose  sur  soL  lis 
souhaiteraiept  tons  que  la  Trait6  de  Barriere  se  put  conclure  avant  qu'on  les  presse  sur 
Tautre  point;  et  donnent  tout  lieu  d'esp^rer  que  dans  ce  cas-lii  il  leur  serait  plus  ais^  de 
porter  leurs  provinces  k  y  consentir,  et  conviennent  tons  que  c^est  le  seul  moyen  efficaoe 
pour  maintenir  la  tranquillity  en  Europe.  On  a  eu  beau  leur  dire  que  le  motif  le  plus 
puissant  pour  engager  la  Cour  de  Vienne  k  se  rendre  raisonnable  sur  la  Barriere  serait 
de  lui  ofirlr  cette  alliance  qu'ils  conviennent  eux-mdmes  leur  dtre  si  n^cessaire :  ils  ne 
sauraient  se  r^udre  k  le  faire  de  bonne  gr&ce,  et  dans  une  oonjoncture  qui  leur  en  ferait 
tirer  advantage  par  rapport  k  leur  Barriere.  Voil^  my  Lord,  ce  que  j'ai  pu  d^couvrir 
de  leur  dispositions  dains  deux  jours,  et  mon  sentiment  en  pen  de  mots  se  r^uit  k  ceci; 
que  si  on  ne  les  aide  pas  k  faire  leurs  propres  affaires,  ils  ne  les  feront  jamais,  car  il  n^ 
a  personne  parmi  eux  qui  ose  rien  prendre  sur  soL  Mais  ils  ont  une  grande  confiance 
dans  le  Roi,  et  pourvu  que  sa  Majest^  veuille  bien  se  donner  la  peine  et  avoir  la  patience 
de  les  dirlger,  je  crois  qu'il  leur  fera  faire  tout  ce  qu'il  voudra.  Le  Pensionnaire  ma 
paru  fort  souhaiter  que  le  Roi  y  ait  un  ministre  accr^dit^  et  de  confiance.  Je  dots  aussi 
Tous  dire,  my  Lord,  qu'ils  se  plaignent  fort  de  Mr.  Laws  k  An  vers,  et  desirent  extrtee* 
ment  qu'il  soit  employ^  partout  ailleurs  plutot  que  1^;  j'ai  promis  de  vous  le  marquer. 

M.  le  Due  d'Ossune  ettous  leaministres  Strangers  nous  sont  venus  voir,  hormis  I'am- 
bessadeur  de  France.  M.  Le  Due  d'Ossune  m'a  fait  beauooup  d'honn^tet^s,  et  parah 
eouhaiter  beaucoup  une  bonne  am iti^  entre  nos  maftres.  Je  lui  ai  repondu  le  mieux  que 
j'ai  pu  dans  le  m4me  sens.     Je  crois  vous  avoir  assez  ennuy^  pour  une  fois,  et  suis,  &c. 


8EGB£TASY  BTAN^OPE  TO  LORD  T0WN8HEND. 

J  Vi£tme,  n  13-24,  Nov.  1714. 
Mt  Lobd, 
Nous  sommes  arriv^  ici  Vonzierae  au  matin.  J'ai  demand^  audieyce  ce  m^e  jour 
de  I'Empereur  et  des  trois  Imperatrices :  elle  m'a  ^t^  accord^  avec  des  marques  de 
distinction  pen  ordinaires,  k  ce  qu'on  dit  J  ai  ^t^  plus  d'une  demie-heure  aupres  de 
TEmpereur,  qui  a  pr^venu  le  compliment  que  je  lui  allais  faire  en  m'embrassant,  et  en 
t^moignant  une  joie  tres  grande  de  cette  marque  que  le  Roi  lui  donnait  de  son  amitie.  Apres 
avoir  repondu  le  mieux  que  j'ai  pu  ^  toutes  les  expressions  obligeantes  de  S.  M.  L,  je 
lui  ai  expos^  le  d^sir  tres  sincere  du  Roi  mon  maitre  de  s'unir  tres  ^troitement  aveo  S. 
M.  pour  maintenir  la  paix  en  Europe ;  que  la  conduite  pass^  et  pr^nte  de  la  Cour  de 
France  faisait  assez  connaitre  Tunique  moyen  pour  assurer  le  repos  k  I'Europe  en 
general,  et  k  chacune  des  puissances  qui  ont  en  dernier  lieu  fait  la  paix  avec  elle ;  que 
I'observation  et  I'ex^ution  de  leur  Uait^  respectifs  serait  une  liaison  entre  lesdites 
puissances,  qui  fit  connaltie  k  la  France  qu'elle  ne  pourrait  violer  ses  traites  avec  une 
puissance  sans  s'exposer  au  ressentimcnt  de  toutes ;  que,  pour  former  une  telle  union  de 
mesures  et  d'int^rdts  ii  6tait  fort  k  souhaiter,  que  Taflaire  des  Pays  Bas  fut  r^l^  avec 
les  HoUandais,  de  maniere  que  la  Hollander  n'ayant  plus  rien  k  demdler  avec  cette  Coor, 
pdt  aussi  s'unir  tres  ^troitemement  avec  elle  et  avec  le  Roi  mon  maitre ;  qu'une  bonne 
et  prompta  conclusion  de  ce  Trait^  de  Barriere  est  d  autant  plus  n^ssaire,  que  tout 
delai  ne  fournira  que  trop  d'occasion  k  la  France  k  faire  de  nouvelles  brouiUeries ;  qu'il 
n'y  a  que  trop  de  personnes  en  Holiande  susceptibles  de  mauvaises  impressions ;  que  la 
France  voudrait  les  suggerer ;  que  le  ministre  de  cette  Cour  en  Holiande,  atientif  k  pto- 
fiter  de  tout,  parcourait  Amsterdam  et  toutes  les  autres  villes,  pour  semer  des  jalousies 
oontre  la  Maison  d'Autriche  et  contre  I'Angleterre,  comme  si  on  voulaitd'abord  replonger 
leur  ^tat  dans  une  nouvelle  guerre;  qu'il  leur  offrait  une  alliance  telle  qu'ils  pourraient 
souhaiter  avec  le  Roi  son  maitre ;  que  si,  dans  ie  temps  que  la  France  leur  faisait  toute 
sorte  d'avance,  I'Empereur  se  roidissait  trop  k  leur  ^gard,  il  serait  fort  4  craindre  que 
les  mal  intentionn^  n'en  profitassent.  Je  me  suis  6tendu  sur  ces  considerations  et 
plusieures  autres  avec  toute  la  force  qu'il  m'a  M  possible,  et  sourtout  j'ai  tftch^  d'inoul- 
quer  que  la  garde  d'une  place  de  plus  ou  de  moins  daxu  let  Pays  Bas,  ou  un  reveno  da 
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4  ou  500,000  de  plus  oa  de  moins,  que  ponrmit  avoir  I'Empereor  en  se  xoidiasant, 
n'^uivalent  en  aucune  maniere  aux  avantages  que  retirerait  S.  M.  L  de  la  sincere 
amiti^  et  bonne  intelligence  qui  s'ensoivmit  n^cessaireraent  entre  ces  trois  Puissanoes ; 
que  le  Roi,  quoique  garand  d'un  Trait^  de  Barridre  avec  la  Hollande,  emploierait  touf  see 
offices  aupres  de  cette  lUpublique  pour  la  porter  k  ae  rel&cher  de  son  c6t^ ;  que  S.  M. 
se  flattait  aussi  que  I'Empereur,  oonnaissant  le  d^ir  sincere  qu'a  le  Roi  d'avanoer  en 
toute  occasion  les  intirdts  de  S.  AL  I^  Toudrait  aussi  poor  le  bien  du  public,  et  pour  r^ 
lablir  parfaitement  cette  entiere  coniiance  qui  est  si  n^oessaire  entre  ces  trois  Puissances, 
y  apporter  des  facility.  L'Empereur  a  r^pondu  de  la  maniere  du  monde  la  plus 
obligeante  sur  ces  avances  du  Roi,  et  a  t^oigo^  une  en  vie  tres  forte  de  s'allier  le  plus 
fi>rtementque  faire  se  pourrait  avec  S.  M. ;  pour  la  HoUande  il  a  paru  n'en  dtre  pas  trop  ' 
content,  mais  est  oonvenn  oependant  qu'il  est  n^cessaire  de  la  manager,  et  a  d^clar^  qu'il 
aura  dans  cette  affaire  beaucoup  d'^gards  pour  Tentremise  du  Roi.  Il  m*a  fait  Thonnear 
de  roe  dire  que  je  pourrais  m'adresser  directement  k  lui  aussi  sou  vent  que  je  voudrais, 
pendant  mon  s^jour  ici,  pour  parler  plus  en  details ;  qu^aussi  je  devrais  parler  au  Prince 
Eugene ;  ce  que  je  n'ai  pu  faire  que  hier  Tapres  midi  avec  my  Lord  Cobham.  Monsieur 
le  Prince  a  commence  par  nous  dire  que  nous  aurions  peut<^tre  entendu  des  bruits  qui 
s'^taient  r^pandus  avec  industrie,  comme  si  aux  conferences  de  Rastadt  et  de  Bade  on 
^tait  entr6  dans  des  autres  engagements  que  ceux  qui  sont  publics :  il  nous  a  assur^  que 
ni  I'Empereur  aurait  ^t^  capable  d'ordonner  rien  de  pareil,  ni  lui  d^ex^uter  de  pareils 
ordres ;  que,  v^ritabiement,  par  le  traii^  qui  est  publi^  on  est  en  liberty  de  faire  des 
Changes  avec  TElecteur  de  Bavi^re.  Apres  ce  d^but  nous  lui  avons  dit  ^-peu-pres  les 
m^meschoses  que  j'avais  auparavant  oppos^  ii  I'Empereur ;  nous  Tavons  trouv^  fort 
irrit^  centre  les  Hollandais,  et  fort  outr^  de  leurs  derni^res  propositions,  jusques-14  qu'il 
s'est  d^clar^  de  ne  vouloir  jamais  conseiller  k  TEmpereur  d^aocepter  les  Pays  Bas  k  des 
pareilles  conditions ;  que  les  Pays  Bas  importaient  pen  ou  k  TEmpereur  ou  k  TEmpire ; 
qu'ils  seraient  tou jours  k  charge  k  TEmpereur,  et  que,  s'il  les  acceptait,  c'^tait  plutdt  le 
bien  de  ses  anciens  alli^  que  le  sien  propre ;  que  Ton  p<iuvait  traiter  avec  TElectenr  de 
Bavidre  pour  ce  qui  ^tait  plus  k  leur  oonvenance,  et  qu'il  ne  niait  point  que  tant  k  Bade 
que  depuis  TElecteur  leur  faisait  parler.  Vons  jugerez  bien,  my  Lord,  que  notre  sur- 
prise futtresgrande  d^entendrede  pareils  propos ;  .nous  le  t^oign&mes  au  Prince,  qui  n'a 
pas  laiss^  de  paraitre  fort  piqu^  centre  la  Hollande,  et  quand  nous  lui  avons  dit  qu'jl  ne 
fallait  point  regarder  leurs  dernieres  demandes  comme  des  conditions  qu'enx-mdmes 
esp^raient  de  pouvoir  obtenir,  qull  fallait  leur  en  faire d'ici  qui  fussent  raisonnables,  que 
le  Roi  emploierait  tout  le  cr^it  qu'il  peut  avoir  aupres  des  Etats,  pour  les  porter  i  se 
oontenter  de  ce  qui  serait  raisonnable,*  et  qu'une  place  de  plus  ou  de  moins,  ou  quelques 
oentaines  de  mille  florins  de  plus  n*importaient  point  k  I'Empereur  k  beaucoup  pr^  ce 
que  lui  importerait  Tamiti^  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  des  Etats,  et  une  liaison  tres  ^troita 
avec  ces  puissances,  pour  s'assurer  r^proqueraent  les  unes  aux  autres  une  observation 
des  trait^  faits,  en  dernier  lieu,  quand,  dis-je,  que  nous  lui  avons  all^^  ces  raisons,  je 
vous  avoue  qu'il  m^a  paru  y  faire  beaucoup  moins  d'attention  que  nous  esp^rions: 
oependant,  quand  on  a  dit  que  si  on  veut  finir  cette  aflbire,  il  faut  s^ouvrir  sur  les  con* 
ditions  que  TEmpereur  voudrait  accorder,  du  moins  s  en  ouvrir  k  nous,  il  a  paru  s'en 
tenir  aux  dernieres  propositions  donnas  par  le  Comte  de  Konigseck.  Vous  voyez,  my 
Lord,  quelles  sont  les  dispositions  ici,  et  par  une  lettre  que  j'ai  re9ue  aujourd*hui  de  M. 
de  Clingrave,  j'apprends  que  les  espriis  sont  fort  aigris  en  Hollande.  Nous  avons 
oependant  sond^  M.  de  Prince  sur  le  plan  dont  M.  Slingeland  m'avait  parl^  et  il  s'est 
d'abord  revir^  sur  Dendermonde,  Venlo,  et  les  forts  sur  TEscaut  comme  n'^tant  point 
fbrtifi^  contre  la  France :  quant  aux  places  qui  le  sont,  il  a  dit  qu'on  ne  romprait  point 
pour  une  place  de  plus  ou  de-  moins.  Et  quant  au  revenu  du  pays  conquis,  et  au  r^le* 
ment  des  troupes,  dont  on  ^tait  convenu  avec  I'Electeur  de  Bavidre  apres  la  demi^re 
paix,  il  a  dit  qu'il  en  parlerait  k  TEmpereur.  Cependant,  my  Lord,  nous  avons  sugg^r^ 
oela  seulement  comme  notre  pens^  paniculi^re,  et  vous  ne  devez  point  craindre  que 
nous  nous  avancions  trop  ou  engagions  le  Roi  a  quoique  ce  soit:  tout  ce  que  jp  t&cberai  de 
fiiire  ici  sera  de  voir  jusqu'ou  ils  voudront  se  relftcher,  et  k  mon  retour  en  Hollande  j'en 
userai  de  m^roe  avec  les  Hollandais,  si  bien  que  je  oours  risque  de  ne  pas  trop  obliger 
ni  les  uns  ni  les  autres,  tant  ils  paraissent  ^loign^  k  present  de  s'acoommoder.  Si  TEra- 
pereu^,  sur  ce  que  j'ai  eu  Thonneur  de  lui  dbe,  juge  qu'une  alliance  avec  le  Roi  et  la 
Hollande  lui  convienne,  je  ferai  en  sorte  que  TEmpereur  enverra  au  Roi  pour  en  fiure 
la  proposition,  et  on  en  r^lera  les  conditions  chez  vous:  cependant,  perraettez-raoi  de 
▼ous  dire,  my  Lord,  qu'il  faudra  que  je  leur  fasse  esp^er  que  dans  I'alliance  defensive 
que  Ton  pourra  faire  avec  eux,  les  ^tats  qu'ils  poss^ent  actuellement  en  Italie  seront 
compris ;  sans  cela  je  vous  r^ponds  qu'ils  n'aurontrien  k  faire  avec  nous :  et  Dieu  veuille 
qu'en  leur  accordant  oe  point-liL,  on  puisee  les  porter  k  un  aooommodement  raisonnable 
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tor  laB^riere.    Je  voas  en  dlrai  davantage  par  le  premier  ordinaire,  et,  en  attendant,  je 
suis,  &c. 

4 


EECBETARY  STANHOPE  TO  LOBD  TOWNSHUn). 

Ji  Vvnmi,  ceSDec.  1714,N.  S. 
Mt  Lord, 
Jx  compte  do  pouvoir  portir  d4ci  en  huit  jours,  et  j'espere  que  je  n  aurai  pas  lien  de 
me  repentir  d'y  dtre  venu.  L'Empereur  est  afisilr^ment.tres  bien  dispose,  et  quoique  la 
plus  part  de  ses  ministres  aient  pris  a  tache  de  I'aigrir  coutre  les  Hollandais,  ce  que  plo- 
sieurs  auront  fait,  par  des  vues  particulieres  de  conserver  les  terres  qu'on  leur  avait 
donnas  en  Baviere,  Sa  Majesty,  nonobstant  tous  les  artifices  dont  on  s'est  servi  pour  lui 
laire  enyisager  ce  troc  des  Pays  Bas  contre  la  Baviere  comme  avantageux,  ne  laisse  pas 
de  reoonnaftre  ses  y^ritables  int^r^ts,  et  je  me  flatie,  qu'^tant  d^termin^  k  conserver  les 
Pays  Bas,  par  la  raison  que  oes  provinces  sont  les  liens  et  le  nceud  qui  doivent  Tunir 
d'int^rSt  avec  nous  et  avec  la  Hollande,  il  voudra  bien  aussi  oonclure  le  traii^  de  Bor- 
liere  de  fafon  qu'il  ne  reste  point  d^aigreur  entre  lui  et  les  Hollandais.  J'espere  de  pou- 
voir par  le  premier  ordinaire  vous  mauder  quelque  chose  de  plus  precis;  en  attendant,  je 
i»uis,&c. 


JJOBJ)  LOVAT  TO  SEGRETABY  STANHOPE. 

Invema9f  December  1,  1715. 
MoirsixuB, 

-  PxBMXTTXB  moi  dans  oe  pays  da  nord  de  remerder  Votre  Excellence  des  bont^ 
qu'Elte  a  eu  pour  moi  dans  mes  malheurs  k  Londres.  J*en  serai  toute  ma  vie  tres  n^ 
oonnaissant ;  et  o'est  avec  joie  que  je  suis  en  ^at  d'assurer  Votre  Excellence  que  mes 
amis  n'ont  rien  promis  pour  moi  que  je  n'ai  prouv^  par  mes  actions  depuis  que  je  suls 
dans  oe  pays.  Les  Ennemis  rebelles  ^taient  les  maitres  par  tout  dans  oe  pays  lorsqoe 
j'ai  arriv^  avec  Mr.  Forbes.  Sitdt  que  j'ai  pris  les  armes  avec  une  poign^  de  raonde, 
i*ai  eu  le  booheur  de  obasser  Keppoch  et  ses  Macdonalds,  qui  venaient  renforcer  les 
fiebelles,  alors  mattres  de  cette  ville,  que  j'ai  serr^  de  si  pres  que  les  Rebelles  Tabaa 
donn^rent  par  mer;  et  j'ai  oontribue  avec  les'amis  du  Roi  de  mettre  les  pays  voisins 
sous  I'ob^issanoe  du  RoL  Mes  gens,  qui  ^talent  men^  par  une  force  ouverte  au  camp  de 
my  Lord  Mar,  par  Mackenzie  de  Fraserdale,  qui  usnrpait  mon  pays,  deserterent  tous  sitdt 
qu'ils  surent  que  j'^tais  dans  mon  pays  j  et  cette  desertion  de  mes  gens  causa  une  plus 
grande  dans  le  camp  de  my  Lord  Mar.-  Et  Fraserdale,  se  voyant  sans  battaillon,  quitta 
da  honte  le  camp  des  Rebelles,  et  pretend  pr^ntement  obtenii  sa  grace  par  my  Lord 
Athol,  qui  joue  visiUement  des  deux  mains.  Mais  si  le  Roi  pardonne  un  si  violent  rebelle 
que  Fraserdale,  tous  les  amis  du  Roi  dans  ce  pays  mettront  aasur6ment  les  armes  baa. 
Ainsi  j'esp^re  que  Votre  Excellence,  qui  oonnait  le  zele  de  my  Lord  Sutherland,  de  Mt, 
Monro,  et  de  Mr.  Forbes,  avec  qui  j'agis,  previendra  les  solicitatious  dangereuses  qu'on 
pourra  faire  en  favour  de  ce  Rebelle;  et  je  supplie  Votre  Excellence  de  me  prot^ei^ 
puisque  mes  actions  ont  assez  manifest^  mon  zele  pour  le  service  du  RoL  Et  rose 
dire  que  la  Cour  ne  sauroit  rien  fiiire  de  mieux  dans  le  nord  d'Eoosse  pour  les  inter^ 
da  Roi  que  de  me  soutenir  et  ma  tribu ;  et  Votre  Excellence  me  trouvera  tou jours  avec 
tm  OGBur  plain  de  reconnoissance,  et  avec  un  profond  respect,  &c. 


LOBD  TOWNSHENB  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  ABOTLB. 

[Coxe  Papers,  vol.  IxxL  p.  40.] 

WkUehaU^Jamiary  10, 1716. 
My  LoKD, 
I  ▲M  to  acknowledge  your  Graoe*s  of  the  3d,  which  I  have  laid  before  the  King,  who 
was  very  much  surprised  to  find  your  Grace  attribute  the  oontinaance  of  the  rebellion  «> 
the  orders  his  Majesty  has  thought  fit  to  send  you,  as  not  having  given  yoa  sofficieat 
powers,  till  you  received  mine  of  the  27th  past 
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His  Majesty  was,  from  the  beginning  of  this  rebellion,  of  an  opinion,  that  he  oould 
not  either  in  honour  p»  conscience  go  into  any  measures  in  relation  to  the  rebels,  but  such 
as  would  effectually  secure  the  fhture  peace  and  quiet  of  his  faithful  subjects ;  and  your 
Grace  was  therefore  empowered  by  your  instructions,  which  were  drawn,  as  you  must 
well  remember,  by  yourself,  to  give  assurances  of  his  Majesty's  mercy  and  favour  to 
such  only  as  should,  by  submitting  themselves -to  his  Majesty,  and  by  making  early  dis* 
ooveries,  or  doing  some  other  signal  services,  merit  them.  His  Majesty  has  since  several 
times  repeated  these  orders  to  your  Grace,  that  before  any  of  the  rebels  could  expect  to 
find  favour,  they  should  surrender  themselves  to  your  Grace ;  and  my  letter  of  the  27th 
December  can  be  understood  in  no  otlier  sense ;  and  his  Majesty,  having  received  all 
your  Grace's  letters,  cannot  find  in  them  any  one  instance,  where  any  of  the  rebels  have 
offered  to  comply  with  those  terms,  except  the  Lord  Rollo  and  Master  of  Sinclair. 

His  Majesty  observes  that  the  offers  which  have  been  made  by  Mar,  Huntly,  and 
others,  have  been  made  only  to  separate  themselves  from  the  body  of  the  rebels,  without 
any  offer  of  coming  to  your  Grace,  and  bringing  their  followers  with  them,  or  making 
any  discovery.  As  to  the  Lord  Rollo  and  Master  of  Sinclair,  though  your  Grace  in  your 
letter  of  the  30tfa  November  mentions  their  offering  to  join  your  Grace  with  the  Fife 
squadron,  yet,  besides  that,  in  your  preceding  letter,  which  was  of  the  27th,  and  to  which 
I  gave  a  return  by  mine  of  the  6th  of  December,  your  Grace  only  speaks  of  their  offering 
to  separate  themselves  fiom  the  rest  of  the  rebels.  His  Majesty  would  have  thought  it 
▼eiy  hard,  that  these  persons  should  be  the  first  objects  of  his  Rojral  clemency,  who  had 
most  signalised  themselves  in  the  ravaging  and  destroying  of  their  country,  and  in  the 
harassing  and  pillaging  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects,  as  by  particular  advices  his  Ma« 
jesty  is  informed  the  Lord  Rollo  and  Master  of  Sinclair  did,  with  the  Fife  squadron,  and 
particularly  in  a  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  manner  against  the  Ei^rl  of  Rothes,  who, 
besides  his  being  one  of  the  first  and  best  families  of  the  kingdom,  has  at  this  time  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  singular  zeal  in  his  Majesty's  and  his  country's  service. 

Upon  the  whole,  his  Majesty  is  penuaded  that  your  Grace,  when  you  have  seriously 
reflected  on  and  considered  this  whole  transaction,  will  in  justice  rather  impute  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  this  rebellion  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  rebels,  or  to  some  other  cause,  than  to 
any  defect  in  his  orders  or  to  the  want  of  powers ;  and  since  they  have  put  the  nation 
to  such  vast  expense,  and  obliged  the  King  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  foreign  troops,  the 
greater  the  preparations  are  for  the  suppressing  of  this  rebellion,  the  less  reason  there  is 
for  listening  to  any  offers  of  the  rebels,  but  such  as  carry  with  them  evident  advantages 
to  his  Majesty's  service,  are  absolutely  consistent  with  the  honour  of  his  government, 
and  tending  to  its  future  quiet  and  security. 

My  Lortl,  if  in  my  letter  to  your  Grace  of  the  27th,  I  mentioned  that  project  sent  up 
by  Lieut.  General  Cadogan  as  bis,  it  was  because  it  was  transmitted  by  him  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Stanhope,  and  your  Grace  was  not  pleased,  in  your  two  first  letters  after  it  came,  to 
take  any  notice  of  it.  As  to  the  alterations  that  may  be  thought  necessary  to  make  in 
the  scheme,  his  Majesty  leaves  that  entirely  to  your  Grace,  not  doubting  but  they  will  be 
such  as  will  be  of  no  obstruction  to  the  execution  of  the  project,  and  the  attempting  the 
expedition  against  Perth ;  and  that  the  want  of  artillery,  by  reason  of  the  ships  being 
detained  by  contrary  winds,  may  be  as  well  supplied  as  possibly  may  be,  orders  are  sent 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  Berwick,  for  furnishing  your  Grace  with  what 
that  place  affords  of  cannon,  ball,  and  other  stores,  and  what  else  may  be  fit  for  them ; 
though,  if  the  frost  be  such  in  your  parts  as  it  is  here  at  present,  we  presume  your  Grac9 
will  have  little  occasion  for  them. 

Though  your  Grace  mentions  the  arrival  of  the  Pretender  as  not  absolutely  certain  in 
yours  of  the  3d,  which  is  the  last  I  have  received  from  you,  yet  from  all  our  advices 
from  France,  as  well  as  from  Scotland,  by  letters  of  the  5th,  the  King  has  no  reason  to 
doubt  but  that  he  is  landed  in  Scotland ;  I  am,  thereibre,  by  his  particular  command,  to 
let  you  know,  that  he  thinks  it  of  the  last  consequence  to  his  service  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  marching  to  the  enemy.  The  least  delay  of  that  kind  at  this  juncture  may  be 
dangerous,  and  grow  every  day,  as  your  Grace  most  justly  observes,  rqoxe  difficult 
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THE  BIY.  MR.  CHKTWODS  TO  SBCRETABT  STANHOPE. 

[Stanhope  pRpere.} 

£<MidK/ii««29,1716. 
Sib, 

GoiHe  out  of  town,  and  not  being  able  to  find  yon  tolerably  at  leisare,  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  give  you  some  aooount  of  the  state  of  York,  and  the  West  Riding,  of  which  I 
am  Archdeacon.  Seeing  whither  things  tended,  about  nine  months  before  the  decease 
of  the  late  Queen,  I  went  over  that  country,  and  pressed  upon  the  clergy,  and  very 
numerous  audiences  (for  I  seem  to  have  some  interest  there),  the  obligation  of  their 
oath  for  the  right  of  the  succession  in  the  Protestant  line :  afterwards,  I  directed  them 
to  preach  against  rebellron  and  riots,  and  sent  them  printed  papers  to  that  effect:  it 
had  good  success ;  and  his  Majesty  has  there,  I  am  persuaded,  a  considerable  body  of 
k>yal  and  dutiful  clergy.  All  things  continued  there  very  calm,  and  in  good  order.  Nor 
were  my  utmost  endeavours  wanting  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  where  I  continued 
many  months  for  that  purpose.  But  on  the  last  thanksgiving  day,  about  ten  at  night,  a 
hundred  rascally  felfows  got  together,  crying  out,  '^The  Church  and  Ormondl"  They 
were  soon  dispersed,  and  a  dozen  of  them  taken,  and  are  in  the  gaol  of  York.  Upon  their 
trial,  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that  they  were  set  on  by  Popish  emissaries,  which  have 
swarmed  in  town  and  country,  crying  up  the  Church,  in  order  to  ruin  it.  Hot-headed 
young  clergymen  have  been  very  much  in  fault;  but  those  of  weight  and  oonsideratkni, 
of  whom  I  know  a  considerable  number,  are  sensible  that  our  constitution  in  Church  and 
State  was  never  more  secure  than  in  his  Afajesty*s  reign.  I  take  leave  to  write  this  as 
a  sincere  and  honest  man ;  nor  did  I  ever  think  life  worth  a  lie.  Things  would  never 
have  come  to  this  pass  (and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  party  will  make  a  cam- 
paign of  despair,  as  they  have  made  one,  already,  of  vain  hopes),  if  the  number  had 
not  been  as  great  of  those  who  love  themselves  and  the  King,  as  of  those  who  love 
the  King  and  themselves.    This  is  a  mean  insulary  spiriL 

I  hope  the  Survey  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  which  the  late  Queen  told  me  she  had 
put  up  safe  in  the  Prince  of  Denmark's  closet,  is  now  in  his  Majesty's:  but  if  it  be  again 
stolen,  I  have  lost  my  money  and  my  pains ;  but,  having  done  my  best,  I  have  reason  to 
be  easy :  and  though  my  forefethers  were  the  most  ancient  barons  of  this  kingdom,  as  is 
pretty  generally  known,  I  am  pleased,  in  the  turn  of  fortune,  at  my  country  parsonage. 

I  am,  &IC; 


UB  MABECHAL  d'HUXELLES  TO  M.  IBEEYILUE. 
(^Extratt,) 

PariM,  k  3  Mai,  1717. 

Quoiavx  Ton  puisse  croire  avec  quelque  fondement  que  Monsieur  Stanhope  et  son 
parti  se  soutiendront  centre  les  attaques  que  ceuz  qui  leur  sont  oppos^  m^ditent  de  leur 
porter,  il  arrive  si  souvent  des  changemens  impr^vus  dans  le  Gouvernement  d'Angleterre, 
qu'ii  est  bon  de  se  manager  Element  avec  tout  parti ;  et  il  est  important  que  vous  con- 
tinuez  d'agir  sor  ces  prindpes  oomme  vous  Tavez  fait  jusqu^ik  pr^nt,  eu  rdservant, 
oependant,  les  ouvertures  et  la  confiance  sur  les  afiaires  dont  vous  dtes  charg^  pour  les 
ministres  r^goans,  et  particulierement  pour  Monsieur  Stanhope,  dont  le  crWt  peut  bean- 
oonp  oontribuer  au  maintien  de  I'union  ^tablie  par  le  trait^  d'alliance. 

It  est  bien  difficile  de  concevoir  quel  avantage  il  a  pr^tendu  tirer  pour  le  Roi  son 
ina£tre,  et  pour  lui-jn^me,  de  la  mani^re  dont  il  a  parl6  de  oe  trait^  au  Parleroent;  mals 
il  est  certain  que  rien  n'est  moins  propre  d  relever  le  merite  de  son  ouvrage  et  k  y  don- 
ner  une  opinion  de  stability,  que  de  supposer  que  Monsieur  le  Due  d'Orl^ans  n'y  est  entr^ 
que  par  la  consideration  de  ses  int^r^ts  particuliers,  et  centre  Pavis  des  chefs  et  de  touts 
la  nation  de  France :  il  pouvait  se  dispenser  de  fidre  une  supposition  aussi  d^nu^  de 
toute  vraisemblance,  et  qui  ne  pouvait  lui  attirer  que  les  reproches  qu'il  a  essny^  en 
cette  occasion. 

Non  seulement  S.  A.  R.  ne  s^est  point  d^termin^  par  la  consideration  de  ses  intMcsi 
mais  personne  n'ignore  que  tout  oeux  qui  ont  part  au  Gouvernement  de  la  nation  Fran- 
faise  en  general  desirent  le  maintien  du  repos  public,  et  sont  persuades  que  rien  ne  poo- 
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▼ait  y  oontriboer  plus  essentiellement  que  de  cimenteT  nne  itroite  intelligence,  telle 
qu'elle  est  ^tablie  entre  sa  Majeste  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  et  la  lUpublique  de  HoUande ; 
et  je  puis  vous  dire  qu'en  mon  particulier,  ayant  toujours  agi  sur  ces  principes,  je  oe  leg 
ai  jamais  vu  contredits  par  les  gens  sages.  Enfin,  si  les  int^rdts  de  M.  le  Due  d'Orl^ans 
se  trouvent  dans  le  trait^  d'allianoe,  Ton  peut  dire  avec  v^rit^  que  c'est  parcequ'ils  s'ao 
cordent  parfaitement  avec  ceux  du  Roi  et  de  I'^t,  et  qu'ils  y  sont  si  intimement  unis, 
que  Ton  peut  regarder  comme  une  mdme  chose  de  travailler  pour  le  bien  des  afiiiires  de 
sa  Majesty  et  pour  les  convenances  de  S.  A.  R. 

Monsieur  Stanhope  sait  m^rae  mienx  que  personne  combien  Elle  a  M  eloign^  d*en* 
trer  dans  les  ouvertures  qui  ont  6t^  faites  pour  un  trait6  avec  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  aussi 
longtems  qu'il  n'a  6t6  question  que  de  ses  int6r£ts  seuls,  et  que  la  n^gociation  a  M  sus- 
pendue  pendant  plus  de  six  mois  uniquement  sur  cette  difficult^.  L'on  peut  done  dire 
que  Monsieur  Stanhope  s'est  laiss^  entraf ner  k  sa  vivacit^  en  cette  occasion ;  et  je  vou9 
avoue  que  je  ne  serais  pas  f&ch^  que  vous  puissiez  trouver  dans  la  conversation  une  oc- 
casion de  traiter  cette  matiereavec  lui;  mais  il  faudraitqne  ce  fut  avec  tous  les  manage* 
mens  n^cessaires  pour  ne  pas  blesser  sa  d^licatesse,  en  lui  faisant  connaftre  seulement 
que  je  serais  bien  i)SU:h^  qu'il  pensftt  ce  que  Ton  pretend  .qu^il  a  dit  sur  ce  sujet 


EARL  OF  8TAIB  TO  BIB.   STANHOPE^  TIB8T  LORD  OP  THE  TBEASTJBT. 

{EsBLratt,) 

PanM,  My  7,  1717. 

I  niTD  the  general  bent  of  this  kingdom  is  against  us.  They  consider  ns  their  natnial 
and  their  necessary  enemies;  that  no  friendship  with  us  can  be  lasting  or  to  be  depended 
upon.  This  prejudice  prevails  with  a  good  many  of  the  ministers ;  and  having  taken 
their  impressions  in  the  time  of  the  last  King,  they  can  think  of  no  system  but  making 
alliances  to  get  the  better  of  the  Emperor.  1  have  endeavoured  as  much  as  I  could,  in 
proper  places,  to  show  the  weakness  of  these  notions.  I  think  I  have  convinced  Uie 
Regent and  my  doctrine  is  well  enforced  by  the  impossibility  there  is  of  his  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Crown  of  France  by  any  other  means  but  by  the  King's  friendship. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Mar  are  still  here.  I  told  the  Regent  the  house  in 
Versailles  where  the  Duke  of  Ormond  lived:  he  said  he  would  instantly  give  his  orders 
to  M.  d'Argenson  to  have  him  seized.  I  am  of  opinion  he  will  now  be  sent  away  in 
good  earnest 


LORD  BOLINaBROKE  TO  LORD  STANHOPE. 

ParUy  November  9,  1717. 
Mr  LoBD, 
Ths  assistance  of  one  in  joar  Lordship's  circumstances  to  a  man  who  is  unfortunatA 
enough  to  be  in  mine,  must  be  of  itself  a  great  satisfaction;  but  I  confess  to  you  that  I 
feel  another  which  enhances  the  first.  There  is  no  man  to  whom  I  would  be  more  will- 
ingly  obliged  than  to  your  Lordship.  If  you  can  reconcile  serving  me  to  the  present 
state  of  public  afiairs,  I  depend  on  your  friendship.  If  you  think  that  you  cannot,  I  will, 
however,  please  myself  with  the  thought  that  you  desired  to  have  done  it.  In  all  events, 
and  hi  every  situation  of  life,  I  shall  be,  with  the  utmost  truth,  my  Lord,  your  most  obe- 
diem  and  most  humble  servant, 

BoLIVflBBOKB. 


COLONEL  W.  STANHOPE  TO  LORD  STANHOPE. 

Madrid,  Jan.  10,  1718,  N.  & 
Mt  Lomn, 
NoTwiTHSTAHDnre  that  the  King  of  Spain's  health  grows  apparently  better  every  day, 
there  still  remains  a  deep  melancholy  constantly  preying  upon  his  spirits,  which  makes 
him  avoid  all  the  world,  excepting  at  his  lev^e,  and  then  he  never  speaks  a  single  word 
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to  «nj  mortal.  This  stnnge  melancholy,  together  with  his  aending  Ihr  his  confeMor 
sometimes  two  or  three  times  in  a  night,  gives  occasion  to  believe  that  the  indispodtioii 
of  his  body  is  not  the  only  cause  of  bis  uneasiness.  As  I  thought  it  might  be  of  conse- 
quence to  know  from  whence  it  proceeded,  I  have  done  every  thing  in  my  power  to 
come  at  the  knowledge  of  it;  and  am  informed,  by  what  I  think  a  very  good  hand, 
though  I  won't  presume  to  answer  fur  the  absolute  certainty  of  it,  that  his  conscience  is 
disturbed,  and  continually  alarms  him  with  frightful  apprehensions  of  his  being  answer- 
able for  the  miseries,  and  for  all  the  lives  that  shall  be  lost,  if  this  war  continues,  which 
he  looks  upon  himself  as  the  author  of.  Upon  this  occasion  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
acquaint  your  Lordship  with  an  afiair  of  no  consequence,  but  as  it  may  serve  in  some 
measure  to  support  this  opinion.  The  King's  confessor,  who  has  the  direction  of  the 
library,  having  several  times  given  me  leave  to  take  books  from  thence,  for  which  his 
name  was  always  set  down  as  if  they  were  for  himself,  about  ten  days  since  consented 
to  my  taking  Grotius  De  jure  BeUi  et  PaciSf  in  his  name,  as  usual ;  but  the  week  aAer  he 
sent  to  desire  I  would  return  that  book,  for  that  he  apprehended  it  might  be  a  disservice 
to  him,  in  this  juncture,  to  have  it  Apposed  that  he  was  reading  books  of  that  nature, 
which  might  give  occasion  to  have  it  believed  that  he  troubled  himself  more  with  state 
matters  than  he  desired  to  be  thought  to  do. 

If  what  I  have  mentioned  be  the  real  cause  of  the  King's  melancholy,  I  thought  I 
might  expect  to  find  some  alteration  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Cardinal  Alberoni,  and  for 
that  reason  went  to  see  him  last  night,  and  stayed  with  him  alone  an  hour  and  a  half. 
He  entered  very  freely  into  the  matter  of  the  present  negotiation,  and  several  times  re- 
peated that  the  King  of  Spain  sincerely  desired  to  see  a  peace  once  settled  upon  a  solid 
and  lasting  foundation ;  and  that  if  the  Emperor  was  equally  sincere,  the  mediators  would 
meet  with  but  very  few  difficulties ;  that  ihe  Catholic  King  did  not  enter  upon  this  war 
to  aggrandise  himself,  but  was  forced  into  it  by  the  continual  insults  he  daily  received 
from  the  Emperor;  and  in  particular  that  to  Mollnes,  at  Milan,  determined  him ;  that 
the  only  view  in  continuing  it  is  to  settle  a  balance  in  Italy:  and  though  he,  the  Caidioal, 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  Europe  that  part  of  Italy  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  Spain,  as  the  most  effectual  means  to  preserve  that  balance,  yet,  if  any  other 
way  can  be  found  out  to  answer  the  same  end,  the  King  will  readily  come  into  it.  Bat 
upon  my  alleging  to  him  that  the  guarantee  of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  as  proposed 
by  the  plan,  was  the  greatest  security  an  afiiiir  of  that  namre  could  admit  of,  especially 
when,  as  he  confessed  himself,  it  was  equally  all  their  interests  to  observe  it,  he  replied, 
that  they  had  but  too  lately  proofs  of  the  small  account  made  of  such  treaties,  by  the  ex- 
pense they  were  at  to  reduce  Barcelona  and  Majorca.  Upon  my  pressing  him  extremely 
to  open  to  me  in  some  measure  what  would  satisfy  the  King  of  Spain,  and  what  were 
the  objections  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  plan,  he  told  me  that,  as  to  what  related 
to  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Parma,  the  King  would  not  interest  himself  particularly 
in  tliat  afiair  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present  Duke,  but  would  leave  it  to  the  treaty ;  but  as 
ibr  the  dominions  of  Tuscany,  before  be  entered  into  any  treaty,  he  expected  to  have 
some  expiedient  found  out  more  effectual  than  guarantees  that  should  secure  these  coun- 
tries from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor;  and  if  that  was  onoe  offered,  it  would 
be  a  very  great  step  towards  his  receiving  the  other  parts  of  the  plan. 

I  am  sensible  I  have  taken  up  too  much  of  your  Lordship's  time  by  this  long  letter, 
fjad  will  not,  therefore,  increase  my  fault  by  endeavouring  to  excuse  it. 

lanij&c, 

W.  SrAnoFX. 

I  never  see  the  Cardinal  but  he  always  professes  the  very  great  esteem  and  reject  he 
has  for  your  Lordship,  and  desires  me  to  let  you  know  it. 


EABL  OF  STAIR  TO  LORD  STANHOPE. 

(Extract.) 

Paris,  January  23,  1718. 
Mb.  Pitltrvxt,  who  is  here,  condemns  Walpole  for  the  part  he  acts  in  joining  with 
the  Tories,  and  distressing  the  King's  service ;  and  declares  to  me  that,  if  he  had  been  in 
England,  he  would  most  heartily  have  concurred  with  the  King's  aeivkse  in  the  poinu 
that  have  been  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
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LOBB  STANHOPE  TO  THE  EABL  OF  8TAIB. 

London,  Jam.  23, 1718. 

Mt  liOKD, 

Wb  have  at  last  framed  oar  project  of  the  treaty  to  be  made,  which  will  be  delivered 
to  joar  Lordship  by  the  bearer,  M.  Schaub.  As  he  has  been  present  at  all  the  confer- 
ences we  have  bad, on  this  subject,  I  refer  your  Lordship  to  him  for  whatever  may  want 
explanation.  The  Regent  will  perceive  by  this  plan  how  careful  the  King  has  been,  la 
what  concerns  the  renunciation,  to  give  all  the  strength  possible  to  the  Regent's  title ;  tha 
same  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  Royal  Highness,  who  has  so  frequently  and  so  strongly 
represented  and  insisted,  that  his  honour,  and  even  his  security  in  France,  depend  upon 
its  appearing  to  the  world  that  in  this  treaty  he  shall  have  given  just  attention  to  the 
interests  of  King  Philip ;  these  motives,  I  say,  have  engaged  his  Majesty  to  such  a  com* 
plaisance  ibr  the  Regent's  sentiments  in  the  article  of  Tuscany,  as  your  Lordship  will 
see.  I  wish  we  have  not  gone  too  far,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to  get  the  G)urt  of 
Vienna  to  adjust  this  article,  as  it  is  proposed.  We  have  yet  no  indication  but  to  the  con- 
trary. This,  I  am  sure,  ought  to  be  an  invincible  argument  for  the  Regent  to  give  in 
every  other  part  of  the  treaty  all  the  &cility  he  can ;  and  if  I  were  worthy  to  advise  him, 
he  should  not  aim  at  altering  what  is  mentioned  concerning  Leghorn  and  Pisa.  Y<)ur 
Lordship  will,  however,  perceive  by  the  King's  intentions,  that  in  case  he  should  rather 
insist  to  break  off  the  negotiation  than  depart  from  his  pretensions  to  all  Tuscany,  M. 
Schaub  is,  in  such  case,  to  carry  the  project  so  altered  by  the  Regent  to  Vienna,  and  to 
repeat  and  enforce,  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  the  arguments  which  we  have  been 
trying,  without  success,  these  two  months. 

Since  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  23d,  we  leam  that  the  Regent  has  turned  out  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Duke  of  Noailles.  This  step  of  vigour  makes  us  hope  that  his  Royal 
Highness  will  continue  to  pursue  his  own  real  interest,  and  to  show  less  regard  and 
management  for  those  who,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  making  this  treaty  palatable 
to  Spain,  are  endeavouring  to  set  up  that  King's  title  to  France,  and  to  strip  the  Regent 
of  all  foreign  support,  by  breaking  off  this  negotiation.  I  cannot  suggest  any  thing  new 
to  your  Lordship  upon  this  occasion,  but  shall  only,  therefore,  recommend  to  you  to  repeat, 
with  that  energy  you  are  master  of,  your  own  reasons  to  his  Royal  Highness,  who,  since 
this  change  of  ministry,  will  probably  be  more  susceptible  of  the  force  of  them. 

We  have  from  several  other  hands  some  hints  of  what  your  Lordship  intimates,  touch- 
ing some  new  stirring  amongst  the  Jacobites.  I  therefore  beg  of  your  Lordship  that  you 
will  continue  to  be  alert.  Their  hopes  from  Muscovy,  or  even  from  any  understanding 
between  the  Czar  and  Sweden,  are  chimerical,  since  those  two  princes  are  in  no  way  of 
being  reconciled :  on  the  contrary,  I  may  tell  your  Lordship,  that  we  see  more  daylight 
towards  an  accommodation  with  Sweden  than  has  appeared  yet. 

I  am,  &c. 


LORD  STANHOPE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  STAIR. 

Codqpit,  Feb.  17,  1718. 
Mt  Loms, 
I  AX  to  acknowledge  the  favour  of  your  Lordship's  despatch,  with  the  treaty  and  the 
letter  of  his  Royal  Highness  to  the  King ;  all  of  which  have  been  laid  before  his  Majesty, 
who  is  extremely  pleased  with  your  Lordship's  whole  management  in  this  great  affair, 
which  seems  now  to  be  in  a  very  good  way.  I  hope  your  letter  to  Prince  Eugene  will 
not  a  little  contribute  to  the  Court  of  Vienna's  taking  a  good  resolution  upon  this  con- 
juncture, which  I  think  the  most  critical  for  the  House  of  Austria  that  ever  was.  I  will 
own  to  your  Lordship  that  I  am  not  much  concerned  at  the  alteration  made  by  the 
Regent;  for  we  are  to  consider  that,  when  we  shall  have  signed  with  the  Emperor  and 
France,  it  will  remain  to  settle  with  Spain  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  to  your  Lordship, 
that  it  is  of  greater  consequence  than  any  man  who  is  not  at  present  at  this  time  in  Eng- 
land can  imagine,  that  Spain  be  brought  into  our  scheme  without  force,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  more  easy  now,  than  if,  by  a  previous  engagement  with  the  Emperor,  we  had 
so  much  less  left  to  tempt  them  with.  1  cannot  but  tliink  that  the  Emperor,  as  head  of 
the  Empire,  will  have  a  prodigious  bargain  as  it  is ;  since,  without  striking  a  stroke,  hb 
will  get  not  only  the  itate  of  Florence,  but  that  of  Siena  and  that  of  Parma  recognised 
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to  be  fiefs  of  the  Empire ;  one  of  which  is  anqnestionablf  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of  Spain, 
and,  as  such,  guaranteed  to  that  Crown  by  us,  in  a  secret  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht; 
and  the  other  is  as  undoubtedly  a  fief  of  the  See  of  Rome.  There  are  besides,  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Great  Duke,  several  other  parcels  to  which  the  Empire  has  no  preten- 
sions. 1  heartily  wish  that  upon  this  foot  we  may  induce  Spain  to  come  in  amicably ; 
and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  very  much  behoves  us  in  England  to  be  very  cautious 
how  we  engage  in  any  war,  when  I  shall  tell  you  that  the  united  strength  of  the  Tories 
and  discontented  Whigs,  headed  and  animated  by  one  you  may  guess,*  are  to  give  us 
battle  to-morrow  in  the  House  of  liords,  upon  the  bill  for  punishing  mutiny  and  de- 
sertion. Upon  this  occasion  they  intend,  by  disagreeing  with  the  preamble  of  the  bill 
sent  up  by  the  Commons,  to  lessen  very  considerably  the  number  of  forces  lor  which  the 
Commons  have  provided  pay.  We  think  ourselves  sure  of  Arising  the  question ;  but 
I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  it  will  be  by  a  slender  majority.  The  happiest  thing,  therefore, 
for  us  is  to  bide  from  foreign  nations,  if  passible,  our  nakedness ;  and  depend  upon  it, 
my  Lord,  that  if  the  Emperor  should  refuse  our  scheme,  and  summon  us  to  perform  our 
guarantee,  which  in  that  case  he  will  strongly  insist  upon ;  depend  upon  it,  I  say,  that 
we  shajl  make  a  wretched  figure.  We  shall  not  be  without  our  difficulties  nor  our  oppo- 
sition, even  though  the  Emperor,  acquiescing,  and  being,  jointly  with  France,  engaged 
with  us  against  Spain,  we  should  still  be  forced  to  make  war :  but  in  this  case  I  hope  we 
might  wade  through  it  You  see  I  open  my  heart  to  your  Lordship,  who  have,  in  our 
former  difficuldes,  with  so  much  skill  and  success,  concealed  our  weakness  from  the 
Court  where  you  are.  The  same  tasl^  is  at  present  incumbent  upon  you.  I  have  with* 
drawn  myself  for  a  few  minutes  from  a  great  meeting  of  Lords,  who  are  now  at  my 
house,  making  their  dispositions  for  to-morrow,  to  write  this  letter,  which  I  shall  make 
no  longer  than  by  assuring  you  that  I  am  ever,  &c. 

Staviopx. 

If  you  have  any  interest  with  Count  Konigseck,  and  he  any  at  his  own  Court,  yoa 
ought  to  spare  no  pains  to  engage  him  to  persuade  his  master  to  accept  of  the  treaty  as 
it  stands. 


ABBE  DUBOIS  TO  BIB.   BCHAUB. 

A  Limdm,  tt  ler  Man,  1718. 
Jx  snis  ravi,  Monsieur,  que  vous  ayez  6t6  content  de  la  candeur  et  de  la  droiture  de 
8.  A.  R.  Crtdiduti,  TAomo,  mda  vidtsti,  Vous  ^es  trop  bounce  homme,  pour  ne  pas 
rendre  t^moignage  k  la  v^rite ;  et  trop  ^clair^  pour  ne  pas  juger  que  oela  part  de  source 
et  de  principes  qui  ne  peuvent  varier  ni  se  d^mentir.  Si  sa  Majesty  lmp4riale  et  M.  le 
Prince  Eugene  en  avaient  autant  vu  que  vous,  je  gagerals  pour  le  repos  de  TEurope. 
C'est  k  vous,  Monsieur,  k  transporter  S.  A.  R.  ^  la  Cour  Impi^riale,  et  k  la  lui  faire  voir 
telle  qu  elle  est,  pour  dissiper  tous  soup^ons,  toutes  defiances,  toutes  inquietudes,  et  tons 
manges  de  chicanes  et-de  n^gociations.  Si  S.  A.  R.,  qui  a  ajout^  mdme  des  facility  an 
projet,  avait  pu  iaire  davantage  pour  marquer  ses  bonnes  intentions  pour  la  paix  et  sa 
consideration  pour  le  Roi  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  oertainement  elle  I'aureit  fait ;  et  je 
suis  assure  que  vous  avez  vu  qu'elle  ne  laissait  plus  rien  dans  le  sao.  Le  Roi  m'a  (kit 
llionneur  de  me  dire  hier  que  la  oonduite  du  Regent  ^tait  claire  et  nette,  et  qu'il  en  toit 
aussi  content  qu'on  pouvait  Tdtre.  Je  souhaite  que  sa  sinc^rite,  et  Tenvie  qu'il  a  de 
prendre  des  liaisons  particulieres  avec  sa  Majesie  Imp^riale,  fassent  le  mdme  efiet  ^ 
Vienne  qu^elles  ont  fait  ici ;  et  que  sa  Majesty  Imperiale  veuille  bien  ne  se  laisser  pas 
imputer  d  avoir  refuse  le  repos  k  lous  les  peuples  de  TEurope.  Quoique  vous  ayez 
batailie  comma  un  grenadier  pour  les  interets  de  la  Cour  de  Vienne,  S.  A.  R.,  bien  loin  de 
vous  en  savoir  mauvais  gre,  estime  votre  zele,  et  a  parie  de  vous  avec  eioge.  II  n  y  a 
qu'k  prier  Dieu  qu'il  benisse  votre  mission ;  car  je  ne  crois  pas  que  jamais  apAtre,  si 
Catholique  et  si  Protestant  qu'il  soit,  pourvu  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  Romain.  puisse  faire  un 
ouvrage  plus  agreable  an  Ciel,  que  celui  dont  vous  dtes  charge.  J*espere  que  vos  nego- 
ciations  ne  vous  empecheront  pas  de  faire  mention  de  moi  k  M.  le  Comte  de  Bonneval, 
et  de  vous  souvenir  que  vous  m'avez  promis  de  rendre  k  mon  intention  un  hommage  i 
mon  heros,t  que  je  n'ai  pas  perdu  de  vue  un  moment  depuis  que  le  bon  homme  Ma> 
tignac,  qui  n'etait  pas  un  sorcier,  m'a  fait  des  propheties  au-dessous  k  la  verite  dece  que 
nous  avons  vu,  mais  pourtant  assez  grandes  pour  m'inspirer  un  grand  respect  pour  oa 
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Prince,  dant  les  tems  m^mes  qu^il  6tait  le  plos  cach^.  Yons  jagez  bien  que  nous  atten- 
droDS  Yotre  retonr  avec  unegrande  impatience :  la  mienne  estpleine  de  oonfiance,  oomme 
oelle  des  divots  de  bonne  foi.  Vous  serez  un  des  saints  de  ma  chapelle,  surtout  si  vous 
dtes  persuade  autant  que  je  le  souhaite  de  Testime  ayec  laqueile  je  suis,  &c. 

Dubois. 


ABBE  DUBOIS  TO  MB.  SCHAUB. 

A  Londret^  ct  5me  Maij  1718. 
Ji  vois,  Monsieur,  avec  grand  plaisir,  approcher  le  tems  od  je  pourrai  vous  embrasser, 
et  vous  i^Iiciter  sur  le  succes  tie  vos  n^i^iations.  Je  ne  gronderai  point  du  peu  de  cas 
que  vous  avez  fait  de  mes  lettres,  et  de  votre  indifference  k  me  donner  la  moindre  marque 
de  votre  souvenir.  Mais  je  suis  Equitable,  et  reoonnais  en  cette  quality,  que  quand  on 
est  charg^  d'aussi  grandes  afiaires,  et  qu'on  a  une  petite  maitresae,  on  n'a  point  de  tems 
de  reste ;  et  que  quand  on  re^oit  de  grandes  satisfactions,  on  ne  doit  pas  se  plaindre 
d'etre  priv^  des  petites.  Comme  vous  m'avez  fait  Thonneur  de  m*6crire  de  Paris,  que 
vous  aviez  reconnu  par  experience  que  les  avis  que  j'avais  pris  la  libert^  de  vous  donner 
^mient  raisonnables,  cela  m'encourage  k  vous  avertir  que  la  vivacit^  avec  laqueile  vous 
sollicitites,  en  passant  i  Paris,  ce  qui  pouvait  Stre  avantageux  k  la  Cour  de  Vienne,  fit 
assez  d'impression  pour  faire  croire  que  vous  ^tiez  tres-partial  pour  I'Empereur.  J'ai 
r^pondu  que  la  chaleur  que  vous  aviez  montr^  pour  I'Exppereur  ne  tendait  qu*k  mettre 
les  choses  en  ^tat  qu'il  put  accepter  le  projet,  et  que  si  vous  aviez  paru  Imp^rialiste  i 
Paris,  vous  paraissiez  encore  plus  Fran9ais  k  Vienne.  Malgr^  cette  juste  remarque, 
je  crois  que  la  prudence  veut  que  si,  outre  les  cboses  que  S.  A.  R.  a  ci-devant  ao- 
cord^es,  les  ministres  Imp^iaux  out  fait  des  cbangemeus  dans  le  trait^  vous  ne  de- 
vez  inaister  que  sur  ceux  sans  lesquels  vous  savez  positivement  que  TEmpereur 
ne  conclurait  pas,  quelque  m^rite  que  cela  vous  fit  k  la  Cour  de  Vienne  de  les 
faire  tous  passer ;  et  j*ai  des  raisons  solides  pour  vous  donner  ce  oonseil,  dont  Tune  ^ 
est  pour  le  bien  de  la  chose ;  savoir,  que  plus  le  projet  sera  charg^  de  clauses  d^* 
gr^bles  k  I'Espagne,  plus  on  aura  de  difficult^  pour  obtenir  son  accession,  qui  doit 
mettre  la  perfection  k  Touvrage,  et  qui  en  fera  tout  Tagr^ment  si  elle  se  fiiit  sans 
violence,  et  tirera  TAngleterre  du  danger  qu'il  y  aura  pour  elle,  c'est  k  dire,  pour  le  Roi, 
pour  le  gouvernement  et  pour  la  nation,  de  faire  des  hostility  centre  elle.  L'autre  laisoa 
▼ous  regarde  en  particulier,  et  consiste  dans  Tint^rSt  que  vous  avez,  tant  pour  vous  pei^ 
sonnellement  que  pour  le  ministere  qui  vous  emploie,  de  ne  pas  paraitre  d^vou^  sans 
mesure  k  la  Cour  de  Vienne.  Vous  avez  obtenu  de  S.  A.  R.  au-dela  de  ce  qu'on  pouvait 
esp^rer  k  Vienne  et  en  Angleterre ;  tenez-voas-en  la,  quand  m^me  vous  pourriez  esp^rer 
d'en  tirer  autre  chose,  parceque  vous  courriez  risque  de  Tali^er,  et  de  lui  faire  penser 
que  vous  voulez  abuser  de  sa  g^n^rosit^  et  de  sa  facility*,  oe  qui  est  capable  de  &ire  une 
Involution  en  EUe  k  votre  ^gard.  Je  vous  donnece  conseil  en  ami!  et  si  vous  le  n^liges, 
je  crains  que  vous  vous  le  reprochiez,  et  que  vous  u'essujiez  mdme  des  lepioches  de 
oeuxde  cette  Cour  de  qui  vous  souhaitez  le  plus  Tapprobation.  J  attendrai  votre  retour 
avec  toute  Timpadence  qu'inspirent  la  confiance  que  j'ai  en  vous,  et  Testime  partkmliere 
avec  laqueile  je  suis,  &o. 

Dubois^ 


8ECRETABT  CRAQ08  TO  EAKL  STANHOPE. 

(Extract.) 

Whitehatt,  My  17,  1718. 
SiH CB  I  began  this  letter  there  is  a  mail  arrived  fVom  France,  which  brings  a  letter  from 
your  Excellency  to  Lord  Sunderland ;  and  having  seen  it,  and  my  Lord  Sunderland  having 
laid  it  before  his  Majesty,  I  am  ordered  by  the  King  to  let  you  know  that  he  approves  of 
your  proposition  relating  to  Gibraltar;  and  in  case  your  Excellency  finds  it  will  conclude 
and  settle  every  thing,  you  are  hereby  authorised  to  make  that  offer  when  you  shall  find 
it  expedient. 
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OOL.  W.  STANHOPE  TO  THE  EABL  OF  STAIR. 
(Extract.) 

Madrid,  the  1  Sth  My,  N.  S.  1 718. 

Two  days  since  I  had  the  honour  of  a  letter  from  Paris,  of  the  14th  instant,  signed  bjr 
your  Lordship  and  my  Lord  Stanhope ;  but  not  haying  been  at  the  Escurial  since  I  re- 
ceived it,  I  cannot  say  any  thing  positively  as  to  the  present  disposition  the  Cardinal*  is  id 
with  regard  to  our  merchants ;  but  as  I  shall  see  him  to*morrow,  I  don't  in  the  least 
question  but  his  natural  disposition,  which  gives  him  great  pleasure  in  saying  what  he 
Ihinks  will  terrify  those  he  has  to  deal  with,  cannot  fail  leading  him  to  open  himself  to 
me  fully  upon  that  afhir ;  and  aocording  to  the  resolution  I  shall  find  he  has  taken,  I 
shall  govern  myself  in  relation  to  the  accounts  I  send  to  Sir  George  Byng. 

I  don't  write  to  Lord  Stanhope,  as  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  is,  before  this  time,  upon 
his  journey  to  London  or  Madrid ;  if  it  be  to  the  latter,  I  shall  be  eztrenaely  sony  for 
what  he  will  suffer  from  the  excessive  heats  we  have  here  at  present;  and  I  fear  afiairs 
here  are  gone  too  far,  and  are  in  too  desperate  a  condition  to  be  retrieved. 

Lord  Essex  has  been  with  me  ten  days,  which  I  dare  say  is  long  enough  to  make  him 
repent  his  expedition,  though  as  yet  he  is  too  brave  to  own  it  I  take  him  with  me  to- 
morrow to  the  Escurial,  in  order  to  present  him  to  the  King  and  the  Cardinal,  which 
Uuter  is  by  much  the  greatest  curiosity  we  have  in  Spain. 


EABL  STANHOPE  TO  8E0BETAST  CRAQGS. 
[Hardwicke  Pftpers,  Vol.  Ivii.] 

Fretneda,  a  15  JMU,  1718. 

MoHSTIITm, 

Apmis  un  voyage  fortp^nible,  je  suis  arriv^de  Bayonne  le  huitieme  jour  k  Madrid :  j'ai 
dil  m'y  arr^r  un  jour  pour  me  faire  habiller  de  noir,  la  Coor  ^tant  en  deuil ;  et  je  suis 
all^  hier  i  TEscurial.  M.  le  Cardinal  avait  eu  Tattention  de  me  faire  preparer  uu  kige- 
ment  tr^s-commode,  k  nne  demielieue  de  ce  palais,  d'ou  je  vous  ^ris.  Bis  que  j'y  fas 
arriv^  j'envoyai  en  donner  part  i  son  Eminence,  et  luidemander  une  henre.  II  me  donna 
depuis  cinq  heures  apr^  midi  jusqu'4  onze  du  soir.  J'y  allai  sur  les  six  heures,  et  resiai 
environ  deux  heures  et  demie  avec  lui.  li  me  re9ut  tresobligeamment,  et  toutes  sortes 
dlionn^et^s  se  sont  pass^  de  part  et  d'autre.  Je  commensal  de  parler  d'afiaires  par 
lui  printer  deux  lettres.de  cr^nce  de  S.  M.  au  Roi  et  i  la  Reine  d'Espagne ;  et  S.  £. 
doit  me  faire  avertir  quand  je  dois  avoir  audience  de  Leurs  Majest^  II  n'est  point 
ais^  ni  n^cessaire,  de  vous  donner  les  details  d  une  conversation  qui  a  rou)^  sur  beau- 
coup  de  choses.  M.  le  Cardinal  a  reconnu,  par  ce  que  j*tois  autoris^  ^  lui  dire,  que 
T^ritablement  it  necroyait  pas  que  leRoini  son  Gouvemement  eussent  en  de  mauvaises 
intentions  en  vers  le  Roi  d'Espagne ;  que  Ton  avait  m^me  probablementeu  dessein  de  lui 
fhire  plaisir,  et  i  la  Reine,  dans  cette  n^ociation ;  maisque  oomme  LL.  MM.  Catholiques 
n'envisageaient  point  les  choses  ainsi,  ils  avaient  iseplaindre  que  nous  eussionspris  en- 
gagement; que  c'^tait  un  grand  malheur,  et  qu'il  en  pr^voyait  de  tr^f&cheuses  suites,  et 
m^me  des  catastrophes  tr^-terriblfs ;  que  Dieu  savait  oH  elles  pouvaient  tomber.  II 
s'est  r^ri^  leplus  oontre  la  destination  de  la  Sicile  pour  TEmpereur;  et,  autant  que  j'ai 
pu  juger  par  cette  conference,  je-  vois  peu  ou  point  d'apparence  d'un  aocommodement. 
Ce  qui  m'a  paru,  cependant,  le  plus  singulier,  c'est  qu'il  m'a  protest^  i  diverses  reprises 
que  lui  n 'avait  point  ^t^  auteur  de  cette  guerre,  et  que  s'il  ^tait  le  maitre  pr^ntement  11 
ne  iaoontinueraitpas.  Que  mdrae  il  ne  voudrait  point  d'^tats  en  Italie;  que  I'Espagne 
ferait  beauconp  plus  puissante,  et  plus  en  ^tat  de  se  faire  respecter  en  se  renfermant 
dans  son  continent  et  les  Indes,  et  les  gouvernant  bien,  qu'en  se  dispersant,  comme  elle 
a  ^t^  par  le  pass^.  Il  dit  aussi,  (4  I'occasion  que  me  foumitune  carte  qui  ^tsitaupr^de 
nous,  ou  je  lui  montrai  la  cdte  de  I'Afrique  oppos^  i  I'Espagne,  comme  une  conqu^e 
tr^s-ais^  i  faire,  m^me  cette  campagne,  avec  les  forces  qu'il  a,)  qu'il  aimerait  mieux,  s'il 
£tait  le  maftre,  Oran  que  I'ltalie ;  mais  que  le  Roi  et  la  Reine  avaient  pris  k  cceur  les 
affiures  d'ltalie,  et  ne  soufiriraient  point  que  I'Empereur  s'en  rendft  le  maf tre ;  qu'il  sen- 
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tait  bien  que  la  paix  et  ramiti^  de  ses  voisins  6tait  ce  qui  cx>nvenait  le  plus  i  ses  iut^rdta 
particuliers,  et  le  mettrait  en  ^tat  de  soutenir  la  forme  du  gouvernement  qu*il  a^tabli  ici, 
laquelle,  il  avouci  ne  pourrait  durer  trois  jours  apres  qu'il  aura  quitt^  les  affaires.  Mais 
par  toutes  les  monies  raisons  qu'il  prouve  qu'il  ne  convient  ni  i  I'Espagne, ni  i  lui  person* 
nellement,  de  se  mdler  des  affaires  dltalie,  il  voulait  conclure,  et  me  (aire  sentir,  qu'il  impor- 
tait  extrSmement  i  toutes  les  autres  puissances  de  ti'y  point  souffrir  Tagrandissement  de 
TEmpereur,  et  de  ne  point  s*opposer  -k  un  Roi  qui,  bien  loin  d'agir  par  motif  d  ambition, 
agissait  contre  ses  propres  inter^ts  pour  etablir  et  maintenir  un  juste  6quilibre  en  Eurcpe. 
Ce  qui  m'a  le  moins  pld  est,  qu'il  n'a  pas  dit  un  mot  de  notre  flotte,  de  laquelle  il  devruit 
certainement  proposer  I'inaction,  s'il  avait  envie  de  s'accommoder.  M.  de  Nancr6,  du 
proc^d^  duquel  je  ne  puis  que  me  louer  extr^mement,  est  convenu  avec  moi  que  nous 
remettrons  ensemble  chacun  une  copie  de  la  convention  sign^e  k  Paris.  M.  de  Nancr^ 
augure  moins  mal  que  moi  de  ma  confiSrence  avec  M.  le  Cardinal,  dont  je  lui  ai  fait  un 
licit  circonstancie ;  mais  je  cK)is  qu'il  ne  fond  ce  peu  d'esp^rance  que  sur  les  manieres 
de  M.  le  Cardinal,  qui  en  a  agi  avec  moi  avec  une  honn^iet^  et  une  politesse  extreme,  et 
duquel  je  n'ai  essuy6  aucune  des  saillies  que  i'on  dit  lui  Stre  familieres.  Pour  moi,  je 
vous  avoue  que  j'en  raisonne  diff<6rerament,  et  que  son  sangfroid  me  fait  plus  de  peine  que 
n'en  auraient  fait  des  vivacit^s.  Au  reste,  Monsieur,  je  ticherai  d'execnter  le  plus  ex- 
actement  que  je  pourrai  les  ordres  que  S.M.  me  donne  parvotre  lettre  du  17  JuilletV.S. 
de  mener  les  choses  k  une  conclusion,  bonne  ou  mauvaise,  le  plutdt  qu'il  se  pourra,  et  de 
Bortir  dans  peu  de  jours  de  ce  pays^si. 


EARL  STANHOPE  TO  SEGRETART  CRAQGS. 
[Hardwicke  Papers,  Vol.  Ivii] 

J  Franeda^  c$  22  Jo&t^  1718. 

MOHSIIUR, 

Dahs  la  premiere  vistte  que  je  fis  k  M.  le  Cardinal,  le  14.,  il  me  promit  de  mVveitir 
quand  je  pourrais  avoir  audience  du  Roi  et  de  la  Reine.  J  attendis  son  message  le  15. 
Et  com  me  il  ne  me  fit  rien  dire,  j'allai  chez  lui  le  16.  apres  midi  avec  M.  le  Marquis  de 
Nancr6;  et  nous  lui  remimes  chacun  un  exemplaire  de  la  convention  sign^  k  Paris. 
Il  raisonna  beaucoup  avec  nous,  et  il  nous  parla  avec  plus  de  chaleur  qu'il  nem'avait 
parl^  la  premiere  fois.  Il  nous  invita  k  diner  avec  lui  pour  le  1 8.,  et  me  dit  que  je 
pourrais  voir  le  Roi  et  la  Reine  ce  jour-1^  Le  17.  il  vint  me  faire  visite,  honneur  qu'il 
n'a  fait  encore  k  aucun  autre  ministre  etranger ;  mais  il  ^vita  d'entrer  en  matiere  aveo 
moi.  Le  18.  je  me  rendis  cbez  lui  avec  M.  de  Nancr^  un  peu  avant  le  diner;  et  il 
nous  parla  de  maniere  k  nous  donner  plus  d'esp^rance  que  jamais.  Pendant  que  nous 
^tions  k  table,  il  re9ut  un  courrier  de  Sicile,avec  la  nouvelle  que  les  troupes  Espagnoles 
setaient  empar^es  de  Messine  k  la  citadelle  pres.  Apres  le  repas  i  eus  audience  du 
Roi  et  de  la  Reine.  En  leur  d^Uvrant  les  lettres  du  Roi,  j 'ai  repr^sent6  k  LL.  MM.  com- 
bien  il  leur  convenait  d'entrer  dans  les  mesures  qui  leur  ^taient  proposees  pour  le 
r^tablissement  de  la  tranquillity  publique,  et  ccxnbien  le  Roi  s  etait  donn^  de  soins  et  de 
peine  pour  leur  procurer  des  conditions  avantageuses.  Le  Roi  Catholique  m'a  r^ponda 
avec  beaucoup  de  fermet^,  et  comme  ^tant  bien  d^termin^  k  rejeter  notre  trait6.  Et  si 
je  ne  me  trompe,  il  a  ajout^  qu'il  ^rirait  lui-m^me  k  sa  Majest^  La  Reine  m'a  dit 
qu'elle  ^tait.bien  obligee  au  Roi  mon  maitre  de  ses  bonnes  intentions.  C'est  peut-dtre 
un  malheur  que  je  n'ai  vu  LL.  MM.  qu'apres  qu'elles  ont  su  que  la  ville  de  Messine 
etait  en  leurs  mains,  ce  qui  aura  bien  pu  oontribuer  k  les  rendre  plus  difficiles.  Ensuite 
je  suis  retourn^  aupr^  de  M.  le  Cardinal,  qui  nous  a  aussi  parle,  k  M.  de  Nancr^  et 
moi,  d'un  ton  difT^rent  de  celui  du  matin,  et  a  ne  nous  laisser  plus  guere  d'esp^rance.  A 
peine  ^tais-je  de  retour  chez  moi  que  je  re^us  le  messager  Randall,  que  my  Lord  Stair 
xn 'avait  envoye  avec  les  extraits  de  vos  d^p^hes  du  25.  Juillet  Y.  S.,  dont  le  oontenu 
m'a  fort  ^ifie.  Sur  la  nouvelle  de  la  signature  faite  k  Londres  le  2.  de  ce  mois,  M.  de 
Kancr6  et  moi  ali&mes  d'abord,  le  19.  au  matin,  remettre  k  M.  le  Cardinal  chacun  un 
exemplaire  de  I'extrait  ci-joint  des  articles  secrets.  Nous  avons  jug6  qu'il  serait  mieux 
d'extraire  pour  S.  E.  ce  qui  concerne  le  Roi  d'Espagne  dans  les  articles  secrets,  que  de 
lui  donner  oopie  de  ces  articles  m^mes,  puisqu'ils  contiennent  di verses  choses  qui  ne  re- 
gardent  point  S.  M.  Catholique.  M.  le  Cardinal  ayant  lu  nos  extraits,  nous  dit  que  les 
engagemens  qu'ils  contiennent  ^taient  dans  les  regies;  et  que  si  on  ne  voulait  pas  la 
paix,  il  fallait  bien  faire  la  guerre.  Apres  quoi  nous  lui  avons  demand^  que  comme  par 
ces  engagemeos  on  avait  lalss^  au  Roi  d'Espagne  trois  mois  depois  la  signature  poor 
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accepter  le  trait^  ponrva  qae  pendant  oe  terns  il  s*abctint  de  toate  hostilit^;  nous  Ini 
avons  demand^  dis-je,  ei  une  pareille  suspension  d'armes  serait  agr^ble  i  S.  M.  Catbo* 
lique.  Il  a  paru  goiiter  cette  proposition.  Il  nous  a  dit  qu*il  en  parlerait  au  Rou  Le 
Boir  du  m^me  jour  il  m'^rivit  une  lettre,  dont  je  joins  la  copie,  de  mdme  que  la  r^ponse 
que  j'y  fis.  Le  20.  nous  all&mes  voir  si  S.  EL  avait  quelque  dhose  k  nous  r^poodre  sor  la 
coQununication  et  la  proposition  que  nous  lui  avions  fait  le  19.  Mais  il  nous  dit  qu'il  anut 
remis  ma  lettre  au  Roi;  qui  ne  lui  avait  pas  encore  donn^  aucujie  r^ponse  li-dessos. 
£t  les  discours  qu'ii  nous  tint,  et  oe  que  le  Roi  m'a  dit  lui-m^me,  ne  nous  permettent  pas  de 
rien  esp^rer  de  notre  n^ociation  ici;  mais  M.  le  Cardinal  continue  toujours  k  nous  parler 
oomme  si  en  son  particulier  il  souhaitait  raccommodement  tant  pour  ses  propres  int6r^  que 
pour  ceux  de  S.  M.  Catholique.  Et  les  raisons  qu'il  nous  en  dit  sont  si  fortes,  et  si  soiidei, 
que  je  suis  quelqnefois  teat^  de  croire  que  oe  sont-lii  ses  sentimens.  Par  exemple,  il  r^ 
oonnait  ing^nument  que  la  guerre  va  ruiner  tons  les  arrangeraens  qu*il  a  fait  en  Espagne, 
et  qui  lui  font  veriiablement  beaucoup  d'honneur ;  et  il  ne  cesse  de  r^p^ter  qu'il  oonvient 
beauooup  mieux  4  un  Roi  d'Espagne  d'avoir  les  affaires  bien  r^I^s  en  Espagne  et  dans 
les  Indes,  et  d'etre  bien  le  maitre  chez  soi,  que  de  porter  ses  vues  en  dehors ;  et  il  a  dit 
sou  vent  que  si  la  guerre  se  fait,  elle  ne  pourra  finir  que  par  la  mine  entiere  de  quelqu'une 
des  parties.  Cependant  il  lui  ^happa  de  temps  en  temps  des  expressions  qui  feiaieot 
croire  qu'il  a  de  grandes  esperances  de  pouvoir  exciter  des  troubles  en  Angleterre  et  en 
France.  Si  bien  qak  prendre  ensemble  toute  sa  conduite,  le  jugement  le  plus  naturel 
qu'on  en  puisse  faire,  est  qu'il  roule  de  grands  desseins  dans  sa  tdte,  qu'il  est  bien  agil^  et 
qu'il  n'a  pas  encore  pris  de  parti  bien  fixe. 

Nous  avons  cru  devoir  lui  donner  la  joum^  de  bier  de  r^pit ;  mais  nous  sommes 
bII^  le  retrouver  ce  matin,  et  lui  avons  demand^  s'il  avait  quelque  chose  k  nous  dire. 
Il  nous  a  r^pondu,  que  le  Roi  voulait  consulter  sur  cette  affidre  avec  d'autres^  et  qu'il  en 
toit  bien^iise  pour  son  particulier.  Ceci  pourra  causer  un  d^iai  de  quelques  jonn ;  et 
je  ne  d^derai  point  si  de  cette  r^lution  de  consulter  d'autres  ministres  nous  devons 
augurer  bien  on  mal.  Si  le  parti  est  pris  d'en  venir  aux  extr^mit^,  il  se  pent  fort  bien 
que  M.  le  Cardinal  ait  voulu  se  oouvrir,  et  s'autoriser  par  I'avis  du  Conseil.  Il  se  pent 
aussi  que  si  M.  le  Cardinal  ait  port^  k  un  aocommodement,  et  qu'il  y  sent  une  lone 
repugnance  dela  part  du  Roi,  il  veuille  se  fortifier  par  le  sentiment  de  gens  qui  namrelle- 
ment  ne  doivent  point  souhaiter  de  voir  I'EUpagne  en  guerre  contre  tout  le  reste  de 
I'Euiope.  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  sAr,  o'est  que  M.  le  Cardinal  nous  a  parli  aujourdliui  en 
homme  qui  veut  nous  faire  accroire  qu'il  souhaite  un  aocommodement.  Au  reste,  il 
nous  a  paru  extrdmement  abattu  et  inquiet.  Peut-^ure  qu'il  aura  re9u  par  un  oourrier, 
que  nous  savons  lui  Stre  venu  hier  de  Barcelone,  quelques  nouvelles  d^sagrdablea.  Il  y 
a  d'autant  plus  lieu  de  le  croire,  que  Ton  ne  parle  point  de  ce  qu'il  a  apport^  Peu  de 
jours,  vraisemblablement,  nous  mettront  en  ^tat  de  vous  envoyer  la  resolution  finale  de 
cette  Cour. 


EARL  STANHOPE  TO  £ARL  OF  STAIR. 

[Hardwicke  Papers,  VoL  zxxviL] 
/ 

BayofMic,  Sept  2,  1718. 
Mt  Lokd, 
I  FTHD  here  yoiir  Lordship^s  letter  of  the  20th  of  August,  being  the  duplicate  which 
you  had  the  foresight  to  lodge  .here,  the  messenger  having,  as  you  judged,  missed  me, 
by  taking  the  post  road.  You  will  have  received  by  M.  de  Nancre's  courier  my  letter 
to  Mr.  ^cretary  Craggs  from  Madrid,  enclosed  in  one  from  Colonel  Stanhope  to  your 
Lordship.  Whether  the  Cardinal  deceives  M.  de  Nancr^  and  rae,  I  cannot  determine : 
but  I  will  own  to  your  Lordship  that  I  think  he  was  desirous  to  have  had  the  suspen* 
sion  of  arms,  and  that  he  will  still  endeavour  to  accommodate  matters.  He  complains 
bitterly  of  the  King's  obstinacy,  who  is  at  present  governed  more  by  his  personal  animo- 
sity against  the  Emperor  and  Regent,  than  by  any  reason  of  state.  He  represents  him, 
besides,  as  excessively  jealous  and  mistrustful  of  all  abont  him ;  insomuch  that,  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  no  person  whatever,  not  the  Cardinal  himself,  has  ever  spoken 
about  business  to  the  King  or  Queen  asunder ;  nor  does  any  other  minister  ever  Sue  to 
speak  but  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Cardinal,  who,  by  what  I  can  judge, 
are  every  one  jealous  of  each  other.  The  Queen  has  taken  a  pK,  to  affect  being  more 
angry  than  any  body  at  our  treaty,  thereby  to  convince  the  King  that  she  will  sacrifice 
all  private  interest  to  his  will  and  pleasure.    This  is  but  affectation;  what  she  really 
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stomachs  is,  that  more  ftgard  is  shown  to  her  issne  than  to  herself;  and  I  really  think 
care  should  have  been  Aken  to  have  secured  the  guardianship  of  her  children,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  administration  of  the  government  of  those  two  fieft,  to  her  Majesty  during 
the  mincvity  of  her  children ;  as  likewise  to  have  made  some  provision  for  a  pension  to 
her  during  life  out  of  thos^  dominions,  if  her  children  should  die,  and  the  fiefs  conse- 
quently be  disposed  of  to  another  family.  Something  of  this  kind  may  still  be  done; 
and  would,  I  verily  believe,  determine  her  to  give  us  what  assistance  she  can ;  for,  if  I 
mistake  not,  she  is  far  from  being  insensible  of  the  advantages  procured  to  her  family; 
and  this  I  gather  even  from  her  behaviour  to  me,  at  my  taking  leave  ;  for,  besides  a  more 
than  usual  aifectatioti  of  being  civil  to  me,  she  did  in  a  manner,  and  very  skilfully,  in  the 
King's  presence,  beseech  my  friendship  for  the  fumre.  The  King  talked  longer  to  me 
than  he  does  usually,  with  less  heat  and  emotion  than  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  but  with 
an  air,  I  think,  as  much  determined  as  possible  to  abide  all  extremities.  The  Cardinal 
shed  tears  when  I  parted  with  him,  has  promised  to  write  to  me,  and  to  let  slip  no  occa^ 
sion  that  may  offer  of  adjusting  matters.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  of  opinion  that  before 
next  spring  fata  viaminvenieni  of  adjusting  this  business  amicably ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  ill-success  I  have  had,  I  am  far  from  repenting  my  having  made  this  journey.  I 
learn  here  that  the  citadel  of  Messina  is  taken.  The  Cardinal  seemed  very  doubtful  aboat 
It,  and  still  more  so  of  Syracuse.  The  best,  or  indeed  only  service  our  fleet  could  do,  if 
the  citadel  of  Messina  is  lost,  is  to  concert  measures  with  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  to  save 
.  Syracuse ;  for  if  the  Spaniards  are  entirely  masters  of  the  port  of  Messina,  be  will  not 
be  able  to  hurt  their  fleet  I  hope  measures  are  taken  in  England  for  a  squadron  win- 
tering in  the  Mediterranean:  upon  that  will  depend  every  thing.  For  at  the  same  time 
tfiat  I  will  own  to  you  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  have  a  door  open  to  nego- 
tiate with  Spain, — and  that  I  believe  they  will  at  last  come  to, — at  the  same  time,  I  say, 
I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  redouble  our  vigour,  upon  tlieir  banging  back,  and  to 
let  them  see  that  what  shall  not  be  complied  by  fair  means  will  certainly  be  done  by 
Ibrce.  For  that  reason,  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  observe  in  your  Lordship's  letter  the 
style  in  which  the  Regent  speaks  to  you ;  let  him  but  continue  that  language,  and  act 
accordingly,  one  may  venture  to  answer  for  success.  Enclosed  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
what  I  write  to  the  fleet. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  troublesome  a  journey  I  have  had :  it  has  not,  I  thank 
God,  affected  me  in  my  health,  but  poor  Schaub  is  very  ill  of  a  fever.  I  had  much  ado 
to  bring  him  thus  far;  here  I  must  leave  him,  where  he  will  have  all  possible  help;  and 
indeed  I  cannot  say  enough  of  the  civilities  of  these  people  to  us.  Having  nobody  with 
me  to  copy,  I  shall  refer  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs  to  what  I  write  to  your  Lordship,  and 
pray  you  to  have  a  copy  made  of  this  letter,  and  transmit  it  to  him.* 


^      £ARL  STANHOPE  TO  S£GBETABY  C&A008. 
[Hardwicke  Papers,  VoL  xxxvii.] 
(Extract,) 

Paris,  SepL  14,  1718. 

Thb  common  talk  of  Paris,  and  what  is  universally  believed,  is,  that  the  plan  is  not 
only  made,  but  the  fleets  of  Moscow  and  Sweden  actually  joined,  and  have  a  great  nmn- 
ber  of  Tories  abroad,  bound  on  some  expedition  against  the  King. 

I  forgot  to  mention  to  you,  in  my  several  relations  from  Spain,  that  the  Cardinal  could 
not  disguise  the  hopes  he  had  of  something  considerable  from  that  quarter.  I  had  like- 
wise, near  Bordeaux,  at  my  return,  a  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  told 
me  he  had  the  same  advices  of  the  Czar  and  King  of  Sweden  concurring,  and  joining 
their  forces  upon  some  great  expedition.  He  seemed  to  believe  it  levelled  against  Meck- 
lenburg ;  and  the  judgment  he  made  upon  it,  and  which  seemed  to  me  very  sensible, 
was,  that  such  an  attempt  would,  or  would  not,  prove  to  be  of  great  consequence  and 
trouble,  according  to  the  part  the  King  of  Prussia  should  act  in  that  afiair. 

^  A  small  part  of  this  letter  has  been  already  printed,  bat  not  very  correctly,  from  the  Sehanb 
Papers  in  Coxe^s  £buse  qf  Bourbon,  vol.  u.  p.  331. 
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MEMOBANDUM  ON  THS  FOLLOWINa  PAPER,  BT  PHILIP  8B0OND 
EARL  STANHOPE. 

**  Ths  original  paper  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  written  bj  James 
Eari  Stanhope.  After  having  been  approved  of  bjr  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England,  they  got  it  conveyed  to  Rome.  The  scheme  was  prematurely 
blabbed  by  the  late  Earl  Waldegrave,  afterwards  ambassador  at  Paris ;  which  having 
been  found  out  by  Abb^  Strickland,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Namur,  he  contrived  to  get 
possession  of  the  original  paper,  and  sent  it  back  to  James  Eari  Stanhope.  His  son 
Philip  Earl  Stanhope  obtained  this  copy  from  George  Bubb  Dodington,  afterwards  Lord 
Melcorabe." 

There  is  another  copy  among  the  Hardwicke  Papers. 

A  Paper  put  m  the  Hands  of  Roman  Catholics. 

^  In  order  to  put  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a  way  of  deserving  some  share  in  the  mercy 
and  protection  of  the  government,  it  is  required  that  some  of  the  most  considerable 
depute  a  proper  person  with  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  to  inform  him  that,  whereas  they  must 
be  otherwise  utterly  ruined,  they  may  yet  obtain  some  liberty  and  security  for  their  re- 
ligion upon  four  conditions,  all  in  his  own  power,  and  evidently  consistent  with  tho 
Roman  Catholic  principles. 

L  It  is  required  that  he  order  his  former  decree  about  the  oath  of  allegiance,  now  dor* 
mant  in  the  hands  of  the  internuncio  at  Brussels,  to  be  published  and  executed  by 
proper  delegates,  and  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  for  the  information  of  the  people. 

n.  That  he  take  from  Cardinal  Gualtieri,  the  Pretender's  declared  agent  at  Rome,  the 
title  and  office  of  Protector  of  England,  and  confer  the  same  on  one  no  ways  engaged 
in  any  national  faction,  or  otherwise  obnoxious  to  the  government 

m.  That  he  revoke  the  indult  granted  the  Pretender  for  the  nomination  of  Irish 
bishops,  and  solemnly  promise  the  Emperor  to  govern  the  mission  without  any  direct 
or  indirect  communication  with  the  Pretender,  or  regard  to  his  interest. 

rV.  That  any  person  hereafter  employed  in  the  mission  shall  immediately  be  revoked 
and  called  away  bond  fide  upon  information  of  any  offence  by  him  given  to  the  govern- 
ment. As  the  Emperor  has  engaged  to  bring  the  Pope  to  these  terms,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  send  also  a  proper  person  to  him,  with  a  letter,  to  desire  his  mediation 
in  this  affair. 

As  any  delays  or  tergiversation  in  coming  into  these  measures  can  never  be  coloured 
with  any  pretence  of  conscience  or  religion,  so,  if  any  should  be  made  by  persons  obsti- 
nately disaffected  to  the  government,  they  would  have  no  means  left  to  secure  the  peace 
of  the  realm,  but  in  the  real  and  full  execution  of  the  penal  laws,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  act  for  transferring  the  rights  of  succession  of  the  next  Protestant  heir,  the  im- 
mediate heir  not  conforming  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  of  the  late  Register  Act,  and  ail  the 
consequences  it  may  have. 

rORX  or  OATH. 

I,  A.  B.,  do  promise  and  swear  that  I  will  pay  a  true  and  entire  submission  to  his  Ma- 
jesty King  George,  and  no  way  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  realm  ;  and 
that  I  will  not  assist  any  person  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly,  against  his  said 
Majesty,  or  the  present  government. 

I  also  declare  that  I  detest  the  abominable  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  having  power  to  dis- 
pense with  allegiance  or  submission  solemnly  sworn  to  princes,  or  to  dethrone  or 
murder  them. 
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8£CR£TABT  CRAGGS  TO  MB.  SCHAUB. 
[Coxe  Papers,  Vol.  haii.  p.  143.] 

WhUehaO,  Jwu  30,  1719,  O.S. 

I  CAKKOT  sufficiently  thank  you  for  the  useful  intelligence  you  gave  me  in  your  letters 
of  the  24th  and  30th  N.S.,  nor  can  I  sufficiently  lament  with  you  the  bad  situation  of 
affiurs  in  the  North.  I  should  not,  however,  regard  it  in  that  light,  were  we  permitted 
to  employ  such  means  as  may  be  found  to  extricate  ourselves  with  honour.  But  as  long 
as  that  mischievous  old  man*  retains  his  influence,  it  will  hardly  be  possible.  So  con- 
tracted are  his  views  with  regard  to  the  public,  and  so  confined  bis  ideas  to  his  own 
Mecklenburg  and  his  three  villages,  that  the  credit  and  security  of  all  Europe  are  not 
able  to  rouse  him.  Besides,  as  he  minds  nothing  but  his  own  interests  and  prerogatives 
in  particular  districts,  and  the  gratifying  of  his  resentment  against  Monsieur  Ilgen,  &c., 
such  principles  will  never  advance  our  afiairs.  Wherefore,  happen  what  may,  I  am 
entirely  of  opinion,  that  we  should  adopt  the  method  proposed  by  the  Duchess,'!'  ^^ 
making  every  one  speak  who  possesses  the  least  degree  of  influence. 

You  see  that,  at  the  rate  we  are  now  going  on.  Lord  Stanhope  is  on  the  point  of 
resigning  every  day.  It  is  possible  that  his  friends  may  continue  in,  out  of  pure  respect 
to  the  King;  but  without  hoping  to  do  the  least  good,  and  thus  becoming  certain  victims 
to  an  useless  point  of  honour.  Besides,  you  would  see  a  new  faction.  Those  who 
serve  the  King  would  have  just  credit  enough  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  one  party, 
or  to  the  interested  views  and  adulations  of  another.  Believe  me,  my  friend,  consult 
with  the  Duchess  and  Lord  Stanhope,  and  exert  your  utmost  eflbrts ;  for  nothing  worse 
can  happen  than  what  I  foresee.  My  most  humble  and  sincere  compliments  to  the 
Duchess.  Show  her  this  letter,  which  will  save  her  the  trouble  of  one  from  me.  I  have 
but  one  objection  to  Gortz's  coming,  which  is,  the  filling  of  a  new  purse.  It  is  incredible 
what  prejudice  all  these  sales  of  offices,  and  other  underhand  dealings,  occasion  to  the 
King's  service ;  for,  to  complete  our  misfortunes,  I  have  remarked  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons  or  circumstances :  Jacobites,  Tories,  Papists,  at  the  Exchange  or  in 
the  Church,  by  land  or  by  sea,  during  the  session  or  in  the  recess, — nothing  is  objected 
to,  provided  there  is  money.  You  see  tliat  I,  too,  write  pretty  freely  to  you.  I  have 
burnt  your  letters.  Should  you  show  mine,  there  is  not  a  thought  of  which  I  am 
ashamed,  nor  any  consequences  that  I  dread.  But,  to /include,  as  long  as  we  ar^  in  the 
boat  we  must  pull  with  all  our  might,  and  meet  difficulties  only  to  surmount  them.  I 
desire  you  will  continue  your  information  with  the  same  punctuality.  Among  the  very 
few  reasons  which  induce  me  to  support  the  burthen  of  business  as  well  as  1  am  able, 
the  hope  of  being  one  day  of  some  use  to  you  is  not  the  least 


EABL  STANHOPE  TO  SECRETABY  CRAOQS. 

[Hardwicke  Papers,  Vol.  xxxix.] 

Hanover,  My  10,  1719,  N.S. 
Wx  have  been  in  very  great  agitation  here  for  some  time,  but  have,  at  last,  got  a 
complete  victory  over  the  old  man.J  The  King  has  twice,  in  council,  before  all  his 
German  ministers,  overruled  him  with  an  air  of  authority  in  relation  to  our  negotiation 
with  Prussia.  One  of  these  rebukes  ought  to  be  the  more  sensible  to  him,  as  it  con- 
cerned the  three  villages  you  have  so  often  heard  of  The  old  gentleman  afiects  to 
appear  very  supple  to  me  since,  and  the  new  instructions  for  M.  Hensch  are  preparing 
as  I  would  have  them. 

•  Benudorf.  t  Of  Kendal.  X  Benudorf. 
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£ABL  OF  SUNDERLAND  TO  £ABL  STANHOPE. 

[Stanhope  PftpersJ 

XoNdbn,  My  31, 1719. 
Mt  Loed, 

I  HATi  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  letter  of  the  3d  of  August,  N.  S.  The  aflkirs  of 
the  North  do,  indeed,  seem  to  be  in  a  very  confused  condition ;  but  you  have  already  got 
the  better  of  so  many  difficulties  in  relation  to  them,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  will 
get  through  the  rest  at  last.  We  had,  yesterday,  an  account  of  Sl  Sebastian  being  taken; 
things  in  Spain  seem  to  be  in  as  good  a  way  as  one  could  wish.  We  have,  yesteiday, 
ordered  another  man-of  war,  of  70  guns,  a  clean  ship  and  fuU-mauned,  to  join  Sir  John 
Norris,  besides  the  fonner  four :  she  was  rearly  in  the  Downs,  and  will  sail  to-night  or 
to-morrow  morning,  the  wind  being  fair.  If  diese  ships  can  get  to  him  iu  time,  I  cannot 
but  think  he  will  be  strong  enough  to  make  his  party  good  with  the  Muscovites ;  for 
though  their  fleet  may  be  something  more  numerous,  doubtlessly  they  are  but  sad 
wretches  at  the  manoeuvre  of  a  ship ;  and  their  case,  if  there  is  an  action,  will  be 
like  tliat  of  the  Spaniards  last  year. 

I  send  you,  enclosed,  a  warrant  for  the  King's  licence  to  me  to  go  over,  which  M.  de 
la  Faye  has  drawn  up;  if  the  King  approves  of  my  going,  yon  will  get  his  hand  to  h, 
and  send  it  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  that  I  may  prepare  for  my  journey. 


EABL  OF  SUNDERLAND  TO  EARL  STANHOPE. 

London,  Jug.  4,  1719. 
Mr  Loed, 
I  BXAETiLT  congratulate  with  your  Lordship  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  with 
Sweden,  because,  among  many  good  consequences  that  will  attend  it,  it  will  give  us  a  just 
occasion  of  joining  them  against  the  Czar,  and  giving  his  naval  force  a  like  blow  to  what 
was  given  the  Spaniards  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  am  indeed  very  much  concerned  to 
see  the  difficulties  Sir  John  Norris  makes,  for  I  think  I  never  saw  a  stranger  letter  than 
that  which  he  wrote  to  your  Lordship,  and  of  which  you  sent  me  a  copy.  I  own  I  never 
did  expect  better  from  him,  for  he  is  one  of  those  unreasonable,  blustering  men,  that 
make  a  great  noise,  and  are  capable  of  doing  nothing.  I  have  talked  with  Sir  John 
Jennings  and  Sir  Charles  Wager  upon  all  this  matter :  and  when  I  told  them  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  four  Swedish  men-of-war  and  the  two  frigates,  which  Spar  had  acquainted 
Norris  were  ready  to  join  him,  besides  the  probability  of  several  more,  which  Lord  Car- 
teret sends  you  an  account  of,  they  lifted  up  their  shoulders,  and  were  astonished,  think- 
ing it  was  a  sure  thing,  in  case  he  did  join  them,  and  attack  the  Czar.  For  besides  that 
his  ships  are  but  of  the  middling  size,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  for  a  nation  never  aoeas- 
tomed  to  the  manoeuvre  of  ships,  to  be  able  to  cope  with  those  that  are,  though  their 
numbers  are  greater.  This  was  the  case  of  the  Spaniards,  who  struck  in  the  very  line ; 
for  God's  sake,  therefore,  let  positive  orders  go  to  Norris  forthwith  to  join  the  Swedes, 
and  not  lose  this  opportunity,  now  the  Czar's  fleet  is  in  a  pound ;  for  that  seems  to  be 
tlieir  case  now,  in  the  river  of  Stockholm.  Your  Loniship  will  see,  by  M.  de  la  Faye's 
letter,  the  opinion  of  the  Lords  Justices,  which  they  humbly  lay  before  the  King,  that 
Norris  should  immediately  join  the  Swedes,  and  not  lose  this  opportunity.  I  own  my 
poor  opinion  is,  that  if  Norris  should  persist  in  making  his  difficulties,  the  King  should 
•end  express  for  Sir  John  Jennings  to  go  and  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
besides  the  70-gun  ship  which  I  acquainted  you  was  ordered  to  join  Norris.  We  have 
ordered  the  Prince  Frederick;  another  70-gun  ship,  clean  and  full-manned,  to  sail  forth- 
with to  him,  with  a  fire-ship;  so  that  when  all  these  come,  the  last  of  which  will  sail  to- 
night from  the  Downs,  he  will  have  a  reinforcement  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  a  fire- 
ship,  if  it  be  not  too  late  when  they  come.  This  sure  will  leave  no  room  to  hesitate, 
though  I  hope  the  King's  orders  will  not  have  allowed  him  to  stay  for  these  ships,  but 
that  he  will  have  joined  the  Swedes  before.  You  see  we  have  sent  all  we  can,  thiat  can 
be  there  in  any  time,  and  with  as  much  expedition  as  could  be.  We  expect  with  great 
impatience  your  next  letters,  hoping  to  hear  then  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  at  Berlin. 
I  must  not  forget  telling  you  that  Bothmar  has  shown  me  his  letters  from  his  brother  at 
Copenhagen,  in  which  he  has  the  same  opinion  that  we  have  of  Norris's  backwardness} 
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and  says  that  if  he  was  in  his  place,  he  woald  join  the  Swedes  immediately,  thinking 
the  success  sure.  He  confirms  what  Lord  Carteret  writes  of  the  number  of  the  Swedish 
ships  that  are  ready,  and  seems  to  think  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  Danes  doing 
anything  against  us.  I  must  beg  leave  to  put  you  in  mind  of  the  warrant  for  the  Saxon 
arrears,  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts  being  very  uneasy  about  it 

My  compliments  to  the  good  Duchess.* 


KABIi  OF  BUNDEELAND  TO  SABL  STANHOPE. 

Lmdon,  Jug.  7, 1719. 
Mt  Lomb, 
I  miTUEir  your  Lordship  many  thanks  for  the  fiiTOur  of  your  letters,  with  the  King's 
licence,  and  your  kind  invitation  to  Hanover,  which  I  shall  make  use  of  as  soon  as  possi- 
bly I  can ;  1  reckon  to  be  going  in  less  than  a  formight  I  have  read  the  draA  you  sent 
of  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  and  I  think  it  is  in  every  particular  right  I  sent  immedi* 
ately  to  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts,  who  are  so  pleased  with  the  signing  of  the 
Saxon  warrant,  that  they  are  ready  to  do  whatever  one  will,  and  they  are  making  so 
much  haste  in  the  Danish  account  that  I  believe  it  will  be  ready  for  me  to  send  yoa 
the  warrant  for  the  Sjng's  hand  by  the  next  post  so  that  you  may  depend  upon  the 
money  being  ready  the  moment  the  treaty  is  finished.  I  hope,  by  the  middle  o€  next 
week,  the  six  lineof  battle  ships  and  the  fireship  that  have  been  ordered  to  go  to  Norris 
will  be  with  him,  for  they  are  all  sailed,  and  the  wind  has  been  and  is  as  fair  as  one  can 
wish.  I  own  I  have  ^t  my  heart  upon  not  losing  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  blow  to 
the  Czar's  fleet;  for,  besides  the  solid  and  lasting  good,  no  one  thing  would  be  more 
popular  here.  But  if  that  cannot  be,  one  must  do  the  next  best  <"><!  ^  cdl  events  the 
treaty  with  Sweden  will  secure  us,  and,  if  the  King  of  Prussia  acts  like  a  reasonable 
man,  will  hasten  his  signing  with  us.  For  God's  sake  hasten  the  King's  going  to  the 
Gdhr,  for  I  hear  he  thinks  of  being  in  England  not  sooner  than  the  middle  of  November; 
if  so,  that  entirely  defeats  the  doing  any  considerable  business  before  the  holidays,  the  ill 
consequences  of  which  are  but  too  plain ;  whereas,  if  by  meeting  early,  as  has  been  for 
these  two  last  sessions,  the  main  of  the  money  afiairs  are  got  over  by  that  time,  the 
King  has  the  session  in  his  hand. 


SAllL  OF  ST7KD£BLAIO>  TO  SASL  STANHOPE. 

London,  Jug.  14^  1719. 
Mt  Loms, 

I  HOST  heartily  congratulate  with  your  Lordship  upon  the  signing  of  our  Prussia 
treaty.  The  King  is  really  now  master  of  the  affairs  of  the  North,  and  you  will  most 
justly  have  the  honour  of  being  the  projector  and  finisher  of  the  peace,  both  in  North  and 
South.  Your  project  of  the  preliminary  treaty  with  Sweden,  and  the  orders  you  have 
sent  in  all  events  to  Lord  Carteret  are  the  justestand  rightest  that  ever  were  formed,  and 
what  strikes  one  as  soon  as  one  reads  them ;  and,  without  a  compliment  to  you,  they  are 
what  nobody  but  yourself  could  have  formed  in  so  nice  and  just  a  manner.  Our  six 
ships  of  the  line  and  the  fire-ship  must  have  reached  Sir  J.  Norris  before  this;  if,  aAer 
that  ^e  should  persist  in  making  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  what  you  shall  expect 
from  him,  I  must  beg  leave  to  repeat  what  I  wrote  before,  that  you  should  forthwith 
send  for  Sir  John  Jennings  to  take  the  command.  If  this  does  agree  with  your  opinion, 
I  am  very  willing  it  should  be  known  to  be  mine,  to  take  my  share  in  the  advice :  for, 
to  lose  such  an  oppormnity,  is  what  one  cannot  think  of  with  patience.  There  is  one 
Mr.  Crisp,  a  gentleman  of  estate  in  Lancashire,  a  senable  worthy  man  in  every  respect 
who  has  this  particular  merit  ^^^  in  the  time  of  the  late  rebellion,  he  undertook  the 
office  of  sheriff  in  that  county  when  nobody  else  would,  and  executed  it  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  vigour  for  the  Government;  so  much,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  Jive  in  the 
country  since :  he  has  been,  for  nearly  two  years  past  ii^  treaty,  by  the  King's  perniission, 
with  Mr.  Hide,  for  the  place  of  Commissary-general  of  the  army,  who  had  that  place 
for  life.    This  Hide  is  now  dead,  and  Mr.  Cr^sp  hopes  he  may  have  the  place;  with 


•  Kendal. 
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this  difference,  that  he  only  desires  it  during  pleasure,  and  does  not  pretend  to  it  for  life. 
I  think  that,  considering  the  King  had  allowed  him  to  treat  for  it  upon  that  other  foot, 
and  that  he  has  had  the  promises  of  every  body  in  business  to  do  something  for  him,  his 
pretensions  have  a  just  foundation.  If  you  think  so,  I  must  beg  yon  would  mention  it  to 
the  King;  for,  in  justice,  something  ought  to  be  done  for  this  gentleman.  I  shall  em- 
bark on  Thursday,  and  make  what  haste  I  can  to  kiss  your  bands  at  Hanover.  Mr. 
Johnson  goes  thither  by  to<lay*s  packet  boat  Hamerstein  and  the  Grand  Mareschal 
have  written  to  him  to  come  about  the  King's  gardens :  as  fkr  as  his  talking  may  be  of 
any  use  in  any  thing,  he  will  be  entirely  governed  by  you  and  the  Duchess  of  KendaL 


IBABL  OF  SUNDERLAND  TO  HABL  STANHOPE. 

Bague,  Jug.  Z6,0,S,ni9. 
Mt  Loan, 
I  CAMS  yesterday  to  this  place,  Where  I  shall  stay  till  Friday,  and  then  make  the  best 
of  my  way  to  Hanover.  I  have  seen  the  Pensionary  and  the  rest  of  the  ministers,  who 
are  in  the  dispositions  one  would  wish  them ;  but,  notwithstanding  that,  the  factions  are 
so  high,  and  particularly  at  Amsterdam,  that  their  accession  seems  as  uncertain  as  ever. 
I  suppose  you  will  have  received  at  Hanover,  as  soon  as  they  had  it  here,  the  good  news 
of  Messina's  being  surrendered ;  this  will  make  us  masters  of  five  or  six  more  Spanish 
tnen-of-war  that  were  in  that  port  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  Norris  is  at  last  sailed  to  join 
the  Swedes ;  I  only  wish  he  does  not  come  too  late,  for  the  Czar  will,  I  believe,  hardly 
Stay  for  him,  notwithstanding  the  other  seemed  to  reckon  biro  so  terrible.  I  am  very 
tnuch  concerned  to  hear  the  King  has  put  off  his  going  to  the  Gdhr  so  late  as  to  the  24th 
N.S.  of  September;  for  I  know  the  consequence  of  that  will  be,  that  we  shall  run  the 
hazard  of  losing  the  advantage  of  the  session  before  the  holidays.  Holding  the  Parlia- 
tnent  by  the  middle  of  November,  as  the  King  has  done  these  two  last  years,  with  the 
wonderful  success  you  have  had  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  would  make  every 
thing  easy,  and  fix  his  authority  in  England  as  touch  as  it  is  every  where  abroad.  I 
hope  your  Lordship  and  our  good  Duchess  will  be  able  to  bring  this  about;  for  it  is  of 
more  consequence  than  can  be  imagined.  We  received  yesterday  at  Helvoeytsluis  the 
Danish  warrant,  and  other  treasury  papers,  which  you  sent  by  Hayward  the  messenger; 
so  that  you  may  depend  upon  the  money  being  ready  for  Sweden  whenever  you  shall 
want  it. 


EARL  STANHOPE  TO  ADBORAL  SIR  JOHN  NORRIS. 

{Extract.) 

Hanover,  Jut.  17,  1719,  N.S. 
Tov  will,  after  sending  a  letter  to  the  .Czar  by  an  officer,  wait  at  Hanoe  such  a  com- 
petent time  as  you  may  judge  sufficient  to  receive  an  answer.  If  the  answer  be  to  your 
satisfaction,  the  King  will  obtain  his  end,  in  the  manner  he  likes  best,  of  saving  a  breve 
people,  without  any  kMS  of  his  own  subjects ;  but  if  either  an  insolent  or  a  captious 
answer  be  sent,  or  none  at  all,  you  will  then  join  the  Swedes,  and  act  together  in  the 
manner  you  shall  judge  most  effectual  to  destroy  the  Czar*s  fleet,  than  which  a  greater 
service  cannot  be  done  to  your  country.  It  is  impossible,  under  &e  circumstancee  we 
are,  for  the  King  to  give  you  more  positive  and  unconditional  orders ;  he  judges  it  a 
happiness  to  have  at  the  head  of  his  fleet,  at  this  juncture,  a  man  so  able  to  help  out  the 
lameness  or  imperfections  of  any  orders.  Ton  know  his  Majesty's  view,  whk;h  is  tt> 
gave  Sweden,  if  possible,  and  to  destroy  the  Czar's  fleet ;  you  are  the  only  judge  whe- 
ther the  means  you  have  are  sufficient.  If  yon  think  not,  you  must  not  attempt,  and, 
oonsequently,  not  send  the  letter  to  the  Czar.  If  yoa  think  you  are  likely  to  succeed, 
attempt,  in  the  name  of  God;  and  be  sure  of  all  the  support  &e  King  can  give  you,  even 
though  the  event  should  not  answer  your  expectations. 


Fmox  the  year  1721,  when  Walpole  became  Prime  Minister,  until  1742  when  he 
resigned,  his  bk)gEapher,  Mr.  Coxe,  has  pabUshed,  in  his  very  valuable  work,  nearly  all 
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the  despatches,  and  diplomatic  correspondenee,  of  any  moment  In  the  Memoira  of  Sir 
Bobert,  the  documents  for  these  twenty  years  All  above  a  thousand  quarto  pages  of  the 
second  and  third  volumes,  and  other  large  extracts  are  given  in  the  Life  of  Horace  Lord 
Waipoie.  The  remaining  papers  of  this  kind  which  I  have  seen  in  MS.,  though  very 
numerous,  are  I  think  of  much  less  interest  and  value.  Of  this  period,  therefore,  I  shall 
insert  no  despatches  at  length,  and  confine  myself  to  a  few  extracts  or  private  letters. 


Iw  the  first  edition  of  my  first  volume  (p.  294),  I  stated  that  the  Earl  of  Nithisdale 
escaped  from  the  Tower  in  1716,  by  the  aid  of  his  mother,  who  brought  him  a  woman's 
dress.  I  was  aware  that  his  wife  was  spoken  of  in  some  modem  allusions  to  the  stoiy; 
but  I  observed  that  the  contemporary  or  early  writers,  Boyer,  Tindal,  Smollett,  John 
Wesley,  &c  all  mentioned  the  lady  in  question  as  being  his  mother.  Tindal  says,  that 
''his  mother  came  with  some  relations,"*  and  I  supposed  that  the  wife  might  perhaps 
be  included  among  the  latter,  but  that  the  mother  was  the  chief  contriver  of  the  escape, 
and  that  the  name  of  the  wife  was  substituted  in  later  tradition  as  being  more  romantic. 
Those  early  writers,  however,  misled  me.  My  attention  baa  since  been  called  to  a  letter 
fiom  Lady  Nithisdale  herself  to  her  sister  Lady  Traquair,  giving  an  account  of  the  ad- 
venture, aod  establishing  the  point  at  issue  beyond  all  doubt 

It  appears  also  from  this  letter,  that  the  King,  instead  of  the  good-natured  reply  ascribed 
to  him  when  he  was  told  of  Lord  Nithisdale's  escape, — ^namely,  that  it  was  the  best 
thing  that  a  man  in  his  situation  could  do, — ^was  highly  irritated. 

The  letter  itself  is  of  great  length,  giving  an  account  how  this  admirable  woman  not 
only  saved  her  husband's  life,  but  secured  the  lieunily  estate  for  her  son.  It  is  printed 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  (pp. 
523 — 538,)  but  I  shall  here  extract  from  it  the  principal  passages  relative  to  Lady 
Nithisdale's  rescue  of  her  husband.  The  reader  will  be  gratified  to  observe  how  the 
noble  heroism  of  her  act  is  enhanced  by  her  unpretending  grace  and  simplicity  of  style. 
He  will  be  no  less  pleased  to  learn  that  she  safely  rejoined  her  husband,  and  continued 
to  reside  with  him  abroad  till  his  death  at  Rome,  in  1744.  She  herself  survived  till 
1749.    They  were  both  Romcm  Catholics. 

DXAB  SlSTlB, 

Mt  Lord's  escape  is  now  such  an  old  story,  that  I  have  almost  forgotten  it;  but  since 
you  desire  me  to  give  you  a  circumstantial  account  of  it,  I  will  endeavour  to  recall  it  to 
my  memory,  and  be  as  exact  in  the  narration  as  I  possibly  can. 

My  Lord  was  vexy  anxious  that  a  petition  might  be  presented,  hoping  that  it  would 
at  least  be  serviceable  to  me.  I  was,  in  my  own  mind,  convinced  that  it  would  answer 
no  purpose;  but  as  I  wished  to  please  ray  Lord,  I  desired  him  to  have  it  drawn  up;  and 
I  undertook  to  make  it  come  to  the  King's  hand,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  he 
had  taken  to  avoid  it  So  the  first  day  I  heard  that  the  King  was  to  goto  the  drawing- 
room,  I  dressed  myself  in  black,  as  if  I  had  been  in  mourning,  and  sent  for  Mrs.  Morgan 
(the  same  who  accompanied  me  to  the  Tower) ;  because,  as  I  did  not  know  his  MajesQr 
personally,  I  might  have  mistaken  some  other  person  for  him.  She  stayed  by  me,  and 
told  me  when  he  was  coming.  I  had  also  another  lady  with  me ;  and  we  three  remained 
in  a  room  between  the  King's  apartments  and  the  drawing-ioom;  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  through  it;  and  as  there  were  three  windows  in  it,  we  sat  in  the  middle  one,  that 
I  might  have  time  enough  to  meet  him  before  he  could  pass.  I  threw  myself  at  his 
feet,  and  told  him  in  French,  that  I  was  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Nithisdale,  that  he 
might  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  my  person.  But  perceiving  that  he  wanted  to  go 
off"  without  receiving  my  petition,  I  caught  hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  that  he  might 
stop  and  hear  me.  He  endeavoured  to  escape  out  of  my  hands;  bat  I  kept  such  strong 
hold,  that  he  dragged  me  upon  my  knees  from  the  middle  of  the  room  to  the  very  door 
of  the  drawing-foom.  At  last  one  of  the  blue  ribbands  who  attended  his  Majesty  took 
me  round  the  waist,  whilst  another  wrested  the  coat  out  of  my  hands.  The  petition, 
which  I  had  endeavoured  to  thrust  into  his  pocket,  fell  down  in  the  scuffle,  and  I  aUnost 
iainted  away  through  grief  and  disappointment 

Upon  this  I  formed  the  resolution  to  attempt  his  escape,  but  opened  my  intentions  to 
nobody  but  to  my  dear  Evans.  In  order  to  concert  measures,  I  strongly  solicited  to  be 
permitted  to  see  my  Lord,  which  they  refused  to  grant  me  unless  I  would  remain  con- 

•  Hist  vol.  vi.  p.  546. 
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fined  with  bim  in  thto  Tower.  This  I  wonld  not  submit  to,  and  alleged  for  excuse,  that 
my  health  would  not  permit  me  to  undeigo  the  confinement  The  real  reason  of  my 
refusal  was,  not  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  accomplish  my  design.  However,  fay 
bribing  the  guards,  I  often  contrived  to  see  my  Lord,  till  the  day  upon  which  the  prisoners 
were  condemned ;  after  that,  we  were  allowed  for  the  last  week  to  see  and  take  oor 
leave  of  them. 

By  the  help  of  Evans,  I  had  prepared  every  thing  necessary  to  disguise  my  Lord,  but 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  prevail  upon  him  to  make  use  of  them.  However,  I  at 
length  succeeded  by  the  help  of  Almighty  God. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  which  fell  on  a  Thursday,  our  petition  was  to  be  presented 
to  the  House  of  Lords;  the  purport  of  vrhkh  was,  to  entreat  the  Lords  to  intercede  with 
his  Majesty  to  .pardon  the  prisoners.  We  were,  however,  disappointed  the  day  belbre 
the  petition  was  to  be  presented;  for  the  Duke  of  St  Albans,  who  had  promised  my 
Lady  Derwentwater  to  present  it,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  failed  in  his  word.  How- 
ever, as  she  was  the  only  English  Countess  concerned,  it  was  incumbent  upon  her  to 
have  it  presented.  We  had  but  one  day  left  before  the  execution,  and  the  Duke  still 
promised  to  present  the  petition ;  but,  for  fear  he  should  fail,  I  engaged  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
rose to  secure  its  being  done  by  one  or  the  other.  I  then  went  in  company  of  most  of 
the  ladies  of  quality  who  were  then  in  town,  to  solicit  the  interest  of  the  Lords  as  they 
were  going  to  the  House.  They  all  behaved  to  me  with  great  civility,  but  particularly 
my  Lord  Pembroke,*  who,  though  he  desired  me  not  to  speak  to  him,  yet  promised  to 
employ  his  interest  in  our  favour,  and  honourably  kept  his  word ;  for  he  spoke  in  the 
House  very  strongly  in  our  behalf.  The  subject  of  the  debate  was,  whether  the  King 
had  the  power  to  pardon  those  who  had  been  condemned  by  Parliament;  and  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  Lord  Pembroke's  speech  that  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.  However, 
one  of  the  Lords  stood  up  and  said,  that  the  House  would  only  intercede  for  those  of  the 
prisoners  who  should  approve  themselves  worthy  of  their  intercession,  but  not  for  all  of 
them  indiscriminately.  This  salvo  quite  blasted  all  my  hopes;  for  I  was  assured  it  aimed 
at  the  exclusion  of  those  who  should  refuse  to  subscribe  to  the  petition,  which  was  a 
thing  I  knew  my  Lord  would  never  submit  to ;  nor,  in  fiust,  could  I  wish  to  preserve  his 
life  on  such  terms. 

As  the  motion  had  passed  generally,  I  thought  I  could  draw  some  advantage  in  favour 
of  my  design.  Accordingly,  1  immediately  left  the  House  of  Lords,  and  hastened  to  the 
Tower,  where,  afiiecting  an  air  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  I  told  all  the  guards  I  passed  by, 
that  I  came  to  bring  joyful  tidings  to  the  prisoners.  I  desired  them  to  lay  aside  their 
fears,  for  the  petition  had  passed  the  House  in  their  favour.  I  then  gave  them  some 
money  to  drink  to  the  Lords  and  his  Majesty,  though  it  was  but  tri6ing;  for  I  thought 
that,  if  I  were  too  liberal  on  the  occasion,  they  might  suspect  my  designs,  and  that  giving 
them  something  would  gain  their  good  humour  and  services  for  the  next  day,  which 
was  the  eve  of  the  execution. 

The  next  morning  I  could  not  go  to  the  Tower,  having  so  many  things  in  my  hands 
to  put  in  readiness ;  but  in  the  evening,  when  all  was  ready,  I  sent  for  Mrs.  Mills,  with 
whom  I  lodged,  and  acquainted  her  with  my  design  of  attempting  my  Lord's  escape,  as 
there  was  no  prospect  of  his  being  pardoned;  and  this  was  the  last  night  before  the 
execution.  I  told  her  that  I  had  everything  in  readiness,  and  that  I  trusted  she  would 
not  refuse  to  accompany  me,  that  my  Lord  might  pass  for  her.  I  pressed  her  to  come 
immediately,  as  we  had  no  time  to  lose.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  for  a  Mrs.  Morgan,  then 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  Hilton,  to  whose  acquaintance  my  dear  Evans  had  intro- 
duced me,  which  I  look  upon  as  a  very  singular  happiness.  I  immediately  communi- 
cated my  resolution  to  her.  She  was  of  a  very  tall  and  slender  make ;  so  1  begged  her 
to  put  under  her  own  riding-hood  one  that  I  had  prepared  for  Mrs.  Mills,  as  she  wbs  to 
lend  hers  to  my  Lord,  that,  in  coming  out,  he  might  be  taken  for  her.  Mrs.  Mills  was 
then  with  child;  so  that  she  was  not  only  of  the  same  height,  but  nearly  of  tlie  same 
size  as  my  Lord.  When  we  were  in  the  coach,  I  never  ceased  talking,  that  they  might 
have  no  leisure  to  reflect.  Their  surprise  and  astonishment,  when  I  first  opened  my 
design  to  them,  had  made  them  consent  without  ever  thinking  of  the  consequences.  On 
our  arrival  at  the  Tower,  the  first  I  introduced  was  Mrs.  Moigan ;  for  I  was  only  allowed 
to  take  in  one  at  a  time.  She  brought  in  the  clothes  that  were  to  serve  Mrs.  Mills,  when 
she  left  her  own  behind  her.  When  Mrs.  Morgan  had  taken  ofi"  what  she  had  brought 
for  my  purpose,  I  conducted  her  back  to  the  staircase ;  and  in  going  I  begged  her  to  send 
me  in  my  maid  to  dress  me ;  that  I  was  afraid  of  being  too  late  to  present  my  last  peti- 
tk>n  that  night,  if  she  did  not  come  immediately.    I  despatched  her  safe,  and  went  partly 

•  Lord  Pembroke  wu  m  kinsman  of  Lady  Nitkisdale,  she  being  Lady  Winifred  Herbert,  daughter 
ofUieMuiqoii  of  Fowls.  .  -^        #  i      -• 
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down  stain  to  meet  Mrs.  Mills,  who  had  the  precaution  to  hold  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face,  as  was  very  natural  for  a  woman  to  do  when  she  was  going  to  bid  her  last  farewell 
to  a  friend,  on  the  eve  of  his  execution.  I  had,  indeed,  desired  her  to  do  it,  that  my 
Lord  might  go  out  in  the  same  manner.  Her  eyebrows  were  rather  inclined  to  be  sandy, 
and  my  Lord's  were  dark  and  very  thick;  however,  I  had  prepared  some  paint  of  the 
colour  of  hers  to  disguise  his  with.  I  also  bought  an  artificial  head-dress  of  the  same 
coloured  hair  as  hers ;  and  I  painted  his  face  with  white,  and  his  cheeks  with  rouge,  to 
hide  his  long  beard  which  he  had  not  time  to  shave.  All  this  provision  I  had  before 
left  in  the  Tower.  The  poor  guards,  whom  my  slight  liberality  the  day  before  had  en* 
deared  me  to,  let  me  go  quietly  with  my  company,  and  were  not  so  strictly  on  the  watch 
as  they  usually  had  been ;  and  the  more  so,  as  they  were  persuaded,  fVom  what  I  had 
told  them  the  day  before,  that  the  prisoners  would  obtain  their  pardon.  I  made  Mrs. 
Mills  take  off  her  own  hood,  and  put  on  that  which  I  had  brought  for  her.  I  then  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  out  of  my  Lord's  chamber ;  and  in  passing  through  the 
next  room,  in  which  there  were  several  people,  with  all  the  concern  imaginable,  I  said, 
My  dear  Mrs.  Catherine,  go  in  all  haste  and  send  me  my  waiting  maid :  she  ceruiinly 
cannot  reflect  how  late  it  is:  she  forgets  that  I  am  to  present  a  petition  to-night;  and  if 
I  let  slip  this  opportunity,  I  am  undone,  for  to-morrow  will  be  too  late.  Hasten  her  as 
much  as  possible ;  for  I  shall  be  on  thorns  till  she  comes.  Everybody  in  the  room,  who 
were  chiefly  the  guards'  wives  and  daughters,  seemed  to  compassionate  me  exceedingly ; 
and  the  sentinel  officiously  opened  the  door.  When  I  had  seen  her  out,  I  returned  hack 
to  my  Lord,  and  finished  dressing  him.  I  had  taken  care  that  Mrs.  Mills  did  not  go  out 
crying,  as  she  came  in,  that  my  Lord  might  the  better  pass  for  the  lady  who  came  in 
crying  and  afflictod ;  and  the  more  so  because  he  had  the  same  dress  which  she  wore. 
When  I  had  ahnost  finished  dressing  my  Lord  in  all  my  petticoats,  excepting  one,  I  per* 
ceived  it  was  growing  dark,  and  was  afraid  that  the  light  of  the  candles  might  betmy 
us;  sol  resolved  (o  set  off.  I  went  out,  leading  him  by  the  hand;  and  he  held  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes.  I  spoke  to  him  in  the  most  afflicted  and  piteous  tone  of  voice; 
bewailing  bitterly  the  negligence  of  Evans,  who  had  ruined  me  by  her  delay.  Then 
said  I,  My  dear  Mrs.  Betty,  for  the  love  of  Go<l,  run  quickly,  and  bring  her  with  you. 
You  know  my  lodging;  and,  if  ever  you  made  despatch  in  your  life,  do  it  at  present:  I 
am  almost  distracted  with  tliis  disappointment  The  guardjB  opened  the  doors;  and  I 
went  down  stairs  with  him,  still  conjuring  him  to  make  all  possible  despatch.  As  soon 
as  he  had  cleared  the  door,  I  made  him  walk  before  me,  for  fear  the  sentinel  should 
take  notice  of  his  walk;  but  I  still  continued  to  press  him  to  make  all  the  despatch  he 
possibly  could.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  I  met  my  dear  Evans,  into  whose  hands  I 
confided  him.  I  had  before  engaged  Mr.  Mills  to  be  in  readiness  before  the  Tower  to 
conduct  him  to  some  place  of  safety,  in  case  we  succeeded.  He  looked  upon  the  affiiir 
as  so  very  improbable  to  succeed,  that  his  astonishment,  when  he  saw  us,  tlirew  him  into 
such  consternation,  that  he  was  ahnost  out  of  himself;  which  Evans  perceiving,  with 
the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  without  telling  him  anything,  lest  he  should  mistrust 
them,  conducted  my  Lord  to  some  of  her  own  friends,  on  whom  she  could  rely,  and  so 
secured  him,  without  which  we  should  have  been  undone.  When  she  had  conducted 
him,  and  left  him  with  them,  she  returned  to  find  Mr.  Mills,  who  by  this  time  had  re- 
covered himself  from  his  astonishment  They  went  home  together,  and  having  ibund  a 
place  of  security,  they,  conducted  him  to  it 

In  the  mean  while,  as  I  had  pretended  to  have  sent  the  young  lady  on  a  message,  I 
was  obliged  to  return  up  stairs,  and  go  hack  to  my  Lord's  room,  in  the  same  feigned 
anxiety  of  being  too  late ;  so  that  everybody  seemed  sincerely  to  sympathise  with  my 
distress.  When  I  Mras  in  the  room,  I  talked  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  really  present,  and 
answered  my  own  questious  in  my  Lord's  voice  as  nearly  as  I  could  imitate  it  I  walked 
up  and  down,  as  if  we  were  conversing  together,  till  I  thought  they  had  enough  time  to 
clear  themselves  of  the  guards.  I  then  thought  proper  to  make  off  also.  I  opened  the 
door,  and  stood  half  in  it,  that  those  in  the  outward  chamber  might  hear  what  I  said ; 
but  held  it  so  close,  that  they  could  not  k)ok  in.  I  bid  my  Lord  a  formal  farewell  for  that 
night;  and  added,  that  something  more  than  nsiul  must  have  happened,  to  make  Evans 
negligent  on  this  important  occasion,  who  had  always  been  so  punctual  in  the  smallest 
trifles,  that  I  saw  no  other  remedy  than  to  go  in  person :  that  if  the  Tower  were  still 
open  when  I  finished  my  business,  I  would  return  that  night;  but  that  he  might  be  as- 
sured that  I  would  be  with  him  as  early  in  the  morning  as  I  could  gain  admittance  into 
the  Tower;  and  I  flattered  myself  that  I  should  bring  favourable  news.  Then  before  I 
shut  the  door,  I  pulled  through  the  string  of  the  latch,  so  that  it  could  only  be  opened  on 
the  inside.  I  then  shut  it  with  some  degree  of  (brce,  that  I  might  be  sure  of  its  being 
well  shut    I  said  to  the  servant  as  I  passed  by,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  whole  xiwatr 
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action,  that  he  need  not  cany  in  candles  to  his  master  till  my  Lofd  sent  for  him,  as  he 
desired  to  finish  some  prayers  first  I  went  down  stairs  and  called  a  coach,  as  there 
were  several  on  the  stand ;  I  drove  home  to  my  lodgings,  where  poor  Mr.  Mackenzie 
had  been  waiting  to  cany  ihe  petition,  in  case  my  attempt  had  failed. 

•  •••••••• 

Her  Grace  of  Montrose  said  she  wonid  go  to  Court,  to  see  how  the  ne  ws  of  my  Lord*8 
escape  was  received.  When  fhe  news  was  brought  to  the  King,  he  flew  into  an  excess 
of  passion,  and  said  he  was  betrayed ;  for  it  could  not  have  been  done  without  some 
confederacy.  He  instantly  despatched  two  persons  to  the  Tower  to  see  that  the  other 
prisoners  were  well  secured. 

•  •••••••• 

When  I  left  the  Duchess,  I  went  to  a  house  which  Evans  had  found  out  for  me,  and 
where  she  promised  to  acquaint  me  where  my  Lord  was.  8he  got  thither  some  few 
minutes  after  me,  and  told  me  that  when  she  had  seen  him  secure,  she  went  in  search 
of  Mr.  Mills,  who,  by  the  time,  had  recovered  himself  from  his  astonishment;  that  he 
had  returned  to  her  house,  where  she  had  found  him,  and  that  he  had  removed  my 
Lord  from  the  first  place  where  she  had  desired  him  to  vTait,  to  the  house  of  a  poor 
woman,  directly  opposite  to  the  guard-bouse.  She  had  but  one  very  small  room  up  one 
pair  of  stairs,  and  a  very  small  'bed  in  it  We  threw  ourselves  upon  the  bed,  thai  we 
might  not  be  heard  walking  up  and  down.  She  left  us  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some 
bread,  and  Mrs.  Mills  brought  us  some  more  in  her  pocket  the  next  day.  We  subsisted 
upon  this  provision  from  Thursday  till  Saturday  night,  when  Mrs.  Mills  came  and  con- 
ducted my  Lord  to  the  Venetian  ambassador's.  We  did  not  communicate  the  a£bir  io 
his  Excellency ;  but  one  of  his  servants  concealed  him  in  his  own  room  till  Wednesday, 
on  which  day  the  ambassador's  coach  and  six  was  to  go  down  to  meet  his  brother.  My 
Lord  put  on  a  livery,  and  went  down  in  the  retinue,  without  the  least  suspicion,  tt> 
Dover,  where  Mr.  Mitchell  (which  was  the  name  of  the  ambassador's  servant),  hired  a 
small  vessel,  and  immediately  set  sail  for  Calais.  The  passage  was  so  remarkably  short, 
that  the  captain  threw  out  his  reflection,  that  the  wind  could  not  have  served  better  if 
his  passengers  had  been  flying  for  their  lives,  little  thinking  it  to  be  really  the  case.  Mr. 
Mitchell  might  have  easily  returned  without  being  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  my 
Lord's  escape ;  but  my  liord  seemed  inclined  to  have  him  continue  with  him,  which  be 
did,  and  has  at  present  a  good  place  under  our  young'roaster. 


ZARL  OF  PETEBBOROUQH  TO  EARL  STANHOPE. 

Nam,  Novemim-  20, 1719. 
Mt  Lord, 

HAviifG  contributed  to  obtain  a  liberty  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  that  he  might  send  a 
minister  to  Spain,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  peace,  and  the  Cardinal  having,  in  so  priestly  a 
manner,  imposed  upon  that  gentleman,*  only  to  remove  him  from  Madrid,  you  cannot 
conceive,  my  Lord,  how  great  the  concern  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  hcu  been,  nor  how 
much  he  desires  the  opportunity  of  making  that  insolent  minister  repent  that,and  all  his 
other  mistaken  measures.  I  assure  your  Lordship  I  have  had  my  share  of  uneasiness 
for  the  disappointment 

The  Duke  having  desired  me,  if  possibly  I  oonld  allow  the  time,  that  I  would  meet 
one  of  his  ministers  on  the  confines  of  Lorabardy,  I  took  post  from  Paris,  to  give  him 
the  satisfaction  he  expected,  and  I  find  that  Prince  in  dispositions  wbidi  I  think  may  be 
made  useful. 

Italian  princes  are  great  lovers  of  negotiation,  but  seldom  disposed  to  take  the  proper 
methods  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion ;  but  the  Duke  of  Parma  will  and  most  exert 
himself,  and  sees  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  Alberoni  at  any  rate,  or  reducing  him, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  reason ;  and,  certainly,  the  Duke  of  Parma  is  the  most  proper 
person  to  make  these  representatk>ns  to  their  Catholic  Majesties,  which,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  cannot  but  have  speedy  efiect 

The  interest  of  the  King  of  Spain,  rightly  understood,  the  relief  of  his  country,  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  Italian  princes,  require  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the 
follies  and  visions  of  this  turbulent  minister;  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  would  be  a  great 
ease  to  our  English  ministers,  in  the  ensuing  session,  that  the  war  of  Spain  were  ending^ 
if  there  be  danger  of  a  new  one  beginning  with  the  Muscovites. 

•  BSarquis  Sc6tti. 
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I  have  writ  at  laige  to  the  Abb6  Da  Bois  upon  this  sabject,  and  have  acquainted  bun 
with  what  the  puke  of  Parma  thinks  might  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion ;  pro- 
posing to  him  what  the  Prince  esteems  necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  to  give 
authority  to  his  endeavours. 

The  Gardinal,  to  obviate  the  Buke  of  Parma's  representations  to  their  Catholic  Ma- 
jesties, endeavours  to  persuade  that  the  Duke  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
£ang  of  Spain,  to  get  rid  of  his  present  pressures  by  the  German  contributions :  he 
desires,  therefore,  a  letter  from  the  Regent,  to  intimate  that  the  Allies  will  have  no  longer 
patience,  but  are  taking  the  resolution  to  enter  into  no  negotiations  of  peace  till  the  Car- 
dinal be  removed  from  the  ministry.  The  Duke  is  of  opinion,  that  if  he  can  represent 
this  as  the  determined  resolution  of  the  Allies,  he  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  the  Cardi- 
nal, and  persuade  their  Catholic  Majesties  to  an  immediate  compliance  to  what  is 
desired.  When  I  was  at  Paris,  I  left  tlie  Abb6  Du  Bois  in  the  sentiments  that  this  was 
necessary  and  proper  to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion. 

My  Lord,  as  soon  as  I  receive  an  answer  to  my  letters  from  Paris,  I  take  my  post^ 
chaise  to  come  northwards,  in  an  improper  season;  I  shall  not  fiul  to  meet  your  Lord- 
ship in  the  middle  of  this  critical  parliament  I  wish  I  could  conuribute  as  I  desire  to 
the  measures  necessary  to  preserve  the  Grovemment  from  contempt  and  ruin.  Forgive 
the  expression.  No  person  can  better  judge  of  our  circumstances,  and  those  of  our 
neighbours,  than  yourself.  Tou  must  give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  high  time  to  make  the 
utmost  efibrts ;  ordinary  remedies  will  not  overcome  the  national  disease  of  near  sixty- 
millions  of  debt,  to  which  must  be  added  our  unfortunate  divisions,  and  all  those  other 
circumstances  which  render  all  endeavours  £at  the  public  good  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

My  Lord,  I  shall  add  but  one  word.  Pray  consider  all  I  have  done,  and  sufiered,  ibr 
the  interest  of  the  present  Emperor.  The  jealousies  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  upon  my 
subject,  are  as  pitiful  as  unjust:  I  am  confident  you  will  answer  for  me.  I  endeavour 
nqthing  but  a  peace,  upon  those  terms  which  might  satisfy,  in  my  opinion,  his  Imperial 
Majesty. 

My  Lord,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  tell  some  of  their  ministers  they  are  in  the  wrong. 
I  am  fully  persuaded %f  your  friendship,  and  your  Lordship  shall  be  convinced  I  am, 
with  all  sincerity,  &c. 

PlXXKBOBOUeO. 


EABL  STANHOPE  TO  ABBE  DUBOIS. 
(Extraet.) 

ALimdra,ee  IS  DAxmbn,  F.  5. 1719. 

Rfsv  ne  pouvait  nous  aniver  de  plus  affligeant  que  la  malheureuse  animosit^  qui 
s^est  ^levee  entre  Milord  Stair  et  M.  Law;  nous  en  sommes  d'auuint  plus  en  peine,  que 
Milord  Stair  nous  I'apprend  lui-m^me,  et  s'en  fait  un  m^ite.  II  attribue  k  M.  Law 
beaucoup  de  mauvaise  volenti  centre  nous ;  d'avoir  fait  &  S.  A.  K  des  rapports  aussi 
contraires  k  la  v4nx&  qui'k  notre  amiti^ ;  et  d'avoir  tenu  k  beaucoup  de  gens  des  dis- 
cours  com  me  s'il  ^tait  le  maftre  de  notre  cMit,  et  r^lu  de  le  detruire. 

Je  vous  avoue,  Monsieur,  que  je  ne  saurais  mUmaginer  que  ce  soient  1^  les  sentimens 
de  M.  Law ;  je  sais  oombien  il  s'est  int^ress^  au  trait^  qui  devait  affermir  notre  union, 
et  qu*il  a  regard^  Tunion  des  deux  couronnes  oomme  la  base  de  ses  projets.  Les  suites 
doivent  Tavoir  confirm^  dans  cette  opinion:  ets'il  lui  est  ^app6  quelques  paroles  qui 
pouvaient  faire  croire  qu'il  commence  i  envisager  les  choses  autrement,  je  suis  per- 
suade que  ce  n'^tait  que  pour  piquer  Milord  Stair  personnel  lement,  et  k  nul  autre  des- 
seiu ;  car  s'il  en  avait  r&llement  centre  notre  credit,  et  qu'il  ftlt  en  ^tat  de  pouvoir  lui 
nuire,  sans  nuire  au  sien  propre,  il  n'y  a  pas  d'apparence  qu'il  edt  voulu  nous  en  avertir. 
Mais  vous,  Monsieur  qui  ^tes  sur  les  lieux,pourrcz  mienx  juger  que  nous  de  ce  difiS^end. 
£t  telle  est  notre  confiance  dans  V.  Exc.,  que  le  Roi  ne  balance  point  de  vous  en  faire 
erbitre,  et  ne  veut  avoir  recours  qu'^  vos  soins,  et  k  votre  prudence,  pour  y  trouver  le  remede 
n&^ssaire;  soit  enrectifiant  les  id^  de  M.  Law,  si  el  les  pouvaient  tendre  a  notre  pr^ 
judice,  soit  en  retirant  MikNrd  Stair,  si  le  mal  ne  vient  que  de  ses  d^fiiuts  personnels, 
comme  nous  n'avons  que  trop  sujet  de  le  supposer.  Que  V.  Exc.  examine  done  ce 
d6m^\6  et  ses  sources;  qu'elle  songe  aux  moyens  de  le  composer,  ou  de  pr^venir,  du 
moins,  qu^il  n'ait  de  ilcfaeuses  suites  pour  nos  deux  mattres.  Qu*elle  en  consulte  S.  A. 
fi.    £t  si  vous  trouvez  que  le  seul  rappel  de  Milord  Stair  puisse  y  mettre  fin,  ditei  le 
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nous  franchement;  et  je  yous  promets  qae  leRoi  le  hiifeia  ezp^dier  aiiB8il6t  qoe  oeti» 
s^anoe  de  Dotre  Failement  sera  fiaie. 


SXCRETABT  CRAOQS  TO  EARL  STANHOPi:. 

{EsBtrad.) 

CodepU,  Ikcmbv  27,  17 10. 

Tm  town  is  very  enipt3r.  That  fooT,  Tom  Vernon,  moved  for  a  call  of  the  House,* 
which  J  was  forced  to  second  for  the  appearance,  the  day  we  adjourned.  I  believe  our 
project  to  pay  the  debts,  or  rather  to  lessen  them,  will  succeed :  and  I  do  not  despair  of 
the  Civil  List,  but  1  am  not  so  sanguine  as  our  good  friend  the  Earl  of  Sunderland. 
When  that  is  done,  we  shall  have,  in  my  mind,  made  no  bad  session.  We  may  begin 
next  year,  at  least  by  the  Scotch  part  of  the  Peerage  Bill;  and  I  will  tell  you  that  the 
report  of  a  new  Parliament  seems  to  me  to  frighten  several  of  our  mutinous  friends  into 
better  manners. 

The  alternative  of  having  a  more  consistent  tractable  majority  does  not  suit  with  these 
petulant  and  interested  humours,  always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  King's  neoea- 
•ities. 


LORD  STANHOPE  OP  SHELFORD  (AFTERWARDS  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD)  TO  - 

[This  letter  it  in  Coxe*s  Gotleetiont,  vol.  Izzii.  It  has  no  address  nor  date  of  year,  but  wae,  ia  all 
Mobability,  addrened  to  some  one  in  office  or  ai  Court,  and  dated  in  1790^  josl  after  the  Ministers  had 
Men  joined  by  Walpole  and  Townshend.] 

•         Painty  Jmn  27. 
DiAB  Sib, 

I  axxxxBim  when  I  left  England,  I  threatened  yon  that  I  wonfd  write  to  yon,  and 
yon  promised  you  would  write  to  me ;  and  it  has  happened,  as  it  generally  does  in  the 
world,  that  the  threats  are  performed  and  the  promises  broke.  It  would  sincerely  have 
been  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  heard  from  you,  though  I  know  you  have 
io  tnuch  other  business  that  I  scarce  expected  it  You  may  possibly  now  have  some 
idle  time  upon  your  hands  since  the  recess  of  the  Parliament  and  the  King's  journey.  If 
you  have,  I  can  assure  you,  you  cannot  bestow  any  part  of  it  upon  one  that  will  be  more 
obliged  to  you  for  it  than  myself.  I  must  congratulate  yon  upon  the  great  additwn  of 
■treugth  you  have  acquired  by  the  late  changes,  and  must  own  you  are  liberal  rewardera 
of  true  penitents;  but  still  remember  a  line  in  Othello^  ** Look  to  her,  Moor:  she  haa 
deceived  her  father  and  may  thee." 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  to  you  what  I  spoke  to  you  of  in  England,  and  desiring  to 
know  whether  you  have  taken  any  step  in  it  yet.  I  own,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  I  wish  it  may  be  thought  either  proper  or  practicable ;  it  being,  in  my  mind,  the 
only  way  of  my  coming  into  any  business,  and  leaving  an  idle  life  that  I  am  grown 
weary  of.  I  leave  entirely  to  you  as  the  best  judge  what  methods  to  take  in  it,  and  rely 
80  much  upon  your  friendship  that  I  am  convinced  you  will  not  omit  any  that  may 
promote  it.  I  should  only  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  think  there  is  any  probability 
of  success,  that  I  may  regulate  my  conduct  in  the  next  Session  accordingly,  for  as  on  the 
one  side  I  should  be  very  willing  to  engage  in  debate,  and  the  business  of  tlio  House, 
as  well  as  I  am  able  \  which  though  I  should  do  very  indifferently,  I  could  not  do  worse 
than  the  present  possessors :  so  of  the  other  side  to  enter  the  lists  and  get  a  broken  head 
merely  as  a  volunteer,  would  be  childish  and  impertinent 


SECRETART  CRAQGS  TO  EARL  STANHOPE. 
[Stanhope  Papers.] 

Ceelcpit,  Jufy  15,  1720. 
WorLD  yon  believe  that  the  Duke  of  Maribotongh,  at  a  visit  he  and  his  gpod  Decbe» 
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made  at  Richmond,  told  the  Prince  he  was  ashamed  to  see  his  Royal  Highness  in  such 
a  country  house,  like  a  private  gentleman,  while  such  an  insignificant  creature  as  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  playing  the  King ;  that  be  had  out  of  decency  attended  the 
Lords  Justices  once  at  the  first  summons,  but  that  he  would  return  no  more  ?  Last  Satur- 
day when  I  was  at  that  Court,  I  observed  that  the  Prince  talked  of  the  perfect  state  of 
His  Grace's  understanding;  but  Mr.  Walpole  told  me  afterwards,  that  His  Royal  High- 
ness had  trusted  him  with  this  secret 


SECRETARY  CRAQOS  TO  EARL  STANHOPE. 

^  [Stanhope  Papers.] 

{Extract.) 

Codqrit,  July  19,  1720. 
I  AM  to  add  to  what  I  wrote  you  about  Lord  Marlborough's  conversation  with  the 
Prince  and  Princess,  that  by  a  farther  account  I  have  received  fiom  Walpole,  the  Duke 
expressed  himself  with  bitterness,  saying  that,  although  he  did  not  expect  to  recover  his 
health  and  strength  to  the  degree  he  formerly  enjoyed  it,  he  found  himself  well  enough 
to  make  those  people's  heart  ache  who  had  been  waiting  for  bis  spoils.  He  oompli* 
mented  the  Prince  extremely  upon  his  military  capacity,  and  advised  him,  whenever  he 
wore  the  crown,  never  to  have  a  Captain-General. 


DUCHESS  07  MARLBOROUGH  TO  MRS.  CLATTON. 
[Coxe's  Collections,  vol.  xliii.] 

Jiugud  12,  1720. 

AiTsm  I  had  writ  to  you  of  Mr.  Jennens,  he  began  the  discourse  again,  and  told  me 
he  believed  the  Company  would  give  me  what  conditions  I  would  for  our  annuities,  or 
to  that  purpose,  adding,  **  What  will  iotitfy  you?'^  and  then  ended  the  discourse  with 
saying,  that  he  had  no  commission  from  any  body  to  make  me  offers,  but  he  believed 
they  would  do  it,  because  it  was  their  interest  to  bring  people  with  great  effects  into 
them.  This  assurance  which  he  gave  me,  that  he  was  not  employed,  made  me  think 
that  he  certainly  was,  for  I  have  found  him  very  insincere  and  very  interested. 

You  seem  to  think  that  money  may  be  got  by  subscribing  in  annuities,  but  that  does 
not  yet  appear  plain  to  me.  I  do  believe  aome  have  sold  their  lottery  and  long  annui* 
ties  for  good  advantage  aAer  they  were  subs^ibed  in ;  but  there  are  not  near  so  many 
as  are  said  to  be  that  have  sold  and  are  entirely  out  of  the  power  of  the  South  Sea;  and 
I  am  certain  such  an  estate  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  I  have  upon  those  funds, 
cannot  be  sold  for  ready  money;  and  if  one  should  take  security  upon  bargains  made,  if 
any  stock  should  come  to  that  stock,  how  will  such  securities  be  made  good,  where  so 
many  people  are  deep  in  iti  Every  mortal  that  has  common  sense,  or  that  knows  any 
thing  of  figures,  says  that  it  is  not  possible,  by  all  the  aru  and  tricks  upon  earth,  long  to 
carry  on  four  hundred  millions  of  paper  credit  with  fifleen  millions  of  specie.  This 
makes  me  think  that  this  project  must  burst  in  a  little  while  and  fall  to  nothing,  unless 
by  the  correction  of  the  Legislature  they  will  carry  their  projects  on  with  French  govern- 
ment If  that  happens,  I  think  there  is  no  great  difference  in  what  place  it  is  put; 
therefore  I  am  determined  to  keep  my  fortune  as  long  as  there  is  a  law  as  it  is,  though 
that  is  but  a  slender  twig  to  hang  by ;  yet  I  still  like  it  better  than  the  Soutli  Sea,  and, 
like  a  true  Briton,  I  am  resolved  to  stand  or  fall  by  it  I  can't  believe  that  our  governors 
would  let  the  Stock  fall  if  they  could  help  it  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  it  proceeds 
from  great  numbers  of  people's  selling,  that  had  a  mind  to  secure  themselves,  though  it 
is  probeble  that  they  may  find  out  new  tricks  to  get  it  up  again.  Every  body  says  that 
Law  has  undone  France,  and  that  their  affairs  grow  worse  and  worse  every  day.  The 
Daily  Courant  gives  a  dreadful  account  of  what  they  do  there,  and  I  always  think,  when 
I  read  it,  that  it  is  what  we  shall  come  to  here.  But  it  is  a  strange  paradox  that  the  South 
Sea  men  shall  give  134,000  for  45,000  in  land,  and  at  the  same  time  people  should  crowd 
to  subscribe  into  their  stock  and  give  a  thousand  pounds. 
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M.  DE8TOX7CHES,  THE  FBSNCH  INVOT^  TO  DUBOIS,  ABOHBISHOP  OT  GAMBBAT. 

CExb-ad,) 

A  Hafujvn,  ee  8  SqfUmbre,  17Q0. 

La  raaniere  dont  My  Lord  Stanhope  et  M.  Scbaub  s'int^ressent  ^  la  gloire  et  aa 
maintien  de  Tautorit^  de  S.  A.  R,  paiattra  plas  ^videmment  que  jamais,  Mooseignenr, 
dans  le  oooseil  quails  jugent  ^  propos  de  vous  donner. 

M.  Schaub  a  rapport^  ^  My  Lord  Stanhope  que  par  tout  ou  il  a  pass^  en  Fianoe,  3  a 
trouY^  les  peuples  si  alien^  et  si  d^hatn^  contre  M.  Law,  qu*il  y  a  lieu  de  craindre  un 
^at  dangereux,  et,  pour  parler  naturellement,un  soulevement  procbain  et  gi^n^ral ;  ^tant 
indubitable  que  la  haine  qu'on  a  pour  M.  Law  ne  pent  manquer  de  retomber  sur  S.  A.  R. 

On  ne  sauiait  douter,  disent  My  Lord  Stanbope  et  M.  Schaub,  que  les  Parlemens,  et 
surtout  celui  do  Paris,  qui  garde  un  profond  ressentiroent  de  Tordre  qu'il  a  eu  de  se  retirer 
i  Pontoise,  n'emploient  tout  leur  cr^it,  qui  augmente  k  mesure  que  oelui  du  Piiooe 
diminue,  k  fomenter  la  haine  et  Tanimosite  des  peuples. 

Ce  qui  augmente  les  craintes  de  My  Lord  Stanhope  et  de  M.  Schaub  k  cet  ^rd,  c*est 
qu'il  sont  siirs  que  le  Roi  d^Espagne  sera  lavi  de  profiter  de  ces  dispositions,  et  qn'ontre 
qn'il  est  en  ^tat  de  le  faire  par  les  intelligences  qu'il  conserve  en  France,  il  peut  y  joindre 
la  force  des  armes. 

Voici  le  moyen  que  My  Lord  Stanhope  imagine  pour  calmer  an  plntdt  les  espritt^  eC 
releyer  les  esp^rances. 

1.  Il  pose  pour  principe  avec  S.  A.  R  qu'il  est  essentielleroent  n^essaire  de  renoncer 
an  systeme  de  M.  Law,  et  de  remettre  autant  qu'il  sera  possible  les  choses  dans  leur 
ancien  ordre. 

2.  Il  va  plus  loin,  et  il  est  persuade  que  quelque  projet  que  Ton  mette  en  usage,  quand 
mtee  il  ne  serait  pas  meilleur  que  celui  de  M.  Law,  ce  qu'il  ne  croit  gueres  possible,  da 
moment  qu'il  parattra  le  d^truire  ou  du  rooins  s'en  Eloigner,  et  le  reformer  oonsid^rabl»-> 
ment,  il  suffira  pour  rapeller  la  con  fiance,  remettre  la  tranquillity  dans  les  esprits,  et 
donner  le  temps  &  S.  A.  R  de  perfectionner  un  nouvel  arrangement. 

3.  Mais  il  croit  que  ce  sera  la  maniere  de  s'y  prendre  plutdt  que  la  chose  mdme,  qui 
assurera  le  succes  de  cette  afiaire. 

II  suppose,  Monseigneur,  que  vous  connaissez  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  habiles  gens  k  Paris 
pour  les  finances.  U  est  d'avis  que  parmi  oes  gens  1^  vous  prenniez  quelques  personnes 
des  plus  ^lairdes,  et  dont  vous  soyez  s^r ;  qu'apres  un  raiir  ezamen  avec  eux  vous  con- 
Teniez  secretement  d'un  systeme  nouveau,  et  que  quand  vous  I'aurez  en  main  biea 
dress^  et  bien  digi^r^  vous  alliez  ^  S.  A.  R  pour  achever  de  le  oonvaincre  de  la  n^oes- 
sit^  absolue  d'abandonner  les  arrangemens  de  M.  Law,  et  qu'en  mdme  temps  vous  Ini 
proposiez  les  v6tres  pour  y  suppler  sur  le  champ,  afin  que  ce  dernier,  n'^tant  pas  avert! 
des  mesures  que  vous  avez  prises,  n'ait  pas  le  loisir  de  les  tmverser,  et  qu'il  n'en  soit 
inform^  que  par  T^v^nement. 

II  croit  que  lorsque  ce  plan  sera  dress^  11  iaut  que  vous  le  oommuniquiez  en  secret,  et 
comme  de  vous-m^me,  i,  quelque  Membres  du  Parlement  que  vous  jugerez  assez  des 
amis  de  S.  A.  R.  et  des  vdtres  pour  les  mettre  dans  cette  confidence.  Que  ces  amis  pro* 
posent  ce  nouveau  projet  comme  une  chose  qu'ils  auraient  imaging  eux-mdmes  pour  le 
bien  public  i  ceux  qui  sont  les  plus  aocr^it^s  dans  le  m^me  corps ;  qu'apres  le  leur 
avoir  fait  godter  ils  cberchent  les  moyens  de  le  faire  approuver  par  tout  le  Parlement,  et 
de  le  porter  k  prendre  la  r^lution  de  le  proposer  i  S.  A.  R  comme  un  expedient  que 
la  compagnie  a  imaging  pour  le  soulagement  des  peuples,  et  auquel  elle  supplte  S.  A.  R 
de  donner  son  agr^ment. 

Que  S.  A.  R,  apres  avoir  pris  quelques  jours  comme  pour  examiner  ce  projet  nouveau, 
paraisse  Tapprouver  en  tout  du  en  partie,  et  que,  sous  pr6texte  de  le  perfectionner,  elle 
charge  le  Parlement  de  nommer  une  deputation  pour  venir  examiner  ce  projet  avec  elle. 

Qu'apres  qu'on  sera  convenu  de  part  et  d 'autre  qu'il  est  bon,  S.  A.  R  fasse  dresser  une 
d^laration  du  Roi,  qui,  apres  avoir  d4taill6  avec  noblesse  et  simplicity  les  diffi&rens  efibrts 
que  S.  A.  R  a  faits  pour  le  bien  du  royaume,  le  soulagement  des  peuples,  I'acquit  des 
dettes,  et  I'augmentation  du  commerce,  marque,  qu'afln  de  porter  plut6t  ce  louable  des- 
sein  k  sa  perfection,  Elle  a  pris  I'avis  des  plus  habiles  sujets  de  S.  M.,  et  principalement 
du  Parlement  de  Paris,  et  que  Ton  est  demeur6  d'acoord  de  ce  qui  s'en  suivra,  &c. 

Que  cette  conduite  et  la  tournure  du  pr^ambule  de  la  d^laration  non-seulement  toa- 
cheront  le  Parlement,  qui  la  regardera  comme  son  propre  ouvrage,  et  qui  I'enr^istrera 
d'une  maniere  solemaeile,  mats  obarmera  les  peuples,  et  lea  lameneia  ^  un  lel  d^i^ 
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de  oonflance  que  S^  A.  R.  se  troavem  tout  dhin  coup  plus  aim^,  phw  aocrMit^  et  plus 
afiermie  que  jamais,  d'autant  plus  que  pour  racoomplissement  de  son  ouvrage,  EUe 
devra  faire  en  m^me  temps  deux  cboses  essentielles ;  Tune  6e  rappeller  le  Parleraent  i 
Paris,  et  Tautre  de  faire  sortir  M.  Law  du  royaume,  en  lui  permettant  n^anmolos  d'em- 
porter  assez  de  bien  pour  jonir  d'une  retraite  agr^ble. 

My  Lord  Stanhope  se  flatte  que  S.  A.  R.  oonsid^rera  que  tant  qu'on  n'a  alarm^  le  Rol 
de  la  Grande  Bretagne  et  ses  ministres  que  sur  les  vues  que  M.  Law  pouvait  avoir  aa 
prejudice  de  TAngleterre,  il  se  sont  tenus  en  repos  et  n'ont  fait  nulle  tentative  pour  le 
faire  Eloigner,  comptant  bien  que  S.  A.  K  elle-m£me  saurait  le  oontenir  et  Temp^her  de 
leur  riuire.  Mais  k  present  quUls  sont  persuade  qu'il  s'agit  de  S.  A.  R.  elle-mlroe,  dont 
\a  situation  sera  tous  les  jours  plus  violente  tant  que  M  Law  se  mSlera  de  nos  finances 
et  restera  dans  le  rojraume,  ils  croiraient  se  rendre  complices  en  quelque  sorte  de  toua 
les  malheurs  dont  Elle  est  menac^,s'ils  ne  lui  donnaient  pas  les  meilleurs  conseiis  qu'ils 
puissent  lui  sugg^rer,  pour  la  mettre  en  ^tat  de  regagner  promptement  la  oonfiance  pub* 
Uque,  et  la  determiner  k  renvoyer  M.  Law. 


EARL  STANHOPE  TO  SEGRETABT  GRAGOS. 

[Hardwicke  Papers,  voL  xxxviii.] 

A  Hanovre,  ee  1  Odobre,  1720. 
MovsnuB, 

A  xxsuBK  ,que  le  Congres  de  Cambray  approche  et  que  le  Roi  considere  le  tour  que 
prennent  les  afiaires  de  I'Europe,  sa  Majest^  se  persuade  que  ses  int^r^ts  et  ceux  de  la 
nation  exigent,  que  ce  que  nous  pouvons  avoir  k  r^ler  avec  TEspagne,  soit  r^l^  avant 
ce  Congres,  ou  de  maniere,  au  moins,  que  les  demandes  respectives  entre  nous  et 
TEspagne  n^  puissent  pas  ^tre  discut^es.  Sa  Majest^  croit  que  rien  ne  nous  est  plus 
essentiel,  k  tous  6gards,  que  de  ne  laisser  aucune  prise  sur  nous  aux  autres  Puissances 
qui  assisteront  au  dit  Congres.  La  France,  jalonse  de  notre  commerce,  s'intriguerait  k 
nous  rendre  difficiles  les  cboses  les  plus  claires,  lorsque  nous  viendrions  k  en  trailer  sous 
ses  yeux ;  et  il  est  /brt  k  pr^umer,  qu^elle  s'efforcerait  k  nous  susciter  bien  d'autres 
embarras,  si  elle  voyait  jour,  k  nous  commettre  avec  I'Espagne.  Nous  avons  contena 
jnsqu'^  pr^ent  le  Regent ;  mais  il  ne  nous  a  m^nag^  qu'autant  qu'il  craignait  pour  lui- 
mdme :  et  au  milieu  des  d-marches  publiques  de  bonne  fbi  que  nous  lui  extorquions,  il 
n'a  cess^  de  travailler  sous  main  k  d^toumer  de  dessus  lui  les  vues  du  Roi  d'Espagne  en 
lui  presentant  d*antres  objets.  Nous  devrions  naturellement  faire  fond  sur  TEmpereur. 
Mais  non-seulement  il  ne  croit  point  nous  devoir  de  la  reconnaissance  pour  les  secours 
que  nous  lui  avons  fburnis  en  vertu  de  nos  engagemens ;  il  paratt  mdme  nous  savoir 
roauvais  gr^  d'avoir  plus  figur^  que  lui  en  le  sauvant  et  ajoutant  la  Sicile  k  ses  autres 
^tats.  II  en  use  mal  avec  nous  dans  le  Nord.  Il  se  cache  k  nous  de  ses  intentions,  et 
eiude  nos  instances,  tantdt  sous  un  pretexte,  tantdt  sous  un  autre.  Il  fait  m^me  des 
demarches  qui  le  feraient  plutdt  croire  dans  les  int^rdts  du  Czar,  que  dans  les  ndtres. 
Nos  liaisons  avec  les  Puissances  Protestantes  lui  font  ombrage;  et  tandis  quMI  reste 
spectateur  tranquille  de  nos  embarras  dans  le  Nord,  quelque  urgent  int^r^t  qu'il  ait  k  y 
prendre  part,  peut  dire  verrait-il  volontiers  quMl  nous  en  survint  dans  le  Sud,  afin  que 
nous  en  fussions  moins  en  6tat  de  soutenir  les  Protestans  opprim^  dans  I'Empire.  Mais 
quand  TEmpereur  n  aurait  nulle  seconde  vue  k  notre  ^gard,  du  moins  naurions  nous  pas 
k  attendre  de  lui  quMl  se  mit  en  peine  de  nos  conveniences,  des  qu'en  les  sacrifiant  il 
pourrait  meoager  pour  lui-mdme  le  rooindre  avantage,  ou  ^viter  le  moindre  inconve- 
nient 

Non-seulement  traiterions  nous  ave6  beaucoup  de  ddsavantage  au  Congres  de  Cambray ; 
mais  nous  y  perdrions  aussi  tout  notre  poids,  en  ce  que  les  autres  Puissances  traiteraient 
ensemble,  s'il  fallait  que  nous  eussions  recours  k  elles  pour  nos  propres  afiaires.  Nous 
d^pendrions  de  tous  en  quelque  maniere,  et  nous  leur  serions  inutiles  k  tous,  puisque 
nous  n'oserions  appuyer  sur  rien  avec  dignite,  ni  vers  la  France,  ni  vers  TEspagne,  nl 
vers  I'Empereur,  crainte  de  nous  en  ressentir :  au  lieu  que  si  nous  et  TEspagne  n'avions 
plus  rien  k  nous  demander  Tun  k  Tautre,  nous  aurions  ensuite  les  mains  libres  pour 
obliger  qui  nous  voudrions,  et  poure  fiiire  rechercber  et  respecter  nos  offices  par  tous  les 
divers  contractans. 

Mais  s'il  nous  est  essentiel  d'arr^ter  incessamment  avec  TEspagne  tout  ce  qui  doit 
entrer  dans  notre  paix  particuliere  avec  elle,  sans  en  rien  r^server  pour  le  Congres,  nous 
ne  devons  pas  nous  flatter  que  le  Roi  d'Espagne  y  donne  les  mains,  sans  que  nous  As* 
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lions  rien  poor  lui:    II  ne  se  propose  point  da  nons  r6tab)ir  et  (aire  jooir  des  aTantages 

stipul^  en  notre  faveur  par  les  trait^s  prdo^ens,  et  mains  encore  de  les  mieax  r^er  oa 
dy  en  ajouter  de  nouyeaux :  k  moins  que  nous  ne  Ten  tentions  par  quelqoe  endroit. 
Dds  que  nous  lui  proposerons  de  traiter  ayec  nous,  il  nous  proposera  de  son  cdt^  la  oea* 
sion  de  Gibralmr ;  et  si  nous  la  lui  refusons,  il  renyerra  nocre  trsit^  an  Congr^  oii  il  sera 
sib  d'etre  appuy^  dans  cette  demande  par  la  Fiance,  et  peut-^tre  encore  par  d^aaues 
Puissances.  Ce  point  doit  done  dtre  d^termin^  ayant  que  nous  commeDcions  k  o^gociec 
ayec  TEspagne. 

Sa  Majesty  ayait  permis  que  Gibraltar  fut  offert  an  Roi  d'Espagne,  poor  ^iter  la  mp* 
ture,  et  les  frais  et  les  pertes  qu'elle  entrainerait.  La  rupture  qui  a  sniyie  a  annnlli 
cette  offre,  et  ensuite  le  Roi  d'Espagne  a  purement  et  simplement  accept^  le  trait^  de  la 
Quadruple  Alliance,  duquel  la  cession  de  Gibraltar  n^a  jamais  M  une  condition.  A  la 
y^rit^  le  Roi  d'Espagne  a  pr^endu  Ten  iaire  une,  depuis  son  acceptation,  et  la  France 
I'a  hautement  soutenu ;  deux  motifs  ^galement  forts,  pour  que  sa  Mnjeste  s'opposftt  cod- 
Btamment  k  cette  pretension.  Elle  a  fait  yoir  au  Roi  d'Espagne  qu'il  a  nulle  espece  da 
droit  de  la  former;  mais  c'est  tout  qu'elle  a  pu  faire.  Et  si  elle  Ta  conyaincu  qu*il 
n'est  point  fond^  k  pr^tendre  k  Gibraltar,  elle  n'a  pas  pu  paryenir  k  lui  en  6ter  le  d^sir. 

Le  Roi  d'Espagne  se  pique  personnellement  du  recouyrement  de  cette  place  par  point 
d'honneur  et  par  scrupule  de  conscience.  Il  a  compt^  sur  les  assurances  que  le  Regent 
lui  en  avait  renouyelees  k  notre  insn  que  Gibraltiir  lui  serait  c^^  k  la  paix.  Il  fa  an- 
Dono^  aux  Espagnols  ayec  la  paix,  et  il  ne  youdrait  pas  volontiers  s'en  d^ire ;  et  il  sera 
inquiet,  tant  qull  yerra  une  garnison  Protestante  dans  le  Continent  de  TEspagne.  Ce 
sont  les  raisons  qu'il  a  lui-m^me  reroontr^s  k  no6Ministres,ne  pouyant  diaconyenir,  que 
sa  Majest^  est  en  droit  de  lui  refuser  Gibraltar. 

Ces  raisons  ont  induit  sa  Majest6  k  m'ordonner  de  faire  consid^rer  aux  Seigneurs  Jus- 
ticiers,  si  Ton  ne  deyrait  profiter  de  cette  forte  envie  qu*a  le  Roi  d'Espagne  de  recouyrer 
Gibraltar,  pour  tftcber  d'en  obtenir  un  Univalent  ayantageux  k  notre  commerce,  et  qui 
roette  solidement  k  couyert  les  branches  que  les  trait^s  pr^c^ens  ont  laiss^  les  plus  ex- 
poses. En  ce  cas  il  paraitrait  k  sa  Majest^  que  Gibralmr  ne  serait  gu^re  k  legretter 
pour  nous. 

Le  Roi  d'Espagne,  aprds  s'^tre  ouyert  k  nos  Ministres  des  raisons  qtii  lui  font  sonhaiter 
Gibraltar,  y  ajouta  celles  qui  pourraient  prouver  que  la  conseryation  de  cette  place  nous 
est  de  peu  d'importance.  Il  dlt  qu'en  terns  de  paix  nous  en  aurions  Tusage  sans  les 
d^penses,  quand  elle  serait  entre  ses  mains;  et  qu'en  tems  de  guerre  il  pent  nous  Ten- 
leyer  k  peu  de  frais,  ou  nous  en  rendre  le  port  inutile,  par  des  batteries  dress^  sor  son 
propre  terrain. 

Quant  k  Tutilit^  que  nous  pouyons  tirer  de  Gibraltar,  en  tems  de  guerre,  quelle  qu'elle 
aoit,  on  doit  la  peser,  non-seu lenient  contre  I'equivalent  qu'on  tacherait  d'en  retirer,  mais 
aussi  contre  Tapparence  quasi  certaine,  que,  moyennant  cette  complaisance,  nous  pour- 
lions  emp^her  que  de  long  tems  I'Espagne  ne  s'unisse  k  la  France,  pour  conjointement 
ayec  elle  nous  faire  la  guerre. 

L'a version  qu'a  le  Roi  d'Espagne  pour  le  R^ent  pourra  nous  aider  k  faire  valoir  ayec 
succes  la  cession  de  Gibraltar  pour  Tune  et  lauue  de  ces  deux  fins.  Ni  nos  engage* 
mens,  ni  nos  int^r^ts  ne  sauraient  nous  permettre  de  conniver  aux  yues  du  Roi  d'Es- 
pagne contre  le  R^ent ;  mais  ses  yues  pourront  nous  servir  pour  entretenir  ces  deux 
princes  dans  un  6loignement  salutaire.  Notre  suret^  et  la  tranquillity  publiqne  Texigent, 
parcequ'ils  ne  sauraient  s'entendre  ensemble,  que  ce  ne  soit  contre  un  tiers,  trop  faible  ik 
jeur  r^sister.  Or,  il  semble  que  ce  serait  agir  contradictoirement  k  ce  principe  que  de 
persister  k  refuser  Gibraltar  au  Roi  d'Espagne  contre  un  Univalent  Nous  sayons  com- 
bien  la  restitution  de  cette  place  lui  tient  k  cceur.  S'il  ne  pent  I'obtenir  de  notre  bonne 
Tolont^  il  aura  de  nouveau  recours  a  Tassistance  du  Regent;  celui-ci  serait  pr^  k  se  iaire 
un  m^rite  auprds  de  lui  en  I'obligeant  k  nos  depens,et  cons^uemment  en  le  commettant 
ayec  nous;  et  quand  une  fois  ils  seraient  d 'accord  contre  nous,  il  serait  fbrt  k  ciaindre 
que  Icur  intelligence  n'allftt  plus  loin,  et  que  nous  ne  serions  plus  k  temps  de  Tarreter. 
Alors  nous  ferions  6galement  le  jeu  de  la  France,  en  refusant  Gibraltar,  ou  en  le  oedanL 

Le  Roi  d'Espagne  nous  t^moigne  youloir  yivre  en  bonne  amiti^  avec  nous,  et  il  nous 
importe  sans  doute  de  ne  pas  Ten  d^oourager.  Or,  nous  yenons  de  lui  imposer  un  traiti 
auquel  il  avait  refus^  de  conoourir ;  nous  avons  d^truit  sa  marine ;  nous  lui  avons  ar* 
TBchS  la  Sicile,  pour  la  donner  k  I'Empereur;  il  nous  voit  r^lu  de  nous  opposer  de  toutes 
DOS  forces  aux  desseins  qu'il  a  sur  la  France ;  et  qu'espere-t-il  de  notre  amiti^  si  en  oe 
que  nous  pourrions  lui  acoorder,  sans  manquer  ni  k  nous-mdmes,  ni  i  nos  alii^  il  nous 
tiouvait  tout  aussi  in^branlables  que  dans  la  foi  de  nos  traites  ? 

Sa  Majesi/6  sait  qu  il  ne  conviendrait  ni  i  sa  dignit^  ni  au  bien  de  ses  a&ires  de  cMer 
Gibraltar  aux  instances  de  la  France,  k  qui  I'Espagne  s'en  croiiait  alors  redevable.    Sa 
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Majesty  sait  aussi  qu'il  sereit  de  dangereuse  cone^aence  de  o^er  Gibraltar  au  Roi  d'Ea- 
pagne,  tant  qa'il  le  pr^tendrait  de  droit,  puisquealors  il  ne  nous  en  tiendmit  nal  oompte,  et 
pourrait  mdrae  de  la  prendre  pr^texte  pour  taxer  k  Tavenir  par  de  nouvelles  pretensions 
ce  que  nous  exigerions  de  lui  en  vertu  de  no^trait^  MaisSa  Majest^  croit  que  ce  serait 
nous  exposer  de  gaiet^  de  cosur  k  bien  des  embarras  et  des  perils,  que  de  refuser  Gib- 
raltar au  Roi  d'Espagne,  lorsqu'il  ne  le  recherche  plus  que  com  me  une  iaveur,  et  de 
nous  imm^iatement;  au  lieu  qu^eu  lui  en  assunmt  la  restitution,  avant  qu'il  vient  k 
traiter  ayec  ses  autres  ennemis,  nous  assurerions  nos  avantages,  nous  tourneriohs  toutes 
ses  esp^rances  vers  nous,  nous  influerions  mdme  ses  cdn«eils,  et  pourrions  par  nos  soius 
acqu^rir  sur  lui  un  ascendant,  que  le  R^ent  aurait  ensuite  peine  k  d^truire. 
*  Sa  Majest^  ^tant  ainsi  d'opinion  que  c'est  pr^sentement  le  terns  ou  nous  pourrions  tirer 
le  meilleur  parti  de  Gibraltar,  par  rapport  au  personnel  du  Roi  d'Espagne,  elle  expose 
aux  Seigneurs  Justiciers  toutes  ces  considerations  sur  ce  sujet,  afin  qu'ils  soient  d'autant 
mieux  en  ^t  de  lui  donner  leurs  avis  sur  la  question  qu^ii  s'agit  de  r^soudre  avant  toutes 
choses,  si  en  aucun  cas  on  ne  doit  c^der  Gibraltar,  ou  si  I'on  pourrait  en  faire  un  meilleur 
usage  que  d*en  retirer  un  Equivalent 

Quelques  fiivorables  que  nous  soient  les  dispositions  des  Espagnols,  il  ne  faut  point  se 
flatter  que  nous  puissions  nous  emparer  de  leur  confiance,  tant  que  nous  nous  opinifttre- 
rions  k  garder  Gibralmr ;  monument  qui  leur  rappellerait  toujours  le  souvenir  des  manx 
que  nous  leur  avons  causes,  et  serait  aux  pr^es  le  motif  le  plus  puissant  pour  inspirer 
contre  les  Strangers  h^r^tiques  une  nation  fiere  et  bigote.  Il  s'agit  aussi  de  savoir  de 
quelle  importance  il  est  de  garder  Gribmltar  comparativement  aux  frais  qu'il  fiiut  pour 
son  entretien  ordinaire,  et  aux  irais  extraordinaires  qu'il  faudrait  pour  en  faire  une  v^- 
tablement  bonne  place. 


SIB  LUKE  8CHAT7B  TO  MR.  WILUAM  STANHOPE  AT  BfADRID. 

[Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  xxxviii.] 

CExtrad.) 

A  Londm,  ct  17  Nooernbi%  1720. 

Mt  Lord  Townshend  ii'a  pas  osE  d^pprouver  entierement  la  lettre  de  my  Lord  Stan- 
hope.* Il  dit  m^e  qu'en  gros  il  est  du  mdme  sentiment,  mais  que  les  Equivalens  qui 
y  sont  avano^  ne  contenteront  pas  le  Parlement ;  et  que  si  I'on  obtenait  du  Roi  d'Espagne 
un  Equivalent  en  terre,  alors  il  ne  faudrait  pas  balancer  de  cEder  Gibraltar.  Quand  on 
lui  demande  quel  terrain  il  a  en  vue,  il  dit  que  c'est  la  Floride,  ou  bien  la  partie  orien- 
tate de  rile  Hispaniola.  Il  prEtend  que  ces  pays  sont  trEs-inutiles  aux  Espagnols,  et  que 
mEme  il  leur  conviendrait  beaucoup  mieux  de  nous  remettre  la  Floride  que  de  la  garder. 

Vous,  Monsieur,  qui  Etes  sur  les  lieux,  et  qui  vivez  en  confiance  avec  Don  AndrE  de 
Pez,  prenez  occasion  en  lui  racontant  les  difficuItEs  qui  se  rencontrent  dans  notre  nation 
par  rapport  k  Gibraltar,  de  lui  dire  qu'un  Equivalent  en  terre  pourrait  les  aplanir ;  et 
demandez  lui  en  bonne  amitiE  s'il  ne  saurait  pas  qnelque  moroeau  de  terrain  dans  les 
Indes  qu'il  conviendrait  mieux  aux  Espagnols  de  nous  donner  que  de  possEder  euz* 
mEmes.  Vous  pourrez  mEme  dans  la  conversation  lui  glisser  un  mot  ou  de  la  Floride 
ou  d'Hispaniola,  et  donnez  nous  li-dessus  tons  les  Eclaircissements,  et  le  plutdt  que  vous 
pourrez. 

Je  vous  supplie  de  faire  mes  complimens  k  Monsieur  de  Grimaldo,  comme  aussi  an 
Pere  Confesseur,  en  le  fiiisant  souvenir  du  Crucifix  dont  il  m'a  fait  prEsent  k  mon  dEpart. 

La  dEsoIation  ici  est  trEs>grande :  I'on  espere  d'y  remEdier  quant  au  public;  mais 
quantitE  de  particuliers  ne  laisseront  pas  d'Etre  abimEs  sans  ressource. 


'MB.  W.   STANHOPE  TO  LOBD  OABTEKET. 

Madrid,  /ww  8,  M  S^  1722. 
I  HAD  intelligence  1o  be  relied  upon,  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  intended  speedily  to 
pass  into  England,  with  a  great  number  of  Irish  officers  now  in  the  service  of  his 
CathoUc  Majesty,  in  order  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  rebels  there,  and  for  that 

•  The  piecediBg  letter. 
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pnrpose  would  set  out  from  hence  to-monow,  under  the  pretence  of  going  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer  to  YentosiUa,  a  house  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi.  half  way  from  hence  to 
Bilbao ;  but  in  reality  to  be  thereby  readier  to  pass  to  that  port  with  less  suspicion,  and 
embark  from  thence  for  England  whenerer  matters  should  be  ripe  for  his  so  doing.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  for  the  preventing  him  from  putting  his 
designs  in  execution ;  and  although  I  had  not  been  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  make 
any  instances  to  this  Court  in  relation  to  the  said  Duke,  &c^  I  hoped  if  I  should  have  erred 
in  taking  upon  myself  the  doing  of  it,  his  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  paidoa 
it,  as  an  effect  of  zeal,  that  would  not  suffer  me  to  neglect  an3rtbing  that  carried  the  least 
possibility  of  being  for  his  service  in  an  aflair  of  the  nature  of  the  present  one,  and  there- 
fore I  ventured  to  send  a  private  letter  to  the  Marquis  de  Grimaldo  (of  which  herewith 
is  a  copy) ;  who  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  it  writ  me  the  enclosed  answer,  which  I 
received  this  morning ;  and  although  the  success  fully  answers  what  I  proposed  by  my 
said  letter,  yet  as  the  writing  of  it  might  possibly  have  an  ill  effect  in  case  the  King  of 
Spain  had  refused  what  I  demanded,  as  carrying  an  appearance  of  his  not  being  so 
zealous  in  his  friendship  for  his  Majesty,  as  in  the  present  circumstance  it  is  convenient 
he  should  be  thought  to  be,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  excuse  my  troubling  you  with  the 
reasons  that  weighed  with  me  for  the  getting  over  that  consideration,  namely  the  im- 
doubted  knowledge  I  flattered  myself  with  having  of  the  sincere  friendship  of  his  Ca- 
tholic Majesty  for  the  King  our  master,  and  of  his  having  entirely  abandoned  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Pretender,  from  the  assurances  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  himself  of 
both ;  and  from  the  repeated  confirmations  of  the  same  things  from  the  Marquis  de 
Orimaldo.  I  am  assured  by  a  good  hand,  that  there  is  at  present  in  Mr.  Browne's  hands, 
an  Irish  merchant  at  Bilbao,  near  12,000  arms  for  the  Pretender's  service ;  that  one  Captain 
Morgan,  formerly  an  agent  in  England,  and  at  present  commanding  three  small  ships  of 
thirty  odd  guns  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  is  to  sail  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  order  to  trans- 
port the  said  arms  to  England,  together  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  what  officers 
and  men  can  be  got;  that  the  place  for  landing  is  most  certainly  either  Bristol,  Milfofd, 
or  Hylake,  though  the  unexpected  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  may  possibly  stop  the 
Duke  of  Qrmond's  departure. 


LORD  TOWNBHEND  TO  ROBEBT  WALPOLE. 

[Hardwicke  Papers.] 

(Extract,) 

Hanover,  Sqft,  17,  N.8^  1723. 
Thb  chief  occasion  of  my  despatching  this  messenger  is  to  let  you  know  that  I  have 
received  his  Majesty's  commands  to  draw  a  bill  on  the  treasury  for  500L,  and  another 
bill  for  the  like  sum,  a  post  or  two  hence ;  for  a  service  which  it  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure 
should  remain  an  entire  secret;  and  which  I  roust  therefore  beg  of  you  may  be  kept  as 
such  even  from  the  Duchess  of  Kendal.  I  make  no  doubt  but  this  reservedness  towards 
her  Grace,  towards  whom  we  have  sworn  an  eternal  and  inviolable  attachment,  will  at 
first  surprise  you  not  a  little  :  but  3rour  astonishment  will  cease  when  I  acquaint  you, 
that  the  share  I  have  had  in  this  affiiir  has  been  in  obedience  to  the  Countess  of  Wal^ 


Sm  LUKE  SOHAUB  TO  MB.  W.   STANHOPE. 

[Core's  Collections,  vol.  Ixxv.  p.  14.] 

jS  CaUns,  ce  20  /urn,  N.  8.,  1724. 
Ji  ne  qnitterai  pas  la  France  entidrement  sans  prendre  congi6  de  vous.  Etant  appell^ 
fc  Londres  il  y  a  deux  mois,  je  vous  promis  de  vous  ^rire  de  Ik,  et  je  raurais  iait,  si 
Monsieur  votre  Oere  ne  s'^it  charg^  de  vous  6orire  pour  lui  et  pour  moi.  Ce  qui  mVi 
console  dans  le  changement  arriv^  dans  notre  ministdre,  o'est  I'assuranoe  que  le  Due  de 
Newcastle  signalera  tant  qn'il  le  pourra  son  zdle  pour  la  m^moire  et  les  proches  de  feu 
my  Lord  Stanhope.    Quant  a  moi,  je  devrais  tout  esp^rer  des  pr^sens  ministres  &  en 
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Jnger  par  lean  oomplhnens ;  mais  Tons  crof  ez  bien  que  oelfei  ne  me  retiendrait  pas  ttn 
instant  si  le  Roi  Ini-in^me  n'avait  exlg^  de  moi,  que  je  demeurasse  avec  Ini.  £t  effec- 
tiTement  je  ne  saarais  assez  vous  dire  combien  il  m'a  marqu^  de  bont^  et  oombien  j'j 
sois  sensible.  S.  M.  m'a  renvoy^  en  France  pour  m'y  oong^er,  et  poor  assister  an 
mariage  de  Mademoiselle  de  Platen  avec  le  Comte  de  St  Florentin.  J'ai  pas86  environ 
six  semaines  tant  i  Paris  qu'i  Versailles,  et  vous  auriez  eu  pendant  ce  terns  de  mes 
nouvelles,  si  je  ne  m'^tais  fait  une  loi  de  n'^rire  k  ftme  vivante  tant  que  je  serais  k 
port^  de  la  Cour  de  France.  J'avais  d^k  easayi  aseez  d'impostores,  pour  m'attendre 
qn'on  m'accuserait  de  traverser  Monsieur  Walpole,  si  je  me  m^lais  de  la  moindre  chose, 
ou  pour  pen  que  je  parusse  dtre  instruit  de  ce  qui  se  passait  C*est  ce  qui  m'a  fait 
cesser  abmptement  toutes  mes  correspondances.  Encore  Monsieur  Walpole  ne  laisse*t-il 
pas  de  se  plaindre  de  moi ;  mais  je  m'en  mets  pen  en  peine.  Je  me  soucie  moins 
d'^viter  ses  plaintes  que  de  n'y  pas  donner  lieu :  s'il  ^tait  juste  il  s'en  prendrait  plutdt  k 
fioi-mdme  qu'ii  moi  du  pen  d'empressement  qui  bien  des  gens  ont  pour  lui ;  et  vous  con* 
viendrez  que  s'il  ne  plait  guere,  c'est  plus  sa  faute  que  la  mienne.  Il  est  vrai  qu'il 
s'est  assez  employ6  k  me  faire  du  mal,  pour  qu'il  me  fiit  legitime  de  lui  en  rendre  quel- 
que  peu ;  mais  outre  que  je  ne  suis  pas  n^  vindicatif,  vous  serez  ais^ment  perauad^  que 
je  le  suis  encore  moins  \k  ou  je  ne  le  pourrais  dtre  sans  nuire  au  service  du  Roi, 
quand  ce  ne  serait  que  par  le  m^pris  de  son  ministre.  Je  vais  m'embarquer  pour 
retourner  k  Londres.  Je  tacherai  d'obtenir  de  Sa  Majesty  la  permission  de  me  retirer 
dans  ma  patrie. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLK  TO  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

[Walpole  Papers.] 

WhUduM,  June  1 1,  O.  S.,  1724. 
I  EMAM  Sir  L.  Scbaub  arrived  here  last  night,  and  you  may  be  assured  he  shall  not  be 
better  treated  than  he  deserves.  They  say  he  has  had  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which 
hinders  him  from  stirring  out ;  but  I  have  heard  nothing  directly  from  him.  When  I 
have  more  time  I  shall  trouble  you  with  some  cariosities  that  I  have  learnt  from  Chavigny. 
You  will  not  wonder  if  we  all  here  dread  Mr.  Broglio's  arrival ;  but  we  are  determined 
to  show  him  all  manner  of  respect  and  civility.  It  is  very  plain,  by  Mr.  Morville's  way 
of  talking  to  you  now,  that  he  has  been  so  idle  as  to  give  some  credit  to  Schaub's  repre- 
sentations j  but  I  hope  all  that  is  now  overj  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  endeavour,  as 
iar  as  is  consistent  with  your  intimacy  and  correspondence  with  672  (Fleury),  which  is 
to  be  preferred  to  all  other  considerations,  to  set  yourself  well  with  Monseigneur  le  Duo 
and  him.  But  you  will  see  I  have  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  this  in  any  of  my  other  let- 
ters, lest  the  King  should  apprehend  the  coolness  that  Mr.  Morville  shows  to  you  wa« 
occasioned  by  your  behaviour  towards  him,  when  it  is  very  certain  that  Schaub  has  been 
the  chief  occasion  of  it,  with  some  jealousy  he  may  have  conceived  about  672.  The 
last  paragraph  in  your  letter,  relating  to  the  Duchess  of  Kendal,  I  shall  not  foil  to  com- 
municate to  her ;  but  she  hsus  been  of  late  so  ill,  and  we  have  been  in  such  fears  for 
her  (though  I  hope  she  is  now  out  of  danger),  that  we  have  not  miked  of  any  business 
to  her. 


HORACE  WALPOLE  TO  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

Paris,  Juguit  2S,  1*72^. 
Dxix  BaoTHxm, 

Loan  PxTiaBoaouGH  having  desired  that  an  express  maybe  ready  to  carry  his  letters 
for  Lord  Townshend  to  Calais,  although  I  have  nothing  to  write  to  the  Secretary's  Office, 
having  not  yet  been  at  Fontainebleau,  as  well  on  account  of  my  wife  having  miscarried, 
as  because  I  have  at  present  no  business  there;  yet  I  think  I  cannot  well  omit  this 
opportunity  of  writing  to  some  of  you,  if  it  is  only  to  give  you  a  plain  account  of  what 
has  passed  since  his  Lordship's  arrival 

He  came  to  Paris  the  25th  instant;  made  me  a  visit  that  night ;  mentioned  his  having 
talked  with  Lord  Townshend  about  his  design  to  meet  Monteleon;  that  3rou  had  given 
him  some  directions  which  Lord  T.  had  since  put  in  writing  for  his  conduct;  and  so 
took  his  leave  without  entezing  into  pazticulars.    The  next  day  in  the  evening  his  Lord- 
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•hip  came  to  see  me  with  Jil  de  Mbnteleon ;  and  in  our  oonveraation  Monteleon  took 
occasion  to  tell  me  that  he  should,  in  what  he  had  to  propose,  confine  himself  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  the  execution  of  that,  without  any  design  of  entering  into  a 
new  war;  but  only  to  make  the  Emperor  sensible  that  the  three  Powers  of  England, 
France,  and  Spain,  are  resoiTed  to  see  it  executed ;  but  that  he  was  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  enter  into  wild  projects,  &c.  AAer  this  general  declaration,  Monteleon  took  his  leave ; 
and  leaving  Lord  Peterborough  with  me,  his  Lordship^s  discourse  entirely  turned  in 
praise  of  Monteleon,  as  the  honestest  man  that  was  ever  known,  and  as  the  greatest 
friend  to  England ;  that  his  chief  view  was  to  please  the  King;  but  that  he  must  be 
careful  not  to  disoblige  France  by  showing  too  great  a  preference  to  his  Majesty ;  and 
therefore  he  would  propose  his  scheme  first  here,  and  make  a  merit  with  France  by  it, 
reserving  to  be  finally  regulated  and  settled  in  England  according  to  his  Majesty's  inten- 
tions; and  therefore  Lord  Peterborough  desired  me  to  be  easy  in  letting  Monteleon 
make  his  court  here  first,  without  a  previous  communication  to  me  of  his  project,  as  a 
means  to  be  better  able  to  serve  England.  I  told  his  Lordship  that  I  should  be  very 
easy  in  the  matter;  but,  indeed,  he  would  find  the  French  Ministers  would  not  resolve 
upon  anything  without  his  Majesty's  approbation ;  and  I  think  we  had  little  discourse 
besides,  except  it  was  a  few  words  about  the  Czar,  wherein  I  told  him  that  I  was  pet* 
euaded  this  Court  would  not  make  a  treaty  with  the  Czar  without  us;  and  that  was  aU 
which  passed  then.  His  Lordship  dined  yesterday  with  me  en  famUU ;  but  nothing 
passed  about  business.  He  entertained  the  table  with  some  of  his  old  frolics  in  Spain ; 
with  my  having  been  his  enemy  formerly;  but  having  reconciled  himself  to  the  chief 
of  the  family,  he  believed  all  was  now  well  again  with  us. 

After  dinner  I  carried  him  to  see  Count  Landi,  the  Minister  of  Parma,  where  Monte- 
leon and  a  great  deal  of  company  had  dined ;  where,  alter  he  and  his  friend  had  enter, 
tained  the  company  some  time,  I  leA  him,  being  obliged  to  make  some  visits,  as  his 
Lordship  was  to  go  and  see  some  ladies. 


BIB.  W.   fiRTANHOFE  TO  THE  BUKS  OF  MEWOASTLB. 

[Harrington  Papers.] 

(Extract) 

Madrid,  Feb.  10,  N.8^  1737. 

All  the  advices  that  come  this  day  from  Andalusia  agree  that  the  Spanish  acmy  is 
actually  encamped  in  sight  of  and  within  a  little  half  league  of  Gibraltar,  with  which 
place  all  sort  of  communication  by  land  and  sea  has  been  publicly  prohibited  upon  pain 
of  death,  and  th^  utmost  diligenoe  and  preparation  made  use  of  for  the  beginning 
the  siege,  which  only  waited  for  the  coming  up  of  the  artillery,  part  of  which  was 
already  arrived,  and  the  rest  upon  its  march,  as  fast  as  the  badness  of  the  weather  and 
the  roads  would  possibly  allow ;  and  as  positive  orders  were  sent  from  hence  eight  days 
ago  for  the  immediate  opening  of  the  trenches,  this  Court  is  in  hourly  expectation  of  a 
courier  with  an  account  of  the  siege  being  actually  begun ;  upon  whose  arrival  I  shall 
immediately  write  to  your  Grace  by  a  French  Officer,  who  returns  post  to  Paris,  and 
only  waits  here  for  that  purpose. 

Everything  remains  in  the  same  situation  as  when  I  had  the  honour  to  write  last  to 
your  Grace,  no  courier  being  since  arrived  from  Vienna,  which  is  the  only  thing  capable 
of  occasioning  any  alterations  in  the  systems  or  proceedings  of  this  Court 

As  I  am  fully  convinced  of  this  Court's  having  for  the  present  laid  aside  their  intended 
expedition  in  favour  of  the  Pretender ;  and  as  I  have  taken  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  be  informed  immediately,  though  absent,  of  any  that  may  afterwards  be  retaken  of  that 
nature,  I  humbly  think  I  ought  to  demand  a  passport  from  this  Court  as  soon  as  the 
news  shall  arrive  of  Gibraltar's  being  actually  attacked. 
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MEMORANDUM  BT  EABL  WALDEGRAYX. 

[Waldegrave  Papers.] 

Nolet  relating  to  my  coming  here, 

{Parit,  1730.) 

D.  of  Newcastle  childish  about  it    Takes  it  to  be  an  encroachment 

Pleads  his  promise  to  Essex. 

Essex  grounded  on  a  former  promise  of  Lord  Carteret;  a  veiy  bad  argument  at  this 
time. 

D.  of  N.  insists  it's  a  job  of  Lord  Townshend  for  me,  which  I  oould  not  allow. 

Threau  used  to  make  me  decline  it,  inefiectuaL 

Refer  myself  wholly  to  Lord  T. 

Writ  nothing  to  Lord  T.  of  the  difficulties  between  the  first  advice,  and  my  declaring 
I  would  wait  Lord  T.  further  orders.  I  am  told  that  if  I  would  have  given  up  I  might 
have  a  pension  of  1200/.  till  a  place,  that  I  sowed  discord  between  two  brothers,  that  I 
oould  hope  for  no  advantage  but  from  the  Treasury. 

That  Mr.  Walpole  was  disobliged.  I  did  not  find  it  in  the  sequel :  but  found  the  D. 
of  N.  to  be  angry. 

No  sort  of  lights  given  me  from  the  D.  of  N.'s  Office;  but  the  day  before  I  set  out, 
xeoeived  some  small  favour  from  D.  of  N.  in  copies  of  letters  from  Mr.  W.  the  ambas- 
sador. 

The  directions  from  D.  of  N.  given  mighty  short,  and  a  seeming  dislike  to  my 
going,  though  after  my  arrival  at  Paris  received  an  obliging  letter. 


EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD  TO  THE  PLEKIP0TENTIARIE8. 

Hague,  Sept.  15,  1730. 
Mr  last  letters  from  Berlin  inform  me  that  the  King  of  Prussia  bad  beaten  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  his  daughter,  most  unmercifully;  dragged  her  about  the  room  by  the  hair, 
kicking  her  in  the  belly  and  breast,  till  her  cries  alarmed  the  officer  of  the  guard,  who 
came  in.  She  keeps  her  bed  of  the  bruises  she  received.  Twenty  pence  a  day  is 
allowed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Prince  Royal  in  the  Castle  of  Custrin ;  and  the 
inquiry  is  carried  on  with  rigour,  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur  Grumkow. 


JACOBITE  PROPHECY. 

Bimoir  PoLiriTZ  tells  us,  in  his  Memoirs  (vol.  ii.  p.  63,  ed.  1737),  that  in  1731  the  fol- 
lowing Prophecy  was  in  every  body's  mouth  at  Rome.    It  points  to  the  year  1734. 

CUM  xiacirs  gahtabit  hailblujah, 

XT  AHTONIVS  YXITI  CKlATOm, 

XT  JOAKHBS  BAPTISTA  COIKABIT, 

TVM  BBeXABIT  XT  TBlimPBABIT  BBX  IK  AITOLIA  JACOBUS  III. 

When  Easter  falls  on  St  Mark's  Day, 

And  Whitsunday  on  St.  Antony's, 

And  when  St  John  the  Baptist's  is  a  Sacrament  Day, 

Then  King  James  IIL  shall  reign  and  triumph  in  England  1 


MR.  KSENE  TO  THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

SemOe,  FA,  2,  1731. 
Thbbb  have  been  several  little  disputes  between  their  Catholic  Majesties  about  their 
irregular  way  of  life  and  the  time  of  hearing  mass ;  but  they  stall  continue  in  the  same 
VOL.  I.  2m 
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method,  and  go  to  bed  at  ten  in  the  morning  and  rise  at  five  in  the  aflemooD.    It  ia 
generally  thought  that  the  Queen  ib  with  child. 


LORD  HARRINGTON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ] 

[Harrington  Papers.] 

WkUdia!l,Mardi  15,  1733. 
Mi  LoaVi 

Tbi  afiair  of  the  intended  excises,  upon  which  so  much  ferment  has  been  artfully 
raised  in  the  nation,  came  on  yesterday.  There  scarce  ever  was  a  greater  appearance  of 
Members  in  the  Hriuae,  and  a  more  numerous  crowd  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  West- 
minster Hall,  and  the  adjoining  places  and  passages.  The  precaution  usual  on  such 
occasions,  of  having  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  constables  at  hand,  was  taken,  but  proved 
happily  quite  unnecessary,  for  there  did  not  happen  the  least  incident  tending  to  a 
tumult 

The  debate  was  opened,  about  three-quarters  past  12  at  noon,  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who,  in  a  speech  that  lasted  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  explained  his  scheme  as  to  the 
tobacco  (for  that  relating  to  wine  is  deferred  till  ader  the  holidays),  which  he  did  with 
so  much  perspicuity  and  strength  of  argument,  that  it  was  allowed  to  exceed  any  speech 
be  ever  made.  I  will  next  name  the  speakers  in  their  order,  underlining  those  who  were 
against  the  question.  Jlderman  Perry,  Sir  W.  Yonge,  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  the  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  John  Barnard^  (here  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  were  called  in  and 
examined  as  to  certain  facts,)  Sir  John  Barnard  again,  Mr.  Winnington,  Mr.  Henry  Pel- 
ham,  Mr.  Shippen,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Mr.  HtathooU^  the  Solicitor-Geneml,  Jtfr.  iHiAe> 
fiey.  Sir  WiUiam  W\/ndham.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  closed  the  debate;  and  about  half  an 
hour  aAer  midnight  the  question  was  put  for  putting  fourpence  of  the  duty  on  tobacco 
under  the  Excise,  and  carried  by  205  against  204.  The  fiAh  penny,  which  goes  to  the 
Civil  List,  remains  in  the  customs,  which  obviates  one  objection,  that  this  is  done  to  aug- 
ment the  Civil  List  revenue. 

The  debate  on  the  side  of  those  who  spoke  for  the  question  was  urged  with  great  di^ 
nity  and  strength  of  reasoning.  Tlie  speeches  that  were  most  admired  were  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's,  of  whom  it  was  observed  that  he  possessed  himself,  and  was  in  as  high 
spirits  when  he  spoke  last  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  day ;  the  Attorney  s  and  Solicitor's, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls',*  which  last  gentleman,  though  strongly  attached  to  the  Royal 
Family  and  Constitation,  does,  your  Excellency  knows,  throtigh  a  particular  turn  of  mind, 
seldom  vote  with  the  Court  party,  as  it  is  called.  He  solemnly  protested  (and  every  body 
believes  with  great  truth)  that  he  came  quite  unbiassed,  and  fully  resolved  to  be  detei^ 
mined  by  the  debate,  to  which  he  said  he  had  diligently  attended,  had  heard  strong  argu- 
menu  on  one  side,  and  trifling  and  evasive  ones  on  the  other,  which  he  recapitulated 
fairly  on  both  sides,  adding  some  good  reasons  of  his  own,  which  induced  him  to  be  for 
the  question.  Two  other  members  have  been  named  to  me,  who  have  owned  that  they 
came  determined  to  have  voted  against  the  question ;  and  from  their  known  principles 
and  conduct,  and  the  company  they  keep,  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise;  yet  they  were 
convinced  by  the  debate,  and  voted  for  the  question. 

I  must  own  the  majority  was  much  greater  than  I  expected,  considering  what  art  has 
been  used  to  inflame  the  country  boroughs,  and  make  them  (though  in  seveml  places  it 
was  done  by  stratagem)  write  to  their  representatives  to  op{X)8e  the  scheme,  which  could 
not  but  influence  several  of  the  members,  with  an  eye  to  their  future  re-elections,  which 
your  Kxcellency  knows  are  not  very  distant  However,  the  debate  was  well  attended ; 
for  besifles  471,  as  full  a  House,  perhaps,  as  was  ever  known,  there  were  in  town  Sir 
Robert  Furnese,  who  died  that  morning,  and  eleven  more  that  are  so  ill,  that  the  smte  of 
their  health  would  not  possibly  permit  them  to  come  to  the  House. 

Give  me  leave,  my  Lord,  to  wish  you  joy  of  the  carrying  a  point  of  as  great  importance 
as  almost  any  one  that  has  been  brought  into  debate  since  the  Revolution ;  for  besides 
the  putting  an  end  to  frauds  and  perjuries,  &c.,  too  frequently  practised  in  the  Customs, 
and  other  considerations  relating  to  the  revenue,  this  event  will  show  that  neither  the 
Ministry  nor  the  Parliament  are  to  be  deterred  by  popular  clamour  from  doing  what  is 
for  the  King's  and  Country's  service.  Then,  my  Lord,  without  a  fiirthing  new  or  addi* 
tional  impost  being  laid,  but  only  an  alteration  in  the  manner  of  collecting  the  revenue 

•Sir  Joseph  JekyU. 
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here  will  be  mch  an  improTementof  it  (calcalated  at  5  or  600,000/.  a  year)  as  will  ena- 
ble the  Parliament  io  take  the  Land  Tax  off  entirely ;  which  will  always  be  a  sure, 
known,  ready  fund  of  two  millions  a  year  upon  any  emergency,  and  might  produce  much 
more  could  it  be  equally  laid,  for  which  its  having  been  disused  might  possibly  give  an 
opportunity.  The  land  owners  having  had  the  comfort  to  find  that  they  are  not  to  be 
eternally  burthened  with  this  tax,  will  upon  an  extraordinary  occasion  pay  it  cheerfully, 
when  they  find  that  it  is  to  end  with  the  necessity  (whenever  it  should  unformnately 
happenj  that  might  bring  it  upon  them.  Then,  as  to  the  present  time,  the  shopkeepers 
findiDg  this  excise,  in  the  practice,  not  to  be  so  terrible  a  monster  as  it  has  been  painted  to 
them,  may  be  easy  with  it ;  and  if  any  dissatisfaction  should  remain,  which  can  scarcely 
be  expected  with  them  in  the  country,  who  will  only  see  the  same  officer  wIk>  already 
visits  them  on  account  of  their  tea,  coffee,  &c.,  the  gentlemen  of  estates  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, being  put  into  good  humour,  will  have  influence  enough  over  their  tradesmen, 
whose  subsistence  depends  upon  them,  to  bring  them  likewise  into  temper.  This  takes 
off  one  objection  to  the  land  forces,  tliat  they  are  the  occasion  of  perpetuating  the  Land 
Tax.  The  taking  off  of  this  tax  ought  surely  to  reconcile  all  those  who  are  eased  by  this 
means  to  tlie  present  administration,  and  incline  them  to  wish  for  such  another  Parliament 
when  a  new  one  shall  be  chosen,  and  to  conciliate  their  interest  towards  it 


LORD  HERVET  TO  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Kenamgton,  Sq>t.  9, 1735. 
Deab  Sim, 

Ir  you  find  this  prompt  payment  of  so  kind  a  letter  as  you  honoured  me  with  by  the 
last  post  a  troublesome  return  to  so  agreeable  a  distinction,  your  only  way  to  prevent 
it  for  the  future  is  not  to  put  me  in  your  debt:  for  whenever  J  am  so  obliged,  unless  you 
will  point  me  out  some  other  way,  it  must  be  so  acknowledged. 

The  natural  and  sensible  account  you  give  of  your  present  situation  in  Holland  would 
certainly  make  roe  pity  you  in  the  midst  of  all  the  difficulties  you  have  to  struggle  with, 
if  I  was  not  very  well  assured  that  the  same  honesty  and  good  sense,  that  have  carried 
you  through  as  intricate  and  delicate  negotiations  in  former  times,  will  now  extricate 
you  out  of  these  with  credit  to  yourself,  satisfaction  to  your  master,  pleasure  to  your  friends, 
and  benefit  to  your  country. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  repeat  to  the  Queen  that  part  of  your  letter  that  related  to  her : 
for  though,  to  people  I  am  indifferent  to,  I  make  it  a  general  rule  to  repeat  nothing  they 
say  or  write  to  me,  yet  with  those  to  whom  I  feel  I  mean  friendly  and  wish  well,  I  act 
differently,  and  always  think  there  is  a  discretionary  power  lodged  in  me  to  make  the 
use  I  think  fit  of  what  they  communicate.  If  ever,  therefore,  I  err  in  this  way  towards 
you,  you  may  find  fault  with  mo  perhaps  for  judging  ill,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  never  be 
in  your  power  to  reproach  me  with  not  meaning  well. 

The  Queen  is  so  perfectly  recovere<l,  tliat  I  never  knew  her  in  better  humour,  health, 
and  spirits  than  she  has  been  this  morning.  I  wish  some  of  those  wise  sanguine  people 
in  the  opposition  could  have  seen  her,  who  affect  such  joy,  and  give  out  that  a  vacant 
apartment  is  to  be  inhabited  this  winter  by  a  new  favourite.  The  joy  this  prospect  gives 
them  might  perhaps  be  a  little  damped  when  they  found  our  apprehensions  did  not  keep 
pace  with  their  hopes,  and  that  those  who  are  as  nearly  concerned,  and  a  little  better 
informed,  think  as  differently  on  the  uuth  of  this  report  as  they  would  feel  to  the  conse- 
quences of  it  if  it  were  true. 

It  is  no  news  to  you,  I  suppose,  that  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and  her  son  are  gone 
abroad  again,  any  more  than  the  particulars  of  the  very  extraordinary  letter  she  wrote 
to  your  brother  to  notify  her  departure ;  however,  there  was  one  expression  1  cannot 
help  repeating  to  vou,  which  perhaps  things  of  more  importance  prevented  him  from 
telling  you  of,  and  that  is  her  calling  her  son  a  subject  ofthuplace^  without  saying  of  whom. 

The  University  of  Oxford  have  lately  paid  ray  Lord  Chancellor*  a  great  compliment 
by  giving  him  his  degrees  in  person  in  the  theatre ;  which  is  a  distinction  that  was  never 
before  shown  to  any  body  but  a  prince  of  the  blood.  I  rememder  formerly  to  have 
read  in  Cicero's  epistles  to  Atticus,  that  when  the  Senate  of  Rome  conferred  the  Senato- 
rian  rank,  by  an  extraordinary  law,  on  young  Octavius,  Tully  says  this  compliment  was 
paid  as  much  to  mortify  Antony  as  to  oblige  Octavius.  Whether  the  Bishop  of  London 
is  the  Antony  of  this  compliment  I  know  not;  but  whatever  the  University  and  the  clergy 
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meant  hf  this  act,  it  is  ihns  the  world  and  the  laity  interpret  it ;  and  though  the  father's 
prudence  is  silent  on  this  particular,  the  son's  triumph,  as  I  am  informed,  is  less  private. 

The  Bishop  of  Winchester  s*  late  Book  upon  the  Sacrament  has  nuide  many  enemies, 
or  at  least  has  given  occasion  to  many  people  to  show  themselves  such.  Those  who 
censure  him  on  this  occasion  say  it  is  written  to  take  off  all  reverence  for  the  Sacrament; 
those  who  justify  him  say  it  is  only  to  take  off  the  horror ;  but  those  who  are  reasooaUe 
about  it,  I  think  should  neither  censure  the  doctrine  nor  justify  the  publication.  Things 
are  very  well  as  they  are:  why  stir  them? 

It  is  with  many  parts  of  policy,  both  in  government  and  religion,  as  it  is  with  soote 
liquors :  they  will  neither  bear  being  shaicen,  nor  going  too  near  the  bottom ;  for  which 
reason,  in  both  these  cases,  it  is  very  ill  judged  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  all  that  is  clear 
and  good,  only  to  squeeze  a  little  more  out  of  what  is  bad.  When  I  reproached  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  for  publishing  this  book,  without  ever  saying  one  word  to  me  about 
it  beforehand,  his  answer  was,  that  he  would  not  tell  me  of  it,  because  he  knew  I  should 
advise  him  against  it,  and  he  was  determined  to  do  it.  Adieu;  I  have  not  room  for  a 
formal  conclusion ;  but  am,  &c. 

HXETBI. 


LORD  HERVET  TO  HORACE  WALPOLE. 

Kerumgtan,  Sq/t.  12,  1735. 

You  need  not  fear  ray  troubling  you,  dear  Sir,  with  another  long  letter  this  post,  after 
the  unreasonable  one  you  bad  by  the  last ;  for  I  now  write  to  you  from  the  waiting* 
rooms,  with  Mrs.  Selwjm  and  her  family  talking  so  fast  ronnd  me,  that  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  am  writing  my  own  thoughts  or  their  words.  My  only  reason  for  writing  at 
all  is,  because  I  cannot  send  you  the  enclosedf  without  telling  you  it  gives  general  sati»> 
faction  on  a  point  that  has  long  been  the  occasioQ  of  a  Craftsman  triumph  against  us. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  think  it  well  written;  but  the  two  last  paragraphs  (I  do  not  mean 
the  advertisements)  incomparable:  they  are  perfectly  what  the  Italians  call  btn  tromOo. 
I  disapprove  tPie  motto  eitremely :  they  are  reflections  which  ought  never  to  be  cast,  as 
they  never,  with  sensible  people,  hurt  those  on  whom  they  are  thrown,  if  they  are  tme^ 
and  always  hurt  those  who  throw  them,  true  or  false ;  and  I  think,  too,  that  much  more 
might  have  been  said  in  justification  of  Sir  Robert's  drawing  this  contract,  than  that  he 
was  implored  and  importuned  to  f Iraw  it :  the  circumstances  of  those  times,  and  general 
ruin  in  that  general  confusion  being  apprehended,  was,  sure,  a  full  justificatkm  of  any 
body  who  tried  to  prevent  it  by  the  only  method  that  the  whole  world  then  thought 
would  prevent  it 

The  news  of  Prince  Eugene's  having  left  the  camp,  and  being  retnmed  to  Vienna,  is 
at  present  the  topic  of  every  coffee-house  conversation,  as  well  as  every  Court  whisper; 
till  the  reason  of  tliis  sudden  unexpected  step  becomes  as  public  as  the  fact,  it  will  oocasiou 
great  speculation  among  the  politicians,  and  give  birth  to  many  conjectures  among  the 
refiners.  I  may  talk,  perhaps,  my  dear  Mr.  Walpole,  extremely  tn  ignaraitd  ;  but  to  one 
who,  like  me,  sees  nothing  more  than  the  surface  of  events,  and  knows  nothing  of  the 
deeper  springs  of  causes,  surely  this  war  must  seem  the  oddest  that  ever  was  carried  on : 
the  campaign  last  year  in  Italy  was  not  more  unreasonably  bloody,  than  that  of  this  year 
on  the  Rhine  is  unaccountably  bloodless.  France  is  refractory  in  all  reasonable  proposals 
for  peace,  and  yet  seems  afraid  to  prosecute  the  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor 
ransacks  the  remotest  parts  of  barbarism  under  the  pole,  to  fetch  30,000  Russian  bears  to 
strengthen  his  troops;  and  the  moment  he  has  fetched  an  army  to  his  general  he  sends 
for  his  general  from  the  army :  tout  cda  me  pant, 

I  set  out  with  a  promise  not  to  trouble  you  with  a  long  letter;  but  I  have  kept  my 
word  yetj  ill,  and,  I  fear,  have  broken  it  very  ill  too ;  for  in  the  noise  I  write  I  fear  the 
little  meaning  I  have  to  boast  of  will  be  quite  unintelligible.  There  is  one  truth  I  am 
sure  I  can  answer  for,  which  is  my  being 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Hbevbt. 

•  Dr.  Hoadly. 

t  Sir  Robert  Walpola's  vindication  for  drawing  the  oatline  of  a  contract  betvreea  the  Bank  and 
South  Sea  companies,  in  the  auluoui  of  17^. 
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Bflt.  WALTON  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  NEWCASTLE. 

[Coxe^s  Collections,  voL  lii.] 

CExtraet,) 

Florence,  k  30  Jvin^  1736. 

Ji  n^ai  pas  en  un  jonmal  snivi  d^Albano. . . .  Je  sais  seuiement  qae  Hay,  dit  Lord 
Inverness,  est  revenu  i  Albano  de  son  Toyage  de  Naples,  et  que  dans  pen  il  doit  re- 
tourner  i  Avignon.     Le  Pr^tendant,  pendant  cette  villeggiature,  a  ^t^  plus  qu'ordinaire- ' 
ment  m^lancoliqae  et  sombre,  et  sa  sant^  devient  de  jour  en  jour  plus  faible. 

Depuis  les  vexations  souffertes  par  les  Espai^nols,  il  est  entri  un  tel  enthousiasme  dans 
Tesprit  du  menu  peuple  habitant  TEtat  Eccj^siastique  que  presque  tous  sont  devenns 
partisans  de  TEmperenr.  Un  vigneron  demeurant  hors  de  la  Porte  Latine  de  Rome,  sur 
son  lit  de  mort,  a  institu^  par  tesuunent  TEmperenr  son  h^rider  universel,  lui  laissant  sa 
vigne  et  habitation  y  annex^e,  deux  sacs  de  bl^  quatre  tcudi  en  espies,  et  ses  meubles, 
proportionn^s  k  la  condition  du  testatenr.  Le  Comte  de  Harrach,  pour  seconder  Taffec- 
tion  du  peuple  pour  son  mattre,  a  envoy^  prendre  inventaire  de  Th^ritage,  ayant  donn^ 
part  i  TEmpereur  de  cette  Strange  aventurel 


The  three  following  letters  of  Bolingbroke  to  Lord  Harcourt  are  amongst  the  papers  at 
Nuneham,  and  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  George  G.  Harcourt, 
Esq,M.P. 

LORD  BOLINGBROKE  TO  LORD  CHANCELLOR  HARCOURT. 

Keminghm,  July  19,  1714. 
Mt  Loan, 

This  messenger  comes  to  you  by  the  Qucen*s  command.  Her  Majesty  desires  you  to 
be  in  town  on  Wednesday,  as  early  as  conveniently  you  can.  Beside:}  ilie  Irish  dis- 
pute, which  some  consideration  must  be  had  upon  Thurstlay  morning,  there  are  too 
many  other  affairs  of  consequence  now  on  foot  to  dispense  with  your  Lordship's  absence. 

I  beg  your  Lordship's  answer  by  the  messenger,  who  has  orders  to  return  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  am,  my  Lord,  &c. 

P.  S. — Pray,  my  Lord,  be  punctual,  and  bring  back  with  you  a  more  sanguine  disposi- 
tion than  you  leA  town  with;  at  least,  don't  fancy  that  the  Queen  and  all  the  rest  of  us 
are  to  be  the  slaves  of  him*  who  was  raised  by  the  favour  of  the  former,  and  the  friend* 
ship  of  the  latter. 


LORD  BOUNOBROKE  TO  LORD  HARCOURT. 

London,  July  26, 1723. 
Mt  Loan, 

I  THiiTK  it  a  case  of  conscience  to  interrupt  your  Lordship  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  country,  which  you  love  so  well,  and  can  follow  so  little.  But  a  remrn 
of  my  fever,  which  Dr.  Mead  hopes  he  has  stopped  by  the  bark,  makes  me  in  haste  to 
be  going  for  Aix,  where  he  thinks  I  may  promise  myself  to  find  a  radical  cure  for  this 
ill  habit  of  body. 

There  are  some  other  reasons  which  are  ibrtified  to  my  apprehension  sinoe  your 
Lordship  left  us,  that  inclined  me  to  go  away  about  Thursday  or  Friday  sevennight, 
which  time  is  later  than  that  your  Lordship  set  for  your  return.  If,  by  any  accident, 
your  return  should  be  deferred,  I  must  beg  leave  to  wait  on  you  in  the  country,  or  desire 
you  to  give  me  a  meeting,  where  it  may  be  least  inconvenient  to  your  Lordship,  on  the 
road,  for  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  England  without  embracing  the  person,  to  whom  I 
owe  the  obligation  of  having  seen  it  once  more.  I  will  not  descend  into  any  particulars 
at  present,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  see  some  clouds  rise  which  it  is  certainly 


•  Lord  Oxford. 
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much  more  easy  to  binder  from  gathering  tban  to  diapel  when  gathered.    I  am,  and 
shall  be  in  all  circumstances  of  life,  and  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  my  Lord, 

Your  most  fiuihful  and  obedient  servant, 

BOLIVOBSOKB. 


LORD  BOLINQBROKE  TO  LORD  HAROOURT. 

DawUp  Farm,  Mardt  22,  1725. 
Mt  Lomv, 

Whilst  I  am  here  troubling  myself  very  little  about  anything  beyond  the  extent  of 
my  farm,  I  am  the  subject  of  some  conversations  in  town,  which  one  would  not  have 
expected.  I  will  mention  one  of  these  to  your  Lordship.  Arthur  Moore  has,  in  two 
several  companies,  answered  persons  who  were  inquisitive,  whether  my  attaiitder  would 
be  repealed  in  this  session,  by  saying  that  it  could  not  be  imagined  the  Government  would 
do  anything  in  my  fiivour,  whilst  I  was  caballing  against  it  with  Mr.  Pulteney.  If  this 
report  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  world,  Arthur  Moore  might,  with  a  better  grace,  have 
left  it  to  be  propagated  by  some  other  emissary :  and  if  it  be  designed  as  an  excuse  for 
leaving  me  in  my  present  condition,  than  which  none  more  cruel  can  be  invented,  I  do 
assure  your  Lordship  that  the  excuse  shall  not  stand  good. 

I  have  very  much  esteem  for  Mr.  Pulteney.  I  have  met  with  great  civility  from  him, 
and  shall,  on  all  occasions,  behave  myself  towards  him  like  a  man  who  is  obliged  to 
him.  But,  my  Lord,  I  have  had  no  private  correspondence,  or  even  conversation  with 
him,  and  whenever  I  appeal  to  the  King,  and  beg  leave  to  plead  my  cause  before  him, 
I  will  take  care  that  his  ministers  shall  not  have  the  least  pretence  of  objection  to  make 
to  me  in  any  part  of  my  conduct.  I  will  only  say  upon  this  occasion,  that  if  I  had  caballed 
against  them,  there  would  have  been  other  things  said  than  were  said,  and  another  turn 
of  opposition  given.  I  dare  say  your  Lordship  acquits  me  upon  this  head,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  will  so  easily  forgive  me  the  length  of  this  letter  upon  so  trifling  a 
subject 

Bo,  in  this  matter,  what  you  think  proper ;  perhaps  you  will  mention  it  to  my  Lord 
Privy  Seal,*  as  I  shall,  when  I  have  the  honour  of  seeing  him. 

My  return  to  London  will  depend  on  the  arguing  my  plea  in  Chanoeiy,  and  that  can- 
not be  long  delayed. 

I  am  faithfully,  &c  &c 
BoLiaeBsoKB 

•  Lord  Trevor. 
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APPENDIX.  567 


WHIGS  AOT)  TORIES  OF  1712  AND  1832. 


**0]r  examination,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  nearly  all  particulars,  a  modem  Tory  re- 
sembles a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  a  Tory  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  a  modern 
Whig." — (Hutory^  p.  5.)— -Some  instances  of  this  curious  coanterchange  may  not,  per- 
haps, be  unwelcome  to  the  reader. 

First,  as  to  the  Tories.  The  Tories  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  pursued  a  most  unceasing 
opposition  to  a  just  and  glorious  war  against  France.  They  treated  the  great  general  of 
the  age  as  their  peculiar  adversary.  To  our  recent  enemies,  the  French,  their  policy 
was  supple  and  crouching.  They  had  an  indifference,  or  even  an  aversion,  to  our  old 
allies  the  Dutch*  They  had  a  political  leaniog  towards  the  Roman  Catholics  at  home. 
They  were  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  their  elections.  They  had  a  love  of 
triennial  parliaments  in  preference  to  septenniaL  They  attempted  to  abolish  the  pro- 
tecting duties  and  restrictions  of  commerce.  They  wished  to  favour  our  trade  with 
France  at  the  expense  of  our  trade  with  Portugal.  They  were  supported  by  a  faction, 
whose  war  cry  was  **  Repeal  of  the  Union,"  in  a  sister  kingdom.  To  serve  a  temporary 
purpose  in  the  House  of  Lords,  they  had  recourse  (for  the  first  time  in  our  annals)  to  a 
large  and  overwhelming  creation  of  peers.  Like  the  Whigs  in  May,  1831,  they  chose 
the  moment  of  the  highest  popular  passion  and  excitement  to  dissolve  the  House  of 
Commons,  hoping  to  avail  themselves  of  a  short-lived  cry  for  the  purpose  of  permanent 
delusion. 

The  Whigs  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  that  splendid  war 
which  led  to  such  victories  as  Ramillies  and  Blenheim.  They  had  for  a  leader  the  great 
man  who  gained  those  victories.  They  advocated  the  old  principles  of  trade.  They 
prolonged  the  duration  of  parliament.  They  took  their  stand  on  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  They  raised  the  cry  of  "No  Popery."  They  loudly  inveighed 
against  the  subserviency  to  Fiance— the  desertion  of  our  old  allies — the  outrage  wrought 
upon  the  peers — the  deceptions  practised  upon  the  sovereign — and  the  other  measures 
of  the  Tory  administration. 

Such  were  the  Tories  and  such  were  the  Whigs  of  Queen  Anne.  Can  it  be  doubted 
that,  at  the  accession  of  William  the  Fourth,  Harley  and  St  John  would  have  been  called 
Whigs — Somers  and  Stanhope  Tories  1  Would  not  the  October  Club  have  loudly  cheered 
the  measures  of  Lord  Grey,  and  the  Kit-Cat  have  found  itself  renewed  in  the  Carlton  ? 

On  tlie  preceding  passage  a  reviewer  has  truly  observed : — 

"There  is  another  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  position  of  the  Tories  in  1713 
and  the  Whigs  in  1836.  It  is  that,  in  both,  there  is  the  same  union  with  another  party, 
(namely,  the  Jacobite  in  1713,  and  the  Radical  in  1S36,)  that  party  acting  for  the  time 
tubordinately  to  them,  and  suffering  them  to  take  the  lead,  yet  preserving  a  distinct  cha- 
racter, possessing  a  powerful  influence  in  the  country,  and  intent  upon  carrying  out  their 
objects  to  a  much  greater  extent" — (Qjuartirly  Ranew^  No.  cxiv.  p.  335.) 

[See  also  the  Author's  History  of  the  War  of  the  Saccession  in  Spain,  p.  349,  chap,  ix.] 
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